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Clinton  E.  Woods 

Automobiles 


jjP 


are  'what  you  have  been  -waiting  for  if  you  have  been  -waiting  for  improvements  that  should  result  from 
a  long  experience  and  for  a  vehicle  that  looks  its  name.  No  more  criticisms  about  having  lost  the 
horse  I  Not  an  exposed  moving  or  running  part  of  any  kind.  Every  constructional  feature  of  these 
AUTOMOBILES  is  simplified,  strengthened  and  designed  to  meet  -what  experience  has  shovjn  is  de- 
manded to  make  an  electric  Automobile  successful  in  every  sense  of  the  -word.  TWENTY  PER  CENT. 
LESS  current  consumption  than  any  other  electric  Automobile  made  in  the  -world  and  GUARANTEED  to 
operate  safely  and  surely  up  or  do-wn  a  TWENTY  PER  CENT.  GRADE.  Provided  with  a  frictionless 
ELECTRIC  BRAKE  for  hill  coasting,  and  also  provided  with  two  mechanically  applied  brakes  for 
emergencies.  FORTY  MILES  guaranteed  on  one  charge  of  the  batteries.  Every  constructional  feature 
guaranteed  in  every  particular  and  the  PRICE  is  REDUCED.  Before  purchasing  an  Automobile  it  is 
well  to  consider  the  many  improvements  in  the  CLINTON  E.  WOODS  AUTOMOBILES. 

ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    TO 

ClintOn      E.    Woods,    3255  Wabash  Avenue, 

Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
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Long-Distance  Touring  by  Automol 

BY  W.  H.  STEMMERMAN,  M.  D. 

THE  writer  of  this  article,  accompanied  by  a  companion, 
recently  took  an  automobile  trip  of  something  more  than 
600  miles.  The  route  was  from  Passaic,  N.  J.,  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Perryville,  Md.,  where  we 
boarded  a  flat  car  and  were  carried  over  the  long  bridge  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  there  being  no  wagon  bridge  or  ferry  there.  Thence 
to  Baltimore.  From  Baltimore  to  Washington  the  worst  roads 
were  experienced  on  the  whole  trip.  Thence  to  Frederick,  Md., 
to  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  York  and  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  and 
home.  We  were  out  thirteen  days  and  averaged  a  little  more 
than  70  miles  a  day,  running  time.  No  effort  to  "  make  time  " 
was  made. 

It  is  from  experience  gained  in  long-distance  touring  during 
the  past  season  that  the  following  suggestions  are  given  out.  The 
vehicle  used  on  tour  referred  to  was  a  "  Mobile." 

In  contemplating  a  long  tour  by  automobile  the  first  question 
which  presents  itself  is  that  of  suitable  motive  power.  The 
average  automobilist  is,  and  will  be,  one  who  has  no  training  in 
mechanics,  therefore  the  carriage  with  the  simplest,  most  easily 
mastered  method  of  operation  should  appeal  to  him.  provided 
that  the  carriage  can  travel  over  bad  roads  and  can  climb  steep 
hills.  The  essential  element  which  provides  the  power  must  bo 
one  that  can  be  procured  everywhere  at  points  not  more  than 
35  or  40  miles  apart.  The  motor  must  also  W  oi  such  construc- 
tion that  ordinary  little  repairs  can  be  made  by  the  talent  procur- 
able in  smaller  cities  and  villages  far  away  from  the  "  experts'  ' 
domain.    There  seems  to  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.     For 
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the  purpose  and  conditions  outlined  above  steam  motive  power 
seems  to  fulfil  the  requirements  better  than  anything  else  at  the 
present  day. 

Those  who  are  waiting  for  the  carriage  in  which  you  "  touch 
the  button  "  will  probably  continue  to  wait  until  they  are  past 
their  automobiling  age.  Nothing  without  labor,  and  for  the 
immense  amount  of  power  exerted  by  a  motor  carriage  some 
return  in  the  way  of  care  and  fuel  must  be  made. 

Before  a  tour  in  a  steam  carriage  is  attempted  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  operator  has  had  at  least  several  months'  experi- 
ence in  running  it,  and  knows  the  use  and  workings  of  every  part 
of  the  mechanism.  Many  purchasers  of  automobiles  refuse  to 
learn  any  more  about  their  motors  than  to  fire  up,  fill  the  gasoline 
and  water  tanks  and  to  start  and  stop.  This  is  a  mistake,  and 
while  they  are  not  to  be  censured  if  they  are  not  inclined  to 
become  machinists,  they  will  soon  find  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  master  some  details  and  soil  the  hands  very  often.  Fre- 
quently some  trifling  derangement  if  seen  and  adjusted  at  once 
averts  serious  trouble. 

Some  of  the  things  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  operator 
to  know  are  as  follows :  He  must  know  how  to  replace  a  broken 
water-glass.  If  the  packing  is  not  correctly  done  and  the  align- 
ment of  the  glass  with  the  connections  not  perfect,  leakage  and 
frequent  breakage  will  result.  Slight  leakage  may  occur  from 
time  to  time.  This  can  be  remedied  when  the  glass  is  cold  by 
tightening  the  connections  slightly.  A  number  of  extra  glasses 
with  packing  should  be  provided.  If  the  pump  is  not  supplying 
the  boiler  with  sufficient  water  the  operator  must  know  how  to 
tighten  up  the  packing.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
desired  result  he  must  know  how  to  repack  the  pump.  He  must 
know  how  to  clean  the  check  valves  and  to  know  enough  not  to 
try  to  clean  the  one  which  holds  back  the  steam  while  there  is 
any  pressure  in  the  boiler.  An  extra  pump-arm  should  be  carried. 
It  is  easy  to  put  in  place  if  the  one  in  use  is  broken.  He  must 
know  how  to  tighten  the  piston  packing  and  to  replace  the  packing 
when  necessary. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  laid  on  the  subject  of  oiling 
every  part  that  needs  it.  Taking  the  oil  can  and  blindly  shower- 
ing the  engine  with  oil  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Every  oil  hole 
should  receive  individual  attention.  For  the  smaller  parts,  such 
as  the  eccentric  straps,  in  which  the  holes  are  very  small,  a  bicycle 
oil  can  should  be  provided.  With  such  a  can  the  oil  can  be  forced 
into  the  place  intended  for  it.      One  part  of  the  machinery  which 
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is  extremely  important,  and  which  is  usually  neglected,  is  the 
compensating  gear  on  the  rear  axle.  Each  little  cog  should 
receive  its  share  of  oil  at  least  once  a  clay,  and  the  bevel  gear  as 
well.  The  chain  should  be  kept  moderately  tight  and  lubricated 
with  graphite  paste.  The  supply  of  cylinder  oil  should  be  very 
carefully  looked  after.  It  is  the  wisest  practise  to  oil  up  well  on 
starting  out  and  again  every  time  a  stop  is  made  to  fill  the  water 
tank. 

The  simpler  the  outfit  the  less  there  is  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
on  a  long  trip  there  is  enough  work  to  do  without  worrying  about 
the    numerous    gimcracks    which    the    manufacturers    are    daily 


Dr.  W.  H.  Stemmerman  in  his  "  Mobile 


adding  to  their  carriages.  Automatic  air  pumps,  automatic 
vaporizers,  engines  running  in  oil,  and  so  on,  are  all  very  nice. 
comfortable  and  labor-saving  devices.  But  the  place  to  use  a 
carriage  provided  with  these  things  is  within  easy  reach  of  The 
Man  Who  Can  Fix  It  when  something  goes  wrong.  You  will 
not  find  The  Man  50  miles  from  home.  He  can  be  sent  for.  but 
that  means  delay  and  expense.  Perhaps  the  word  expense  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  automobiles. 

While  multiplicity  of  parts  should  be  avoided,  the  addition  of 
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an  auxiliary  hand  pump  and  an  injector  should  be  insisted  upon, 
also  a  water-column  with  try-cocks. 

The  absurd  little  foot  pumps  provided  by  some  manufacturers 
are  about  as  efficient  as  putty  blowers.  Get  a  "  scissors  "  pump 
of  good  capacity — the  size  that  retails  for  about  $4 — and  screw 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  front  of  the  carriage.  If  an  extra  piece 
of  tubing  is  provided  with  connections  it  can  also  be  used  for 
inflating  the  tires. 

Water-glass  connections .  are  provided  with  check  valves  to 
stop  the  escape  of  steam  and  water  in  the  event  of  breakage.  The 
upper  valve  does  not  always  act  and  the  steam  continues  to  escape, 
rendering  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  replace  the  glass  until  all 
the  steam  is  blown  off,  thereby  causing  delay.  The  upper  one 
should  be  removed  and  a  globe  valve  substituted  by  means  of 
which  the  steam  can  be  quickly  turned  off  when  the  glass  breaks. 
Many  boilers  are  "  burnt  out  "  because  the  automatic  valves 
sometimes  stick  and  imprison  some  water  in  the  glass,  giving 
the  operator  the  impression  that  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  in  the  boiler,  while  in  reality  there  is  little  or  none.  With 
the  substitution  of  a  globe  valve  for  the  upper  check  valve  this 
will  not  happen. 

A  carriage  upon  which  the  brake  does  not  act  when  going 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards  is  dangerous  and  should  not  be 
used. 

Before  starting  out  on  each  day's  run  see  that  the  gasoline 
tank  is  completely  filled,  no  matter  how  little  of  it  may  have  been 
used  the  day  before.  Unknown  roads  are  before  the  traveler, 
and  ordinary  calculations  as  to  the  amount  likely  to  be  consumed 
are  very  apt  to  be  wrong.  On  good  roads  the  writer  can  travel 
from  60  to  75  miles  without  refilling  the  gasoline  tank,  and  from 
25  to  35  miles  without  refilling  the  water  tank.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  traveling  through  a  bad  section  of  "  darkest  "  Mary- 
land, 12  miles  of  going  over,  or  rather  through,  a  sandy  stretch 
of  road  was  sufficient  to  empty  the  water  tank.  And  on  another 
occasion  the  gasoline  gave  out  after  running  about  45  miles.  No 
gasoline  was  procurable,  the  automobile  manufacturers'  statement 
that  "  gasoline  can  be  procured  at  any  little  hamlet  "  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  services  of  the  despised  horse  had 
to  be  called  in  and  a  five-mile  tow  to  the  nearest  town  was  neces- 
sary. Therefore  it  should  be  put  down  as  a  rule  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  gasoline  whenever  it  can  be  had.  A  fact  worth  remembering 
is  that  where  you  find  a  plumber  there  you  will  find  gasoline. 
And  it  is  safe  to  figure  on  finding  a  plumber  at  least  every  30 
miles. 
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A  funnel  with  the  sides  slightly  flattened  to  permit  its  being 
easily  packed,  and  with  a  fine  meshed  strainer  soldered  in,  should 
be  carried  and  all  gasoline  carefully  strained.  It  is  better  to  use  a 
piece  of  flannel  in  addition  to  the  strainer,  and  every  particle  of 
foreign  matter  removed,  which,  if  allowed  to  enter  the  vaporizing 
tubes  will,  by  accumulation,  clog  them  so  that  the  flow  of  gasoline 
is  impeded  and  the  fire  will  burn  imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 

It  is  good  practice  to  blow  out  the  boiler  after  each  day's  run. 
Particularly  as  the  water  supply  during  the  day  has  come  from 
so  many  sources,  such  as  wells,  brooks  and  the  different  kinds  of 
"  city  "  water.  Even  if  the  water  is  strained,  as  it  should  be 
before  it  enters  the  tank,  many  particles  of  solid  matter  will  find 
their  way  in,  and  this,  with  the  sediment  produced  by  boiling  the 
water,  will  soon  foul  the  boiler  if  it  is  not  blown  off  as  suggested. 

Goggles  made  of  plain  mica  with  felt  rims  should  be  carried 
ready  for  use.  In  the  cities  they  are  necessary  on  windy  days  to 
keep  out  dust,  and  in  the  country  because  it  is  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  see  to  guide  the  carriage  on  account  of  the  myriads  of 
winged  pests  that  abound  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  which 
are  blown  into  the  eyes  unless  they  are  protected. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  tin  case  made  to  protect  the  engine  from 
dust  and  mud.  This  is  simply  a  plain  box,  neatly  made,  the  bot- 
tom at  the  front  end  being  rounded,  bolted  to  the  carriage  and 
painted  black  or  some  dark  color.  It  is  open  at  the  top  to  permit 
inspection  and  oiling  of  the  engine  and  should  be  readily  remov- 
able to  facilitate  cleaning.  Holes  should  be  cut  at  the  bottom 
to  permit  waste  oil  and  water  drainage.  The  differential  gear 
should  be  similarly  protected ;  this  not  only  keeps  out  dirt,  but 
also  the  grease  from  the  exhaust  which  often  finds  its  way  on 
the  brake.  A  lubricated  brake  band  is  certainly  not  desirable. 
The  illustration  does  not  show  the  protective  casing,  it  having 
been  temporarily  removed. 

In  the  matter  of  punctured  tires,  it  is  not  desirable  to  carry 
much  repair  material  even  if  the  operator  is  willing  to  do  such 
work.  Bicycle  repair  shops  abound,  and  if  the  injury  is  not  too 
bad  it  can  be  plugged.  The  best  plan  is  to  carry  an  extra  tire. 
This  can  be  carried  under  the  front  of  the  carriage.  Place  the 
tire  on  the  reaches  and  tie  it  securely  in  several  places,  as  it  is 
apt  to  shift.  With  a  preparation  of  rubber  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
paste  which  comes  in  small  tubes,  and  a  syringe  with  which  it  is 
injected,  small  punctures,  such  as  are  made  by  tacks  and  small 
nails,  can  be  readily  repaired  by  any  one,  even  on  the  road. 
although  it  is  best  to  let  it  "  set  "  to  get  the  best  results. 
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In  putting  the  automobile  away  for  the  night  when  away 
from  home  it  is  well  to  see  that  it  is  either  under  lock  and  key  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  party.  There  is  always  some  one  at 
hand  either  malicious  or  curious  who  may  cause  a  mishap  by 
meddling  with  things  that  should  be  sacred  to  him.  A  first-class 
man  who  is  used  to  cleaning  fine  carriages  may  be  allowed  to 
clean  the  automobile,  but  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  touch  the 
engine  but  the  operator.  With  the  protective  casing"  mentioned 
above  and  wiping  it  carefully  very  day  with  cotton  waste  the 
engine  can  easily  be  kept  clean. 

Before  a  long  trip  is  made  the  carriage  should  be  thoroughly 
inspected  by  an  expert.     Thus  any  incipient  trouble  is  avoided. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  tour  is  made  or  marred  by  the  traveling 
companion.  A  congenial,  helpful  companion,  if  found,  is  a 
treasure.  He,  of  course  it  ought  to  be  a  He,  can  look  up  the 
matter  of  roads  and  cross-examine  the  natives  on  the  subject. 
Road  maps  are  not  very  helpful,  as  they  are  usually  made  for 
wheelmen.  A  road  may  be  good  for  bicycles,  as  they  need  only 
a  narrow  strip,  but  an  automobile  must  have  good  wagon  roads. 
While  the  operator  concerns  himself  only  about  the  machine  and 
its  needs,  let  his  companion  do  all  the  questioning.  It  is  well  to 
get  all  the  facts  about  the  quality  of  the  roads  and  distances  every 
evening,  getting  the  names  of  the  intermediate  towns  between 
objective  points.  Usually  the  bicycle  dealers  can  give  accurate 
information,  but  the  experienced  tourist  will  always  have  his 
acquired  information  corroborated.    This  is  extremely  important. 

If  the  suggestions  as  here  outlined  are  carried  out  and  a  sys- 
tem of  work  adopted  an  automobile  trip  will  be  found  a  unique, 
instructive  and  enjoyable  way  of  spending  a  week  or  two.  It  is 
not  well  to  try  to  "  make  time  "  or  to  formulate  a  schedule.  Lay 
out  a  route  and  make  no  promises  as  to  when  the  return  will  be 
made.  This  will  permit  lingering  in  pleasant  places,  and  side 
trips  that  may  present  themselves. 


Parade  of  the  Worcester  Automobile   Club 

THERE  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  about  a  parade  to  the 
average  person,  and  especially  is  this  so  when  composed  of  so 
new  and  popular  a  means  of  conveyance  as  the  automobile  has 
proved  and  is  proving  itself  to  be. 


B.  A.  Robinson" and  Wife 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Automobile  Club,  an  aggressive  organi- 
zation about  which  we  had  something  to  say  in  our  last  issue,  held  a 
parade  on  Saturday,  November  17.  The  weather  was  just  what  an 
automobilist  likes  for  such  an  occasion,  no  wind  to  tear  the  decora- 
tions,  no  mud  to  bespatter  the  bunting,  and  practically  no  dust,   as 
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the  parade  was  confined  to  the  city  proper.  A  start  was  made  from 
671  Main  street  punctually  at  2:15,  and  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  Gen.  Fred  W.  Wellington,  Col.  H.  C.  Smith  and  A.  S.  Lowell 
acted  as  judges.  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Nourse,  chief  marshal  of  the  club, 
was  all  about,  and  needless  to  say,  managed  the  parade  in  a  creditable 
manner. 


H.  T.  McKnight  and  Geo.  Tryon 

Altogether  there  were  fifteen  carriages  in  the  procession.  B.  A. 
Robinson  led  in  his  Stanhope,  Mrs.  Robinson  being  at  his  side. 
Next  came  J.  E.  Farwell  in  his  surrey,  which  was  decorated  with 
yellow  chrysanthemums  and  evergreen. 
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H.  T.  McKnight,  the  genial  secretary  of  the  club,  was  next,  in 
his  runabout.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr,  George  Tryon.  It  was 
decorated  with  colors  of  white  and  lavender,  and  presented  a  very 
pretty  appearance. 

J.  W.  Bigelow's  surrey  was  decorated  with  chrysanthemums  and 
bunting.  Kenneth  A.  Skinner,  the  well  known  motocyclist,  was  also 
present.      He  rode  in  a  motorette. 


J.  W.  Bigelow  and  W.  J.  H.  Nourse 


For  the  finest  decorated  vehicle  a  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bigelow,  while  Mr.  Sumner,  who  operated  a  Victoria,  gained  second 
prize.  The  whole  affair  was  a  decided  success,  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  members  who  were  responsible  for  the  planning  and  subsequent 
carrying  out  of  the  parade.  Great  numbers  of  people  turned  out  to 
witness  the  gay  automobilists  as  they  passed  along. 


The  French  Alcohol  Trials 

IN  our  December  issue  we  gave  some   facts   concerning  the 
recent  French  trials  of  automobiles  using  alcohol  instead 
of  gasoline.     The  further  additional  particulars  regarding 
these  trials  are  taken  from  The  Autocar: 

"  As  a  manifestation  for  bringing  to  the  fore  the  question  of 
cheapening  alcohol  and  educating  the  public  up  to  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  the  trials  which  were  carried  out  on  a  recent 
Sunday  from  Paris  to  Rouen  must  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
qualified success.  The  fine  weather  attracted  an  enormous 
crowd  to  the  Porte  Maillot,  where  the  start  took  place,  and 
the  avenues  each  side  were  lined  with  some  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  appeared  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
competing  vehicles.  The  presence  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture showed  that  the  Government  was  not  overlooking  the 
possibilities  of  alcohol  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
industry,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  his 
department  had  already  taken  an  important  step  toward 
rendering  alcohol  more  suitable  for  consumption  in  motors. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  a  twelvemonth  ago  there  were  only 
about  half  a  dozen  vehicles  taking  part  in  the  first  trial,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  question  of  alcohol  since  that  time  has 
made  enormous  headway,  for  in  the  Sunday  trials  there  were  no 
fewer  than  fifty-one  starters,  of  whom  thirty  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing the  full  distance  of  78  miles  from  Paris  to  Rouen  within  six 
hours.  At  the  first  trials  only  one  car  was  able  to  go  from  Paris 
to  Chantilly  and  back.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time  the  motors 
were  only  able  to  use  pure  alcohol,  and  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion they  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  Gobron-Brillie  car, 
employed  carbureted  alcohol,  usually  consisting  of  alcohol  and 
benzoline  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  absence  of  visible  exhaust  when  using  alcohol,  and 
it  was  therefore  rather  surprising  to  see  a  cloud  of  white  vapor 
hanging  over  the  cars  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  But  a 
close  inspection  of  the  vehicles  did  not  reveal  any  visible  exhaust, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases.  Again,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  smell 
from  burnt  alcohol;  but  though  it  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the 
odor  of  petrol,  it  is  yet  distinctly  more  disagreeable,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  can  ever  get  entirely  accustomed  to  this 
acrid  smell. 

"  The  results  of  the  trials  may  be  regarded  as  all  the  more 
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satisfactory  since,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none  of  the  motors 
had  been  specially  constructed  for  burning  alcohol,  and  were 
merely  ordinary  petrol  engines  which  had  undergone  no  modifi- 
cation beyond  regulating  the  proportion  of  air  to  spirit.  Two 
very  imposing  cars  were  the  Gobron-Brillie  vehicles,  one  using 
pure  alcohol  and  the  other  driven  by  Madame  Gobron.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  a  good  view  of  all  the  cars  in  such  a  large 
crowd,  but  we  noticed  that  the  Gladiator  voiturette  started  off 
well,  and  a  good  impression  was  made  by  the  three  Henriod  cars, 
which  are  fitted  with  the  maker's  well-known  type  of  motor 
specially  adapted  for  alcohol,  and  burning  a  spirit  carbureted 
according  to  a  formula  invented  by  M.  E.  C.  Henriod  himself. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  large  number  of  oil 
firms  have  brought  out  different  kinds  of  carbureted  alcohol 
which  they  are  selling  under  various  names,  and  these  were  mostly 
used  by  the  competitors  in  the  trials.  Beside  a  little  Clement- 
Panhard  car  we  noticed  a  fine  big  racing  vehicle  by  Rochet  et 
Schneider,  built  something  on  the  lines  of  the  new  Mors  vehicle, 
but  with  a  much  longer  wheel  base.  This  was  followed  by  a 
light  Peugeot  and  a  Decauville  car,  and  then  came  a  couple  of 
strange  looking  vehicles  bearing  no  name,  but  entered  by  a  M. 
Vilain.  These  cars  are  propelled  by  a  horizontal  motor,  and  the 
ends  of  the  motor  shaft  carry  large  loose  pulleys  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  driving  wheels  by  wide  belts.  The  motor  is 
apparently  put  into  gear  by  keying  the  pulleys  on  to  the  shaft  in 
some  way,  but  it  was  impossible  to  see  from  a  cursory  inspection 
how  this  was  done.  Another  feature  of  the  cars  is  a  novel  type 
of  silencer,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  circular  plates  between 
which  are  interposed  a  thickness  of  fibrous  material  of,  say,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  exhaust  enters  from  a  pipe  brazed  on 
to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  plates,  and  escapes  around  the  circum- 
ference through  the  porous  material.  The  arrangement  appears 
very  effective  in  so  far  as  it  may  entirely  suppress  the  visible  ex- 
haust, but  it  would  seem  to  create  a  resistance  that  may  be 
expected  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  motor.  Following  these 
little  cars  were  a  Panhard  and  Levassor  and  a  big  Mors  vehicle, 
and  then  came  a  Bolide  car,  in  which  some  modification  has 
recently  been  made  in  the  transmission,  for  we  noticed  that  the 
motor  shaft  in  the  forepart  of  the  car  is  connected  with  the 
counter-shaft  at  the  rear  by  a  chain  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
Amedee  Bollee  vehicle,  in  which,  of  course,  the  chain  is  replaced 
by  a  belt.  One  of  the  last  to  start  was  Baron  Henri  de  Roths- 
child, who  piloted  his  German  Daimler  with  a  motor  o\  28  horse- 
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power.  Each  vehicle  was  accompanied  by  an  observer,  who  had 
to  take  a  sample  of  the  spirit  from  the  alcohol  tank  at  the  start, 
and  the  analysis  of  these  samples  will  be  taken  into  account  when 
preparing  the  final  results  of  these  trials. 

"As  the  event  was  not  a  race,  the  competitors  were  required  to 
keep  within  the  legal  limit  of  speed,  and  each  car  was  timed  at 
the  start  and  finish,  but  this  did  not  prevent  one  or  two  competi- 
tors making  some  really  remarkable  performances,  the  run  of 
Giraud  on  his  Panhard  car  being  especially  noteworthy.  Start- 
ing among  the  last,  he  finished  first  at  Rouen  in  2  hours  15  min- 
utes, notwithstanding  that  he  had  to  go  carefully  through  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  He  must  thus  have  beaten  the  record  between 
St.  Germain  and  Rouen,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
triumph  for  the  new  spirit.  His  consumption  was  twenty-five 
and  a  half  litres  of  carbureted  alcohol,  which  cost  in  Paris  14 
francs  80,  as  compared  with  17  francs  90  that  would  have  had 
to  be  paid  for  petrol  spirit.  It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether 
the  consumption  of  petrol  would  not  have  been  less,  but,  in  any 
event,  the  difference  could  not  have  been  so  great  as  to  give  it 
an  advantage  in  economy  over  alcohol.  There  were  naturalh"  a 
great  many  incidents  on  the  road,  and  a  large  number  of  vehicles 
were  stranded  in  the  suburbs,  mostly  through  trouble  with  the 
carbureters.  The  second  arrival  at  Rouen  was  Girardot  on  his 
12  horse-power  Panhard  car,  which  took  2  hours  55  minutes  to 
cover  the  distance,  and  consumed  seventeen  litres  of  carbureted 
alcohol.  The  Gobron-Brillie  car,  which  used  pure  alcohol,  ran 
over  the  course  without  incident  in  3  hours  19  minutes.'' 


"3C 


Notes   from    London. 

BY  LOUIS  J.   OATES. 

ROYALTY  is  evidently  desirous  of  giving  a  good  advertisement 
to  automobilism.  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  himself 
has  become  an  owner.  No  doubt  in  the  near  future  the  motor 
car  will  become  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  Royal  householder. 
The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  quite  an  enthusiast,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Kaiser  takes  a  deep  interest  in  automobilism  from  a  purely 
military  standpoint. 

From  Royalty  to  racing  is  not  a  very  far  cry,  and  I  was  much 
interested  to  find  the  undermentioned  paragrapher  taking  a  leading 
position  in  the  columns  of  the  Sportsman,  a  paper  which  is  well  known 
in  the  United  States.  It  appears  that  as  a  result  of  a  conversation 
between  Sam  Darling,  the  trainer,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  other  day, 
arrangements  are  in  contemplation  for  a  service  of  automobile  vans  to 
convey  horses  to  meetings  on  the  South  Western  and  other  railways. 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  attempt  to  transport  horses 
by  rail  is  fraught  with  the  most  uncertain  consequences  and  the  most 
exasperating  delays,  therefore  it  is  anticipated  that  the  new  scheme 
will  enable  trainers  to  get  their  charges  to  the  place  of  action  much 
more  satisfactorily.  After  all  it  will  only  be  a  further  elaboration  of 
the  traveling  van  as  first  designed  by  Lord  George  Bentwick,  and  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  can  be  stopped  at  will,  and  the  horse  taken 
out  and  exercised,  is  always  in  its  favor.  If  trainers  will  only  support 
such  a  scheme  on  a  purely  co-operative  basis  they  might  become  in  a 
large  measure  independent  of  the  railway  companies,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  not  take  long  to  convince  the  most  conservative  of  trainers 
that  the  automobile  van  could  be  guaranteed  to  reach  its  destination 
sooner  than  an  express  train. 

I  had  something  to  say  in  my  last  letter  on  the  subject  of  motor 
omnibuses  in  London.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  before  very 
long  London  will  have  a  service  of  some  50  electric  omnibuses,  which 
will  ply  between  Maiden  Vale  and  the  Marble  Arch,  and  so  act  as  a 
feeder  to  the  underground  electric  railway.  These  omnibuses  will  of 
course  not  run  on  rails,  and  who  knows  but  that  in  a  year  or  so 
engineers  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  tram  lines  are  not  at  all  indispen- 
sable in  our  large  cities  and  towns. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  convince  some  of  our  magistrates  that  a 
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user  of  a  motor  car  has  any  rights  whatever  on  the  highways.  The 
case  of  an  excitable  horse  owner,  who  summoned  an  automobilist  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  the  ground  that  an  autocar  is  a  nuisance,  has 
been  quite  put  in  the  shade  by  an  incident  which  took  place  at  Slea- 
ford.  You  would  scarcely  believe  it,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  that 
a  motorist  here  was  summoned  for  not  giving  audible  warning  of  his 
approach  when  meeting  another  vehicle.  Now  this  was  too  much 
even  for  a  magistrate  to  swallow,  and  the  case  was  dismissed;  but 
things  are  surely  coming  to  a  head  when  the  careless  driver  of  an  un- 
manageable brute  is  allowed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  he  can  wreak 
his  spite  on  an  unoffending  motorist  who  is  complying  with  the  law  in 
every  particular.  The  experience  of  the  Hon.  Leopold  Cavviney  is 
instructive.  While  motoring  on  a  deserted  road,  and  slowing  down 
nearly  to  a  crawl  whenever  a  vehicle  happened  along,  he  and  his  com- 
panion were  pelted  with  stones  by  a  group  of  loafers,  and  were  after- 
wards fined  for  furious  driving  to  the  extent  of  something  like  three 
guineas  (about  $15.00).  At  the  same  court,  a  drunken  driver  who 
had  careered  down  a  crowded  street,  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
community,  and  even  driving  on  to  the  pavement,  was  mulcted  in  the 
extravagant  fine  of  ten  shillings  ($2.50).  I  cannot  leave  this  subject 
without  mentioning  that  royalty  has  at  times  to  submit  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  law  in  its  dealings  with  automobilism.  King  Leopold  was  re- 
cently stopped  for  ' '  scorching  ' '  in  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  but  a  gentle 
hint  to  the  ' '  guardian  of  the  peace ' '  was  sufficient  in  this  case,  and 
the  Royal  motorist  was  allowed  to  continue  his  enjoyment  of  the  de- 
lights of  pace. 

The  1,000  mile  trial  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  a  fitting  ter- 
mination was  the  meeting  and  dinner  held  in  its  celebration  at  the  Tro- 
cadero,  Picadilly,  on  October  31.  The  company  present  was  widely 
representative  of  the  automobile  world.  Owners  of  cars,  manufac- 
turers and  drivers  made  up  an  assembly  which  was  certainly  unique 
in  the  annals  of  automobilism.  There  were  present  members  of  Par- 
liament, lights  of  the  law,  men  who  have  gained  distinction  in  other 
fields,  and  the  company  may  be  described  as  typical  of  the  national 
interest  in  the  automobile.  During  the  evening  mention  was  made  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Roger  Wallace,  Q.  C,  of  Lord  Kingsburgh,  who, 
since  the  trial,  has  been  honored  by  his  Queen  in  being  made  a  K. 
C.  B.  This  as  a  reward  for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  country, 
and  let  us  hope  some  recompense  for  his  helpfulness  to  automobilism. 
Prizes  and  diplomas  were  distributed,   and    during  this  function  the 
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chairman  caused  some  amusement  by  his  lamentations  over  the  prize 
money  which  had  to  go  to  America,  to  the  credit  of  the  Locomobile 
Company.  Diplomas  were  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  New 
Orleans  victorette  among  others. 

In  Section  II. — that  for  privately  owned  vehicles — the  success  of 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  deserves  special  mention.  He  secured  the  gold 
medal  for  the  most  meritorious  vehicle  in  the  trial,  the  silver  cup  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Owens,  and  a  prize  of  £5  which  had  gone  to  the  part 
purchase  of  a  stop  watch.  In  coming  forward  to  receive  his  trophies, 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  was  greeted  with  long  continued  applause, 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  chairman,  showed  how  high  he  was  held 
in  the  estimation  of  automobilists.  He  was  a  thorough  sportsman, 
and  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  club — and  had  gained  93 
per  cent,  of  marks.  A  warm  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  different 
drivers  prefaced  the  distribution  of  the  driving  certificates;  60,000 
miles  had  been  covered  without  accident,  and  the  drivers  deserved 
credit  for  their  steady  work.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  of  an  illuminated  address  to  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  who  had 
organized  the  trial,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman,  had  ac- 
complished his  object  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  country  could 
have  done.     The  address  was  signed  by  about  80  gentlemen. 

I  am  glad  to  learn,  on  good  authority,  that  London  will  soon  be 
on  an  equality  with  New  York  as  regards  the  Fire  Brigade.  The 
London  County  Council  is  considering  the  question  of  adopting 
motors  instead  of  horses.  I  believe  not  a  few  Continental  cities  have 
already  committed  themselves  to  a  system  of  this  nature,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  greatest  city  in  the  world  not  to  be  behind  the  times  in  this 
respect.  In  busy  Lancashire,  the  Corporation  of  Eccles  has  decided 
to  invest  in  a  motor-vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  borough,  and  this  ex- 
ample will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  other  towns. 


The  success  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  business  depends  mainly  on 
the  cost,  as  compared  with  horses,  but  the  increased  speed  with  which 
deliveries  can  be  made  is  also  a  factor  in  the  case.  At  present  the 
advertising  value  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  delivery  purposes  can  be 
counted  as  a  point  in  their  favor,  but  as  they  become  more  widely  used 
this  feature  will  disappear  and  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents  be- 
come even  more  prominent.  When  it  is  proved  conclusively  that  the 
motor  delivery  wagon  will  deliver  as  much  merchandise  tor  a  dollar  as 
can  be  done  by  horses,  their  universal  adoption  is  assured,  and  the 
horse  will  be  released  from  one  more  of  its  toilsome  occupations. 


Essential  Features  of  a  Motor  Carriage 

WHILE  one  could  enumerate  many  features  which  were  desir- 
able for  automobiles,  the  most  essential  ones,  after  the 
strength  of  running  gear,  is  the  motor  itself.  Too  many 
have  taken  lightness  as  the  one  feature  to  be  attained,  and  sacrificed 
everything  to  that  end,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  always  de- 
sirable. When  it  comes  to  high-power  motors,  there  are  advantages 
in  having  weight  or  mass  to  absorb  shock  and  vibration. 

Probably  the  most  experienced  drivers  would  first  demand  a 
motor  of  sufficient  power  for  the  work  in  hand;  next  a  motor  that  was 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  would  leave  the  questions  of  weight  and 
economy  for  after  considerations.  The  saving  of  a  few  gallons  of 
gasoline  or  ampere  hours  of  current  is  of  little  consequence  as  com- 
pared with  the  question  of  getting  home  or  laying  up  for  repairs  in 
some  out  of  the  way  place.  Not  that  a  reliable  motor  cannot  be  as 
economical  as  the  other  kind,  but  the  reliability  is  to  be  considered 
first. 

Warren's    First    Auto    Ride 

BY  NED  GALLIDAY 

MRS.  WARREN  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  always  try 
to  cross  the  bridge  before  it  is  reached.  She  had  imagined 
all  kinds  of  mishaps  would  be  the  lot  of  her  husband  when 
he  went  in  for  the  ' '  wheel. ' '  And  now  when  Peter  Warren  had  been 
bored  almost  to  death  by  an  automobile  enthusiast  to  purchase  a  ma- 
chine he  at  first  refused  to  think  of  doing  any  such  thing,  knowing  as 
he  did  how  his  wife  would  look  upon  it,  for  he  knew  well  that  she 
would  think  he  was  absolutely  crazy  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
dangerous  sports.  Knowing  these  things,  Peter  was  inclined  to  go 
slow,  and  when  asked  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  Automobile  Club 
to  accompany  them  on  a  run,  he  replied: 

' '  When  the  bicycle  first  came  into  popularity  my  wife  almost 
fainted  when  I  told  her  that  I,  an  old  joker  of  some  sixty  summers, 
intended  to  invest  in  one.  She  prophesied  that  as  sure  as  my  name 
was  Peter  Warren  I  would  be  brought  home  some  day  with  a  few 
broken  limbs,  and  the  outcome  would  be  that  she  would  be  left  to 
mourn  me  as  the  victim  of  a  new-fangled  notion. 

' '  However,   after  looking  at   a   great    many    of  the  best   make 
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wheels  I  finally  settled  on  one  which  suited  me  exactly,  and  after  rid- 
ing it  for  nearly  eight  years  I  am  still  alive  and  kicking." 

Warren,  however,  had  had,  when  he  commenced  riding  the 
wheel,  troubles  of  his  own  to  pass  through  before  his  better  half  had 
become  reconciled  to  it,  but  having  wheels  (in  his  head)  he  had  his 
way,  and  now  stood  as  a  monument  to  the  safety  attending  bicycle 
riding,  when  properly  indulged  in. 

So  when  the  automobile  craze  struck  the  town  of  Eliza- 
ville,  he  was  an  apt  pupil,  having  experienced  the  delights  of  the 
wheel.  He  was  not  the  owner  of  a  horseless  carriage,  but  to  hear  him 
talk  one  would  imagine  he  was.  He  looked  upon  the  automobile, 
however,  with  much  more  skepticism  than  he  had  the  familiar  wheel. 
There  was  more  to  it  he  thought;  then  again  it  cost  considerable  more, 
and  like  a  great  many  of  us  Peter  was  not  just  able  to  put  money  into 
a  motor  vehicle  as  readily  as  he  did  in  a  wheel. 

Gradually  the  automobile  found  converts  in  the  town  and  a  club 
was  formed.  The  initial  run  was  announced,  and  our  friend  Warren 
was  there  to  see  them  start  off.  While  standing  around  looking  at  the 
various  machines,  the  Secretary,  who  was  a  genial  fellow,  invited  him 
to  go  along. 

' '  I  would  like  to  go  Sec, ,  but  it  is  pretty  cold,  and  I  do  not  feel 
very  good.      Perhaps  it  would  knock  me  out?  "  was  his  reply. 

"  Oh!  I  guess  you  can  stand  it  all  right;  we  are  going  to  have  a 
jolly  time,"  answered  the  Secretary. 

After  a  little  persuasion  he  decided  to  accompany  them,  but  he 
made  the  same  mistake  that  many  of  us  make,  viz. ,  he  entirely  forgot 
to  notify  his  wife,  with  the  result  that  not  only  did  he  suffer  remorse 
for  such  conduct,  but  Mrs.  Warren  also  was  in  a  very  undesirable 
frame  of  mind  when  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  luncheon 
or  dinner. 

Warren,  however,  had  enthused  over  the  wheel,  and  now  he  had 
been  given  a  chance  for  the  first  time  to  try  an  automobile  in  a  practi- 
cal way.  The  club  secretary  had  talked  automobile  to  him  several 
times  before  this,  but  Warren  never  seemed  to  bite. 

The  morning  of  the  run  was  cold  and  it  looked  as  though  snow 
would  fall  before  the  gay  automobilists  were  far  from  the  starting  point. 
This,  however,  was  not  enough  to  daunt  our  hero.  1  [e  meant  business, 
and  his  whole  soul  was  in  the  run  before  him.  He  dreamed  that  they 
were  at  the  objective  point,  about  seventeen  miles  distant,  and  had 
covered  the  distance  in  about  as  many  minutes.    And  this  without  any 
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mishap.  Warren  was  like  a  great  many  others  in  that  he  was  apt  to 
forget  that  automobiles  do  sometimes  fail  to  respond  to  the  movement 
of  a  lever,  or  the  turning  of  a  wheel. 

Soon  the  jolly  crowd  of  chauffeurs  were  outside  of  the  confines  of 
the  city,  and  then  it  was  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself,  each  trying 
to  outdo  the  other — although,  remember,  it  was  understood  before- 
hand that  no  racing  should  be  indulged  in.  When  they  got  out  on 
the  road,  however,  this  order  was  forgotten.  Warren  was  seated  in  a 
gasoline  vehicle,  smiling  all  over  his  face  and  half  way  down  his  back, 
just  tickled  to  death  by  the  peculiar  fascination  of  his  first  automobile 
experience.  Just  as  he  was  enjoying  himself  the  vehicle  crossed  a 
network  of  trolley  tracks,  which  shook  the  occupants  quite  a  little. 

1 '  Great  Caesar,  what  have  we  struck  ? ' '    exclaimed  Warren. 

The  genial  operator  tried  to  explain  to  our  friend  Warren  the 
cause  of  the  jolting,  but  it  was  hard  to  convince  him,  and  it  was  notice- 
able after  that  as  trolley  tracks  loomed  in  sight  he  would  place 
one  hand  on  the  back  seat  and  the  other  on  the  front  and  raise  him- 
self until  the  tracks  were  passed. 

Warren  was  tickled  immensely  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vehicle 
sped  along,  apparently  on  clouds  of  dust.  Just  after  getting  out  of 
the  city  the  Secretary's  automobile  was  about  eleventh  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  consequently  received  a  good  share  of  dust,  which  made 
Warren  declare  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  scheme  if  some 
kind  of  a  street  sprinkler  could  be  carried  on  the  back  for  the  benefit 
of  those  following  behind. 

Everything  was  lovely,  all  hands  were  drinking  in  the  good  air, 
enjoying  the  surrounding  scenery,  when  something  went  wrong  with 
the  works  of  the  motor  of  the  Sec. '  s  carriage.  A  stop  was  made,  the 
passengers  alighted,  covers  were  removed  and  search  made  for  the 
seat  of  trouble.  The  Sec.  threw  off  his  goggles,  donned  a  pair  of 
gloves  suitable  for  working  about  grease  and  oil,  guards  were  removed, 
and  finally  he  succeeded  in  locating  the  trouble.  Warren  stood  by 
looking  on  for  a  while,  then  said  : 

"  Sorry,  old  chap,  that  I  cannot  assist  you,  but  the  fact  is  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  such  things."  He  realized  how  inconven- 
ient it  would  have  been  if  Sec.  had  not  been  there. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  a  fellow  wants  to  know  how  to 
handle  these  things  when  not  running  as  well  as  when  skidding  along 
at  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  an  hour." 

After  a  delay  of  about  twenty  minutes  the  jolly  party  resumed  its 
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journey,  feeling  pretty  blue  over  the  fact  that  they  would  probably 
arrive  last,  but  great  was  their  joy,  when  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of 
them  they  saw  Mr.  C.'s  machine  stalled,  with  a  fellow  lying  under 
it  on  his  back  trying  to  locate  the  cause  of  breakdown.  They  would 
not  be  last  in  after  all.  The  machine  owned  by  Mr.  C.  was  the  crack 
one  of  the  club. 

They  were  gliding  along  and  came  to  the  intersection  of  more 
trolley  tracks,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  Warren.  He  was  shaken 
up  considerably,  and  just  as  he  was  composing  himself,  a  crowd  of 
schoolboys  standing  on  the  corner  yelled  in  unison: 

"Wouldn't  that  jar  you?"  This  certainly  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

When  home  was  reached  the  three  occupants  presented  woe-be- 
gone  appearances.  It  of  course  is  essential  that  an  automobilist  be 
proof  against  water,  but  said  Warren: 

"There  is  a  fortune  in  store  for  the  man  who  can  devise  a  dust 
proof  style  of  clothing,"  for  although  they  had  taken  every  possible 
precaution,  the  dust  had  crawled  into  many  corners  which  they  imag- 
ined dust  proof. 

Warren  arrived  home  about  8:30  P.  M.,  and  found  his  wife  in  a 
great  state  of  mind.  He  was,  however,  by  this  time  an  enthusiast  on 
the  automobile.      He  explained  the  cause  of  his  abscence. 

"  Oh  !  Peter  !  "  were  the  first  words  of  Mrs.  W.  after  hearing  his 
explanation,  ' '  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing  when  you  knew  the 
danger  attending  such  sport?  " 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "to  spin  along  at  a  twenty-five-mile  gait 
makes  one  feel  as  though  he  were  really  living.  You  see,  it  was  this 
way.  I  was  asked  to  go  by  the  Sec.  At  first  I  refused,  as  I  am 
naturally  skeptical  about  new  f angled  notions.  Finally  I  consented. 
and,  my  dear,  I  started  out  skeptical  and  returned  a  faithful  believer 
in  the  horseless  carriage. ' ' 

Mrs.  W.,  however,  could  not  see  it  in  just  the  same  light  as  her 
husband.  Not  very  long  afterward,  however,  she  was  persuaded  to 
try  an  automobile  ride,  and  was  won  over  also,  Now  you  may  see 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  spinning  along  in  an  automobile,  not  the  Secre- 
tary's, but  their  own. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  folks  to  stand  off  and  declare  they  would  not 
ride  in  an  automobile  on  account  of  supposed  danger  attending  their 
use,  but  it  is  a  fact  that    "once   tried,    always   used,"    is  just   as  ap- 
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plicable  to  the  automobile  as  to  a  great  many  other  things,  and  people 
who  are  all  the  time  belittling  the  horseless  carriage  usually  become 
its  warmest  friends  after  their  first  experience. 


The  Ferry  Edict 

There  is  wailing  now  in  Gotham 

'Mongst  the  men  with  "  automos  " 
Who  have  friends  in  northern  Jersey 
Where  they  often  used  to  go. 

WThere  the  roads  are  all  macadam 

And  the  scenery  is  grand, 
With  its  many  hills  and  valleys 

And  the  streams  on  every  hand. 

But  a  barrier  has  arisen 

Worse  than  any  Chinese  wall, 
And  the  friends  across  in  Jersey 

Now  no  longer  have  a  call. 

For  their  "  auto  "  friends  in  Gotham 
Hear  the  gateman's  words  serene : 
"If  you  want  to  cross  the  ferry 
You  must  dump  your  gasoline/ ' 

R.  E.  Marks. 


"  We  veterinary  surgeons  in  New  York  are  in  hard  luck," 
said  one  of  them.  "  With  the  cable  cars,  the  trolley  cars  and 
now  the  automobiles,  our  business  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  meta- 
phorically speaking.  Soon  there  will  be  as  many  surgeons  as 
there  are  horses.  It's  nearly  as  bad  as  that  now,  and  as  automo- 
biles become  cheaper  and  the  likelihood  of  airships  coming  in  to 
supplement  them  grows,  the  prospect  for  us  isn't  a  bright  one. 
Lots  of  New  York  veterinaries  are  giving  up  the  attempt  to  make 
a  living  here  and  are  going  West."  Other  veterinaries  said  that 
this  man  was  a  croaker.  "  We  haven't  any  cause  to  complain," 
said  another,  "  and  won't  have  while  nearly  everybody  keeps  a 
dog.  My  only  grievance  is  against  those  mean-spirited  flat- 
house  owners  who  discourage  dog  keeping.  But  even  they  don't 
bar  cats,  and  veterinary  surgeons  have  lots  of  pet  cat  patients." 


AYS 

r— PREJUDICE 

WAS  OVERCOME. 


BY  EUGENE  WOOD 

F  course  it  made  a  great  impression  on 
all  the  people  in  Minuca  Center,  Ohio, 
when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  ' '  Doc 
Perry  had  bought  him  one  o'  these  here  what-you-may-callums, — 
funny  I  can't  think  of  the  name  for  'em — oh,  you  know — one  o'  these 
here  horseless  carriages,"  but  nobody  took  it  quite  so  much  to  heart 
as  old  Jone  Halliday,  who  has  the  Silver  Spring  stock  farm,  out  there 
by  the  covered  bridge,  about  three  miles  this  side  of  Bellpoint.  Old  Dr. 
Perry,  Dr.  Alonzo  B. ,  the  present  Dr.  Perry's  father,  and  Jonas  Halli- 
day were  great  cronies  and  often  used  to  talk  about  how  it  would  be  if, 
when  they  grew  up,  little  Austin  F.  should  marry  little  Eunice.  But 
however  the  fond  fathers  might  plan,  the  children  did  not  seem  to 
quite  see  it.  Austin,  like  all  right-minded  boys,  could  not  be  bothered 
with  little  girls,  especially  a  baby  eight  years  younger  than  himself,  and 
he  used  to  feel  kind  of  ashamed  when  anything  was  said  about  it. 
About  the  time  when  he  was  getting  ready  to  go  up  to  Cleveland  to  at- 
tend medical  lectures,  she  was  a  long-legged,  awkward  bean-pole  of  a 
thing,  as  bossy  and  self-important  as  any  other  girl  of  fourteen. 
Austin  F.  rather  fancied  the  mature  type  of  women  at  the  age  he  was 
then.  When  it  came  her  turn  to  develop,  she  was  at  Smith  College 
and  he  was  diving  into  the  practise  his  father  had  left  to  him  and 
studying  hard  as  any  young  physician  must  that  expects  to  amount  to 
anything,  no  matter  if  he  is  the  honor  man  of  his  class.  I  think  Eunice 
must  have  taken  some  kind  of  a  post-graduate  course.  Anyhow  I 
know  that  Dr.  Perry  did  not  see  much  of  her  until  she  was  about  three 
or  four-and-twenty,  and  had  come  home  to  the  Silver  Spring  farm  to 
stay.  Being  himself  about  thirty-two,  Dr.  Perry  was  of  a  good  mar- 
riageable age,  and  several  persons  in  and  about  Minuca  Center  acted 
on  that  hypothesis.      Among  them  was  old  Jone  Halliday.      Soon  after 
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his  daughter's  return  he  began  to  be  sickly,  and  that  was  strange,  for 
he  was  a  red-faced  man  200  pounds  in  weight,  six-foot-two  in  his 
stockings,  and  a  hearty  eater.  It  got  so  that  if  he  cut  his  finger  it 
seemed  that  Dr.  Perry  had  to  be  called  to  dress  it.  He  was  always  de- 
veloping some  little  ailing  or  other.  Along  about  3  o'  clock  of  a  fine 
afternoon  he  would  come  into  the  sitting  room  and  stretch  out  on  the 
couch  with  a  suffering  sigh. 

"What's  the  matter,  Pa?"  Mrs.  Halliday  would  ask.  "  Aint 
you  feelun  very  well  ? ' ' 

"  Not  very.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me  here  lately. 
I  got  a  kind  of  misery  in  my  leg,  and  then  it  flies  up  to  my  arm  and 
all  over. ' ' 

At  first  Mrs.  Halliday,  who,  all  her  married  life  long,  had  ineffec- 
tually sought  a  chance  to  doctor  her  husband,  suggested  boneset  tea, 
and  once  she  put  some  on  the  kitchen  stove  to  stew,  but  when  she 
brought  it  in,  blowing  on  the  saucerful  to  cool  it,  he  astonished  her  by 
rising  up  and  vowing  that  he  would  not  swallow  any  such  wash  as  that. 

"  I  want  a  reg'ler  veterinary,"  he  declared.  "  I  aint  a-goin'  to 
be  dosed  with  any  stable  remedies  at  such  a  time  as  this.  If  I'm 
a-goin'  to  be  sick  I'm  a-goin'  to  be  sick  proper.  That  there  boneset 
tea  may  be  the  very  thing  that  ud  set  me  off  into  a  hard  spell  o'  sick- 
ness.     You  don't  know. "' 

"  Why,  Pa,  it  can't  do  you  any  harm." 

' '  Well  then,  it  can't  do  me  no  good.  What  I  want  is  active  treat- 
ment. You  call  up  Doc  Perry  and  tell  him  to  come  out  here  and 
gimmy  some  condition  powders  or  sumpun.  Tell  him  they's  no  special 
hurry  about  it,  but  if  he  happens  to  be  out  this  way  in  course  of  the 
afternoon,  why  drop  in." 

He  was  always  much  improved  before  the  doctor  got  there,  and 
by  the  time  dinner  or  supper  was  served  (the  same  meal  went  by  both 
names,  according  as  the  old  folks  remembered)  his  appetite  was  as 
good  as  ever,  pulse  and  respiration  normal.  The  doctor  generally 
stayed  well  into  the  evening.  Miss  Halliday  played  quite  nicely  and 
sang  beautifully,  besides  conversing  most  agreeably.  Her  father  was  a 
good  talker  too,  when  he  got  going  on  horses,  and  especially  trotting 
horses,  and  the  time  passed  so  pleasantly  that  Dr.  Perry  often  called 
when  Mr.  Halliday  showed  no  symptoms  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  sigh  Mrs.  Halliday  always  made  extra  preparations  for  the 
evening  meal  and  brought  up  another  jar  of  quince  preserves  from  the 
cellar.      He  was  very  fond  of  quince  preserves,  Dr.  Perry  was. 
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I  said  that  Mr.  Halliday  especially  talked  trotting  horse.  This 
was  so,  although  he  bred  draught  horses  and  blooded  cattle.  The 
country  was  rapidly  going  to  the  dogs  in  Mr.  Halliday' s  estimation 
because  it  had  lost  interest  in  the  trotter  and  now  cared  only  for  run- 
ning races,  for  which  he  had  the  finest  contempt.  He  told  all  the  old 
trotting-horse  stories,  such  as  how  Lazarus  and  Defendum  got  their 
names.     They  were  new  to  Dr.  Perry  and  they  may  be  new  to  you. 

"  This  here  Lazarus  horse, "  said  Mr.  Halliday,  "  didn't  get  his 
name  till  after  his  first  race.  Then  when  somebody  asked  the  owner 
what  got  into  him  to  call  a  horse  by  that  name,  '  Why,'  says  the  owner, 
'  on  account  o'  the  way  he  finished.      Lazarus  come  fourth. ' 

"  Then  this  here  Defendum,  when  his  owner  come  to  name  him, 
says  he  to  the  stable  man  :  '  What  are  they  about  this  colt  that' s 
different  from  other  colts  ?  '  The  stable-man  studied  awhile  and  then 
he  says  :  '  I  don't  know,  without  it  is  that  he's  deef-and-dumb. '  So 
the  man  wrote  it  down  that  way,  only,  bein'  a  horse  man,  he  couldn't 
spell  as  well  as  some  and  he  got  it  down  the  easiest  way  :  Def-en- 
dum,  and  there  you  are. ' ' 

Mr.  Halliday  was  cut  to  the  heart  when  bicycles  became  so  popu- 
lar but  life  took  on  a  more  cheerful  aspect  when  their  vogue  passed 
and  he  declared,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  always 
said  the  craze  couldn't  last,  the  fact  being  that  he  had  been  afraid  it 
would.  But  his  joy  was  tempered  with  the  doleful  recognition  that 
automobiles  were  coming  in  and  apparently  were  never  going  out. 

"  Darn  those  auto— auto — "  he  began  one  evening. 

' '  Autobiographies  ?  ' '  suggested  Dr.  Perry,  who  was  present. 

' '  Oh,  you  get  out  !  Aint  you  ever  goin'  to  quit  riggun  me  about 
that  ?  ' '  Mr.  Halliday  had  once  been  taken  in  by  one  of  these  county 
history  fellows  and  it  teased  him  to  have  the  subject  mentioned. 
"Automobiles  is  what  I'm  talkun  about.  Ought-to-mob-'em  is  their 
name  by  good  rights.  Runnun  about  the  country  skeerun  the  horses  so 
they  won't  be  fit  for  nothun  afterwards.  I  don't  know  what  possesses 
folks  to  want  'em.  I'd  just  as  lives  ride  on  the  county  road-roller  or 
one  o'  these  traction-engynes  that  hauls  thrashun  machines  around." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dr.  Perry,  "I  was  thinking  of  getting 
one."  He  hadn't  thought  of  it  at  all,  but  he  liked  to  get  Mr.  Halli- 
day going. 

"Why,  look  here,  Doc,  you  don't  want  to  get  no  such  notion 
into  your  head.  It's  all  foolishness.  Look  how  much  they  cost 
Thousand  dollars  or  so. ' ' 
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1 '  Well,  you  know  yourself,  Mr.  Halliday,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  I  should  get  to  my  patients  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  guess  if  I 
was  to  buy  a  span  of  horses  that  could  go  from  25  to  40  miles  an  hour 
and  keep  it  up  for  100  miles  or  so  at  a  clip,  I'd  have  to  pay  consider- 
able more  than  $1,000  for  them." 

"Huh  !  you  couldn't  get  'em  if  you  was  to  pay  a  million.  But 
sposun  you  was  to  get  throwed  out  when  you  was  goin'  that  fast,  how 
about  that  ? ' ' 

"  It  couldn't  any  more  than  kill  me,  and  any  horse  can  do  that. 
I  don't  know  that  a  machine  is  any  more  dangerous  than  a  nervous 
horse.      What  do  you  think  about  that,  Eu — Miss  Halliday?  " 

It  may  be  regarded  as  significant  of  new  relationship  that  Miss 
Halliday,  brought  up  as  she  had  been,  should  have  replied  :  ' '  Nobody 
can  tell  what  is  in  a  horse's  mind  and  what  he  means  to  do  next. 
Whereas  a  machine,  tried  and  tested,  will  always  do  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  conditions."  It  may  have  been  Smith  College  that 
made  her  formulate  her  opinion  so  concisely  but  it  was  surely  some- 
thing else  that  made  her  take  sides  with  Dr.  Perry  against  her  father. 

The  discovery  of  a  heretic  in  his  own  home  caused  Mr.  Halliday' s 
jaw  to  drop  and  his  eyes  to  bulge.  Then  he  shut  his  mouth  firmly,  got 
up  and  left  the  room.  He  was  very  much  displeased  but  I  don't 
know  that  his  daughter  and  Dr.  Perry  were.  What  their  sentiments 
were  Mrs.  Halliday  seemed  to  have  guessed  for  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band when  he  joined  her  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  was  wonderun  if  you'd  ever  take  the  hint. 
How  would  you  '  a '  liked  it  if  Pap  had  set  around  and  set  around 
when  you  was  courtun  me  ?  ' ' 

Mr.  Halliday  hadn't  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  After  taking  all 
the  pains  he  had  to  get  Dr.  Perry  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
Eunice  and  then  to  sit  there  and  monopolize  the  evening  himself.  He 
pulled  off  his  boots  and  went  to  bed.  For  a  week  after  that  he  was 
in  rugged  health.  But  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  this  did  not  prevent  Dr.  Perry  from  calling. 

It  must  have  been  the  inborn  cantankerousness  of  the  human 
creature  that  impelled  the  physician  to  send  for  catalogues,  circulars 
and  printed  matter  on  the  subject  of  automobiles,  so  that  he  could  stir 
up  Mr.  Halliday  with  a  skilled  hand.  It  certainly  was  the  inborn 
cantankerousness  of  the  equine  nature  that  got  his  mare  Flora  to  begin 
acting  up  so  that  he  never  dared  take  her  out  on  long  night  rides,  and 
the  discovery  that   she  was  thus   favored  was   daily  fixing  the  habit 
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more  and  more  firmly  in  her.  It  wouldn't  do  to  put  all  the  work  on 
Dolly  and  his  practise  was  so  large  that  he  really  needed  two  horses. 
The  natural  result  of  both  forces  working  together  was  a  very  serious 
interest  in  motor  vehicles  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  Perry  bought  the  first  automobile  ever  seen  in  Minuca  Center. 
But  he  didn't  say  anything  about  it  to  Mr.  Halliday.  He  meant  to 
surprise  him  with  it. 

The  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well  gets  broken  at  last,  and 
from  playing  off  sick  Jonas  Halliday  actually  got  sick.  About  the 
time  of  the  January  thaw,  which  was  about  the  time  Dr.  Perry  got  his 
voiturette,  Mr.  Halliday  caught  a  cold  which  developed  into  such 
another  case  of  quinsy  sore  throat  as  he  had  not  had  since  he  was  a 
young  man.  Strangely  enough,  when  a  real  ailing  made  its  appear- 
ance he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  doctor.  It  wasn't  anything 
but  quinsy  anyhow,  he  said,  and  doctors  aren't  any  good  for  that, 
which  is  true  enough,  but  as  inconsistent  with  his  behavior  as  truths 
generally  are.  Also  in  that  week  there  had  come  over  the  sunshine 
of  the  young  people's  life  that  cloud  that  often  appears,  that  little 
cloud  of  a  disagreement.  Why  is  it  that  in  those  heavenly  months, 
all  too  brief,  when  the  young  man  says  to  himself  with  an  exulting 
soul  :  ' '  She  loves  me.  Me  !  And  she  loves  me  ; ' '  and  the  young- 
woman  dreams  by  the  hour  of  the  strong,  noble  nature  that  so  won- 
derfully finds  something  in  her  to  admire,  why  is  it  that  they  must 
now  and  again  forsake  those  Elysian  Fields  of  pure  romance  for  the 
sordid  earth  ?  I  cannot  understand  unless  it  is  that  we  cannot  live  in 
that  upper  air,  but  must  feel  the  solid,  if  sordid,  earth  beneath  our 
feet,  at  least  to  gather  strength  for  another  upward  flight.  So  it  was 
with  these  lovers.  As  if  charged  with  the  same  electricity  they  had 
repelled,  each  the  other,  for  a  moment.  But  only  for  a  moment,  for 
each  was  longing  for  the  other,  though  foolishly  dreading  to  seem 
eager  to  make  it  up. 

Now  quinsy  sore  throat  is  a  most  exasperating  illness.  The  victim 
is  not  sick  enough  to  go  to  bed  and  too  sick  to  stay  out  of  it.  Books 
and  papers  lose  their  interest  (they  never  had  much  for  Jonas  Halli- 
day). You  can't  smoke;  it  hurts  too  much  to  hold  the  cigar  between 
the  teeth.  It  is  as  much  as  the  contract  calls  for  to  open  the  jaws 
enough  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  and  eating  is  simple  torture.  It  seems 
to  a  man  with  the  quinsy  that  he  has  to  swallow  every  tour  ticks  of  the 
watch,  and  every  swallow  is  such  pain  that  he  is  almost  ready  to  take  the 
pledge  against  it  for  life.      Ordinarily  when  anything  got  on  Mr.   Haiti- 
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day's  nerves,  as  this  did,  he  could  be  remarkably  fluent  in  expression, 
and  that  is  a  great  relief,  but  quinsy  won't  let  a  man  talk.  Undoubt- 
edly the  worst  feature  of  it  all  is  that  it  isn't  dangerous.  A  person 
could  stand  it  better  if  he  knew  his  case  was  serious,  but  when  a  man 
can't  read,  can't  eat,  can't  smoke,  can't  drink,  can't  talk  and  yet  will 
be  good  as  new  in  a  few  days,  after  all  that  suffering,  it  looks  a  good 


Hey,  Doc  !  Here's  a  Case  for  \ 


deal  like  imposition  on  patience.  When  on  the  eighth  day  the  tonsil 
showed  no  signs  of  coming  to  its  senses,  Mr.  Halliday  at  last  consented 
to  have  Dr.  Perry  called  with  instructions  to  bring  his  lancet. 

The  heart  of  his  daughter  leaped  within  her,  though  she  would 
not  have  owned  it  if  her  mother  had  asked  her,  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  the  old  lady  was  too  wise  to  do.      While  the  doctor  was  comine 
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Mr.  Halliday  mumbled  to  Eunice  that  he  wished  she  would  look  into 
his  throat  to  see  if  she  could  detect  a  hopeful  speck  on  the  tonsil.  She 
was  trying  to  wedge  the  spoonhandle  in  between  his  teeth  when, 
through  the  window  at  which  they  stood,  they  saw  Dr.  Perry  open  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  driveway  that  led  from  the  Bellpoint  pike  to  the 
house.  Mr.  Halliday  looked  hard.  If  he  could  have  spoken,  he 
would  have  said:  "  Where's  his  horse?  "  But  when  he  saw  the  vehi- 
cle come  up  the  drive,,  self-propelled,  his  jaw  fell  in  spite  of  the  twinge 
it  gave  him.  He  rushed  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open,  and  as  the 
physician  came  up  before  the  broad  piazza,  leisurely  tack-tacking,  Mr. 
Halliday  bawled  at  him  in  a  thick  voice  in  rage  inarticulate.  A  spasm 
of  pain  stabbed  him,  but  in  that  moment  his  voice  cleared  and  he  was 
a  well  man. 

' '  Get  out  !  "  he  shouted.  ' '  Get  out  o'  here  !  You  and  your 
damned  old  mowin'  machine.  I  won't  have  you  about  the  place. 
Home  with  you  !  ' ' 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  the  physician,  smilingly  pre- 
paring to  alight.      He  thought  Mr.  Halliday  was  joking. 

"There's  just  this  the  matter,  that  I  won't  have  you  around  my 
house  with  that  box  o'  tricks.  Git  now  !  Git,  I  tell  you  !  Damn 
horse-scarer  !  " 

"Why,  Papa,"  expostulated  his  daughter.  "  you  must  not  talk 
so  to  Dr.  Perry.      He's  our  physician,  our  friend,  my — 

"  I  know  well  enough  who  he  is  and  what  he  is,"  shouted  Mr. 
Halliday,  throwing  her  hand  off  his  arm.  ' '  You  go  along  into  the 
house.  That  man  knows  what  I  think  of  them  automobiles,  and  he 
comes  here  with  one  to  insult  me.  Me,  and  I  raise  horses  to  sell. 
Don't  you  ever  show  yourself  inside  that  gate  again  as  long  as  you 
own  that  thing  or  you  and  me's  goin'  to  have  trouble.  And  I  wouldn't 
let  you  marry  my  daughter  if  you  was  the  last  man  on  earth.  Now 
you  put  for  home  before  I  get  the  shotgun. 

Mr.  Halliday  turned  and  went  into  the  house,  slamming  the  door 
viciously  behind  him.  The  automobile  slowly  went  around  the  Loop- 
ing carriageway,  leisurely  tack-tacking.  At  the  curve,  Dr.  Perry 
looked  around  once  more,  and  at  the  window  he  caught  the  wave  of  a 
handkerchief.  As  he  whizzed  down  to  the  highroad,  in  his  anger  he 
fancied  it  was  a  satirical  farewell  from  Eunice,  but  as  he  remembered 
the  expression  of  her  face  and  the  way  she  rebuked  her  hither  tor  his 
rudeness,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  she  loved  him  as  much  as  ever,  and 
that  she  had  forgiven  him.      She   had   forgiven   him!      He  exulted  at 
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that.  He  forgot  that  he  had  dramatized  how  he  would  forgive  her. 
He  saw  now  that  he  must  have  been  a  brute  or  she  would  not  have 
been  offended  by  him.  And  yet  she  had  forgiven  him.  Joy  that  so 
angelic  a  being  loved  unworthy  him  overtopped  the  anger  of  her  father. 

Mrs.  Halliday  and  Eunice  recognized  in  the  monologue  that  Jonas 
kept  up  for  a  day  or  so  the  ebullition  of  seven  days'  wrath  and  held 
their  peace.  They  hoped  for  better  things  when  he  calmed  down. 
But  Mr.  Halliday' s  general  and  professional  grievance  against  motor 
vehicles  as  an  attack  on  his  business  took  on  a  personal  grudge  against 
Dr.  Perry,  who  he  somehow  managed  to  blame  for  his  quinsy  too.  If 
he  had  loved  the  young  man  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  old  comradeship 
with  the  father,  and  added  thereto  the  admiration  he  felt  for  his  learn- 
ing and  the  affection  for  him  as  a  prospective  son-in-law,  he  hated  him 
now  as  intensely,  with  all  the  bitterness  and  contempt  the  losing  side 
can  feel  for  the  winner.  He  vowed  loudly  and  often  that  Dr.  Perry 
shouldn't  marry  his  daughter,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Mistaking,  as  men  will,  a  woman's  silence  for  consent,  he  repeated 
that  statement  just  once  too  often.  On  that  occasion,  Eunice  spoke 
up:    "It  seems  to  me  that  you  haven't  anything  to  say  about  it." 

' '  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Miss  ? ' ' 

' '  I  mean  this,  that  the  doctor  has  the  first  say  in  the  matter. 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  want  me  for  a  wife." 

"  Don't  want  you  !  You're  ten  times  too  good  for  such  an  up- 
start, and  I'll  tell  him  so.  Comun  up  to  my  house  on  his  old  road- 
roller !  I'll  show  him.  If  he  didn't  want  you,  what  was  he  taggun 
around  after  you  so  much  for  ?  ' ' 

"  I  thought  he  called  on  you  when  you  were  ill,"  breathed  Miss 
Halliday  demurely,  looking  down  as  she  made  the  shot.  Her  father 
snorted  angrily. 

"  And  then,"  resumed  the  young  woman  from  Smith  College  (I 
think  it  must  have  been  in  Logic  that  she  took  that  post-graduate 
course),  "  if  he  does  want  me  for  a  wife  he  will  probably  find  a  way  to 
say  so  in  spite  of  you. ' ' 

"  Not  if  I'm  around,  he  won't." 

"  Probably  not.  But  you're  not  around  all  the  time,  and  neither 
am  I." 

"  I'll — I'll  lock  you  up  in  your  room." 

' '  I  think  not, ' '  said  Miss  Halliday,  ' '  I  think  not,  at  least  not 
while  there  are  courts  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Even  though  I  am  a 
woman  and  can't  vote,  I  am  a  citizen  and  cannot  be  imprisoned  with- 
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out  due  process  of  law.  I  am  your  daughter,  but  I  am  also  my  own 
self." 

He  glared  at  her. 

"  Well,  then,"  proceeded  the  young  woman  from  Smith  College 
as  coolly  as  if  she  were  debating  a  matter  of  pure  academic  interest, 
' '  if,  as  I  have  shown,  Dr.  Perry  has  some  say  in  the  matter,  let  us 
suppose  that  he  has  said  it.  Then  I  have  some  say  as  to  whether  or 
not  I'll  accept  him." 

"  You  sha'n't  say  it." 

' '  Not  if  I  refuse  him  ?  ' ' 

"Well,  — 

"  I  can't  tell  till  he  asks  me  whether  I'll  have  him  or  not — 

' '  You  can  tell  whether  you  want  him  or  not. ' ' 

' '  I  was  going  to  say  that  my  freedom  of  speech  is  not  to  be 
abridged.  That  is  a  right  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  under  the  Consti- 
tution. ' ' 

(Yes,  I  remember  now.  It  was  Constitutional  Law  and  Logic 
that  Miss  Halliday  took  the  post-graduate  course  in. ) 

"  I'll  put  you  out  of  the  house  if  you  marry  that  man  !  " 

' '  I  had  expected  when  I  got  married,  if  I  ever  did,  to  live  at  my 
husband's  home." 

During  this  passage  at  arms,  Mrs.  Halliday  had  been  pleading: 
"  Now  Pa  !  Now,  Pa  !  "  all  in  vain,  but  when  he  said  he'd  put  his 
daughter  out  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Halliday  would  not  be  restrained,  but 
burst  out  with:  "Why,  Jonas  Halliday!  Are  you  plumb  crazy? 
Wouldn't  you  look  pretty  putting  your  own  daughter  out  of  the 
house?  Be  a  fine  thing,  wouldn't  it  now,  for  all  the  county  to  talk 
about?  I  just  see  you  doin'  it.  I  just  see  you  doin'  that  very  thing. 
And  you  talkun  about  who's  got  the  say  about  this  and  that  and  t'other. 
Yes.  Well.  I'd  have  you  know  I've  got  something  to  say.  This 
house  is  in  my  name,  and  Euny  is  my  daughter  as  much  as  she  is 
yours,  and  this  will  be  her  home  as  long  as  I'm  alive  and  she  wants  to 
make  it  hers.  Good  land!  What's  got  into  you,  Pa?  Man  that 
thinks  as  much  of  his  daughter  as  you  do,  actun  that  way,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you.  Why,  it's  ridiculous.  And  furthermore,  I  won't  have  any 
more  such  talk.  Now.  Laws  !  If  folks  was  to  hear  us,  they'd  think 
we  was  quarrelin'.  How  much  did  Enright  ask  for  that  little  bay 
mare  o'  his  ?  " 

This  was  the  only  pitched  battle  that  was  fought  on  this  issue,  but 
peace  was  still  far  from  being  declared.      It  somehow    got   into  Jonas 
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Halliday's  head,  that,  after  all,  everybody  else  concerned  had  really 
more  to  say  than  he  had,  but  he  set  his  jaws  firmly  and  resolved  to 
balk  the  match  if  he  could.  Perhaps  the  truly  emancipated  woman 
will  feel  provoked  at  Eunice  Halliday  to  learn  that,  after  her  bold 
stand  for  the  right  to  live  her  own  life,  as  soon  as  her  father  had  left 
the  house,  she  sat  down  and  had  as  good  a  cry  as  any  woman  that  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  post-graduate  course  in  Logic  and  Consti- 
tional  Law.  Her  mother  comforted  her  more  with  cooing,  sympa- 
thetic tones  than  words,  but  she  told  her  husband  afterwards:  "  She's 
just  you  to  the  dot;  just  as  bull-headed,  every  bit  and  stitch.  And 
she's  goin'  to  have  her  own  way.  Now,  you  mark.  You  might  as 
well  give  in  now,  while  you  can. 

"Well,  if  he  gets  her  and  I'm  bound  he  sha'n't,"  began  Mr. 
Halliday  and  stopped  for  a  moment  as  he  realized  that  he  had  weakly 
confessed  the  possibility  of  defeat  for  him,  "  if  he  gets  her,  he'll  have 
a  lovely  time  of  it  with  her. ' ' 

"Yes.  Well."  Mrs.  Halliday  tossed  her  head.  "I  don't 
know's  it'll  hurt  him  any  to  have  a  wife  that  can  spunk  up  to  him.  It 
ud  '  a '  been  all  the  better  for  you  if  I  hadn't  been  quite  so  poor- 
spirited.  You  know  what  I  told  you  all  the  time  about  that  county  his- 
tory fellow,  but  you  would  have  your  way  and  you  see  what  come  of  it. ' ' 

Mr.  Halliday  groaned.      Was  he  never  to  hear  the  last  of  that  ? 

"  And  I'll  say  this,  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  little  bay  mare 
you  bought  of  Enright.  You're  goin'  to  have  trouble  with  her,  now 
see  if  you  don't." 

Dr.  Perry  did  not  call  at  the  house  again,  but  they  often  saw  him 
shooting  by  like  a  meteor.  One  day  as  Mr.  Halliday  and  Eunice 
were  out  driving  behind  the  little  bay  mare  Jonas  bought  from  Enright, 
the  doctor  passed  them  in  his  voiturette.  Jonas  seized  the  lines  and 
prepared  for  a  runaway,  but  the  mare  only  moved  her  ears  and  kept 
up  her  gait  without  breaking.  Jonas  was  so  busy  looking  out  for 
what  did  not  happen  that  he  missed  the  sight  of  his  daughter's  recog- 
nizing smile  and  the  doctor's  responding  salutation.  But  he  was  just 
as  vexed  as  if  he  had  seen  it,  because  the  mare  did  not  act  up.  He 
would  have  been  still  more  vexed  if  he  had  known  that  she  was 
thoroughly  used  to  the  sight  of  the  automobile,  for  Eunice  had  her  for 
a  saddle-horse  and,  on  her  rides  it  was  Miss  Halliday's  invariable 
good  fortune  to  encounter  the  doctor  making  his  calls.  While  a  horse 
has  as  little  sense  as  some  human  beings,  it  still  has  sense  enough  to 
lose  its  fear  of  a  thing  known  to  be  harmless. 
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Mrs.  Halliday  knew  all  about  these  meetings,  even  if  her  husband 
did  not.  After  that  one  tiff  of  theirs  the  lovers  seemed  to  have  found 
out  that  the  opposition  of  Eunice's  father  was  about  all  that  the  course 
of  true  love  needed  to  keep  it  from  running  too  smooth.  So  by  the 
time  the  apple-trees  began  to  mimic  the  departed  snows  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  mysterious  perfume  of  the  wild-plum  thickets  and 
the  long-drawn  fluting  notes  of  the  turtle-dove,  a  certain  question  was 
asked  and  answered  in  a  way  that  made  two  hearts  beat  deep  and 
strong.  (Even  in  that  happy  moment  Dr.  Perry  noted  the  effect  it 
had  upon  his  pulse  and  respiration. ) 

' '  Dr.  Perry  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, ' '  said  Eunice  to  her 
father,  ' '  have  you  any  objections  to  him  ? ' ' 

"  You  know  well  enough  I  have,"  he  thundered  and  was  going 
on,  but  she  stopped  him  with  : 

"  He  says  he  wants  me  to  marry  him,  and — Papa,  I  love  him." 
She  looked  at  her  father  through  tears,  but  he  avoided  her  gaze. 

"  Now,  Eunice,  you  know  what  I  said.  You  sha'n't  marry  that 
man. ' ' 

"  Is  it  because  he  isn't  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for  me  to  live 
with?" 

He  was  silent. 

"  Is  it  because  you  think  he  can't  provide  for  me?  He  has  a 
good  practice,  but  even  if  he  hadn't,  I'd  be  willing  to  share  poverty 
with  him." 

He  was  still  silent. 

"Then  it's  only  because  he's  got  an  automobile  that  you  don't 
like  him  ?  ' ' 

"  Now,  Eunice,  I'm  not  goin'  all  over  that  again."  This  with  a 
fine,  lofty  air  of  dismissing  the  whole  subject. 

"  That's  all  the  objection  you  have  to  him,  isn't  it?  " 

Mr.  Halliday  was  apparently  absorbed  in  The  Horseman. 

' '  Do  you  give  your  consent  then  ?     Mamma  does. 

"  No,  I  don't." 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Papa,  don't  you  wish  me 
to  be  happy  with  the  man  I  love?  "  she  asked  and  put  her  anus  about 
him.  He  shook  her  off,  but  I  will  do  Jone  Halliday  the  justice  of 
saying  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  Very  well  then,"  she  said,  "  I'll  take  my  own  way  and  marry 
him  anyhow." 

"  Well,  you  won't." 
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"Well,  I  will." 

Their  eyes  met  now,  flashing  fire.  Never  before  had  father  and 
daughter  looked  so  much  alike,  though  Eunice  Halliday  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  "  the  very  spirit  and  image  of  her  daddy. ' ' 

After  that  no  more  was  said,  but  each  watched  the  other  like  a 
hawk.  To  strike  at  her  through  her  lover,  Mr.  Halliday  tried  to  get 
the  road  commissioner  to  keep  automobiles  off  the  county  roads,  but 
Mr.  Allbright,  being  a  politician,  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  that 
without  ruling  out  traction  engines,  and  hemmed  and  hawed  and  dilly- 
dallied in  the  most  shameful  manner. 

I  don't  know  if  you  ever  tried  it,  but  there  is  a  lot  to  arrange 
about  a  wedding,  and  when  it  has  to  be  solemnized  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  attending  that  of  Dr.  Perry  and  Eunice  Halli- 
day, it  complicates  matters  extremely.  Mrs.  Halliday  grieved  greatly 
for  she  had  planned  all  her  life  long  to  have  Eunice  married  off  in 
grand  style  at  the  Center  Street  M.  E.  Church,  where  there  was  a  big 
organ  and  a  high  ceiling  so  that  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  could 
have  all  the  room  it  wanted  to  spread  itself  as  it  came  crashing  down 
the  scale  from  its  initial  chord.  She  had  pictured  how  fine  Jonas 
would  look  in  a  "  dress  suit ' '  and  white  kid  gloves,  stepping  up  when 
the  preacher  says  :  ' '  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this 
man  ?  ' '  But  all  that  had  to  go  by  the  board  now,  and  she  was  not  to 
see  her  daughter  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  white  satin,  tulle  and  orange- 
blossoms,  nor  to  feel  the  flutter  of  a  mother  over  all  those  fine  fixings. 
There  was  a  grey  traveling  frock  and  some  other  things,  but  that  was 
all.  Still  there  was  some  fun  in  it;  it  was  just  like  Christmas  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  year,  having  to  make  things  on  the  sly  and  whip- 
ping them  out  of  sight  whenever  Mr.  Halliday  came  in.  But  it  was 
all  done  at  last  and  on  a  day  when  everything  was  ready  for  the  bride, 
the  new  home,  the  marriage-license,  the  preacher,  the  ring  and  all, 
Mrs.  Halliday  sent  Jonas  with  a  sample  of  Turkey  red  calico  to  Bell- 
point  to  get  four  yards  more  of  exactly  the  same  shade.  When  he 
was  gone  a  little  while  she  went  down  to  the  front  gate  with  Eunice 
and  when  something  came  up  the  road,  tuff-tuffing,  the  mother  kissed 
the  daughter  with  as  many  tears  as  if  she  were  never  to  see  her  again 
in  this  world  and  went  back  to  the  house.  She  had  not  been  there 
long  when  she  heard  Mr.  Halliday  call  out  :  ' '  Euny  !  Mother,  where' s 
Eunice?  " 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Halliday  tremulously,  "  I  thought  you'd 
gone. 
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' '  Yes, ' '  he  said,  ' '  but  I  turned  back.  I  thought  maybe  Eunice 
would  like  to  go  for  a  drive.      Where  is  she  ?  ' ' 

1 '  Why — why —  ' '  stammered  Mrs.  Halliday  guiltily,  ' '  she  was 
here  a  minute  ago." 

Mr.  Halliday  snuffed  the  air.  ' '  I  smell  gasoline.  Has  that  fel- 
low with  his  polecat-trap  been  here  ? ' ' 

Mrs.  Halliday  could  not  keep  from  reddening.  Her  husband  did 
not  need  words  from  her.  He  took  the  hint.  Leaning  forward  he 
gave  the  little  bay  mare  the  whip.      She  leaped  and  laid  back  her  ears. 

"Oh,  Pa!  Do  be  careful,"  screamed  Mrs.  Halliday,  but  Jonas 
never  heard  her.  The  buggy  just  missed  the  gatepost  by  the  fraction 
of  an  inch,  but  he  did  not  heed  that  either.  He  was  laying  on  the 
lash  and  following  the  scent  of  the  gasoline  along  the  road.  1* he  auto- 
mobile could  go  fast,  but  the  little  bay  mare  could  go  fast  too.  He 
might  not  get  to  the  preacher's  in  time  to  stop  the  ceremony,  but  he 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  horsewhipping  the  sneaking  hound  right 
before  everybody. 

Now,  of  all  days  in  the  world,  it  happened  that  on  that  particular 
day  the  cigarmakers  had  their  annual  picnic  in  McLaughlin's  woods. 
Old  Mrs.  Hofmuller,  who  had  three  sons  working  in  the  factory  and 
who  always  attended  the  picnic,  was  a  tidy  old  soul,  and  nothing  must 
do  her  but  she  must  shake  the  crumbs  off  the  table  cloth  over  the  fence 
into  the  road  just  as  Jonas  Halliday  went  tearing  by.  The  little  bay 
mare,  unused  to  the  whip,  was  already  running  away,  if  the  truth  was 
known,  but  at  the  sight  of  that  terrible  white  thing  fluttering  out  at  her 
she  gave  a  wild  lunge  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  overturning  the 
buggy  and  throwing  Halliday  out.  He  had  the  lines  wrapped  about 
his  hands  and  could  not  cast  them  off.  The  crazy  horse  kept  on  in 
her  flight,  dragging  him  nearly  half  a  mile  before  the  stubbed  splinters 
of  the  broken  buggy  stuck  fast  in  the  roadway  and  held  her.  When 
some  of  the  cigarmakers  caught  up  with  her,  she  was  kicking  and 
screaming,  and  Halliday  lay  unconscious  in  the  dust.  The  nun 
dragged  him  out  of  harm's  way  and  laid  him  on  the  turf,  while  two  or 
three  ran  back  to  the  grove  for  a  bucket  of  water.  As  the  others  stood 
staring,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  an  automobile  came  whizzing  up 
the  road. 

"That's  Doc  Perry,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  waxing  his  hat. 
"  Hey,  Doc  !     Here's  a  case  for  you  !  " 

The  physician  stopped  and  sprang  out.  "  It's  your  father  !  "  he 
called  to  his  new-made  bride. 
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"  Oh,  I  knew  there  was  something  that  made  me  want  to  come 
right  back  home, } '  she  cried.  ' '  Don' t — don' t  tell  me  he  is  dead.  Oh 
Papa,    Papa  ! ' '      She  knelt  at  his  side  in  an  agony  of  self-reproach. 

"  Not,  he's  not  dead.  He's  badly  hurt  though.  Seems  to  be  a 
fracture  of  the  femur.  Possibly  of  some  ribs,  too."  The  physician 
pressed  on  the  man's  chest.  He  groaned  automatically  though  un- 
conscious.     ' '  We  must  get  him  home  at  once. ' ' 

Dr.  Perry  blessed  the  day  he  had  selected  a  vehicle  with  a  front 
seat,  for  with  the  cushions  and  some  boards  torn  from  the  fence,  he  was 
able  to  extemporize  a  sort  of  litter  for  the  injured  man,  and  from  the 
broken  lemon  box  of  the  picknickers  he  prepared  temporary  splints  for 
the  broken  leg,  to  keep  the  parts  in  place  till  he  could  be  got  home. 

Jonas  Halliday  opened  his  eyes  to  find  himself  lying  in  his  own 
bed,  his  daughter  kneeling  by  him  and  his  son-in-law  holding  his  hand 
and  noting  the  strengthening  pulse. 

"  Oh,  Papa,  you  forgive  us,  don't  you  ?  " 

"You  haven't  lost  your  daughter;  you  have  gained  a  son,"  said 
Dr.  Perry. 

Jonas  turned  his  eyes  to  his  wife.  She  nodded  her  head  in  an- 
swer to  his  unspoken  query.  Then  the  big  fingers  of  the  horseman's 
hand  closed  on  those  of  the  automobilist  with  a  sympathetic  squeeze. 

"  I  reckon,"  he  said  painfully,  "  that — if — ouch  !  It  hurts  me  to 
get  my  breath — if  you  hadn't — come  along — just  when  you  did — with 
your — old  traction  engyne — I  mightn't  have—  "  he  smiled,  but  did 
not  finish. 

"That's  even  so,"  said  Mrs.  Halliday,  with  firm  conviction. 
' '  You  know  I  told  you  to  look  out  for  that  little  bay  mare. ' ' 
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The  Civilizing  Influences  of  Roads 

THE  history  of  roads  is  a  history  of  civilization.      Good  roads  are 
unmistakably  a  sure  index  of  the  various  grades  of  civilization.. 
This  is  a  very  live  subject  just  now  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
publish  the  following  extracts  from  an  address  on  the  subject  delivered 
recently  by  Henry  M.  Leland.      He  said  : 

Lord  Macauley  declares  that  of  all  inventions,  the  alphabet  and 
printing  press  alone  excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance 
have  done  most  for  the  civilization  of  our  species;  and  this  applies  to 
good  roads,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat. 

Every  improvement  of  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind 
morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as  materially.  "The  road,"  says 
Bushnell,  "is  that  physical  sign  or  symbol  by  which  you  will  best 
understand  any  age  of  people.  If  they  have  no  roads  they  are 
savages;  for  the  road  is  the  creation  of  man  and  a  type  of  civilized 
society.  As  roads  are  the  symbols  of  progress,  when  we  trace  back 
the  history  of  the  race  to  the  dawn  of  civilization,  we  find  that  the  first 
sponsors  of  art  and  science,  commerce  and  manufacture,  education  and 
government,  were  the  builders  and  supporters  of  public  highways. ' ' 

The  two  most  ancient  civilizations,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates  were  connected  by  a  commercial  and  military  high- 
way leading  from  Babylon  to  Memphis,  along  which  passed  the  armies 
of  the  great  chieftains  and  military  kings  of  ancient  days,  and  over 
which  were  carried  the  gems,  the  gold,  the  spices,  the  ivories,  the 
textile  fabrics,  and  all  the  curious  and  unrivalled  productions  of  the 
luxurious  Orient.  On  the  line  of  this  roadway  arose  Nineveh, 
Palmyra,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Antioch  and  other  great  commercial  cities. 

On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Carthaginians 
built  up  and  consolidated  an  empire  so  prominent  in  military  and  naval 
achievements  and  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  civilized  life,  that  for 
four  hundred  years  it  was  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  preponder- 
ance of  Greece  and  Rome.  These  Carthaginians  were  systematic  and 
scientific  road  makers  from  whom  the  Romans  learned  the  art  of  road 
building.  The  Romans  were  apt  scholars,  and  possessed  a  wonderful 
capacity  not  only  to  utilize  prior  inventions,  but  also  to  develop  them. 
They  were  beyond  question  the  most  successful  and  masterful  road 
builders  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the  perfection  of  their  highways  was 
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one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  their  superiority  in  progress  and 
civilization.  When  their  territory  reached  from  the  remote  east  to  the 
farthest  west,  and  a  hundred  millions  of  people  acknowledged  their 
military  and  political  supremacy,  their  capital  city  was  in  the  center  of 
such  a  network  of  highways  that  it  was  then  a  common  saying:  "  All 
roads  lead  to  Rome. 

From  the  forum  at  Rome  a  broad  and  magnificent  highway  ran 
out  towards  every  province  of  the  empire.  It  was  terraced  up  with 
sand,  gravel  and  cement,  and  covered  with  stones  and  granite  and 
followed  in  a  direct  line  without  regard  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  passing  over  or  under  mountains,  and  across  streams  and 
lakes  on  arches  of  solid  masonry. 

The  military  roads  were  generally  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  some- 
times they  were  double,  with  an  elevated  center.  Stirrups  were  not 
then  invented,  and  mounting  stones  or  blocks  were  necessary  accomo- 
dations ;  hence  the  lines  or  roads  were  studded  with  mounting-blocks 
and  also  with  milestones.  Some  of  these  roads  could  be  traveled  to 
the  north  and  eastward  for  two  thousand  miles;  and  they  were  kept  in 
such  good  repair  that  a  traveler  thereon  by  using  relays  of  horses 
which  were  kept  on  the  road,  could  easily  make  a  hundred  miles  a 
day  on  horseback. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  see  stretched  those  symbols  of  her  all- 
conquering  and  all-attaining  influence,  which  made  the  most  distant 
provinces  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and  connected  them  with  her  im- 
perial capital  by  imperial  highways. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  own  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  country  which  some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  have  been  telling  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  a  third- 
rate  power;  that  she  cut  but  little  figure  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  because  of  her  small  standing  army  and  an  almost  unknown 
navy. 

The  world  kept  their  eyes  upon  us  the  past  two  years  and  were 
surprised.  They  learned  that  it  was  the  nation  that  ordered  its 
admirals  to  go  out  and  capture  our  navy  at  sight,  that  found  out  that 
they  were  the  fellows  that  had  no  navy.  Our  admiral  quietly  said, 
"  Gridley,  when  you  are  ready,  fire."  Gridley  was  ready;  he  fired 
and  the  other  fellows'  navy  hasn't  been  heard  of  since. 

The  United  States  is  the  grandest  national  realization  that  ever 
happened.  This  little  country  of  ours  has  nearly  as  many  miles  of 
railroads^as  all  the  balance  of  the  globe.      She  raises  more  wheat  than 
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any  other  country  by  many  millions  of  bushels.  We  have  many 
millions  more  comfortable  houses  and  homes  than  any  nation  on  earth. 
We  raise  more  cattle  by  millions  on  millions  than  any  other  country. 
We  have  in  operation  more  steam  power  by  millions  of  horse-power 
than  any  other  people  that  the  sun  shines  upon. 

And  the  last  item  that  I  will  mention,  though  they  could  be  mul- 
tiplied, is  that  the  thirteen  struggling,  oppressed  colonies  of  but  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  to-day  have  more  wealth  by  many,  many 
millions  than  any  other  nation  on  the  round  globe,  including  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

And  yet,  fellow  American  citizens,  while  with  honest  pride  we  can 
state  facts  like  these,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  we  have  the  worst 
roads,  as  a  whole,  of  any  country  on  earth.  Confession  is  good  for 
the  soul  and  we  will  not  deny  the  fact,  we  have  thousands  of  miles  of 
the  worst  roads  that  lie  out  of  doors,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  our 
roads  are  modern,  high-grade  up-to-date  roads  than  any  other  people 
on  earth.  Yet  we  are  not  discouraged.  When  America  once  arouses 
itself  and  realizes  these  things  and  decides  that  we  will  have  the  best 
roads,  and  the  most  miles  of  good  roads;  when  American  enthusiasm 
is  once  stirred  to  action  in  this  matter,  its  skill  and  its  push  will  pro- 
duce good  roads  so  rapidly  that  in  half  a  century  we  will  have  more 
miles  of  choice,  superb  roads  than  any  of  the  old   countries  of  Europe. 


The  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  had  an  evening  run  Monday, 
December  3.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  C.  W.  Spurr,  secre- 
tary, in  a  gasoline  vehicle;  L.  R.  Adams,  president,  in  a  Winton; 
Mr.  Robert  Darling,  vice-president,  in  an  electric  machine;  F.  G. 
Webb,  treasurer,  rode  in  a  steam  vehicle.  The  run  ended  at  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  27  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  where  entertain- 
ment was  provided  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  club. 
Lectures  have  been  arranged  for  and  the  club  house  is  being  made 
ready  for  the  comfort  of  members.  Storage  for  automobiles  will  be 
provided  at  actual  cost  to  the  club. 


(  We  desire  those  interested  in  both  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  Auto- 
mobiles to  send  in  for  use,  in  this  department,  whatever  they  think  may  be  of 
interest  to  us  or  our  readers. — Editors.  ) 

A  Good  Section  for  Automobiles 

WE  hear  so  much  about  the  good  roads  round  about  New  York, 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island  that  their  praises 
have  become  somewhat  of  household  words  with  a  great 
many,  but  there  are  other  sections  within  easy  reach  of  New  York  which 
offer  charming  facilities  for  automobilists.  Permit  me  to  call  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  beautiful  roads  which  are  to  be  found  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  Some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
land  is  to  be  enjoyed  there,  as  one  travels  along  the  beautiful  roads. 
The  Woods  Road,  for  instance,  from  Tivoli,  Dutchess  County,  to 
Germantown,  in  Columbia  County,  is  a  most  delightful  one,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  majestic  Hudson  River  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length. 

The  roads  are  well  kept,  and  let  it  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  many 
of  the  farmers,  there  is  more  of  a  kindly  disposition  on  their  part  to 
maintain  them  in  good  condition  than  is  found  usually. 

It  is  true  that  many  hills  are  found,  but  none  of  them  are  so  steep 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  ascension  by  the  average  automobilist.  Most 
of  the  hills,  however,  are  found  when  traveling  in  an  East  or  West 
direction,  while  the   roads  running  North  and  South  are  usually  level. 

Being  familiar  with  the  roads  up  here,  having  traveled  over  them 
considerably,  I  thought  it  might  do  some  good  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  them.  One  can  get  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  out  of  a  few  days'  touring  through  Dutchess  County. 

Say  one  started  from  Poughkeepsie,  the  Albany  Post  Road,  upon 
which  one  sees  the  old  English  mile-stones,  could  be  followed,  paral- 
lelling the  Hudson,  passing  through  Hyde  Park,  then  touching  Staats- 
burg.     Just  after  leaving  Staatsburg  the  Post  Road  leaves  the  river 
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and  passes  through  the  pretty  little  town  of  Rhinebeck.  The  next 
town  of  any  size  is  Red  Hook,  a  picturesque  place  with  900  inhabitants. 

If,  when  Red  Hook  is  reached,  our  automobile  friends  would  turn 
directly  west,  to  Barrytown  Corners,  and  upon  reaching  the  last- 
named  point  go  north  again,  they  would  strike  a  veritable  garden  of 
beauty  in  the  roads  passing  through  the  grounds  of  St.  Stephen's  Col- 
lege at  Annandale.  Tivoli  would  next  be  reached,  when  the  Woods 
Road  is  next  on  the  program. 

I  refer  to  the  roads  of  our  county,  as  there  may  be  automobilists 
in  New  York  City  desirous  of  knowing  just  where  to  go  for  a  couple  of 
days'  delightful  touring.  You  cannot  do  better  than  spend  it  up  here 
in  good  old  Dutchess.  Joel  Smith. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    N.   Y. 


A  House  for  My  Carriage 

AS  was  said  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine,    the   question  of 
housing  an  automobile  is  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  buy- 
ing of  it.      My  space  is  limited,  and  a  house  i2xt8  feet  is  about 
the  limit,  so  I  have  drawn  out  the  plans  shown,  and  would  like  sug- 
gestions from  those  who  have  had  more  experience  as  to  improving 
them. 


GROUND  LINE 


END  OR  SIDE 


The  plan  view  shows  the  general  idea,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
door  is  on  the  side,  and  slides  to  right.  The  window  in  door  and  in 
the  house  are  to  come  together  when  door  is  open,  sc>  as  to  admit  light 
in  either  position.  The  dotted  linos  show  where  the  carriage  is  to 
stand  generally,  and  I  have  allowed  6x9  feet,  room  enough  lor  a  large 
carriage,  and  also  space  to  get  around  it   to  clean,  oil  or  repair.       The 
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floor  I  propose  making  of  cement,  and  raised  about  a  foot.  This  to 
give  a  floor  that  will  stand  water  from  washing — for  I  suppose  the  car- 
riage must  be  washed — and  oil  from  the  motor  or  tanks  without  being 
soaked  full. 

The  pit  is  on  an  angle  in  the  corner,  with  steps  down  from  the 
back  end.  It  is  40x72  inches  inside,  has  raised  sides  to  prevent  run- 
ning the  wheels  in  the  pit,  and  pointed  front  end  to  aid  in  getting  in 
position.  The  idea  of  the  angle  is  that  the  carriage  can  be  backed  on 
from  the  door,  and  can  be  run  straight  out  the  door  without  doing  the 
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obstacle  race  act.  The  gasoline  tank  is  in  the  corner,  as  shown,  and 
the  sketches  make  the  plan  clear.  As  I  haven't  any  use  for  an  upper 
story  I  have  drawn  a  slant  roof,  although  the  house  might  be  more 
artistic  with  a  gable  roof. 

If  I  had  to  economize  space  still  more,  I  should  put  the  pit  under 
the  carriage,  in  its  main  position,  and  have  a  sliding  plank  cover,  which 
would  be  closed,  normally,  but  could  be  rolled  open  at  will.  Having 
a  separate  pit,  however,  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  housing  your 
friend's  machine,  when  he  comes  to  spend  the  night,  instead  of  hunting 
up  a  livery  stable  for  him.  Frank  C.  Hudson. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Westchester   Automobile    Club 

THE  first  run  of  this  club  took  place  Saturday,  December  I.  A 
start  was  made  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  10  A.  M.  for 
Gedney  Hall,  Mr.  Howard  Willet's  country  place  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. ,  a  run  of  about  thirty  miles.  Upon  arrival  at  Gedney 
Hall,  Mr.  Willets  provided  an  excellent  luncheon,  after  which  a  visit 
was  made  to  his  stables  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  his  fine  show  horses, 
traps,  etc.  The  return  was  made  by  way  of  Mamaroneck,  through 
Larchmont,  New  Rochelle,  Westchester,  etc. 

The  day  was  a  fine  one,  and  fifteen  carriages  were  in  line.  Among 
the  members  present  were  Col.  ].  J.  Astor,  Howard  Willets,  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Bostwick,  Percy  Chubb,  Paul  G.  Thebaud,  O. 
Harriman,  Jr.,  Harry  C.  Graef,  Sidney  Chubb,  George  Moore  Smith, 
George  Gould,  E.  H.  Weatherly,  Charles  R.  Flint,  J.  R.  Walker,  J. 
Scott  McComb,  Charles  E.  Warren,  G.  D.  F.  Leith,  F.  W.  Geissen- 
hainer,  Jr.,  George  F.  Chamberlain,  J.  Dunbar  Wright,  B.  B.  Mc- 
Gregor, J.  S.  Whitehouse,  W.  H.  Russell,  George  Glaenyer,  A.  W. 
S.  Cochrane  and  Amzi  L.  Barber. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  decided  success,  and  every  one  present  en- 
joyed himself.  If  the  first  run  is  any  indication  of  those  which  are  to 
follow  then  we  prophesy  a  very  successful  career  for  the  Westchester 
Automobile  Club. 


A  French  official  report  from  Buenos  Ay  res  says: 
' '  The  use  of  electric  and  oil  power  motor  cars  is  developing 
rapidly  here.  Not  only  heavy  delivery  wagons,  but  also  luxurious 
carriages,  driven  by  oil  or  electricity,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with. 
The  roads  are  gradually  being  improved,  and  a  '  touring  club  '  has 
been  formed  with  a  view  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  automobil- 
ism.  One  of  the  first  resolutions  of  this  club,  the  members  of  which 
comprise  many  merchants  and  influential  amateurs,  has  been  to  estab- 
lish throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  roads  especially  re- 
served for  bicycles  and  light  motor  cars.  These  roads  already  radiate 
from  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  miles,  and 
the  work  will  be  continued  till  a  network  oi  similar  roads  exists  all 
over  the  country." 
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About  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club 

IT  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  present  to  our  readers  on  page 
44,    illustrations   of    three   representative  Western  automobilists. 

They  are,  respectively:  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Eddy,  Haley  Gilbert  &  Munroe  of  Chicago,  who  is  President  of  the 
Chicago  Automobile  Club;  Mr.  H.  M.  Brinckerhoff,  and  D.  Cottrell, 
M.  D. ,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  respectively. 

Mr.  Eddy  is  an  automobilist  of  considerable  experience,  both  in 
touring  and  racing.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  sport  and  is  of 
decided  value  to  all  its  interests. 

Mr.  Brinckerhoff  is,  in  addition  to  being  a  devotee  of  the  automo- 
bile, an  experienced  and  capable  engineer,  being  at  the  present  time 
mechanical  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  West 
Side  Elevated  Railway,  Chicago. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Cottrell,  is  one  who  has  tested  the  value  of 
the  automobile  from  the  standpoint  of  a  physician.  The  popularity  of 
self-propelled  vehicles  with  doctors  is  growing  very  much  and  one  club 
recently  formed,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  New  York,  has  an  unusual 
number  of  the  medical  profession  among  its  members. 

Other  officers  of  the  Chicago  Club,  and  whose  photos  we  were  not 
not  able  to  publish  with  this  article,  are:  J.  Ogden  Armour,  First  Vice- 
President;  Samuel  Insull,  Second  Vice-President;  F.  C.  Donald,  Third 
Vice-President.  The  club  was  organized  August  3,  1900,  with  forty 
charter  members.  Immediately  after  formation  several  short  runs  in 
and  about  the  city  were  made,  and  on  October  13  a  run  was  made 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  returning  the  following  day.  The  dis- 
tance covered  was  about  100  miles  by  road,  the  best  running  time 
being  7  hours  5  minutes. 

The  club  has  held  several  meetings  at  which  discussion  of  topics 
of  interest  to  members  have  taken  place.  The  members  now  have 
under  consideration  the  question  of  holding  an  automobile  exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  club  early  in  June,  1901.  The  club  is  a 
vigorous  one,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  pursued  an  aggressive 
course.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  a  club  it  will  wield  a  great  influence 
upon  automobiling  in  the  West. 


Automobiles  in  Parade  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NOT  the  least  important  division  of  the  Centennial  Parade,  held 
in  Bridgeport,  November  12,  last,  was  that  occupied  by  the 
automobile.  In  fact  it  proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  affair.  The  Automobile  Club  of  that  city  was  in  evi- 
dence. Every  member  of  the  club  having  his  carriage  in  line.  The 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  parade  showed  extremely  good  judgment  in 
placing  the  Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport  in  the  right  of  line,  the 
club  assisting  very  materially  in  clearing  the  streets  for  the  rest  of  the 
paraders  who  were  to  follow.  There  were  twenty-four  carriages  in 
line,  headed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Griffin.  Next  came  the  Board  of  Governors,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Godfrey,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Taylor,  Mr.  John  C.  Speirs 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Hills.  The  following  members  of  the  club  were 
present:  F.  W.  Bolande,  Dr.  C.  L.  Banks,  F.  C.  Beach,  J.  N.  Bulkeley, 
Louis  Cassier,  J.  B.  Cornwall,  L.  B.  Curtis,  H.  M.  Hills,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Godfrey,  W.  F.  Schweiger,  C.  Barnum  Seeley,  John  C.  Shelton,  E. 
V.  Sloan,  A.  N.  Stanton,  H.  N.  Sweet,  Harry  H.  Taylor,  A.  K.  L. 
Watson,  H  M.  Wells,  F.  A.  Wilmot,  Frank  Miller,  two  trumpeters 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Each  carriage  was  equipped  with  a  club  pen- 
nant bearing  the  club  design. 

Following  the  Automobile  Club  in  the  line  of  parade  came  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  "  Locomobile  "  Company  of  America,  headed  by  Master 
Allen  W.  and  Miss  Hazel  Speirs.  This  young  man  being  but  15 
years  of  age,  is  the  youngest  operator  of  an  automobile  in  Connecti- 
cut, which  he  handled  with  remarkable  ease.  The  ' '  Locomobile  ' ' 
exhibit  comprised  stanhopes,  buggy  top  carriages,  victoria  top  car- 
riages, "Locomobile"  surreys,  This  company  had  twenty-six  car- 
riages in  line. 

The  remainder  of  the  parade  consisted  of  the  State  militia,  naval 
reserves,  independent  military  companies  of  all  the  neighboring 
cities,  fire  companies  in  and  around  Bridgeport,  exhibits  by  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  in  the  city,  some  of  the  firms  sending 
floats  that  were  decidedly  beautiful. 

The  parade  was  pronounced  by  all  a  decided  success,  and  was  the 
greatest  affair  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  officers  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport  are  as  follows: 
Jonathan  Godfrey,  President;  Louis  Cassier,  Vice-President;  Frank 
W.  Bolande,  Secretary,  and  Thomas  E.  Griffin,  Treasurer. 


Meeting   of  the    Rhode    Island   Automobile 

Club 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  November  21,  when 
the  following  active  members  were  elected: 

Austin,  E.  A.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Carleton,  F.  B.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  ;  Holmes,  C.  E. ,  Providence,  R.  I;  Jackson,  Daniel,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Knight,  Prescott,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  MacWhinnie,  Dr.  A. 
Morgan,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Manton,  Joseph  P.,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Sweet,  Dr.  Charles  F  ,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Shaw,  Frederick  B.,  Provi- 
dence, R,  I. 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Bliss,  Edwin  C.  Bliss  and  Frank  H.  Bliss,  all  of 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  were  elected  to  associate  membership.  The 
following  governors  and  trustees  were  elected:  Joseph  E.  Fletcher  and 
William  G.  Titcomb  to  serve  until  1901,  William  B.  Weeden  and 
Henry  F.  Lippitt  to  serve  until  1902,  R.  Lincoln  Lippitt  and  Lowell 
Emerson  to  serve  until  1903. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors : 

Membership  Committee. — Mr.  Henry  A.  DuVillard,  Chairman; 
Mr.  William  G.  Titcomb,  Mr.  R.  Lincoln  Lippitt. 

House  Committee. — Dr.  W.  Edward  Hibbard,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Jonathan  Chase,  Mr.  John  Shepard,  Dr.  J.  A.  Chase,  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Read. 

Committee  on  Runs,  Contests  and  Tours. — Mr.  R.  Lincoln  Lip- 
pitt, Chairman;  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Perkins,  Mr.  Harry  G.  Martin. 

Committee  on  Laws  and  Ordinances. — Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett, 
Chairman;  Mr.  Richard  S.  Howland,  Mr.  Daniel  Case. 

As  a  special  committee  to  secure  suitable  quarters  for  the  club, 
the  following  were  elected:  Dr.  J.  A.  Chase.  Chairman;  Mr.  R. 
Lincoln  Lippitt,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Fletcher. 


NOT  DECIDED 


"  I  had  a  mind  to  buy  an  electric." 

"  You  changed  your  mind?" 

"  Yes;  I  have  now  half  a  mind  to  buy  a  steamer  and  half  a 


mind  to  buy  a  gasoliner 


The  Voiturette  Did  It 

Fast  he  held  her  hand  in  his'n, 

In  a  sort  of  love-locked  prison, 
While  he  told  the  burning  story  of  the  love  that  rent  his  breast : 

And  the  maiden  sat  and  listened, 

While  her  eyes  with  triumph  glistened, 
As  his  all-consuming  passion  he  in  trembling  tones  confessed. 

But  she  tenderly  repulsed  him; 

How  her  words  with  pain  convulsed  him  ! 
But  he'  d  often  heard  that  fainting  heart  ne'  er  won  fair  lady  yet, 

And,  with  eyes  upon  that  beacon, 

Hoping  that  she  yet  might  weaken, 
Every  point  of  her  objection  he  with  valiant  vigor  met. 

Yet  the  maid  was  unrelenting — 

Gave  no  token  of  repenting, 
Though  the  burning  words  he  uttered  seemed  to  almost  singe  her  ears  ! 

To  his  every  plea  emphatic 

She  would  shake  her  curl-topped  attic, 
And  his  feelings  overcame  him  till  he  almost  burst  in  tears  ! 

Then  a  thrill  of  hope  ran  through  him 

As  a  happy  thought  came  to  him, 
And  the  feelings  of  joy  within  him  burst  forth  in  epithet. 

As  she  fell  upon  his  bosom, 

Hugged  him  as  in  fear  she'd  lose  him — 
He  had  promised  that  his  bridal  gift  would  be  a  brand  new  voiturette. 

—(Ex.) 


Committees    of   the    Automobile    Club    of 

America 

THE  standing  committees  for  the  year  1901  are  as  follows  :  Con- 
tests and  Technical — C.  J.  Field,  chairman,  with  power  to 
appoint  four  associates.  Laws  and  Ordinances — George  F. 
Chamberlin,  chairman;  James  C.  Church.  One  to  be  appointed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlin.  Runs  and  Tours — Albert  C.  Bostwick,  chairman; 
Dr.  J.  Grant  Lyman  ,  J.  C.  McCoy,  George  Isham  Scott,  Harrison  K. 
Bird,  W.  E.  Scarritt,  J.  Dunbar  Wright.  House  Committee — Charles 
P.  Doelger,  chairman;  Malcolm  W.  Ford,  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Hill, 
Samuel  H.  Valentine.  Library  Committee — A.  R.  Shattuck,  chair- 
man; E.  E.  Schwarzkopf,  Frederick  W.  Tousey.      Membership  Com- 
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mittee — Gen.  George  Moore  Smith,  chairman;  Sydney  Dillon  Ripley, 
J.  M.  Ceballos,  V.  Everit  Macy.  Auditing  Committee — George  W. 
Young,  chairman;  J.  Talbot  Taylor,  Warner  M.  Van  Norden. 
Albany  Post  Road  Committee — J.  M.  Hill,  chairman;  Col.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  Amzi  L.  Barber,  Alexander  Fabbri,  Ernest  G.  Fabbri,  S.  T. 
Davis,  Jr.  Good  Roads  Committee — A.  R.  Shattuck,  chairman; 
Hon.  George  R.  Bidwell.  Foreign  Relations  Committee — Clarence 
G.  Dinsmore,  chairman;  David  Wolfe  Bishop,  J.  Dunbar  Wright. 


Stabling  Automobiles  Around  Harvard 

BY  O.  L.  STEVENS 

EVERYTHING  that  could  serve  as  a  means  of  conveyance  for 
Harvard  students  and  the  people  who  go  to  see  them  has  always 
made  Harvard  Square  a  center,  and  now  the  automobile  is 
taking  its  turn  at  it.  Hardly  more  than  two  years  ago  there  was  no 
building  specially  devoted  to  "  autos  "  anywhere  about  the  square,  and 
to  see  even  a  Locomobile  in  Cambridge  streets  was  a  matter  of  interest ; 
but  now,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  college  yard,  there  are  two  well- 
equipped  Automobile  Stations,  a  livery  stable  which  numbers  one  or 
two  Locomobiles  among  its  regular  "  boarders,"  and  a  tidy  little  club 
stable  managed  by  Harvard  students. 

This  club  stable  antedates  all  the  others,  and  it  owes  its  existence 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  college  men  first  began  to  get  the  automobile 
craze  it  was  rather  hard  to  find  any  suitable  place  in  which  to  store 
motor  vehicles  near  the  college,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  them 
properly  cared  for.  A  year  ago  this  fall  one  or  two  of  the  students 
found  a  chance  to  use  the  present  small  building  on  Remington  Street. 
Others  joined  them  later,  and  after  the  first  few  weeks,  in  which  each 
man  bought  his  own  supplies  and  paid  for  his  repairing  independently 
of  the  others,  the  present  club  plan  was  adopted,  the  expenses  for  rent. 
caretaking  and  supplies  being  figured  in  a  lump  sum,  of  which  each 
man  bears  his  proportionate  share.  The  members  have  named  them- 
selves, half  as  a  joke,  the  Harvard  Automobile  Club,  though  they  have 
never  been  very  particular  to  have  any  organization. 

Their  stable  was  intended  originally  to  house  the  horse  and  car- 
riage of  the  physician  who  owns  it.  But  it  lent  itself  easily  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  automobilists.      Its  main   door  opened  into  a  room  about 
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eighteen  feet  square,  which  had  served  at  once  as  carriage  house  and 
wash  room,  for  it  had  a  concrete  floor  sloping  toward  a  drain  in  the 
center.  A  passageway  six  feet  wide  led  from  this  room  to  the  horse 
stalls  in  the  rear,  and  also  to  a  small  room  where  the  harnesses  were 
kept;  while  at  the  right  of  the  passage,  entered  by  a  small  door  from 
the  front  room,  was  a  small  store  room.  There  was  a  good  loft  up 
stairs,  and  a  carriage  elevator  could  be  lowered  just  inside  the  main 
door  of  the  stable. 


Photo  by  W.  H.  Tupper,  Cambridge 

Exterior  of  Harvard  Automobile  Club  Storage  Station 


When  the  Harvard  men  took  possession,  all  they  did  at  first  was 
to  set  in  a  row  of  lockers  against  the  side  wall  at  the  right  of  the  main 
door;  put  a  bench,  vise  and  a  kit  of  repair  tools  in  the  small  rooms  at 
the  right  of  the  passageway;  and  hire  a  caretaker.  There  was  room 
enough  for  a  row  of  four  carriages  on  the  concrete  in  front  of  the 
lockers,  and  others  could  be  kept — rather  inconveniently,  to  be  sure — 
in  the  space  in  front  of  the  horse  stalls  or  in  the  passageway;  while  the 
stalls  themselves  gave  plenty  of  room  for  supplies,  a  hose  attached  to  a 
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faucet  rising  at  the  edge  of  the  concrete  made  it  easy  to  fill  a  water 
tank  anywhere  in  the  building,  and  the  concrete  itself  made  the  best 
kind  of  a  floor  on  which  to  stand  a  carriage  while  it  was  being  repaired 
or  overhauled.  Several  of  the  members  have  always  done  most  of 
their  overhauling  for  themselves,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  find  that 
an  ingenious  use  of  the  elevator  would  save  a  deal  of  backache.  They 
merely  lowered  the  elevator  until  the  forward  wheels  of  the  ' '  sick  ' ' 
carriage  could  be  run  upon  it,  then  raised  it  about  four  feet  and  fas- 
tened it,  thus  holding  the  carriage  tilted  up  so  that  the  repairer  could 
get  at  all  its  mechanism  by  sitting  comfortably  in  front  of  it,  instead  of 
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Photo,  by  W.  H.  Tupper,  Cambridge 

Interior  of  Harvard  Automobile  Club  Storage  Station 

lying  flat  on  his  back  underneath  it,  as  he  would  have  had  to  do  with 
the  carriage  on  the  floor.  When  the  members  returned  to  college 
after  last  summer's  vacation  they  made  several  changes  in  their  stable. 
They  had  the  partitions  in  the  old  stalls  pulled  out,  gaining  room  for 
four  or  five  more  Locomobiles  where  the  stalls  were,  and  by  building  an 
incline  to  overcome  the  six  or  eight  inches  difference  between  the  Level 
of  the  stalls  and  the  floor  of  the  old  harness  room  they  made  the  latter 
room  available  for  four  more  Locomobiles.  They  also  sot  up  a  minia- 
ture machine  shop  in  a  corner  of  the  loft,  and  gave  over  the  small  room 
down  stairs,  where  the  tools  had  boon  kept,  to  the  uses  oi  an  office,  so 
far  as  the  stable  could  be  said  to  have  any. 
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Probably  the  Harvard  automobilists  get  more  real  fun  out  of  their 
machines  than  any  other  set  of  enthusiasts  around  Boston.  They  go 
speeding  about  in  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  rain  or  shine, 
to  the  delight  of  their  friends  and  the  distraction  of  their  caretakers. 
A  frequent  sight  on  the  asphalt  and  vitrified  brick  of  Harvard  Square 
is  a  Winton  or  a  Locomobile  with  three  or  four  students  piled  upon  its 
single  seat.  And  only  a  month  or  two  ago  one  member  nearly  smashed 
himself  and  carriage  into  unrecognizable  fragments  by  collision  with  a 
tree  while  racing  in  the  dark  on  a  crooked  road.  There  have  been 
man}*  races  in  daylight  since  the  club  was  started,  however, — not  all  of 
them  prearranged,  but  many  of  them  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account.  When  the  club  first  started,  some  of  the  members  took  their 
time  from  point  to  point  every  time  they  went  out,  and  the  rivalry  as 
to  whose  carriage  was  the  swiftest  was  lively.  Gradually  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  swiftest  machines  were  those  owned  respectively  by  Mr. 
Warwick  Greene,  a  New  Yorker,  and  the  son  of  General  Francis  Y. 
Greene,  and  Mr.  Charles  Boyden  of  Boston.  Mr.  Greene  had  one  of 
the  first  twenty-five  Locomobiles  made  at  the  Newton  factory,  and  Mr. 
Boyden' s  was  the  same  type  of  carriage  of  a  more  recent  build.  They 
had  several  impromptu  speed  trials  without  reaching  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  which  carriage  was  the  best,  and  at  length  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  grand  trial  should  take  place  on  a  five-mile  stretch  of  the 
Newton  Boulevard,  the  machine  which  covered  the  ten  miles  out  and 
return  in  the  best  time  to  be  declared  the  victor.  The  Stanley 
Brothers  of  Newton  were  interested  in  the  race,  and  the  local  agents  for 
the  De  Dion  and  Orient  tricycles  heard  of  it  and  secured  the  permis- 
sion of  the  participants  to  try  conclusions  at  the  same  time  with  tricy- 
cles. The  only  difficulty  was  the  police  regulation  against  speeding  on 
the  public  roads,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  could  be  overcome  by 
holding  the  race  previous  to  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  morning 
of  June  1 6  of  the  present  year  was  chosen,  and  at  the  appointed  time, 
before  the  staid  Newtonians  were  astir,  automobilists  from  all  around 
the  city  gathered  near  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  and  the  two  Har- 
vard men  in  their  Locomobiles,  Mr.  C.  H.  Metz  and  Albert  Cham- 
pion, on  Orient  tricycles,  and  John  Robbins  on  a  De  Dion,  were 
started  in  due  form  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Stanley,  with  Dr.  G.  B.  Henshaw  of 
Cambridge  holding  the  watch.  It  was  a  beautiful  start,  but  it  came  to 
nothing,  so  far  as  deciding  the  question  at  issue  was  concerned. 
About  a  mile  down  the  boulevard,  just  around  a  sharp  turn,  a  squad  of 
Newton  policemen  had  lined  up  across  the  roadwav  with  drawn  clubs. 
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They  flagged  the  race.  Mr.  Metz  got  by  them,  for  he  was  in  the  lead, 
but  Messrs.  Boyden  and  Champion  were  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law 
and  had  to  stand  a  wait  of  two  hours  at  the  police  station  before  the 
Court  allowed  them  their  liberty  through  the  payment  of  a  fine.  There 
have  been  no  more  attempts  at  arranging  road  races  since,  though  the 
racing  spirit  in  the  club  is  dormant  rather  than  extinct. 

The  membership  in  the  club  for  the  opening  season,  besides  the 
two  men  mentioned  above,  included  Mr.  William  M.  Crane  of  New 
York,  who    had   the   first   Winton    carriage   in   the  club  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
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Iselin,  son  of  the  well-known  New  York  yachtsman  and  owner  of 
another  Winton  ;  Mr.  Walter  A.  Boal,  who  won  one  of  the  races  at 
last  summer's  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  meet  in  his  Locomobile.  He  made 
part  of  his  trip  from  Cambridge  to  Chicago  last  summer  over  the  road 
in  his  carriage.  Mr.  John  T.  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Lutz, 
of  Boston,  also  had  Locomobiles. 

Most  of  the  Harvard  men  outside  the  club  who  have  automobiles 
keep  them  at  the  Automobile  Station  on  Palmer  Street,  just  in  the 
rear   of  what   is   known   as    Harvard    Row,    forming    one  side  of  the 
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square.  It  was  opened  just  before  Class  Day  last  summer.  An  en- 
terprising bicycle  dealer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Furniss,  thought  he  saw  a  chance 
to  do  a  good  business  in  storing  and  caring  for  the  steam  and  gasoline 
carriages  which  could  not  gain  admittance  to  the  Harvard  club  stable 
or  to  the  only  other  automobile  station  in  the  city,  that  of  the  New 
England  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Company,  which  at  that 
time  took  in  no  carriages  except  its  own  cabs  and  leased  vehicles.  Mr. 
Furniss  got  control  of  the  two-story  brick  building  on  Palmer  Street, 
which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  carriage  and  blacksmith  shop,  re- 
constructed the  entrance 
so  that  carriages  could  be 
run  in  easily  from  the 
street,  fitted  up  an  office 
in  one  corner,  built  in  a 
wash-floor  opposite  the 
door,  and  hung  out  a 
sign.  He  got  in  two 
Locomobiles  almost  im- 
mediately, and  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  had 
several  others.  A  room 
at  the  rear  was  also  taken, 
and  this  will  be  fitted  up 
as  a  repair  shop  if  business 
warrants  it  in  the  spring. 
The  floor  of  the  main 
stable  is  about  25  x  70 
feet.  Only  the  ground 
floor  is  used,  though  there 
is  room  for  extension  on 
the  second  floor  when 
it    is    needed.         Skilled 

workmen  are  on  hand  all  the  time  to  care  for  carriages  ;  vehicles  of 
patrons  are  called  for  and  delivered,  and  though  the  station  does  not 
make  a  pretentious  appearance,  it  offers  exactly  the  same  advantages 
for  automobile  owners  that  a  first-class  livery  stable  offers  to  the  own- 
ers of  horses. 

The  station  of  the  New  England  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation 
Company  has  only  within  a  short  time  been  ready  to  undertake  the 
general  business  of  storing  and  caring  for  all  kinds  of  automobiles.     It 
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was  started  as  a  recharging  station  for  the  public  carriages  which  began 
to  make  frequent  runs  out  from  Boston  as  soon  as  public  automobiles 
made  their  appearance  on  Boston  streets.  This  use  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  on  such  days  as  Class  Day,  or  on  afternoons  when  big 
games  are  in  progress  on  Soldiers'  Field,  practically  every  vehicle  the 
company  can  muster  is  called  on  for  one  or  more  Cambridge  trips. 
More  recently  the  station  has  had  a  large  number  of  electric  delivery 
wagons  to  recharge,  as  its  business  for  mercantile  houses  has  developed. 

The  station  is  in  one  section  of  the  old  brick  car-houses  of  the 
Cambridge  Railway,  abandoned  as  a  street  railway  center  ever  since 
trolleys  displaced  horses.  On  the  main  floor  the  office  is  at  the  right 
of  the  entrance  ;  behind  it  is  the  engine  and  dynamo  of  the  type  com- 
mon to  all  the  company's  sub-stations  ;  while  against  the  rear  wall  is 
the  apparatus  for  drawing  the  heavy  batteries  out  of  the  carriages  and 
replacing  them  with  fresh  cells.  Racks  for  holding  batteries  while 
being  recharged  extend  along  the  entire  length  of  the  wall  at  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  and  in  front  of  them  is  a  pit  to  allow  a  repairer  to  get 
at  the  mechanism  beneath  a  carriage.  The  station  has  had  a  man  on 
duty  all  the  time  for  its  electric  business  alone,  and  there  will  proba- 
bly be  an  increase  in  the  force  as  the  new  storage  department  develops. 
The  development  of  the  station  to  meet  this  new  business  will  be  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  for  the  room  is  limited  only  by  the  outer 
walls  of  what  was  the  old  stable  for  street  cars,  and  which  enclose  sev- 
eral times  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Vehicle  Company. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  livery  stable  which  takes  in 
automobiles  drew  the  line  at  gasoline  carriages.  The  proprietors  said 
that  horses  could  get  along  very  well  with  a  self-propeller  that  made 
no  more  noise  than  a  steam  carriage,  but  that  they  couldn't  stand  a 
thing  that  whirred,  and  purled  and  rattled  while  it  was  supposed  to  be 
merely  waiting  to  start. 


Committee    of  the    National    Good    Roads 

Association 

AT  the  recent  gathering  of  good  roads  enthusiasts,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, there  was  proposed  and  perfected  a  permanent  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Good  Roads  Association.  This  matter 
of  urging  the  betterment  of  our  roads  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  farmers  throughout  the  country  instead  of  opposition  on  their 
part,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Perhaps  in  the  future  farmers  generally 
will  look  back  with  gratitude  upon  the  labors  of  these  champions  of  good 
roads.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  our  country,  which  stands  for  the 
best  in  so  many  things,  should  tolerate  such  a  poor  system  of  roads, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  conference  just  held  gave  a  telling  impetus  to 
the  great  number  of  those  fighting  for  a  better  condition  of  things. 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization  will  be  in  Chicago.  The 
officers  elected  were  :  President,  William  H.  Moore,  Missouri;  secre- 
tary, R.  W.  Richardson,  Nebraska;  treasurer,  Edwin  A.  Potter,  Illi- 
nois; vice-presidents,  California,  John  Baruch;  Colorado,  William 
Wadley;  Washington,  J.  A.  James;  Idaho,  W.  E.  Pierce;  Wyoming, 
A.  L.  Fallows;  Montana,  Samuel  Fortier;  Minnesota,  S.  W.  Cooley; 
Wisconsin,  G.  W.  Pratt;  Michigan,  A.  E.  Palmer;  Kansas,  William 
Bradbury;  Iowa,  G.  H.  Van  Hooten;  Illinois,  G.  M.  Greenbau^ri; 
Ohio,  J.  W.  Stewart;  Utah,  F.  J.  Richardson;  South  Carolina,  E.  S. 
Tessier,  Jr.;  New  York,  William  B.  Clark;  North  Carolina,  J.  A. 
Holmes;  Kentucky,  I.  B.  Noll;  New  Jersey,  General  E.  G.  Harrison; 
honorary,  Andrew  Pattullo,  M.  P.,  and  A.  W.  Campbell  of  Canada. 

An  address  was  made  by  W.  H.  Moore,  in  which  he  gave  a 
description  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Good  Roads  Association,  of 
which  he  is  also  president. 

During  one  of  the  sessions  Howard  H.  Gross,  expert  on  good 
roads  for  Illinois,  presented  a  paper  on  legislation.  He  said  that  the 
first  proposition  to  be  considered  was  the  education  of  the  public  to  a 
full  realization  of  what  good  roads  meant.  He  declared  that  every 
dollar  spent  for  hard  roads  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land  fully  $5. 
A  1  mill  tax  on  the  real  estate  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Cross  said,  would  raise 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  the  construction  of  hard  roads.  He  figured 
that  this  would  not  mean  over  a  tax  of  one-half  a  cent  on  a  bushel  of 
corn,  while  the  producer  would  be  able  to  get  from  4  to  5  cents  more 
per  bushel  if  enabled  to  get  his  corn  to  the  market  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 


Run  of  the  Automobile  Club  to  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

WHETHER  it  was  pressure  of  business  or  the  coldness  of  the 
weather  which  prevented  a  larger  turnout  on  this  occasion  it 
is  hard  to  say.  However,  when  the  time  came  to  start  there 
were  comparatively  few  ready  to  take  the  ride.  Even  some  of  those 
who  had  thought  of  taking  it  in  were  inclined  to  change  their  mind. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bostwick  led  the  way  at  10  A.  M. ,  in  his  24-horse  power 
Panhard,  accompanied  by  his  machinist.  Others  who  participated  in 
the  run  were:  D.  Wolfe  Bishop  with  his  chauffeur;  Dr.  Grant  Lyman 
and  chauffeur,  with  Messrs.  H.  H.  Pease  and  W.  H.  Hall  as  guests; 
Winslow  E.  Buzby  and  R.  H.  Jones  in  a  Locomobile;  Frank  Craven 
in  a  De  Dion  Motorette,  with  R.  E.  Jarrige  as  guest;  Mr.  G.  B.  Adams 
ran  a  9-horse  power  Packard,  having  A.  R.  Hawley  as  guest;  J.  Dun- 
bar Wright  operated  his  Winton,  accompanied  by  his  machinist;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Ions  ran  another  9-horse  power  two-seated  Packard,  having  as 
guests  Messrs.  F.  W.  Tousey,  Fred  H.  Colvin  and  Jas.  J.  Salmond. 

All  those  who  started  were  well  wrapped  up  and  in  a  condition  to 
stand  the  long  run.  As  the  gay  party  sped  along  they  were  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  genuine  ' '  winter  run. ' '  Skaters  were  seen  at  intervals 
and  the  whole  surroundings  suggested  winter. 

After  leaving  the  confines  of  New  York  city,  the  route  lay  through 
the  following  places:  Fordham,  Bartow,  New  Rochelle,  Larchmont, 
Mamaroneck,  Rye,  Port  Chester,  Greenwich,  Cos  Cob,  Stamford, 
Darien,  Rowayton  and  Norwalk.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  expected 
that  the  Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport  would  meet  the  visitors,  but 
as  the  latter  had  reached  that  point  sooner  than  the  Bridgeport  club  had 
expected  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  and  consequently  those  that  started 
from  New  York  rode  into  Bridgeport  alone. 

When  Bridgeport  was  reached,  headquarters  were  made  at  the 
Arcade  Hotel,  on  State  Street,  and  vehicles  were  stored  at  several 
nearby  livery  stables. 

In  the  evening  the  Bridgeport  automobilists  entertained  the 
visitors  at  dinner,  after  which  two  boxes  in  the  Park  City  Theater  were 
placed  at  their  disposal  to  witness  Grace  George  and  her  company  in 
"  Her  Majesty." 

Sunday  morning  when  the  automobilists  awoke  it  was  snowing,  and 
considerable  had  already  fallen  during  the  night,  giving  a  decidedly 
wintry  appearance. 

The  various  machines  left   Bridgeport   at  different   hours.      Those 
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who  took  part  in  the  run  enjoyed  it  very  much  in  spite  of  the  cold 
weather.  The  hospitality  of  the  Bridgeport  Club  was  overwelming. 
It  did  all  in  its  power  to  make  all  feel  at  home,  and  needless  to  say, 
succeeded.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  members  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  catered  to  the  wants  of  their  visitors,  not  only  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment, but  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  gasoline,  storage,  and  in 
other  ways. 

The    Liquid   Air   Automobile 

WE  feel  that  such  a  decided  innovation  as  the  liquid  air  automo- 
bile will  be  much  discussed,  and  that  our  readers  who  have 
not  looked  into  the  machine  will  expect  an  opinion  on  it. 
Without  doubt  one  of  the  chief  novelties  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
show  was  the  Tripler  liquid  air  exhibit.  The  machine  was  a  Locomo- 
bile, with  the  boiler  and  water  tanks  replaced  by  liquid  air  tanks,  and 
it  ran  very  smoothly,  when  in  operation,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  and  considering  all  the  claims  made  by  the 
exhibitors  to  be  true,  we  fear  the  future  of  the  machine  is  so  very 
much  in  the  future  as  to  prevent  its  being  feasible  for  years  to  come. 

Liquid  air  is  a  method  of  transmitting  and  storing  power  the  same 
as  electricity,  and  is,  of  course,  simply  air  compressed  to  the  point  of 
liquefaction.  It  presents  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
known  to  science,  and  interests  every  one  who  appreciates  the 
wonderful  in  any  form.  But  as  a  mechanical  proposition  for  running 
automobiles  it  has  several  serious  drawbacks. 

It  cannot  be  stored  in  closed  vessels,  as  it  develops  a  tremendous 
pressure,  which  would  burst  any  tank  that  it  is  practical  to  build. 
So  a  vent  must  be  left  which  acts  as  a  safety  valve  on  a  boiler,  and  re- 
lieves all  pressure  above  the  desired  limit,  say  200  pounds.  This 
means  that  the  air  is  constantly  escaping  when  not  being  used,  and  if 
a  machine  stands  in  the  carriage  house,  the  motive  power  disappears, 
leaving  it  helpless. 

As  it  cannot  be  stored  in  a  tank  in  the  house,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  go  to  the  liquid  air  plant  with  a  jug,  or  hire  a  mule  to  tow  the 
machine  there  to  be  filled,  unless  you  invest  in  a  compressing  plant 
of  your  own.  Even  with  a  liquid  air  plant  in  every  town  this  is  not 
especially  convenient,  and  at  present  it  is  practically  prohibitive. 

This  is  another  case  where  the  actual  cost  of  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine is  not  a  feature,  but  the  inconvenience  of  recharging  puts  it  out 
of  the  list  of  possibilities,  for  the  present,  at  least. 


Anniversary  Run  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain 

THE  London  to  Southsea  run  was  an  unqualified  success,  and 
will  rank  as  the  principal  item  of  an  eventful  year  to  auto- 
mobilists.  When  one  recalls  the  utter  failure  of  the  Brighton 
run  some  three  years  ago,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  autocar  since  then 
is  simply  marvellous.  The  distance  from  London  to  Southsea  is  about 
74  miles.  Much  of  the  road  is  hilly,  especially  between  the  towns  of 
Guilford  and  Milford.  The  ride  was  certainly  calculated  to  test  the 
qualities  of  the  machines  which  took  part  in  the  run. 

The  procession  started  from  Whitehall  at  9:30  o'clock  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  and  fortunately  for  all  concerned  the  weather  was 
fine  and  fairly  clear,  considering  the  time  of  year.  Every  class  of 
motor  was  represented,  and  although  the  petrol  driven  car  predom- 
inated there  were  representatives  of  steam  and  electricity.  The  long 
line  extended  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  away  on  the  Embankment, 
and  the  crowd  of  sightseers  enjoyed  a  novel  view.  It  was  really  10 
o'clock  before  a  move  was  made,  and  then  things  progressed  very 
briskly.  The  club  regulations  as  to  pace  were  strictly  adhered  to  and 
there  was  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that  score.  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  club,  led  the  way  on  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth's  Pan- 
hard  No.  24,  and  he  was  followed  by  over  100  cars,  each  bearing  an 
official  number. 

There  were  one  or  two  stoppages  between  the  starting  point  and 
Thames  Dilton,  but  the  unfortunate  motorists  put  on  a  good  face  and 
were  able  to  "  follow  on  "  as  Miss  Edna  May  used  to  sing.  Mr.  May- 
hew,  of  the  London  County  Council,  on  his  16  horse-power  Napier 
made  the  pace  a  little  warmer  and  the  gaps  between  the  various  cars 
increased.  Lord  Russell  was  mounted  on  an  American  car  with  an 
accompaniment  which  sounded  very  much  like  sleigh  bells,  while  Mr. 
Henry  Edmunds  had  a  brave  show  of  flowers  in  the  shape  of  chrysan- 
themums as  a  decoration  to  his  chariot.  At  Esher  and  Guilford  there 
were  additional  arrivals  and  the  procession  was  quite  a  triumphal  one. 
Guilford  was  reached  before  12  o'clock  by  the  leaders,  and  they  pur- 
sued their  way  to  Godalmung,  while  their  less  fortunate  comrades  were 
still  straggling  into  the  former  town.  Lunch  was  taken  here  and  main 
humorous  notes  passed  between  the  tourists  as  they  enjoyed  a  splen 
didly  served  meal.     The  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  who,  up  to  this  point,  had 
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made  the  journey  on  a  motor  tricycle,  abandoned  his  charge  and 
joined  his  club  companion,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  in  his  motor  car.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Peall,  the  famous  billiard  player,  was  noticeable  here,  and  looked 
like  making  a  good  "  break  " — into  Portsmouth. 

I  am  afraid  I  should  trespass  too  much  on  your  space  if  I  re- 
counted the  journey  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Portsmouth  was 
reached  in  good  time,  where  a  large  crowd  turned  out  to  watch  the 
arrivals.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Emmanuel)  was  invited  to  take  a 
seat  in  No.  78,  the  cleanest  car  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  and  he 
succumbed  to  Mr.  Edmunds'  blandishments  and  joined  the  proces- 
sion. Illustration  of  this  vehicle  will  be  found  as  a  frontispiece.  In  the 
evening  dinner  was  held  at  the  Esplanade  Hotel,  Southsea,  presided 
over  by  Hon.  J.  Scott  Montagu,  M.  P. ,  supported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Automobile  Club,  and  nearly  every  participant  in  the  tour.  The 
Mayor  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  ' '  the  Mayor  and  Reception  Com- 
mittee," expressed  his  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  automobilists  to 
Portsmouth,  and  incidentally  mentioned  that  if  they  would  similaily 
honor  the  town  in  the  summer  he  would  give  a  10  guinea  cup  and  a  sec- 
ond prize  of  5  guineas  for  whatever  the  club  should  decide. 

The  chairman,  during  the  course  of  his  speech,  reminded  the 
gathering  that  he  himself  had  started  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  his  career  as  an  automobilist.  Mr. 
Balfour  was  now  the  proud  possessor  of  three  cars,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  automobilism  was  a  good  omen  for  the  success  of  the  cause.  Peers 
and  Members  of  Parliament  were  taking  more  and  more  to  the  sport, 
and  even  allowing  for  the  prejudices  of  some  individuals,  there  was 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  progress  already  made.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  proceedings  much  amusement  was  created  by  the  reading 
of  an  anonymous  telegram,  which  ran  "  May  your  oil  cans  blow  you 
to  Patagonia  !" 

The  bulk  of  the  party  returned  to  London  on  the  Sunday,  but  a 
few  stayed  overnight  and  made  the  return  journey  on  the  Monday. 
The  conditions  were  much  changed.  The  hard,  dry  roads  were  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents  from  early  morn  until,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  intervals  of  fair  weather,  far  into  the  night. 
Considering  the  treacherous  condition  of  the  street  car  lines  and  pav- 
ing blocks  of  Portsmouth,  the  steering  was  excellent,  and  good  prog- 
ress was  made.  Although  the  weather  was  very  disagreeable  every- 
body took  it  in  good  part,  and  the  many  ladies  who  formed  the  party 
deserved  the  highest  praise  for  their  pluck. 
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In  town,  another  dinner  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  date  when  the  Light  Locomotives  Act  of  1896 
came  into  force.  Roger  Wallace,  Q.  C. ,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
company,  which  was  a  distinguished  one,  included  the  Right  Hon.  C. 
B.  Stuart- Wortley,  Q.  C. ,  U.  P.,  Sir  R.  Harrison  (Inspector  General 
of  Fortifications),  Lord  Benthwick,  Hon.  J.  S.  Montagu,  M.  P., 
Professor  Boverton  Redwood,  Baron  de  Broyne,  Col.  R.  E.  Oving- 
ton,  Mark  Mayhew,  S.  F.  Edge,  etc.,  etc.  The  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Success  to  the  Automobile  Club,"  was  given  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  B. 
Stuart  Wortley,  M.  P. ,  and  during  the  course  of  his  speech  that  gen- 
tleman gave  some  excellent  advice  to  users  of  motor  cars  in  general, 
and  showed  by  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  that  he  was  a  keen  observer 
of  automobilism.  Altogether  the  assembly  was  a  great  success,  and 
shows  what  a  hold  on  the  metropolis  the  pursuit  of  automobilism  has 
taken.  L.  J.  O. 

London,   December  1,    1900. 


KINDRED    SPIRITS 

She — And  did  you  light  the  fire  with  kerosene,  too  ? 
He — No ;  I  smoked  while  I  was  putting  gasoline  in  the  auto- 
mobile.— Chicago  News. 


"  Dat's  a  queer  hoss-shoe  over  your  door,  Mr.  Johnsing. 
"  Hoss-shoes  is  out  of  style;  dat's  a  automobile  tire." 


LA  COURSE    DES  GRANDS  MASQUES 

Prize  Automobile  Poem  from  the  Auto-  Velo 

Translated  by  A.  Lenali6. 

the  start — Le  Depart. 

The  starter's  watch  proclaims  the  crucial  time  at  hand: 
Attention!     Both!     Together!     Go!     At  the  command 
The  masked  expert,  with  iron  grip  on  steering  gear, 
Leaps  forth,  superb  and  supple  like  an  unleashed  deer, 
With  labored  breathings,  that  applause,  and  eager  shout 
Of  masses,  gathered  from  the  byways  round  about, — 
Combine  to  render  unobserved.      On,  swiftly,  flies 
The  chaufeur  towards  the  goal  where  promised  glory  lies ! 

along  the  road — Sur  La  Rotde. 
The  highway,  dreamily  wending  on 

afar 
Is  straight  and  white.      Sunbeams  the  dawn 
unbar. 
A  dawn  so  sharp — so  raw  and  misty — 

must  prick 
Our  chauffeur's  muzzled  nose.      Sapristi! 
He's  chic! 
The  motor  roars.      By  mode  erratic, 

upheld 
We  seem,  as  though  by  force  pneumatic 
propelled. 
The  motor  roars.      By  ways  unknown 

we  flee. 
The  fray  once  on,  chiselled  from  stone 
are  we. 
The  motor  roars!     Attention!  whiles 

we  run 
The  steep  descent.      Temptation's  wiles 
we  shun. 
What!  faster  yet?     'Tis  madness  wakes! 

Who  cares! 
To  win  the  race,  hair-breadth  escapes 
one  dares. 
The  chauffeur  plunges  downward;  reappears 

to  gain 
The  slope;  fain  would  Olympic  spheres 
attain ! 
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Sinuous  our  course,  at  times,  and  fraught, 

at  least, 
With  incident.      Between  the  wheels  is  caught 

some  beast. 
Just  now,  upon  the  ragged  edge 

we  pause; 
An  aged  frump — as  we  allege — 

the  cause. 
Capsized  are  pigs  and  fowl  galore — 

some  slain. 
Eh!     Chick!     Too  bad!     Your  fault.      Once  more 

we  gain 

THE   CONTEST — La  Lutte. 

Hark!  from  the  rear  a  clarion  call  resounding. 
Now,  by  the  Gods!  'tis  our  opponent,  rounding 

Up  apace!     We've  scarcely  half  a  minute's  start! 

Wrapped  in  a  cloud  he  comes;  like  arrow's  dart 
He  covers  space!     Relentlessly  he  overtakes — 
"  But  no! — He'll  not  so  easily  win  the  stakes!  " 

Sings  out  th'  assistant,  watchful,  as  we  glide,  alert. 

"  More  speed,  patron!     The  motor  sleeps.      She  seems  inert. 
We  scarcely  travel  at  the  rate  specific!  " 
He  nods  assent;  the  pace  becomes  terrific. 

How  thrilling  these  coeval  contests  of  our  day! 

Arena-wise,  yet  in  unmediaeval  way, 
The  wheel  firmly  clenching  with  grasp  vitalized 
Whizzing  swift  o'er  a  land  sadly  demoralized!     .... 

the  onlookers  by  the  wayside — Cenx  Qui  Attende?it  Le  Passage. 

' '  The  leader  is  not  far  away ! — Across  the  route 

Let  no  one  pass!  "      They  come!     The  warning  blast — Look  out! 

"  Now  both  are  here!     The  signal  sounds  to  clear  the  way! 

'Tis  Girardot!     No  Charron!     Or  is't  Levegh  ?  " 
But  then — how  recognize  a  flying  cannon  ball  ? 
And  what  import  are  names  when  glory  levels  all  ? 

Applause  the  racers  greet. — They're  sporty,  these  suburbans' 

Our  peaceful  peasants,  roused  by  this  disturbance, 
Cease  from  their  labors,  and,  standing,  hand  on  haunch, 
Dumbfounded,  watch  the  passing  of  this  avalanche!     .... 

THE  FINISH — V  Arrivcr. 

Upon  their  autos,  that  have  answered  all  commands, 

These  champions  have  traversed  unto  many  lands; 

Grown  hearty  on  the  dust  they  swallowed  in  these  sallies. 
They've  climbed  mountain  sides  and  plunged  into  valleys; 

Have  travelled  through  cities,  and  dark  forests'  shade. 
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Have  skirted  the  coast,  the  torrent  o'er-leaped — unstayed! 

And  if  wearied  their  loins,  yet  the  spirit  takes  birth 

In  these  difficult  lessons  derived  from  the  earth. 
Meantime,  we  must  finish  this  fabulous  run: 
(It  cannot  forever  endure — and  soon  must  be  won!) 

There,  just  beyond!     A  large,  white  streamer  marks  the  goal. 

Afar  off  may  be  read  the  magic  word:    "  Controle." 
'Twixt  two  tall  flag-staffs  may  be  readily  discerned, 
Controle!  most  hoped  for  goal,  repose  well  earned! 

With  one  final  effort,  this  chauffeur  expert,  • 

For  a  finish  sensational  braces  alert. 
With  solemn  mien,  a  man,  within  the  road  midway, 
Signals  with  bright-hued  handkerchief; — this  is  to  say: 

' '  Stop !    Your  number  ?  ' '    Grinds  the  brake.    They  write — O  bliss ! 

His  signature  upon  a  blank     .... 

Apotheosis  ! 
M.  Gaetan  de  Meaulne. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn  moved  into  their  new  quarters 
at  the  Hotel  Clarendon,  December  10,  when  they  held  their  first 
annual  election.  The  following  officers  and  board  of  governors  were 
unanimously  elected  :  President,  Edward  J.  Bergen  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  R.  Holcomb  Jones  ;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Hutchinson  ;  Secretary,  C.  Benton  Dix  ;  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Tangeman  ; 
Consulting  Counsel,  Joseph  J.  Robinson  ;  Board  of  Governors,  Edward 
J.  Bergen,  R.  Holcomb  Jones,  Benj.  F.  Tyler,  Dr.  Clinton  B.  Parker, 
Frank  D.  Maltby,  C.  H.  Tangeman,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Hutchinson,  Edgar 
W.  Mersereau,  C.  Benton  Dix. 

After  the  election,  champagne,  etc.  The  rooms  were  handsomely 
decorated  with  roses,  etc. 

The  new  Board  of  Governors  met  December  12,  and  appointed  the 
following  committees  :  Membership  Committee,  Dr.  Dewitt  L.  Parker, 
Dr.  J.  O.  Polak,  Joseph  Gardom  ;  House  Committee,  Dr.  Clinton  B. 
Parker,  Chairman,  John  F.  Oltrogge,  D.  Irving  Mead,  J.  I.  Bergen, 
Willis  M.  Follmer  ;  Tours,  Runs  and  Exhibitions,  Frank  D.  Maltby, 
Chairman,  C.  H.  Tangeman,  DeWitt  L.  Parker,  Theodore  Heilbron, 
Edward  J.  Bradbury,  Eugene  La  Grove,  Henry  Hyatt  ;  Laws  and 
Ordinances,  James  C.  Church,  Edgar  J.  Bergen,  Joseph  J.  Robinson  ; 
Auditing  Committee,  Clarence  S.  Smith,  Edward  C.  Boyce,  Edward 
H.  Bancker. 
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Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
dubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

_  Corresponding   clubs   of  the   Automobile    Club   of  America    are 
designated  thus  * 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  Mal- 
colm W.  Ford,  Secretary,  203  Broad- 
way, New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Grey  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
President,  Kirk  Brown ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, W.  J.  Stewart ;  Treasurer,  H.  W. 
Whipple  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

^Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
.Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  552 
State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 

T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

^Automobile    Club    of     Rochester, 

Frederick   Sager,   Secretary,    66  East 

Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  E.  Far- 
well  ;  Vice-President,  J.  W.  Bigelovv  ; 
Marshal,  W.  J.  H.  Nourse  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  H.  T.  McKnight. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club, 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp— Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  1'Hopital ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 

^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  n  r.  des  Vauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  1  iamal 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  1  [otoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — 1  .'Automobile  Bordelais. 
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Dijon — Automobile  Club.  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  laBouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice— Automobile  Yelo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

^"Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club.  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

Perigueux — Yeloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasst, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

^Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Yereinigung:  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 

Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof . 

Munich— Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 


Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Sud deutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  \Yurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Yerein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnel  1  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  d'ltalie 
Yia  Yittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid — Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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The    Index 

WITH  this  number  we  are  sending  out  a  complete  index  to  the 
Automobile  Magazine,  beginning  with  the  issue  of  Octo- 
ber,   T899,    up  to  and  including    December,    1900.      Those 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy  for  reference   may  do  so  free  of  charge 
by  addressing  this  office. 


The  Other  Side 

A  GREAT  many  automobilists  were  probably  surprised  a  tew 
weeks  ago  when  they  read  the  remarks  credited  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bostwick,  for  use  in  the  "  Book  of  Sport."  While  the  article 
contains  a  number  of  very  decided  opinions,  some  of  which  might  dis- 
courage  those  about  to  enter  the  ranks  of  automobilists.  they  undoubt- 
edly embody  many  valuable  suggestions.  They  also  serve  to  warn  us 
against  the  weak  points  and  annoyances  which  he  has  encountered  and 
serve  to  prevent  one  being  too  sanguine  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
On  the  other  hand  the  average  man  would  probably  not  subject 
his  carriage  to  such  severe  service  as   Mr.  Bostwick  does  and  would 
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probably  get  along  with  fewer  repairs  on  this  account.  Nevertheless, 
the  warning  to  those  who  imagine  the  first  cost  is  the  only  one  is  not 
out  of  place,  especially  in  cities  where  the  cost  of  storage  is  such  an 
important  factor. 

Most  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  however,  comes 
from  a  desire  to  gloss  over  the  defects  of  machines  under  the  impres- 
sion that  such  statements  hurt  the  industry.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  an  ultimate  benefit  by  preventing  disappointed 
buyers,  who  do  more  to  discourage  the  use  of  carriages  than  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Bostwick  has  done,  is  doing  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
as  much  or  more  for  the  development  of  the  industry  than  any  other 
one  man,  and  if  machines  are  built  so  that  the  points  he  makes  are  no 
longer  true,  he  will  have  done  still  more  for  its  ultimate  success. 

While  we  wish  it  were  true  that  all  machines  ran  without  these 
difficulties  and  hope  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  do  so,  we  know 
of  no  one  better  qualified  to  write  from  actual  experience  than  Mr. 
Bostwick. 


The  Month's  Leading  Article 

WE  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr.  Stemmer- 
man's  article,  which  appears  as  a  leader  in  this  issue.  In  it 
the  author  gives  us  a  frank,  honest  account  of  what  he  met 
on  the  journey  in  question. 

He  states  with  exact  detail  just  the  points  which  should  be  watched 
in  the  contemplation  and  carrying  out  of  such  a  trip.  He  warns  of 
difficulties  likely  to  be  met,  and  like  a  wise  practitioner  tells  us  how 
they  may  be  overcome.  There  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people  an  idea  that  automobiling  is  all  sunshine,  and  consists 
largely  in  handling  a  few  levers  certain  ways.  There  is,  however,  a 
practical  side  to  the  pleasure,  as  is  wisely  pointed  out  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bostwick  in  a  contribution  he  recently  made  to  the  ' '  Book  of  Sports. ' ' 

It  is  by  the  record  of  actual  experience  that  we  can  make  the 
Automobile  Magazine  of  the  greatest  value  to  automobilists  and 
those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  vehicles,  and  it  is  hoped  that  any 
readers  who  can  add  to  its  attractiveness  and  interest  by  giving  us  facts 
connected  with  any  trips  they  may  take  will  do  so.  If  readers  will  help 
us  in  this  matter  we  will  go  to  all  necessary  expense  in  the  way  of 
making  illustrations  and  other  incidentals  to  make  the  publication  an 
earnest  exponent  of  automobilism  in  all  its  phases. 


The   Commercial  Vehicle 

The  heavy  wagon  and  also  delivery  wagon  will,  we  feel,  come 
to  be  used  more  and  more  just  as  soon  as  one  is  put  on  the  market 
which  meets  the  requirements  called  for  by  such  services.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  build  a  satisfac- 
tory vehicle  of  this  kind,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  found  to 
exactly  come  up  to  the  mark.  Over  in  England  the  development 
of  heavy  trucks  has  been  greater  than  here. 

The  field  of  the  delivery  wagon  is  a  large  one,  and  has  not 
been  followed  up  as  closely  as  one  would  imagine  it  would  have 
been  in  a  country  like  America,  where  so  much  of  the  commercial 
spirit  prevails.  We  feel  that  unprejudiced  and  exhaustive  infor- 
mation concerning  the  development  along  the  lines  referred  to 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  prospective  purchasers.  We 
believe  that  there  are  many  firms  now  halting  between  two 
opinions  on  the  matter,  and  if  our  readers  would  help  us  in  pre- 
senting the  matter  from  all  points  of  view  it  would  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  merchants  who  are  contemplating  the  investment  of 
money  in  such  articles,  but  also  the  manufacturers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  branch  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

There  are  many  points  in  which  the  delivery  wagon  and 
heavy  truck  must  differ  from  the  pleasure  vehicle,  owing  to  the 
greater  loads  to  be  carried.  There  is  the  question  of  tires  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  stand  up  under  the  extra  weight,  not  only  of 
the  load  carried,  but  of  the  wagon  itself  found  necessary  to  carry 
the  needed  weight  of  motor  and  running  parts. 

We  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  those  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  auto-truck  in  this  matter.  Articles  from  those 
engaged  in  this  field  of  work  are  requested. 


A  great  many  people  are  apparent!)-  surprised  when  they  see 
a  motor  vehicle  for  the  first  time.  This  surprise  is  caused  by  the 
noise  which  is  created  by  them  while  in  motion  and  sometimes 
even  when  standing.  They  seem  to  expect  that  automobiles 
should  not  only  be  horseless  but  noiseless.  To  a  very  great 
extent  this  objection  is  mere  twaddle,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  to-day  hundreds  of  motor  vehicles  running  around  our  city 
streets  which  do  not  begin  to  make  the  noise  usually  bund  in  a 
large  majority  of  horse-drawn  vehicles. 


Housing  the  Automobile 

Having  purchased  the  automobile  of  our  choice — the  best,  of 
course — the  next  problem  is  where  to  keep  it.  If  we  have  a  stable 
or  carriage-house  this  question  does  not  arise,  but  to  the  person 
who  must  build  a  house  for  the  vehicle  of  his  choice  it  becomes 
a  live  subject. 

The  main  requirement  is  room  to  house  the  machine,  leaving 
ample  space  around  it  for  washing,  inspection  and  repairs.  1  hen 
a  pit  to  allow  getting  under  the  machine  comfortably  for  repairs 
or  closer  inspection  is  a  desirable  feature,  though  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  This  can,  of  course,  be  under  the  carriage  when 
in  its  normal  position,  but  it  is  generally  more  convenient  to  have 
it  in  a  separate  corner  of  the  house.  Where  it  is  under  the  car- 
riage it  is  best  to  have  a  cover  for  it  which  can  slide  on  rollers  so 
as  to  easily  cover  or  uncover  the  pit  when  desired. 

The  floor  is  preferably  of  cement,  both  on  account  of  washing 
and  of  not  absorbing  any  oil  that  may  drip  from  the  carriage, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

When  it  comes  to  the  design  and  the  question  of  a  second 
story,  the  architect  comes  into  play  and  the  problem  becomes 
interesting.  There  is  no  need  for  stalls  or  hay  loft,  but  at  the 
same  time  storage  room  or  a  little  shop  is  often  very  handy. 

We  believe  it  would  be  of  A^alue  to  our  readers  if  those  having 
experience  in  this  line  would  send  us  photographs  and  plans  of 
their  houses  and  also  give  the  cost,  together  with  any  suggestions 
for  changes  that  would  be  improvements. 


The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. ,  of  Cleveland,  has  just  opened  a 
branch  in  New  York  city,  with  a  salesroom  for  carriages  and  parts 
and  a  storage  depot  for  Winton  carriages  exclusively.  In  connection 
with  this  a  repair  department  with  competent  mechanics  will  be  run. 
Mr.  Percy  Owen  will  have  charge,  and  all  Eastern  business  will  be 
handled  through  the  New  York  office.  It  is  located  at  150  E.  58th 
Street,  New  York,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  work.  There  is 
a  glass  roof,  and  all  carriages  can  be  stored  on  the  ground  floor.  Mr. 
Owen  is  admirably  suited  for  the  work,  and  we  bespeak  for  the  estab- 
lishment a  very  successful  career.      Telephone,  4421   38th  Street 
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Early    Developments 

BY  WILLIAM  H.   MAXWELL,  JR. 

FEW  realize  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  commercial 
wagon  and  truck  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Little  is  used  by  man 
which  is  not  brought  him  by  a  more  or  less  extensively  organ- 
ized system  of  transportation.  The  horse,  wagon  and  truck  have  very 
important  roles  in  such  a  system.  We  have  but  to  look  over  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  building  these  vehicles,  and  we  get  some 
idea  of  how  essential  they  are  to  the  proper  conduct  of  modern  busi- 
ness— such  an  amount  of  money  is  never  risked  because  of  the  mere 
pleasure  derived  from  the  operation,  but  because  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  a  better  and  easier  mode  of  freight  carriage  in  our  large 
cities  and  country  towns.  The  horse  light  delivery  wagon,  and  the 
horse  truck  for  heavy  traffic  are,  after  all,  nothing  new.  From  time 
immemorial,  such  vehicles  have  been  used,  and  the  wagons  now  run- 
ning are  but  highly  developed  forms  of  the  crude  and  ancient  product. 

With  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  we  are  enabled  to  look  with 
hope  for  the  time  when  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
luxuries,  will  be  brought  to  us  more  quickly,  more  cheaply,  and  in  a 
more  cleanly  way  than  under  the  present  system.  The  motor  vehicle 
is  so  infinitely  much  cheaper  to  maintain  and  operate  for  business  pur- 
poses than  the  horse,  that  this  reason  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
it  meet  with  approval  and  adoption.  Added  to  this  great  argument 
is  the  total  absence  of  fear  of  overtaxing  the  strength  of  the  machine. 
It  takes  up  but  little  room,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  moves  around 
most  expeditiously. 

Figures  give  a  better  idea  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  method 
of  illustration,  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  the  commercial  wagon.  The 
late  Colonel  Waring,  the  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  of  the  old 
City  of  New  York,  estimated  the  number  of  trucks  in  use  in  the  city 
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at  10,000;  Boston  uses  3,000,  and  Philadelphia  at  least  as  many  more. 
The  number  of  light  delivery  wagons  is,  of  course,  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  trucks,  and  an  estimate  of  15,000  such  vehicles  now 
in  use  in  New  York  City  alone  is  very  conservative.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  other  great  cities,  together  with  the  suburban  districts, 
where  delivery  wagons  are  necessities,  the  opportunity  for  the  automo- 
bile seems  unlimited. 

In  addition  to  the  freight  delivery  vehicle,  there  is  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  the  motor  omnibus,  and  for  the  cab  for  use  in 
public  service.  The  automobile  ' '  bus  ' '  has  a  very  extensive  field  in 
such  places  where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
investment  necessary  to  construct  a  trolley  road. 

Many  of  the  large  railroads  are  actively  engaged  in  examining  the 
vehicles  now  on  the  market  with  a  view  to  using  them  as  feeders  in 
both  freight  and  passenger  service  at  points  where  the  facilities  are 
now  inadequate  for  bringing  the  people  and  produce  to  the  points  of 
embarkation. 

For  many  years  past  numerous  inventors  all  over  the  world  have 
been  struggling  to  perfect  the  motor  vehicle.  France  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  this  movement,  and  as  a  result  we  now  have  such  machines 
as  the  Panhard-Levassor,  and  others  of  equal  note  and  excellence.  At 
the  same  time  the  development  of  the  commercial  vehicle  has  not  been 
neglected,  and  in  Paris  to-day,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  freight 
transportation  of  the  city  is  done  by  means  of  the  automobile.  In 
England  we  find  that  the  commercial  vehicle  has  been  developed 
along  extremely  broad  lines,  and  there  are  at  least  three  manufactur- 
ers who  have  proved  conclusively  that  their  product  will  do  all  they 
claim.  While  J;he  pleasure  vehicle  has  not  been  neglected  in  Britain, 
the  Englishman,  ever  on  the  alert  for  what  is  practical,  has  betrayed  a 
very  keen  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  light  and  heavy  delivery 
van. 

In  the  United  States,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  The 
actual  beginning  of  the  present  automobile  movement  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  about  ten  years  ago.  Until  very  recently  those  who  en- 
deavored to  place  the  industry  on  a  working  basis  had  a  very  hard 
time.  Almost  without  any  adequate  reason,  capital  and  the  public 
suddenly  changed  their  attitude  and  plunged  into  the  sea  of  exploita- 
tion. A  number  of  violent  deaths  by  drowning  have  resulted,  and 
several  more  are  predicted  for  the  near  future.  Such  is  only  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the   methods   pursued  by  a  great   number  of  those  who 
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have  entered  the  business.  Companies  have  been  incorporated  by 
irresponsible  boomers  who  have  been  able  to  impose  on  a  few  wealthy 
men,  and  whose  main  object  was  and  is  to  foist  a  valueless  stock  on  the 
1 '  dear  public. ' '  Very  few  have  understood  even  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  business,  and  poor  judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  actual  dishonesty, 
has  marked  many  concerns  for  early  failure. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  has  been  the  means  of  doing  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  development  of  the  automobile  in  the 
United  States.  The  pleasure  vehicle  has  been  rushed  to  the  front,  and 
developed  along  fairly  successful  lines.  With  true  American  vigor  our 
manufacturers  have  grasped  all  that  has  been  good  in  foreign  motor 
car  construction,  and  have  endeavored  to  perfect  those  parts  which 
have  hitherto  been  found  to  be  impracticable.  As  a  result  the  steam 
vehicle  has  been  vastly  improved  over  the  similar  product  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  we  lead  in  the  production  of  the  electric  vehicle. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  we  are  not  so  far  advanced  when  the 
gasoline  motor  is  considered. 

Until  recently,  little  was  done  in  this  country  looking  toward  the 
development  of  the  commercial  wagon  and  truck.  The  electric  vehi- 
cle, because  of  its  simplicity  in  operation,  immediately  jumped  to  the 
front  in  this  field,  and  undoubtedly,  has  to-day  the  greatest  hold  on 
this  line  of  work.  Some  gasoline  and  steam  delivery  wagons  have 
been  projected  and  put  on  the  market,  but  not  on  nearly  so  extensive 
a  scale  as  the  electric  vehicle.  In  regard  to  truck  construction,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  field  shows  that  there  are  but  four  legitimate  manu- 
facturers who  are  turning  out  an  honest  product.  The  others  claim  to 
be  entering  the  field  on  such  terms,  but  their  efforts  have  apparently 
been  devoted,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  selling  worthless  stock. 

In  considering  this  broad  topic  of  the  commercial  vehicle,  which 
is  to  be  the  theme  of  this  department,  many  vital  questions  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  from  time  to  time,  but  the  aim  throughout  will  be  to 
demonstrate  to  all,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  fact  that  the 
motor  car  is  practical  for  commercial  uses,  and  cheaper  than  the  horse. 
In  order  to  show  this  conclusively,  it  will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  the  automobile  will  do  either  more  work  for  the  same  expenditure, 
or  that  it  will  do  the  same  work  for  a  smaller  expenditure,  and  as  a  pos- 
sible third  alternative,  do  the  same  work  for  the  same  expenditure  for 
a  greater  number  of  years  than  the  system  it  is  attempting  to  supplant. 

How  can  the  proof  of  the  three  foregoing  propositions  be  placed 
before  the  prospective  users  of  the  motor  delivery  wagon  ov  truck  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  carry  conviction  and  leave  no  doubt  in  any  one's 
mind  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  commercial  automobile  ?  The  actual 
experience  of  others  who  have  used  motor  deliveries  in  their  business, 
and  who  have  found  that  they  can  and  will  do  the  work  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  laid  before  the  con- 
servative business  men  whose  interests  and  means  will  not  allow  of  their 
making  expenditures  for  experimental  purposes.  The  tabulation  of 
the  results  obtained  should  show  not  the  experience  of  one  day,  a  week, 
or  a  month,  but  should  represent  the  work  done  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions on  each  and  all  of  the  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  commercial  motor  vehicle  can  be 
offered  to  the  business  man  on  any  other  than  a  dollars-and-cents 
basis.  If  the  automobile  is  not  cheaper  to  operate  than  a  horse  de- 
livery, no  great  future  is  open  to  that  vehicle.  From  a  purely  com- 
mercial point  of  view  the  motor  delivery  wagon  and  truck  will  be,  and 
even  now  are,  the  mainstays  of  the  automobile  industry.  To  receive 
popular  support  they  must  be  offered  as  an  economy,  and  solely  on 
such  a  ground.  The  saving  must  relate  to  the  operating  and  mainten- 
ance charges,  and  such  a  result  can  only  be  reached  by  a  close  under- 
standing between,  and  the  co-operation  of,  the  consumer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. The  former  must  use  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense 
in  operating  his  vehicles,  and  the  other  must  bend  all  his  energies  to 
bringing  the  maintenance  charges  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 

The  merits  of  the  three  systems,  steam,  electric  and  gasoline,  are 
not  such  as  can  be  canvassed  in  a  moment.  Each  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages not  shown  by  the  others.  The  use  to  which  the  vehicle  is  to 
be  put  will  decide  in  every  case  the  advisability  of  using  a  certain  kind 
of  motor.  Where  a  great  positive  force  is  necessary  to  move  say  five 
or  six  tons,  steam  seems  to  have  given  the  best  results.  An  offset  to 
the  use  of  steam  is  the  necessity  of  having  a  more  experienced  and  in- 
telligent operator  than  is  the  case  of  the  electric  vehicle.  For  light  de- 
livery ranging  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  electric  vehicle  renders  extremely  efficient  service,  and  is  the 
most  popular.  We  have  not  had  much  opportunity  in  this  country  to 
observe  the  practical  workings  of  gasoline  delivery  wagons,  but  in  one 
case  at  least,  perfect  satisfaction  seems  to  have  resulted  from  their  use. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  in  every  family  there  are  some  black  sheep, 
and  the  automobile  industry  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  prospective  purchaser  of  an  automobile  should  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  persons  who  are  attempting  to  make  capital  of  the 
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present  desire  of  over-ardent  enthusiasts.  Their  vehicles  present  rather 
a  good  appearance,  but  how  soon  the  mechanism  lies  down  and  re- 
fuses to  render  the  service  contracted  for,  can  only  be  adequately  and 
fittingly  described  by  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  those  who  sold  the  vehicles.  Every  purchaser  should  insist, 
and  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  legitimate  interests  to  do  so, 
that  the  manufacturer  stand  back  of  his  product  at  all  times,  and  live 
up  to  his  guarantee.  When  the  experiences  of  the  buncoed  business 
men  are  published,  the  light-weights  of  the  industry  will  find  them- 
selves driven  to  the  wall,  not  by  any  combination  of  capital  at  which 


The  Thornycroft  Steam  Wagon 
they  can  rail,  but  because  of  their  own  dishonesty  and  short-sighted 
policy. 

With  this  article  are  shown  three  types  of  steam  trucks,  one  built 
under  the  Thornycroft  patents  by  the  Cooke  Locomotive  Works. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the  other  two  by  T.  Coulthard  cS:  Company,  Lim- 
ited, of  Preston,  England.  As  is  shown  by  the  illustrations,  all  three 
vehicles  are  of  purely  English  design. 

The  Thornycroft  truck  is  17  feet  6  inches  long,  by  6  feet  6  inches 
extreme  width  across  the  platform.  The  wheel  base  is  9  feet  1  1  inches 
in  length,  and  5  feet  6%  inches  (center  to  center  of  tires)  transversely. 
The  platform  is  12  feet  l/2  inch  long  by  5  feet  7  V-  inches  wide,  m\k\ 
has  68  square  feet  for  carrying  goods.      The  height  of  the  plat  tor. n  :-  3 
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feet  ii  inches  when  light,  and  3  feet  9^2  inches  when  loaded  with  three 
tons.  The  frame  is  of  channel  steel,  and  is  supported  upon  the  axles 
by  regular  bearing  springs.  Attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  rear 
axle  are  boxes  built  on  the  locomotive  type,  in  which  the  driving  axle 
turns. 

The  driving  axle  is  made  from  heavy  forged  steel  shafting,  and 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  great  strength  of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  Although  required  to  transmit  but  35  horse-power  as  a 
maximum,  it  is  the  same  size  as  a  shaft  transmitting  some  120  horse- 
power. 

The  wheels  are  of  the  artillery  type  with  metal  hubs,  and  ash 
spokes  and  felloes,  with  broad  steel  tires.  The  front  steering  wheels 
are  2  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  tires  4^8  inches  wide,  and  are 
pivoted  on  the  Ackermann  system.  The  driving  wheels  are  3  feet  3 
inches  in  diameter,  with  tires  of  5^ -inch  steel. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  water-tube  type,  annular  design,  centrally 
tired  from  the  top  and  having  the  fire  completely  surrounded  by  tubes 
which  connect  the  upper  annulus  with  the  bottom  vessel.  The  fire  is 
carried  in  the  hollow  of  the  lower  annulus  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
tubes  are  preserved  from  contact  with  the  burning  coal.  The  neces- 
sary draught  is  created  by  the  exhaust  blast.  The  working  pressure 
is  115  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  fuel  giving  the  best  results  is  a 
steam  coal  or  coke,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  substitution  of  a 
liquid  fuel  burner. 

The  engine,  which  is  suspended  from  the  channel  steel  under-frame 
from  three  points  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  relieved  from  strains  due  to 
any  distortion  undergone  by  the  frame,  is  of  the  horizontal  compound, 
reversing  type,  with  cylinders  4  inches  and  7  inches  diameter,  by 
5-inch  stroke.  It  is  enclosed  entirely  in  a  dustproof  and  oil-tight  casing, 
and  runs  in  an  oil  bath.  The  engine  can  be  disconnected  from  the 
countershaft,  and,  running  freely,  without  propelling  the  vehicle,  may 
be  employed  in  hoisting  the  load  on  the  platform. 

A  condenser  is  done  away  with,  the  exhaust  steam  passing  through 
a  simple  form  of  feed  heater. 

The  transmission  gear  is  chainless.  Two  pinions  are  loose  upon 
the  engine  shaft,  either  of  which  engages  with  and  locks  into  one  of 
two  machine  cut  tooth  wheels  upon  a  section  of  the  countershaft. 

The  rear  axle  is  fitted  with  a  differential  gear.  Powerful  brakes 
are  applied,  which  act  on  the  tires  of  the  driving  wheels,  while  of 
course  the  simple  reversing  of  the  engine  provides  another  brake. 
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Two  types  of  vehicle  are  now  being  turned  out  by  the  American 
holders  of  the  Thornycroft  patents,  one  capable  of  transporting  three 
tons,  and  another  with  a  capacity  of  five. 

The  Coulthard  vehicles  are  made  to  carry  the  same  weights  as  the 
Thornycroft,  and  are  manufactured  in  similar  sizes.  Forty  have  been 
recently  ordered  for  use  in  Portugal.  In  the  five-ton  truck  the  engine 
used  is  the  Coulthard  improved  enclosed  compound  link  reversing 
gear  type,  and  develops  25  brake  horse-power.  The  transmission  of 
power  from  the  compensating  gear  shaft  to  the  road  wheels  is  by 
means  of  patent  chains,  which  are  so  designed  that  each  chain  is  capa- 
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The  Coulthard  Four  to  Five  Ton  Lorry 

ble  of  transmitting  the  whole  of  the  power,  and  has  a  factor  of 
safety  not  less  than  ten. 

The  wheels  are  of  the  gun-carriage  pattern  with  hubs  of  steel, 
having  spokes  of  oak,  and  felloes  of  ash.  The  diameter  of  the  front 
wheels  is  2  feet  9  inches  by  5  inches  face,  and  the  driving  wheels  arc 
3  feet  by  6  inches  face. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  lire-tube  type,  hydraulically  tested  to  400 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  can  be  tired  by  coal,  coke  or  oil.  The 
vehicle  is  guaranteed  to  take  a  load  of  four  tons  up  a  grade  of  io,:(). 
and  if  a  trailer  is  used  to  carry  the  additional  weight  it  will  transport 
two  tons  more. 
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The  Coulthard  three-ton  lorry  is  much  the  same  as  the  five-ton, 
except  that  the  use  of  oil  is  recommended  as  the  fuel  in  this  case. 
Spur  gearing-  is  used  to  transmit  the  power  from  the  engine  shaft  to 
the  first  motion  shaft.  In  the  engine  the  piston  valves  are  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  only  a  very  thin  wall  between  the  bore  of  each  cylinder, 
the  piston  valves  being  arranged  at  the  back.  By  this  system  the 
usual  central  bearings  are  dispensed  with,  and  by  using  a  slightly 
larger  shaft,  carefully  balanced,  uniform  pressure  is  secured  on  the 
two  main  bearings. 

THE    ELECTRIC    DELIVERY    WAGON. 

The  advance  the  electric  light  delivery  wagon  has  made  in 
public  favor  has  been  something  phenomenal.      When  the  heads  of 


Two  to  Three  Ton  Lorry  of  T.  Coulthard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 

some  of  the  larger  houses  which  have  adopted  motor  vehicles  are  ques- 
tioned their  answers  are  food  for  much  reflection.  Some  are  dissatis- 
fied because  they  have  been  duped  by  the  manufacturers,  but  it  is 
evident  that  their  feeling  is  more  of  personal  anger  than  of  any  quarrel 
with  the  electric  vehicle  as  such.  Made  to  believe  that  their  equip- 
ment would  do  much  more  than  it  was  really  built  to  accomplish,  these 
houses  soon  came  to  grief  by  trying  to  make  forty-mile  runs  on  a 
twenty-five-mile  battery.  Little  need  be  said  here  of  the  course  of  the 
manufacturers  who  pursue  such  dishonest  tactics,  for  swift  retribution 
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will  come  of  its  own  accord.  You  can  only  fool  the  average  business 
man  once  on  a  certain  commodity. 

Even  those  managers  and  proprietors  of  stores  who  have  been 
most  badly  sold  have  a  perfect  belief  in  the  capability  of  a  well  made 
electric  delivery  wagon.  One  well  known  concern  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  employing  about  ioo  delivery  wagons  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
about  to  order  twenty-five  motor  vehicles  to  be  placed  in  service  on 
February  i,  next.  The  manager  in  this  case  made  a  very  specific 
reply  when  questioned  in  regard  to  the  matter.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we 
have  had  all  the  troubles  that  can,  I  believe,  possibly  come  as  inci- 
dents to  the  use  of  the  electric .  delivery  wagon.  Our  batteries  have 
given  out;  our  motors  have  been  defective;  and  our  patience  has  at 
times  been  severely  tried.  Still  they  are  cheaper  to  operate  than  a 
horse  system,  because  one  electric  wagon  has  done,  will  do,  and  is 
doing  every  day  two  and  one-half  times  the  work  of  one  of  our  horse 
equipments.  I  have  learned  one  thing,  and  that  is,  more  than  half 
our  troubles  were  occasioned  by  our  own  neglect  and  carelessness.  In 
a  service  the  size  of  ours  it  is  necessary  that  we  employ  competent  help 
to  look  out  for  our  vehicles,  and  since  they  have  been  receiving  such 
care  they  have  rendered  excellent  service. 

Such  a  statement  of  the  exact  facts  speaks  volumes  for  the  future 
of  the  motor  delivery  wagon.  It  is  not  a  statement  a  manufacturer 
could  possibly  make  without  laying  himself  open  to  a  good  deal  of 
adverse  criticism.  That  such  an  opinion  given  by  a  man  who  has  had 
actual  experience  will  have  much  weight  with  his  fellows  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  results  obtained  by  the  house  in  question  have  been 
narrowly  watched  by  the  other  firms  in  the  same  line,  and  the  initial 
order  for  twenty-five  vehicles  is  only  a  harbinger  of  what  will  happen 
in  the  automobile  delivery  wagon  business  next  spring. 


The  Motor  Wagon  For  Business  And  a  New 
Power  Transmission  Device 

BY  A.   H.   CHADBOURNE 

THE  subject  of  The  Motor  Vehicle  for  Business  purposes  is  so 
broad  and  far  reaching  that  one  should  hesitate  to  enter  upon 
it,  except  with  the  determination  to  confine  himself  to  outlin- 
ing the  various  fields  in  which  the  motor  wagon  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part,  or,  better  yet,  to  take  up  some  particular  type  or  de- 
sign and  attempt  by  describing  that  to  give  some  information  or  help 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  either  as  designers,  builders 
or  possible  users. 

The  first  and  all-important  requisite  of  any  motor  vehicle  designed 
for  business  purposes,  is  that  it  shall  perform  at  least  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  a  similar  horse-drawn  vehicle,  and  do  it  at  less  cost  to  its 
owner.  The  man  of  means  may  use  for  his  personal  pleasure  a  motor 
vehicle  to  operate  which  he  spends  more  money  than  his  coachman 
ever  dared  expect  to  see  expended  on  the  finest  road  horse  in  his 
stable,  but  the  large  express  and  transfer  companies,  or  the  man- 
agers of  our  great  department  stores,  must  be  shown  a  very  consider- 
able saving  before  they  will  authorize  the  outlay  necessary  to  change 
their  system  from  horses  to  mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  and,  all 
things  being  equal,  the  type  of  vehicle  which  shows  the  highest  ratio 
of  economy  and  reliability  in  operation,  will  be  the  foremost  in  the  race 
for  supremacy.  The  first  cost  will  enter  into  the  calculation  only  so 
far  as  the  interest  on  the  additional  capital  invested  figures  as  an  expense 
in  operation.  It  may  be  possible  to  produce  a  commercially  success- 
ful motor  wagon  at  a  cost  that  will  compare  favorably  with  a  similar 
horse-drawn  vehicle,  but  it  will  not  be  for  many  years  to  come,  except, 
possibly,  as  compared  with  the  investment  of  the  larger  express  com- 
panies, where,  for  each  two-horse  wagon,  they  have  to  keep  an 
average  of  about  four  and  one-half  horses. 
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In  such  a  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  saving  of  floor  space 
in  the  stable,  usually  located  on  valuable  ground,  and  considering  fur- 
ther, the  greater  mileage  capacity  of  the  motor  wagon,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  perform  the  same  service  with  a  less  number  of  vehicles, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  express  company  could  be  equipped  outright 
with  a  complete  motor  vehicle  plant  at  a  cash  outlay  no  greater  than 
that  represented  by  their  present  equipment,  and  the  saving  in  operat- 
ing expense  would  doubtless  be  enormous. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  take  up  the  relative 
cost  of  operation  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  with  any  particular  type  of 
mechanical  vehicle,  but  more  particularly  to  speak  of  the  requirements 
of  the  successful  motor  wagon,  and  describe  some  new  and  interesting 
mechanical  devices  which  have  been  perfected  during  the  past  two 
years  while  working  out  the  problem  of  commercially  successful  vehi- 
cles for  business  purposes.  How  near  the  inventor  and  designers  have 
come  to  that  long  sought  goal  is  left  to  the  reader  and  general  public 
to  decide. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  the  cost  of  operation  per  day,  or  per 
ton  mile  of  paying  load  carried,  is  the  one  all  important  factor,  and 
the  items,  wear,  tear  and  depreciation  go  to  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  operating  expenses. 

From  all  data  obtainable,  the  internal  combustion  engine,  using 
gasoline  or  any  similar  hydro-carbon  oil,  is  by  far  the  most  economi- 
cal prime  mover  for  any  class  of  vehicle,  and,  were  it  a  flexible  power, 
like  its  would-be-competitor,  the  electric  motor,  the  horse  would  long 
since  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  heavy  truck  and  dray,  just  as  he 
was  from  the  old-fashioned  street  car,  for,  as  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sprague, 
the  ' '  Father  of  the  Electric  Street  Railway, ' '  once  said  in  one  of  his 
after-dinner  speeches,  ' '  The  hum  of  the  electric  motor  is  the 
song  of  the  emancipation  of  the  horse."  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  gas  engine  is  far  from  flexible,  and,  while  it  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  its  competitors  on  the  score  of  economy  in  fuel 
consumption,  it  absolutely  refuses  to  run  backward,  or  to  slow  down 
from  its  normal  speed  without  sacrificing  the  larger  part  of  its  original 
power,  and  when  overloaded,  it  gives  one  despairing  gasp  and  stops. 

On  a  light  runabout  these  otherwise  objectionable  features  arc  not 
of  so  much  consequence  and  the  great  economy  of  the  gas  engine  and 
its  perfect  safety  more  than  overbalance  the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
the  belts,  chains  and  gears  necessary  to  harness  this  intractable  power. 

With  a  regular  business  vehicle,  from  a  light    delivery   wagon  to 
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the  heaviest  trucks  capable  of  hauling  tons  of  freight,  the  conditions  are 
very  different.  As  the  loads  are  to  be  heavy  and  usually  carried  either 
for  a  profit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  express  and  baggage  transfer  compa- 
nies, or  as  a  gratuity,  as  in  free  delivery  systems  of  department  stores, 
economy  and  certainty  of  operation  are  a  ' '  sine  qua  non , ' '  and  hence 
the  gasoline  engine  was  chosen  as  the  cheapest  known  prime  mover  in 
the  experiments  and  work  referred  to  before  in  this  article. 

Once  having  a  suitable  practicable  gas  engine,  simple  in  detail, 
carefully  designed  as  to  its  wearing  parts,  that  all  such  parts  may  be 
easily  inspected  and  repaired,  or  replaced  if  worn,  and  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  cylinders  to  insure  freedom  from  vibration  and  shock,  the 
next  question  that  confronts  the  designer  is  what  means  of  transmission 
shall  be  used  between  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine  and  the  driven  axle 
of  the  wagon. 

There  is  little  choice  between  the  methods  in  common  use  to-day ; 
none  of  them  are  desirable  even  on  a  light  vehicle,  while  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  try  and  handle  commercially  a  heavy 
truck  by  any  of  the  arrangements  of  belts,  chains,  gears  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  common  to  the  present  motor  vehicle  employing  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  this 
engine  is  itself  a  most  economical  source  of  power,  yet  the  losses  in 
transmission  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  complete  vehicle  com- 
mercially valueless. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dolnar,  in  his  very  interesting  article,  ' '  The  Final 
Automobile,"  says,  in  the  September  issue  of  this  magazine:  "With 
the  non-reversing  internal  combustion  motor  a  reversing  gear  must  be 
added,  and  clutches  must  be  introduced,  and  it  is  still  deemed  desir- 
able by  most  automobile  designers  to  include  in  the  transmission  ele- 
ments an  ideal  speed  and  direction  change  mechanism,  which  may  be 
actuated  by  a  single  hand  lever,  so  as  to  cause  the  wagon  to  run  either 
backward  or  forward  at  any  rate  of  speed  from  zero  to  the  maximum, 
without  varying  the  speed  of  the  motor  shaft. ' '  He  adds,  however — 
"  No  such  speed-changing  mechanism  is  known,  nor  has  any  near  ap- 
proach to  it  been  made. ' '  Continuing  further  this  same  talented  writer, 
in  his  chapter  on  clutches,  says:  "It  is  very  clear  that  if  suitable 
change  gearing  and  clutches  can  be  had  the  hitherto  intractable  Otto 
cycle  internal  combustion  motor  becomes  an  ideal  agent  for  road  wagon 
driving,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  cylinders  are  introduced  to  give  a  con- 
stant motor  shaft  torque. ' ' 

It  is   apparent  then  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  well  recognized 
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that  the  "link"  between  the  power  shaft  of  the  engine  and  the  driven 
axle  of  the  wagon  is  the  "  missing  one,"  and  the  success  of  the  motor 
wagon  for  business  depends  on  the  proper  solution  of  that  problem. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  1,  is  the  side  view  of  an  ex- 
press motor  vehicle  of  the  same  general  carrying  capacity  as  the  ordi- 
nary two-horse  express  wagon.  This  is  the  latest  type  of  motor  wagon 
built  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  new  transmission  device 
and  speed  changing  mechanism  before  referred  to,  and  this  design, 
with  one  or  two  minor  changes  in  detail,  has  been  adopted  as  standard. 

Dimensions  of  body  inside  are  9  x  4'  2". 

Carrying  capacity  5,000  pounds. 

Rear  wheels,  52";  front  wheels,  38". 


Running  gear  built  up  of  channel  iron,  which  carries  as  the  motor 
a  two-cylinder  internal  combustion  engine,  using  ordinary  gasoline. 
The  engine  is  designed  so  that  all  moving  parts  are  cither  in  sight  or 
easily  gotten  at  for  inspection  or  renewal.  It  has  copper  water  jackets, 
giving  great  water  capacity,  and  rapid  radiating  surfaces,  so  that  it 
may  be  run  under  full  load  continuously  without  undue  heating. 

The  fly-wheel  is  26  inches  in  diameter  and  makes  400  revolutions 
per  minute  when  engine  is  running  at  full  speed,  and  developing  [2 
horse-power.  This  fly-wheel  plays  an  important  part  in  the  "missing 
link"  power  transmission  device  between  it  and  the  driven  axle  of  tin 
wagon. 
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Fig.  2  is  a  plan  view  of  the  running  gear  and  shows  the  connect- 
ing rods,  from  the  crank  pin  of  the  fly-wheel  (which  is,  as  shown,  con- 
centric therewith)  to  the  arms  of  a  "silent  reversible  roller  ratchet" 
keyed  to  the  driving  sleeve  on  the  rear  axle  and  actuating  both  rear 
wheels  through  an  ordinary  compensating  gear  as  shown. 

Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  the  ratchet  showing  ends  of  rollers,  and 

Fig.  4  shows  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  same  ratchet. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  steel  roller  is  at  rest  on  a  neutral  plane, 
with  inclines  at  either  side  and  that  the  rollers  are  separated  or  spaced 
by  a  cage.  Means  are  provided,  by  keys  with  a  spiral  feather,  to  shift 
this  cage  so  that  the  rollers  may  be  forced  to  engage  on  either  incline 
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at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  cage  having  been  set  to  cause  the 
rolls  to  engage  on  the  right  incline  to  go  ahead,  it  must  be  obvious  that, 
if  a  reciprocating  movement  be  imparted  to  the  arm  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  ratchet,  that,  on  the  forward  pull,  the  rolls  will  attempt  to  climb 
the  incline  and  failing  so  to  do  must  and  do  wedge,  thus  taking  the 
steel  center  and  axle  forward  with  them  a  portion  of  a  revolution.  It 
should  be  noticed  in  Fig.  4  that  there  are  two  sets  of  rollers  working 
on  the  same  steel  center,  each  set  actuated  by  a  different  connecting 
rod,  so  that  while  one  set  of  rollers  are  pulling  the  other  set  are  being 
brought  into  position  to  push,  and  hence  as  this  action  takes  place 
alternately,  a  turning  motion  is  imparted  to  the  rear  axle.  In  practice, 
it  is  noticed  that,    since  the  reciprocating   movement   is   obtained  by 
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equal  rods,  actuated  by  the  same  crank  pin,  there  is  a  lap  or  lead  of 
one  impulse  over  the  other  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  turning 
movement  of  the  rear  axle  constant,  and  there  is  no  step-by-step  move- 
ment, as  might  at  first  glance  be  expected.  All  moving  parts  of  this 
ratchet  are  tool-steel  hardened  and  running  in  oil.  There  is  no  ap- 
preciable lost  motion,  and  the  wear  after  two  years'  experimentation  is 
not  worthy  of  notice. 

Having  explained  in  a  general  way  the  action  of  the  roller  ratchet, 
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the  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  fly-wheel  with  movable  crank 
pin  from  which  comes  the  variable  reciprocations  of  the  connecting 
rods. 

The  fly-wheel  is  of  cast  iron,  with  a  cylinder  3  inches  in  diameter, 
cast  through  it.  In  this  cylinder  is  fitted  a  brass  piston,  in  which  is 
screwed  the  crank  pin.  A  sliding  shoe  to  prevent  the  piston  from  tinn- 
ing and  to  keep  out  the  dirt,  a  stiff  compression  spring  at  one  end  and 
a  leather  cup  at  the  other,  with  an  oil  passage  through  the  crank  shaft 
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to  a  small  pump  running  from  the  side  shaft  of  the  engine,  completes 
this  simple  device. 

Two  connecting  rods  of  equal  length  connect  the  upper  and 
lower  ratchet  arms  to  the  crank  pin. 

A  suitable  connection  to  the  hand  lever  in  front  of  the  driver,  on 
which  is  also  connected  the  band  brake,  makes  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  control  the  vehicle  with  as  much  precision  as  the  engineer  of  a  loco- 
motive does  his  engine. 

If  this  rather  tedious  explanation  has  been  reasonably  clear,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  with  the  gasoline  engine  running  at  full  speed 
and  the  ' '  silent  reversible  roller  ratchet ' '  set  to  go  ahead,  there  would 
be  no  motion  imparted  to  ratchet  or  wagon  so  long  as  the  crank  pin 
of  the  fly-wheel  remained  at  center.  If,  however,  the  pin  becomes 
eccentric  to  the  fly-wheel  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  movement  is  at 
once  set  up  in  the  connecting  rods  which  again  would  be  imparted  to 
the  arms  on  the  roller  ratchet,  and  as,  in  fact,  there  is  practically  no 
lost  motion,  and  the  ' '  bite  ' '  of  rollers  is  instantaneous,  it  follows  that, 
when  the  pin  is  off  center  only  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  an  inch,  a 
slow  starting  torque  of  stupendous  power  is  developed  at  the  driven 
axle. 

As  the  pin  moves  further  and  further  from  center,  the  vehicle 
accelerates  until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained.  The  movement  of  this 
pin  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  small  plunger  pump  carried  on  the 
frame-work  and  operated  through  a  friction  clutch  on  the  side  shaft  of 
the  engine. 

It  is  a  slow  moving  pump,  and  each  stroke  forces  oil  through  a 
check  valve  into  the  cylinder  of  the  fly-wheel  against  the  piston  which 
carries  the  crank  pin. 

The  functionating  of  these  parts  is  such  that  this  pin  may  be  moved 
out  slowly  or  rapidly,  as  the  occasion  may  demand.  In  slowing  down 
or  stopping  the  wagon,  the  pin  may  be  dropped  back  toward  the 
center  by  degrees,  or  it  may  be  thrown  back  in  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
and  a  powerful  band  brake  applied,  all  by  the  movement  of  the  same 
lever. 

The  forward  position  of  the  hand  lever  throws  in  the  friction  clutch, 
which  starts  the  pump,  forcing  oil  against  the  piston  in  the  fly-wheel, 
and  like  an  hydraulic  jack,  the  pin  begins  to  move  off  of  center,  and 
the  vehicle  starts.  So  long  as  the  hand  lever  is  pushed  forward  and 
the  friction  clutch  held  in  engagement  the  pump  works,  and  forces  the 
piston  and  crank  pin  further  and  further  from  center,  until  the  maxi- 
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mum  throw  is  reached,  after  which  the  oil  is  by-passed.  When  suffi- 
cient wagon  speed  has  been  obtained,  the  hand  lever  is  brought  back 
to  the  normal  position,  the  pin  remains  oil-locked,  and  a  constant  wagon 
speed  is  maintained.  A  slight  pull  on  the  lever  opens  a  small  valve, 
which  allows  a  very  little  oil  to  escape,  and  the  pin  begins  to  return 
towards  center;  the  stroke  of  the  connecting  rods  becomes  less  and  less, 
and  the  vehicle  gradually  slows  down. 

A  further  pull  opens  a  larger  valve,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  pin 
rushes  back  to  its  central  position  before  the  band  brake  can  begin  to 
act.  To  run  the  wagon  backward,  the  reversing  lever  is  thrown  over; 
this  action  forces  the  two  straight  keys  with  spiral  feathers  into  the 

steel  center.  These  spiral  feathers 
sliding  in  the  keyways  in  the 
bronze  cage  cause  it  to  recede,  so 
that  the  rollers  engage  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  incline,  allowing  them 
to  wedge  on  the  back  stroke,  thus 

f  -■         —      \-hB=i fTg  thu  rev!Te  "7ement  to 

-  '---  both  ratchet  and  vehicle. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  with  this 
device,  the  heaviest  motor  wagon 
can  be  run  backward  or  forward  at 
any  desired  speed  from  zero  to 
maximum  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  prime  mover, 
whether  that  be  steam,  gasoline, 
electric,  compressed  air,  or  what 
not,  but  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  non-flexible,  non-reversible, 
but  most  economical  internal  combustion  motor. 

No  matter  how  heavy  the  load  or  how  steep  the  grade  1  within 
reasonable  commercial  limits)  the  wagon  equipped  with  this  device 
can  not  be  stalled.  If  the  engine  be  not  powerful  enough  to  take  the 
load  and  grade  at  six  miles  an  hour,  but  can  at  three,  the  driver  has 
only  to  drop  his  crank  pin  back  toward  center  and  sacrifice  speed  for 
power. 

Should  an  engine  stop  from  any 
can  be  set  and  the 
The  crank  pin  of  course  being  on  center  no  work  is  being  done.  The 
driver  can  then  throw  off  his  brake  and  simultaneously  move  the  pin, 
say  one-fourth  inch,  off  of  center,    giving  a  half  inch  stroke  at  full  en- 
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Fig.  4. 


cause   on    a    hill,  the    brakes 
engine  started   and   allowed  to  inn  at  full   speed. 
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gine  speed.  At  this  short  stroke  the  leverage  is  enormously  in  favor 
of  the  engine,  and  the  wagon  would  at  once  get  under  way. 

Not  only  does  this  device  seem  to  answer  every  possible  demand 
from  a  purely  mechanical  standpoint,  but  commercially  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  high  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation.  There  are 
no  gears,  belts  or  chains.  The  fly-wheel  and  two  connecting  rods  will 
wear  a  lifetime,  and  the  wear  on  the  silent  reversible  roller  ratchet  has 
not  been  enough  in  the  two  years  of  intermittent  use  to  determine  how 
many  years  it  would  wear  under  normal  conditions,  but  it  will  last 
many  years,  and  the  wearing  parts  are  very  few  and  easily  replaced. 

This  principle  has  been  worked  on  for  more  than  three  years  and 
for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  tested  under  various  and  most  trying 
conditions.  The  writer  having  had  an  almost  daily  opportunity  to 
watch  its  development,  cannot  but  feel  that  this  New  Year  will  see  in 
this  device  a  great  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  suc- 
cessful motor  vehicle  for  business  purposes. 


An  Electric  Runabout 

IN  the  early  stages  of  automobile  development  considerable  dis- 
cussion arose  as   to  whether   coachmakers   or  bicycle   builders 

would  show  most  interest  in  that  development.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  from  the  lessons  taught  by  bicycle  manufacture,  auto- 
mobilism  has  received  its  greatest  stimulus. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  the  well  known  bicycle  manu- 
facturers, have  completed  and  thoroughly  tested  a  new  motor  vehicle 
which  possesses  a  number  of  interesting  features. 

In  design  the  carriage,  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  is  unique, 
being  of  the  lighter  order  of  ' '  runabout ' '  of  the  Stanhope  type,  with 
sidebars  and  cross-body  springs.  The  sidebars  are  rigidly  attached 
to  the  rear  axle  sleeve  by  forged  steel  through  braces,  and  to  the 
front  axle  by  fore-and-aft  quarter  springs,  held  to  the  sidebars  about 
mid-length  by  clips,  and  to  the  under  side  of  the  axle  by  links  and 
bolts.  The  sidebars  are  clipped  to  a  front  crossbar  with  a  half  spring 
attached  to  the  front  axle  by  goosenecks  and  links,  this  form  of  con- 
struction affording  great  elasticity  in  accommodating  wheels  to  road- 
bed. The  steering  mechanism  consists  of  an  improved  form  of  ball- 
bearing knuckle  joint  close  to  the  hubs  of  the  forward  wheels,  which 
are  so  connected  with  a  center  triangle,  actuated  by  a  vertical  hand 
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lever  with  fore-and-aft  movement,  that  each  of  the  two  forward  wheels 
is  brought  to  a  true  radial  position  with  regard  to  the  common  center, 
around  which  the  carriage  may  be  made  to  turn. 

Wire  wheels,  with  3-inch  pneumatic  tires,  of  32  and  36  inches 
diameter  respectively,  are  used,  of  regular  Stearns  bicycle  construc- 
tion, with  wooden  rims.  The  rear  wheels  are  driven  by  means  of  a 
compensating  gear  placed  upon  the  rear  axle  at  the  right  side  of  the 
carriage.  This  is  a  positive  drive  upon  the  two  wheels  connected  by 
it;  at  the  same  time  it  allows  either  to  turn  faster  or  slower  than  its 
mate,  according  to  whether  the  wheels  run  in  a  straight  line,  or  curve 


The  Stearns  Electric  Runabout 


to  the  right  or  left.  The  shaft  carrying  the  rear  wheels  and  compen- 
sating gear  runs  upon  ball  bearings  at  four  points,  and  has  a  clutch 
joint  in  its  middle  which  admits  of  setting  the  wheels  slightly  nearer 
together  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  This  feature  is  peculiar  to 
the  Stearns  carriage.  By  its  use,  the  sagging  apart  of  the  driving 
wheels  at  the  bottom,  is  avoided,  and  the  wheels  are  given  just  the 
proper  undercut  to  bring  an  equal  distribution  of  strain  upon  both  the 
inner  and  outer  rows  of    spokes.      The  carriage  is  fitted  with   a   :': 
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horse-power  series-wound  motor.  There  is  a  special  form  of  series- 
parallel  controller  with  three  speed  positions,  of  5,  8  and  12  miles  per 
hour,  forward  and  backward,  and  a  charging  position;  also  a  power- 
ful drum  brake  upon  the  motor,  all  actuated  by  one  lever  at  the  left  of 
the  operator. 

The  carriage  body  is  properly  of  the  stanhope  model,  with  deep 
seat  upholstered  in  ecru  broadcloth.  The  rear  end  board  of  the  body 
swings  outward  and  downward,  as  a  footboard  with  chain  supports, 
and  the  back  top  hinges  up  to  form  the  back  of  a  dos-a-dos  seat  over 
the  battery  box.  The  total  weight  of  the  vehicle,  with  two  passen- 
gers, 900  pounds  of  battery  and  200  pounds  of  motor  and  controller, 
is  about  2,200  pounds,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  stability  and  sub- 
stantiality about  the  whole  construction,  guaranteeing  endurance,  but 
which  would  give  heaviness  to  the  general  appearance  were  it  not  for 
the  exceptionally  fine  sweeping  lines  of  the  whole. 


Clinton  E.  Woods  Automobiles 

SIMPLICITY  in  the  motive  power  and  protection  in  its  transmis- 
sion are  two  very  necessary  things  in  the  make-up  of  an  auto- 
mobile. These  points  are  obtained  in  the  Clinton  E.  Woods 
automobiles  by  the  use  of  a  solid  rear  axle  and  one  motor,  in  which 
all  gearing  is  incased,  thus  being  made  an  integral  part  of  the  motor 
and  giving  absolute  protection  from  dust  and  water. 

An  automatic  controller  handle  operates  all  the  varying  speeds, 
as  well  as  both  the  electrical  and  mechanical  brakes,  the  mechanical 
brakes  being  applied  directly  to  the  wheels  by  a  very  powerful  friction 
device.  The  electrical  brake  is  an  electrical  arrangement  which  oper- 
ates without  friction,  and  by  means  of  which  the  longest  hills  can  be 
coasted  at  a  moderate  speed  without  the  wear,  tear,  and  trouble  inci- 
dent to  friction  brakes,  the  two  mechanical  brakes  being  supplied,  how- 
ever, for  emergencies.  The  narrow  front  wheel  tread  enables  the 
steering  to  be  accomplished  by  a  new  combination  that  makes  the 
vehicle  respond  instantly  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  steering  lever, 
and  also  gives  the  genuine  automobile  appearance  so  long  looked  for. 

The  actual  current  consumption  in  these  automobiles,  it  is  claimed, 
is  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  any  other  make  of  electric  vehicles  of  the 
same  weight,  and  30  per  cent,  in  hill  climbing,  the  motor  having  been 
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designed  after  a  long  series  of  tests  with  this  purpose  in  view.  These 
vehicles  have  been  designed  with  a  longer  wheel  base  than  anything 
heretofore  built,  to  make  them  ride  easier  and  give  more  foot  room  in 
getting  in  and  out. 

The  even  distribution  of  weight  on  the  wheels  and  the  extremely 

low  center  of  gravity  per- 
mit quick  manipulation 
with  safety  and  comfort- 
able riding  even  on  rough 
roads.  The  carriages  have 
been  designed  after  a  long 
experience  that  has  point- 
ed out  every  possible  im- 
provement in  style,  opera- 
tion, convenience  and  com- 
fort. 

The  top  road  buggy 
built  by  this  concern  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  original. 
It  has  every  comfort  of  a 
full  size  stanhope,  inas- 
much as  it  is  provided  with 
a  37 -inch  seat, which  easily 
accommodates  two  people. 
Its  racy,  rakish  appearance 
will  appeal  to  all  true  lov- 
ers of  automobile  sports, 
business  or  pleasure,  as  it 
is  designed  for  all  three 
purposes.  The  total  weight 
is  1,100  pounds  complete. 
The  Victoria  stanhope  is 
designed  to  carry  as  many 
as  five  people,  the  carriage 
seat     proper    being     wide 


Low  Water  Alarm  Column 


enough  to  seat  three,  while 


the  drop  seat  provided  in  front  will  comfortably  seat  two  people.  Tack  oi 
this  drop  seat,  the  front  of  the  vehicle  is  upholstered  the  same  as  the 
interior  of  the  vehicle.  In  short,  it  is  an  automobile  made  for  one, 
two,  three,  four  or  five  people,  and  looks  perfectly  proper  and  stylish. 
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whatever  of  this  number  of  occupants  it  may  have.  This  is  a  point  of 
utility  not  noticeable  in  many  motor  vehicles. 

The  brougham  cab  has  an  equipment  identical  with  the  Victoria 
stanhope,  and  carries  the  same  number  of  people.  The  front  seat, 
however  is  fixed,  being  14  inches  in  width  and  34  inches  long.  This 
automobile  has  all  the  closeness  and  privacy  of  a  brougham,  and  when 
open  in  front,  all  the  coolness  and  comfort  of  a  hansom.  In  fact,  its 
utility  extends  to  any  purpose  demanded  of  a  closed  or  covered  car- 
riage, and  can  be  made  to  carry  one  or  two  passengers  up. 

All  delivery  wagons  made  by  this  company  are  built  with  the 
same  floor  line,  front,  and  running  gear,  but  designs  can  be  varied  in 
the  body,  its  decorations,  and  in  the  hood  and  sides  of  seat  above  floor 
level  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  individual  purchaser.  The  cut  under  and 
narrow  front  wheels  allow  a  much  quicker  and  shorter  radius  of  turn- 
ing. The  whole  wagon  is  so  designed  that  one  man  can  do  all  the 
work  called  for. 


A    Low-Water   Alarm 

ANY  device  which  may  be  invented  with  a  view  to  making  the 
automobile  more  satisfactory,  as  well  as  facilitating  its  man- 
ipulation, ought  to  be  welcome.  On  this  account  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  present  to  our  readers  on  page  91,  illustration,  together 
with  description  of  what  is  known  as  a  low-water  alarm  column,  de- 
signed for  use  on  Locomobile  boilers. 

The  object  of  the  device  is  simply  to  warn  the  operator  when  his 
water  is  so  low  as  to  need  attention.  The  column  can  easily  be  con- 
nected up  to  the  boiler.  It  is  quite  simple  in  its  operation,  yet  of  great 
value  to  those  who  desire  to  avoid  the  trouble  sometimes  caused  by 
working  the  boiler  when  carrying  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 

The  column  is  9  inches  high,  and  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
made  to  stand  275  pounds  pressure.  Its  weight  is  about  10  pounds. 
These  columns  have  been   in  successful  operation  for  some  time  past. 

There  is  considerable  objection  to  the  use  of  a  whistle  as  an 
alarm,  owing  to  the  effect  it  has  on  passing  horses,  and,  in  order  to 
overcome  this,  a  small  device  is  used  which  answers  the  same  purpose. 

The  device  is  made  by  Paul  B.  Huyette,  1225  Betz  Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Electric  Vehicle  Design 

BY  H.  M.  UNDERWOOD 

IF  the  question  be  asked  ' '  What  is  the  greatest  advance  made  in 
the  construction  of  pleasure  and  business  vehicles  during  the  past 

century?"  there  is  but  one  answer  possible.  The  introduction 
of  the  automobile. 

No  sooner  did  the  idea  of  horseless  carriages  begin  to  assume  its 
position  in  the  field,  than  it  appealed  to  the  minds  of  a  highly  civilized 
and  cultivated  people,  it  gave  to  its  users  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
transacting  their  business,  it  opened  a  new  field  of  engineering,  both 
electrical  and  mechanical,  and  gave  employment  to  skilled  and  expert 
labor  and  saved  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  merchandise  delivery. 

While  all  this  is  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  further  enlarge  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  still  the  fact  remains,  that  until  a  very  recent 
date  the  methods  heretofore  employed  in  the  general  construction  of 
electrical  vehicles  have  been  crude  and  barbarous  in  the  matter  of  effic- 
iency and  practical  operation.  There  have  been  many  defects  in  the 
motors,  batteries  and  running  gears,  as  well  as  in  the  transmission  of 
the  power  to  the  wheels. 

The  constant  stalling  of  the  vehicles  and  the  unreliability  of  bat- 
teries, burning  out  of  the  motors,  breaking  of  the  perch  or  reach  and 
the  stripping  of  the  pinions,  have  been  such  that  one  and  all  wonder 
why  these  faults  exist  and  have  not  been  overcome,  when  the  electrical 
and  mechanical  minds  of  to-day  have  invented  and  perfected  many 
much  more  complicated  appliances  other  than  those  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  automobiles. 

Compensating  gears  are  employed  whenever  a  single  motor  equip- 
ment is  used,  but  the  most  satisfactory  electrical  vehicles  of  to-day  are 
those  using  the  two-motor  construction  geared  to  the  wheels,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  vehicle. 

Must  this  state  of  affairs  still  continue  to  exist  ?  Must  we  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  the  inconvenience  of  being  sidetracked  after  starting 
out  for  a  ride  or  in  the  delivery  of  merchandise  and  await  the  arrival 
of  another  vehicle  or  horses  to  finish  the  trip?  Must  our  business  affairs 
be  jeopardized  to  this  extent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  incurred 
for  repairs?  Cannot  some  system  and  equipment  be  introduced  that 
will   obviate  all   these   difficulties   and    bring  the  electric  automobile  to 
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the  high  and  technical  standard  already  attained  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  engineering  field  ?  Or,  must  we  be  obliged  to  take  a  step  back- 
wards and  revert  to  the  old  method  of  travel  and  the  transaction  of 
that  part  of  our  business  dependent  on  the  rapid  delivery  of  general 
merchandise,  thereby  losing  time,  which  we  must  all  acknowledge, 
means  money? 

We  go  out  on  the  street  to-day,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Vehicles 
stalled,  caused  by  too  light  construction,  batteries  emptied,  motors 
burned  out  caused  by  overload,  and  a  general  wave  of  discontent  hov- 
ering  around   us  ;  we   see  business  appointments  broken   and   many 


Omnibus  of  the  Hewett-Lindstrom  Motor  Co. 


trains  just  leaving  the  station,  causing  hours  of  delay;  all  on  account  of 
faulty  construction. 

That  such  instances  abound  and  exist  is  a  well-known  and  ac- 
knowledged fact  among  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
advancement  and  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

Necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  and  with  this  fact 
already  established,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  few  suggestions  and 
prove  the  assertions  as  set  forth  in  this  article  that  will  bring  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  an  automobile,  both  durable  and  of  high  efficiency. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  few  moments   and   consider  what  course  to  take 
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in  the  building  of  an  automobile.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  of 
a  'bus  capable  of  carrying  twenty-two  passengers.  It  was  built  in 
Chicago  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Lindstrom,  an  emi- 
nent electrical  and  mechanical  engineer,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Lund,  in  Sweden.  His  ability  being  recognized  by  the  Swedish 
Government,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  some  works  where  a  new 
time-fuse  was  under  construction.  From  this  he  drifted  into  the  elec- 
trical field  and  secured  his  first  practical  training  from  Lieutenant  J.  B. 
Cahoon,  now  President  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
Several  large  and  important  installations  for  lighting  were  designed  by 
him  and  installed.  He  then  obtained  several  letters  patent  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  as  a  result  of  his  genius  and  ability  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  automobiles  ever  placed  before  the  public.  The 
construction  of  the  'bus  here  shown  is  more  than  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  building  of  these  vehicles  four  cardinal  points  have  been 
kept  in  mind.  These  four  points  are:  first,  safety;  second,  durability; 
third,  efficiency,  and  fourth,  simplicity  of  construction  ;  without  any 
one  of  which  automobiles  are  far  from  practical. 

Safety  being  essential  as  the  first  step  towards  success,  all  parts  of 
this  bus  have  been  figured  to  carry  at  least  35  per  cent,  greater  load 
than  required,  i.  e. ,  over  and  above  the  safe  carrying  capacity  shown 
in  the  standard  tables  of  metals.  So  well  has  this  point  been  adhered 
to  that  in  two  years  operation  of  this  style  of  equipment  not  a  single 
flaw  or  break  has  occurred,  and  when  one  realizes  that  all  kinds  of 
roads  have  been  traveled  by  this  make  of  vehicle,  it  shows  how  well  the 
point  of  safety  has  been  carried  out. 

*  There  is  also  provided  in  connection  with  this  '  bus  a  special  cir- 
cuit breaker  which  protects  motors  and  batteries,  thereby  increasing 
the  safety  while  in  use,  in  case  of  sudden  overloads  and  danger  of  col- 
lisions, etc. 

It  may  be  stated  that  a  feasible  solution  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
difficulties  presenting  themselves  has  been  that  it  will  be  found  not 
only  in  having  a  thoroughly  constructed  motor  with  a  battery  of  high 
potential,  but  in  obtaining  a  perfect  motor  suspension  with  a  flexible 
"perch"  or  reach.  The  importance  of  these  points  will  be  readily 
conceded.     The  object,  -therefore,  has  been  to  provide  a  simple  and 

*  Durability  may  be  defined  as  the  union  of  two  essential  points,  viz.,  fine  workmanship  and  the  best 
material.  After  all  parts  of  these  vehicles  were  finished  and  assembled,  not  a  single  change  was  made, 
not  even  a  file  being  used,  and  every  part  going  together  without  the  slightest  trouble.  The  work  was 
done  in  four  distinct  shops,  and  at  no  time  during  the  construction  were  parts  taken  from  one  place  to  the 
other  for  comparison. 
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economically  constructed  running  gear  in  which  the  utmost  freedom 
of  the  several  parts  is  obtained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  or  min- 
imize the  disastrous  shocks  and  jars  encountered  in  using  vehicles  of 
the  more  ordinary  rigid  construction. 

Ball  bearings  are  used  not  only  on  the  wheels,  but  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  motors.  Efficiency  in  the  construction  of  the  motors  and 
batteries  is  the  main  factor  to  be  kept  in  mind.  A  battery  of  higher 
potential  than  that  in  ordinary  use  is  to  be  strongly  favored. 


Hewett-Lind strom  Delivery  Wagon 

In  this  omnibus  the  voltage  employed  is  as  high  as  120,  at  which, 
with  25  amperes,  a  speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour  is  obtained.  This  'bus 
weighs  5,600  pounds,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  from  20  to  22 
persons,  with  a  radius  of  5.-  miles  on  one  charge  of  the  batteries,  which 
have  a  capacity  of  19  kilowatts.  There  are  two  4^  horse-power  mul- 
tipolar type  motors,  having  6  poles  each,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
stand  an  overload  of  at  least  100  per  cent. 
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The  braking  of  this  'bus  is  done  in  two  ways,  one  brake  is  lo- 
cated inside  the  motor  casing,  while  the  other  is  applied  on  the  outside 
of  an  internal  gear  which  engages  the  raw-hide  pinion  on  the  end  of 
the  armature  shaft.  This  last-mentioned  brake  is  used  as  an  auxiliary, 
the  motor  brake  being  ample  on  all  ordinary  roads  and  grades. 

When  carrying  its  full  quota  of  passengers  a  grade  of  16  per 
cent,  has  been  made  with  ease,  and  with  a  load  over  and  above  the 
weight  of  'bus  of  7,600  pounds.  In  a  recent  test  for  the  efficiency  of 
two  2^  horse-power  motors,  which  occupied  from  five  to  six  hours,  a 
percentage  of  93  was  shown  and  a  draw-bar  pull  of  9  kilowatts,  or 
about  11  horse-power,  while  for  a  period  of  10  minutes  an  overload 
of  300  per  cent. ,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  motors,  was  ob- 
tained. 

Simplicity  of  construction  is  also  a  very  important  factor  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  motors,  brakes,  etc.,  are  put  together 
with  an  idea  of  securing  the  utmost  strength,  with  the  fewest  number 
of  minor  parts,  bolts,  etc. ,  and  with  a  minimum  risk  of  burning  out 
the  motors  or  damaging  the  batteries.  The  method  employed  in  the 
running  gear  construction  is  to  connect  the  front  and  rear  axles  by  two 
bars  or  "reaches,"  each  of  which  has  such  a  connection  to  the  rear 
axle  as  to  swing  vertically  thereon,  and  each  reach  bar  also  has  a  sepa- 
rate universal  connection  with  the  forward  axle.  These  reaches  are 
also  connected  intermediately  between  the  axles  by  a  pivoted  bar,  and 
altogether  the  construction  is  such,  that  while  the  reaches  substantially 
maintain  the  alignment  between  the  front  and  rear  axles,  they  will, 
nevertheless,  permit  the  axles,  independently,  to  oscillate  or  vibrate 
vertically  with  relation  to  each  other  with  such  freedom  that  the  gear 
accommodates  itself  readily  to  uneven  and  rough-surfaced  roads  with- 
out jolting  the  riders.  This  is  of  great  and  vital  importance  when  the 
motors  are  suspended  on  the  running  gear. 

The  next  object  was  to  provide  such  support  for  the  motors  as 
will  sustain  each  motor  in  its  proper  relative  position  with  the  driving 
wheels  of  the  'bus,  and  prevents  longitudinal  or  lateral  displacement 
of  the  motors.  This  support  will  cushion  the  motors  on  the  running 
gear  in  such  a  manner  that  it  prevents  the  severe  jars  or  concussions 
incident  to  the  travel  of  the  vehicle,  as  it  would  if  it  wore  rigidly  at- 
tached to  a  rigid  frame.  This  particular  suspension  of  the  motors  also 
reduces  the  shocks  incident  to  the  starting  of  the  motors,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  brake,  and  prevents  crystallization  and  breaking  of  the 
running  gear  and  its  connecting  parts.    It  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
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another  very  important  feature  in  the  running  gear  construction  is  the 
absence  of  welded  joints  or  parts,  as  all  connections  are  made  by  means 
of  universal  joints. 

In  the  providing  of  an  effective  and  simple  brake  for  this  equip- 
ment the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in  its  construction  and  the 
brake-shoe  arms  and  devices  for  actuating  the  same  are  so  made  that 
dust,  dirt  and  water  are  effectively  excluded  from  the  casing  of  the  mo- 
tors and  brake,  while  the  simultaneous  and  quick  action  of  the  brake- 
shoe  arms  is  assured. 

The  best  test  of  any  theories  or  materials  of  construction  is  to  be 
found  in  practical  results  only.  The  ease  with  which  this  'bus  is  han- 
dled can  be  realized  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  only  a  simple 
horizontal  bar  or  steering  handle  is  used,  the  same  as  on  the  lighter 
class  of  vehicles,  though  of  necessity  heavier  in  construction.  As  to 
the  batteries,  these  are  located  under  the  interior  seats  of  the  vehicle, 
easy  of  access  at  all  times. 

This  omnibus  has  been  referred  to  as  a  very  striking  example  of 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  heavy  work,  for  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  in  the  ' '  stage  business  ' '  the  electric  automobile  of  to-day  meets 
its  most  serious  difficulties. 

As  to  the  interior  of  the  omnibus,  this  particular  part,  while  not 
of  absolute  necessity,  has  been  laid  out  on  the  same  conservative  lines 
as  the  mechanical  electrical  parts. 

The  upholstering  is  of  the  best  leather,  and  located  between  each 
window  are  to  be  found  push  buttons  for  bell  connection  to  the  oper- 
ator. Nine  miniature  incandescent  lights  of  3  candle  power  each  are 
used  for  lighting  the  interior  and  controlled  from  the  driver's  seat.  All 
in  all,  there  is  yet  to  be  found  an  electric  omnibus  which,  in  general 
construction  and  design,  sui passes  the  one  here  illustrated. 

On  the  first  trip  made  with  this  'bus  42  miles  were  covered,  and 
upon  its  return  showed  a  drop  in  E.  M.  F.  of  8  volts.  If  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  minor  details  in  the  construction  of  electric  vehicles 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  the  lead  in  all  of  our  large 
cities,  as  cleanliness  and  superiority  of  design  must  be  conceded  to 
this  make  of  vehicle. 


Long  Island  Automobile  Club 

THIS  club  held  a  meeting  on  the   evening  of  December  12  at  its 
headquarters,  552  State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Adams  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  about  8 :  30  P.  M.  The  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  read  and  adopted. 

This  club  has  since  its  beginning  pursued  and  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  an  aggressive  policy.  A  large  number  of  its  members 
are  owners  of  motor  vehicles.  So  far  as  facilities  are  concerned  it  must 
be  considered  a  leader.  The  headquarters  are  nicely  situated,  and 
ample  room  is  provided  for  the  storing  of  members'  machines  at  low 
rates. 

Runs  and  parades  will  not  be  forgotten.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  lectures  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  given 
every  alternate  Wednesday.  Among  the  lectures  which  have  already 
been  scheduled  for  are  those  by  William  J.  Hammer  on  "Electric 
Automobiles,"  Professor  Sohn  on  "Gasoline,"  Francis  R.  Upton  on 
"  My  experiences  with  different  types  of  automobiles,"  and  a  number 
of  others.  This  feature  of  the  club  ought  to  be  of  great  value  and 
interest.  Every  activity  of  the  club  bespeaks  that  this  addition  to  the 
list  of  automobile  clubs  will  be  quite  a  vigorous  one. 


Automobile  Show  at  Philadelphia 

THE  first  automobile  show  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  will  take 
place  February  4  to  9  (inclusive),  1901,  under  the  joint 
sanction  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  Automobile 
Clubs.  The  show  that  was  held  in  New  York  city,  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  was  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  sales 
made  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  were  greater  than  they  ever  hoped 
for,  while  all  the  sundry  dealers  did  a  good  business.  Philadelphia, 
us  t  at  this  time,  is  enthusiastic  over  automobiling  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  an  ideal  city  for  the  horseless  carriage,  there  being  more 
asphalted  streets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  The  hall  in  which  the  show  will  be  held  is  the  Second 
Regiment  Armory,  which  , has  over  32,000  square  feet  oi  space. 
There  will  be  a  large  band  in  attendance  every  day,  and  there  will  also 
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be  a  number  of  other  features  for  interesting  the  manufacturers  and 
agents  and  drawing  a  large  attendance  of  the  public  in  general.  The 
price  of  admission  will  be  25  cents. 

The  facilities  for  handling  automobiles  and  storage  are  perfect. 
There  will  be  a  track  18  feet  wide,  with  7-foot  aisles  for  spectators  on 
each  side,  to  try  any  and  all  makes  of  automobiles  and  auto-bicycles. 


Liverpool  Cycle  Show 

ON  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb. 
5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  1901,  an  exhibition  of  cycles,  accessories, 
motor  cycles  and  motor  carriages  will  be  held  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool,  England.  The  hall  selected  for  this  exhibition  is  a 
fine,  spacious  one,  and  the  main  hall  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  hold- 
ing of  such  a  show. 

The  show  will  be  open  every  day  from  12  M.  until  10  P.  M. 
It  is  explicitly  announced  in  the  circular  sent,  that  the  decision  of 
judges  with  regard  to  trials  of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  must  be 
accepted  as  final.  No  machine  is  to  be  ridden  in  the  gangways  lead- 
ing to  the  main  hall,  which  would  indicate  that  vehicles  are  not  to  be 
shown  in  motion  inside  the  building. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  open  space  directly  in  front  of  the  hall 
would  be  an  excellent  place  for  showing  the  various  machines  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  steps  in  front  of  and  leading  up  to  the  hall  would  serve 
finely  as  a  reviewing  stand. 

All  makers  of  horseless  vehicles  who  wish  more  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  rules,  together  with  cost  of  space,  etc.,  would  do  well  to 
communicate  with  Thomas  Price,  Secretary,  77a  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
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A  New  Principle  in  Gas  Engine  Design 

UNDER  this  heading  Mr.  C.  E.  Sargent,  of  Chicago,  described 
his  plan  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
last  month.  Hydro-carbon  engines  for  automobile  use  are 
governed  by  throttling  the  charge  and  are  not  as  economical  as  the 
1 '  hit  and  miss ' '  type  on  account  of  lower  compression  when  under- 
loaded. The  clearance  remains  constant,  but  the  charge  is  diminished 
and  the  results  are  not  as  good. 

Mr.  Sargent  proposes  to  cut  off  the  charge  after  the  piston  has 
traveled  a  portion  of  the  stroke.  On  the  return  stroke  compression 
will  begin  at  this  point  and  ignition  take  place  as  usual.  Then  instead 
of  exhausting  at  the  same  point  of  stroke  as  charge  is  cut  off  (as  is 
done  when  charge  follows  full  stroke)  the  expansion  continues  down 
to  atmospheric  pressure.  This  being  the  case>  there  is  no  need  of  a 
muffler,  and  the  temperature  of  escaping  gasses  is  reduced  very 
materially.  So  much  so  that  a  tandem  engine  can  be  used  and  the 
piston  rod  packed  without  difficulty,  which  cannot  be  done  at  present. 

This  plan  has  been  tested  in  a  fifty  horse-power  engine  and  given 
good  results,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  is  not  available 
for  automobile  work.  He  also  has  an  ingenious  starting  arrangement 
which  seems  to  have  good  points  of  its  own.  Builders  of  gasoline 
motors  as  well  as  the  operators  of  this  type  of  carriage  will  be  interested 
to  know  of  these  improvements  and  can  obtain  further  details  by  cor- 
responding with  the  inventor. 


The  Westchester  Automobile  Club 

THIS  is  the  name  of  a  new  organization  which  has  been  formed  by 
a  number  of  well  known  New  Yorkers,  many  of  whom  own 
country  seats  in  the  northern  part  of  Westchester  and  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  club  purposes  to 
establish  supply  stations  for  motor  vehicles  on  the  country  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  Ardsley  Casino,  the  Knollwood  Country  Club,  and  the 
Westchester  Country  Club. 

Howard  Willetts,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  club,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  club  already  had  forty  members,  among  them  being 
Paul  G.  Thebaud,  Percy  Chubb,  Sidney  Chubb,  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Worthington  Whitehouse,  George  For- 
dyce  Leith,  Henry  Graef,  J.  Scott  McComb,  E.  S.  Reynal,  Gen. 
George  M.  Smith,  Oliver  Harriman,  Jr.,  J.  Dunbar  Wright.  Albert  C, 
Bostwick,  Bradford  B.  McGregor,  F.  W.  S.  Cochrane,  and  Frederick 
W.  Geissenhainer. 


The  Automobile  Index 

Everything  of  permanent  value  published  in  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  department.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
maiy  indicating  the  character  a?id purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  a?id  dates  of  the 
publicaiio7is . 

Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


*  Autocar,    Its    Use    and    Management, 

The— 

Henry  Sturmey.  Chapter  6  of  an 
article  by  a  well  known  automobil- 
ist.  "The  Autocar,"  Coventry, 
November  24,  1900. 

*  Automobile,  The— 

By  John  A.  Kingman.  This  arti- 
cle is  practically  a  history  of  the 
steam  driven  vehicle  from  its  first 
use  up  to  the  present  time.  "  Cas- 
sier's  Magazine,"  New  York,  De- 
cember, 1900. 

*Bicycles,  Motor — 

An  article  in  which  a  survey  is 
made  of  the  various  motor  bicycles. 
"The  Automotor  Journal,"  London, 
November,  1900. 

Boiler,  Water  Tube — 

Illustrated  description  of  the  Gith- 
en's  boiler  used  on  the  steam  car- 
riage of  that  name.  "The  Motor 
Age,"  Chicago,  November  15,  1900. 

Brakes,  Report  of — 

M.  L.  Bochet  on  the  subject  pre- 
sented at  the  International  Automo- 
bile Congress.  "Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  November  21,  1900. 

"'Charette  of  the  International  Motor  Car 
Co* — 

A.  description  of  a  new  type  of 
voiturette.  "The  Autocar,"  Lon- 
don, November  17,  1900. 

*Chart,  Motor  Vehicle  Power— 

Which  gives  in  the  minimum  of 
time  the  power  required  to  propel  a 
motor  while  at  varying  rates  of 
speed  and  when  the  draw-bar  pull 


required  varies.     "The  Automotor 
Journal,"  London,  November,  1900. 

Electric  Automobiles  for  City  Service, 
Comparative  Tests — 

Abstracts  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
R.  A.  Fliess,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Electrical  World  and 
Engineer.  "Automobile  Magazine," 
New  York,  November,  December, 
1900. 

^Electricity  for  Automobilists — 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  by  J. 
W.  Roebuck  intended  for  those  who 
operate  either  electric  or  gasoline 
motors  where  electric  ignition  is 
used.  "The  Motor  Car  World," 
London,  November,  1900. 

Engineer  be  Spared  ?  Can  the — 

By  M.  C.  Krarup.  A  discussion 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  en- 
gineer in  the  automobile  industry, 
their  manufacture  and  operation. 
"  Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  De- 
cember 5,  1900. 

^Engines,  Compounding  Vehicle  Gaso- 
line— 

By  C.  P.  Malcolm.  (See  under 
Gasoline.  ) 

"Exposition,  Automobiles  at  the  Paris — 

By  G.  F.  Desjacques,  in  which  he 
goes  into  the  construction  of  the 
various  motor  vehicles  exhibited. 
"Engineering,"  London,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1900. 

Fuel  Consumption  Trials  in  France — 

Report  of  the  tests  recently  car- 
ried out  ;  the  aim  being  to  determ- 
ine  the   quantity   of  petroleum   re- 
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quired  for  a  given  distance.  "The 
Automotor  Journal,"  London,  No- 
vember, 1900. 

*Gas  Engine,  One  Horse  Power — 

Arlicle  accompanied  by  working 
drawings  for  an  engine  of  the  power 
mentioned.  "  Horseless  Age,"  New 
York,  November  28,  1900. 

^Gasoline  Engines,  Compounding  Ve- 
hicle— 

By  C.  P.  Malcolm.  An  article  in 
which  the  author  presents  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  com- 
pounding. "  The  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  December  5,  1900.  (See 
under  engines. ) 

^Gasoline  Motors,  Construction  and  Use 
of  Special  Lathe  Attachments  for 
Machinery,  Small — 

W.  O.  Anthony.  Part  4  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  designed  to  point  out 
the  merits  of  certain  tools  and  ma- 
chinery suitable  for  builders  of  mo- 
tor vehicles.  ' '  The  Horseless  Age, ' ' 
New  York,  December  5,  1900. 

^Gasoline,  Motor  Vehicle,  The — 

By  F.  B.  Stearns.  A  single  cylin- 
der four-cycle  motor  is  used  which 
is  placed  horizontally.  "  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Review,"  Cleveland,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1900. 

"Gear,  How  High  is  Your?"— 

A  formula  presented  by  Dr.  Henry 
Power,  intended  to  give  an  expres- 
sion for  the  number  of  inches  a  car- 
riage travels  during  one  revolution 
of  the  engine  shaft.  "  Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  November  21, 
1900. 
Gear,  Hurter  Speed  Reducing — 

"  Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  De- 
cembers, 1900.    (See  under  Speed. ) 

*Great  Britain,  Anniversary  Run  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of — 

A  very  complete  article,  replete 
with  illustrations  taken  along  the 
route.  "The  Motor  Car  Journal," 
London,  November  17,  1900 ;  also 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1900. 

xHill  Climbing  Trials  at  Chanteloup — 
A   very    complete    description  of 
these  recent  trials  with  official  times. 
"The   Autocar,"  London,   Novem- 
ber to,  T900. 


Motor  Car,  The  Moffat— 

Description  of  a  new  type  of  elec- 
tric motor  vehicle,  which  carries  the 
motors  concealed  in  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels.  An  epicyclic  train  between 
the  motor  and  the  wheel  effects  the 
necessary  reduction  of  speed. 
"  Trade  Journals  Review,"  London, 
November  15,  1900. 

*Motor,  Experiments  with  the  Banki — 

By   Prof.  E.  Meyer.     Account  of 

some    tests    made    by  the  author. 

' '  The  Automotor  Journal, ' '  London, 

November,  1900. 

Motor,  The  Pennington  War — 

Illustrated  description  of  a  motor 
designed  for  war  purposes.  "The 
Autocar,"  London,  November  10, 
1900. 

Motor    Tricycles,    Some    Defects    and 
Remedies — 

First  part  of  an  article  by  A.  E. 
St.  Craig,  in  which  he  offers  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  regarding  this 
class  of  vehicles  based  on  personal 
experience  in  the  use  of  them. 
"The  Motor  Car  Journal,"  London, 
November  24,  1900. 

xMotor  Vehicle,  Construction  of  a — 
No.  8  of  a  series  of  articles  by  L. 
Elliott  Brookes,  showing  working 
drawings  of  a  vehicle  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  four  horse-power  gas- 
oline motor  already  described  in  the 
same  journal.  "Motor  Age,"  Chi- 
cago, November  22,  1900. 

*Motor  Vehicle,  The  Robinson — 

Description  of  an  American  car- 
riage which  possesses  a  number  of 
new  features.  "The  Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  November  24, 
1900. 

Motors  and   Motor  Cars — 

A  criticism  of  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject read  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Crow- 
den.  "The  Autocar,"  London, 
November  10,  1900. 

•Power,  The  Driving — 

E.  J.  Stoddard.  "Horseless 
Vge,"    New    York,    December    5. 

'.MlHl. 

Resistance  of  Obstacles— 

An   article   by    Ernest  J.   Loring, 

intended  to  explain   the  relation  e\- 
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isting  between  the  weight  carried  by 
a  wheel  and  the  power  required  to 
force  it  over  an  obstacle.  "Horse- 
less Age,"  New  York,  November 
21,  1900. 

*Road   Building  in   the  United    States, 
Progress  of — 

An  article  by  Maurice  O.  Eld- 
ridge,  in  which  he  goes  into  a  discus- 
sion of  roads  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  "  L.  A.  W.  Bulle- 
tin," December,  1900. 

*Road  Building  in  the  United  States, 
Progress  of — 

An  article  by  Maurice  O.  Eldridge, 
Asst.  Director  of  the  office  of  Public 
Road  Inquiries.  This  is  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  a  series  to  be  published  on 
the  subject  and  is  historical  in  na- 
ture. "  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin,"  Boston, 
October,  1900. 

Silencer,  The  Hudlass  Exhaust — 

Illustration  and  description  of  a 
new  form  of  muffler  which  possesses 
several  new  features.  "The  Auto- 
car," London,  November  10,  1900. 

*Speed  Reducing  Gear,  The  Hurter — 

Description  of  a  recent  French 
device  which  contains  a  number  of 
novel  features.  "  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  Decembers,  1900.  (See 
also  Gear. ) 

*Speed  Varying  Device — 

A  very  clear  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  Dieterich  gear, 
which  automatically  adjusts  itself  to 
the  load.  "American  Machinist," 
New  York,  November  22,  1900. 

The  Autocar,  Its  Use  and  Management — 

One  of  a  series  of  illustrated  arti- 
cles by  Henry  Sturmey,  in  which  he 
goes  into  the  question  of  car  con- 
struction. "The  Autocar,"  Lon- 
don, November  10,  T900. 

*Tour  in  a  Motor  Vehicle — 

Miss  Dorothy  Edmunds  contrib- 
utes a  record  of  her  experience  dur- 
ing a  trip  on  an  automobile.  The 
story  is  written  in  an  interesting 
manner.  ' '  The  Motor  Car  Journal, ' ' 
London,  November  24,  1900. 

*Trials  of  Electric  Vehicles— 

An  account  of  recent  tests  carried 

on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Auto- 

.    mobile  Club  of  Great  Britain.   "The 


Autocar,"    London,    November  10, 
1900. 

Tricycles,  Some  Defects  and  Remedies, 
Motor- 
By  A.  E.  St.  Craig.     (See  under 
motor ) . 

Truck,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  The  Heavy — 

Second  instalment  of  an  article  by 
Robert  Bodman,  in  which  he  pre- 
sents the  relative  advantages  of  cer- 
tain boilers.  "Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  November  14,  1900. 

^Vehicle,  The  Twentieth  Century — 
By  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  in  which 
the  author  states  a  number  of  facts 
as  showing  why  in  the  coming  cen- 
tury the  self-propelled  vehicle  will 
come  to  be  more  and  more  used. 
"Metropolitan  Magazine,"  New 
York,  November,  1900. 

Vehicles,  Economy  in  Steam — 

The  author,  E.  C.  Oliver,  opens 
with  a  statement  of  the  present 
wastefulness  of  the  steam  engine  as 
used  for  propelling  road  vehicles. 
The  article  points  out  certain  lines 
along  which  improvement  may  be 
made.  "Horseless  Age,"  New  York, 
November  21,  1900. 

Voiturette,  Driving  a — 

Continuation  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  R.  T.  Mecredy,  in  which  he 
gives  explicit  and  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  proper  method  of 
handling  this  form  of  motor  vehicle. 
"The  Motor  World,"  New  York, 
November  22,  1900. 

Voiturette,  The  Wolseley — 

This  is  a  new  style  of  carriage  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Austen.  The  igni- 
tion is  electrical  and  one  striking 
feature  is  the  accessibility  of  its  run- 
ning parts.  "The  Autocar,"  Lon- 
don, November  10,  1900. 

*  Wagon,  An  English — 

Description  of  a  steam  truck  built 
by  the  Lancashire  Steam  Motor 
Co.  "Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  October,  1900. 

Wheels  and  Axles — 

Copy  of  a  report  presented  at  the 
International  Automobile  Congress 
by  Captain  Ferras.  ' '  Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  November  14,1900. 
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The  Automobile  for  the  Physician 

By  EDWIN  C.  CHAMBERLIN,  M.  D. 

IF  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  should  deeply  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages and  comforts  offered  by  the  modern  motor-car  it  must 

be  the  physician  and  surgeon.  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
writer  to  frequently  discuss  this  subject  with  many  gentlemen  who  con- 
stitute this  proportion  of  our  population. 

Among  the  charter  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
and,  in  fact,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  organizers  of  this  club  no  other 
profession  was  so  well  represented  as  the  medical. 

The  practicing  physician  has  peculiar  needs,  and  in  some  respects 
he  resembles  the  fire  chief. 

To  be  successful  he  must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  or  day  to  go  a  long  or  short  distance,  and  the  doctor 
who  arrives  promptly  is  the  one  selected  for  the  second  time,  and  is 
the  one  who  has  the  ever-increasing  practice.  The  ease,  grace  and 
swiftness  of  the  automobile  is  such  that  it  appeals  with  special  force  to 
the  active  practitioner,  and  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  and  is  anxious  to  actually  save  many  hours  during  the  week. 
The  cost  of  a  motor-car  suitable  for  a  physician  being  at  the  start  the 
same  as  a  pair  of  good  horses  with  proper  equipment  and  afterward 
maintained  at  a  less  expense,  one  can  readily  understand  why  this  type 
of  locomotion  is  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  physician. 

The  fact  that  an  automobile. can  be  kept  standing  and  ready  For 
instant  use  is  a  point  greatly  in  its  favor.  With  the  best  type  of  gaso- 
line or  electric  vehicle  the  physician  may  be  well  started  on  his  way  to 
the  patient,  and  flying  along  through  the  streets  within  thirty  seconds 
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after  receiving  an  emergency  call.  This  element  of  constant  readiness 
meets  the  need  of  any  doctor,  and  will  be  appreciated  more  and  more 
as  the  use  becomes  more  general. 

It  is  said  that  the  automobile  is  the  cause  of  new  diseases  affect- 
ing the  chauffeur.  They  are  called  ' '  eccentric  motoritis  ' '  and  ' '  auto- 
mobiliousness. "  This  first  disease  attacks  the  enthusiast  usually  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  driver,  but  after  learning  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  his  machine  he  becomes  immune  to  further  attacks. 
Automobiliousness,  strange  to  say,  affects  the  chauffeur  when  riding  to 
make  a  record  on  long-distance  club  runs.  With  eyes  set  on  some  dis- 
tant point  he  dashes  along  the  highway,  stopping  only  when  a  photog- 
rapher appears  or  a  reporter  shakes  his  manuscript  at  him.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  this  form  of  disease  also  passes  away  after  a 
few  months'  experience  in  the  open  air. 

To  enjoy  all  the  solid  and  seductive  comforts  of  the  automobile 
the  physician  should  be  accompanied  by  a  good  mechanic,  acting  in 
the  same  capacity  as  coachman  with  a  horse-drawn  vehicle. 

One  doctor  remarked  the  other  day  that  he  could  cover  50  per 
cent,  more  ground  with  his  automobile  than  formerly  by  horse  power, 
and  that  he  could  now  enter  a  house  and  not  be  annoyed  by  being- 
obliged  to  stop  and  remove  horse  hairs  from  his  clothes.  Another 
physician  told  me  he  never  suffered  any  more  with  cold  hands,  as  he 
could  always  warm  up  over  the  motor  during  cold  weather.  Still  an- 
other physician,  a  specialist  on  electricity,  explained  how  he  had  used 
on  several  occasions  his  electric  carriage  batteries  in  taking  X-ray 
photographs  for  use  in  surgical  cases,  when  the  electric  current  was 
not  to  be  had.  At  fires,  and  other  exciting  points  where  the  horseless 
ambulance  is  called,  the  surgeon  and  driver  feel  more  secure  and 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  old  ambulance  horse,  who  frequently 
runs  away,  is  safely  home  eating  his  oats. 

In  view  of  these,  and  many  other  features  not  mentioned,  one  is 
easily  convinced  that  the  horseless  carriage  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
modern  invention  has  given  to  the  practicing  physician. 


A  well-known  engineer  who  has  had  some  automobile  experience 
and  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Russia  states  that  the  roads  generally  in 
Russia  are  not  at  all  well  adapted  to  automoblling.  All  over  Moscow 
there  are  nothing  but  cobblestones.  He  says  the  number  of  automo- 
biles in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  is  very  small. 


What  Shall  be  the  Power  ? 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies,  Louis  Derr  contributes  an  article  in  which  he  goes  into 

a  summary  of  the  features  of  the  various  powers  as  applied  to 
to  the  propulsion  of  motor  vehicles.  He  first  takes  up  the  electric 
motor,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  their  use. 
When  he  comes  to  the  internal  combustion  engine  he  says  that  this 
type  has  not  found  extended  favor  in  the  country. 

This  statement  would  hardly  seem  to  correspond  with  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist.  If  one  stops  for  a  moment  he  will  be  surprised 
when  he  figures  out  the  different  styles  of  gasoline  motors  which  are 
now  on  the  market. 

Regarding  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  automobile  service,  the 
author  says  : 

"  Compressed  air  has  been  the  engineer's  dream  ever  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  and  many  attempts — for  the  most  part 
futile — have  been  made  to  apply  it  to  vehicle  propulsion.  The  chief 
trouble  is  from  the  inevitable  refrigeration  accompanying  expansion, 
which,  without  reheating  devices,  quickly  clogs  the  exhaust  passages 
with  frost  ;  but,  even  apart  from  this,  the  energy  stored  in  compressed 
air  is  really  comparatively  small.  It  can  be  shown  by  a  simple  calcu- 
lation that  a  pound  of  air,  expanding  isothermally  from  150  pounds 
gage  pressure  to  15  (n  atmospheres  to  2),  will  develop  48,300  foot 
pounds  of  work.  Assuming  that  the  steam  carriage  already  described 
will  develop  2^  horse-power  hours  before  exhaustion  of  water  supply, 
it  follows  that  103  pounds  of  air  will  be  needed  for  the  same  endur- 
ance under  the  given  conditions,  which,  by  the  way,  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  realization  in  practice.  At  the  given  pressure  the  air 
would  occupy  122  cubic  feet,  and  a  tank  nearly  5  feet  cube  would  be 
needed.  As  this  is  out  of  the  question,  a  much  higher  compression  is 
used,  and  the  customary  pressure  is  2,200  pounds  or  about  150  atmos- 
pheres. This  reduces  the  volume  to  9  cubic  feet.  Steel  reservoirs  to 
withstand  this  pressure  weigh  about  85  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  ca- 
pacity. A  weight  of  66  pounds  has  been  realized,  but  in  this  case  the 
factor  of  safety  is  rather  small,  and  explosion  of  a  tank  under  this 
pressure  is  highly  dangerous.  Thus  to  contain  the  air  765  pounds  0 
reservoir  will  be  needed.      To  have  165  pounds  pressure  at  the  end  of 
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the  run  another  pound  of  air  will  be  required,  making  a  total  of  869 
pounds  for  reservoir  and  contents.  This  may  be  instructively  com- 
pared with  the  240  or  250  pounds  required  by  the  steam  carriage  for 
fuel,  water  and  boiler.  The  weight  of  engines  and  piping  is  assumed 
to  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

1 '  In  practice  the  case  is  not  quite  as  favorable  for  the  air  engine. 
Available  data  indicate  that,  by  using  compounding,  reheaters,  etc., — 
all  adding  weight  and  complication — about  0.27  of  a  horse-power  hour 
can  be  obtained  from  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  2,000  pounds  pressure. 
This  weighs  nearly  1 1  pounds,  whence  to  get  2^  horse-power  hours  118 
pounds  of  air  will  be  required.  In  the  table  below  the  available  energy 
of  compressed  air  expanding  without  loss  under  different  pressure  con- 
ditions is  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  other  sources  of 
power. 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  ludicrous  claims  put  forward  for 
the  energy  available  when  liquid  air  is  vaporized. 

As  to  the  question  of  cost  of  maintenance  the  author  states  ' '  that 
this  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled  for  American  conditions.      The 
following  table  is  for  a  carriage  belonging  to  a  French  physician,  and 
covers  an  experience  of  6,000  kilometers  (about  4,000  miles).      It  un- 
doubtedly represents  a  fair  average  cost.      Although  in  this  country 
the  fuel  and  lubrication  cost  would  probably  be  smaller,  and  the  writer's 
experience  would  incline  him  to  reverse  the  proportion  of  repair  and 
depreciation  charges,  the  greater  cost  of  tires  for  American  roads  would 
probably  keep  the  total  about  the  same.      Of  course  if  the  carriage  is 
cared  for  by  the  owner  the  last  item  disappears: 
Gasoline,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .2.00  cents  per  mile. 

Oil  and  grease,    .  .  .  .  .  .  0.15 

Tires,       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  -0.94 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous,   .  .  .  5-°5 

Depreciation,  ....  .  .      3.09 

Interest  and  taxes,         .  .  .  1.09 

Hostler,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .4,67 

16.09 
It  is  the  author's  opinion  that,  for  urban-passenger  service  where 
charging  stations  are  conveniently  accessible,  the  electric  vehicle  will 
continue  to  hold  its  own.  For  heavy  service  he  considers  the  steam 
carriage  the  best  fitted,  while  for  high  speeds  and  long-distance  work 
he  considers  the  internal  combustion  motor  the  superior. 


Prudence's  Automobile 

You  think  me  a  man  of  some  courage, 

So  you've  no  idea  how  I  feel 
When  Prudence  invites  me  out  riding, 

With  her  in  her  automobile. 

I  accept  with  great  trepidation! 

I  don't  like  the  looks  of  the  gear; 
I'm  shy  of  the  whole  apparatus, 

And  then,  Prue  will  ask  me  to  "  steer." 

I  hope  that  the  tires  will  not  puncture; 

I  pray  that  this  thing  may  not  bolt; 
But  I'd  feel  a  hundred  times  safer 

Out  driving  an  unbroken  colt. 

Seven  miles  inside  twenty  minutes! 

We  swing  round  the  corner  on  two  wheels! 
Heav'n  help  us  and  all  reckless  mortals 

Who  race  in  their  automobiles! 

I've  longed  to  tell  Prue  that  I  love  her; 

To  beg  her  to  hear  my  appeal ; 
But  I  can't  make  love  to  advantage 

While  racing  an  automobile. 

I  can't  take  my  mind  off  the  steering — 

Heav'n  only  knows  where  we  should  land  ! 

I  dare  not — though  Prue  is  bewitching — 
Drive  automobiles  "with  one  hand." 

Nellie  Stutson  Croft. 


A  certain  well-known  automobilist,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  very 
fast  machine,  recently  had  occasion  to  travel  from  a  Western  town  t<  > 
New  York  and  used  his  machine  for  the  trip,  He  made  a  fast  run. 
and  had  occasion  to  pass  a  field  in  which  was  one  solitary  cow.  When 
the  automobile  hove  in  sight  this  cow  became  quite  interested  and 
gazed  at  the  curious  machine,  apparently  stunned  at  the  sight.  Our 
automobilist  reached  New  York  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  silent  harp- 
he  had  done.  He  returned  to  his  Wrestern  home  after  completing  his 
business  in  New  York.  A  few  weeks  afterward  he  received  a  Utter 
from  a  farmer  in  which  a  request  was  made  for  compensation,  saying 
that  since  his  cow  had  seen  that  automobile  she  had  not  given  an) 
milk.      Automobilists,  take  note,  and  slow  up  in  passing  fields  in  which 


The  Roads   of  the   World 

BY  L.  LODIAN 

AUTOMOBILES  may  be  seen  running  over  roads  in  Italy  that 
were  constructed  more  than  2,000  years  ago — the  self-same 
roads,  hundreds  of  miles  long,  over  which  the  Roman  legions 
tramped  flushed  with  victory,  over  which  St.  Paul  walked,  and  over 
which  the  French  troops  so  repeatedly  marched  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  just  passed.  And  through  all  those  ages  of  centuries,  the 
roads  have  scarce  felt  the  touch  of  repair.  In  fact,  most  of  them  have 
never  been  repaired  during  2,000  years  of  existence,  simply  because 
they  have  never  needed  repair.  When  the  Romans  built  their  splendid 
military  roads,  they  built  them  on  a  sort  of  "  self-repairing  "  principle  ; 
that  is,  they  built  them  narrow  enough  to  compel  traffic  to  wear  them 
down  evenly. 

For  the — what  seems  to  us  moderns — narrowness  of  the  old 
Roman  roads  has  often  been  a  matter  of  remark.  The  real  object  of 
this  narrowness  I  have  never  yet  seen  stated  in  any  exposition  on  road 
engineering,  other  than  the  idea  being  advanced  of  economy  and  ra- 
pidity of  construction.  But  I  learnt  the  real  motive  during  travels  in 
Italy  in  '91-92. 

We  all  know  that  a  wide  road  is  only  too  liable  to  be  worn  into 
ruts.  The  wider  it  is  the  more  ruts  it  will  degrade  into  unless  sharply 
looked  after.  I  have  seen  some  natural-made  roads  in  Cibiria  (Si- 
beria; one-quarter  mile  wide,  but  such  a  collection  of  ruts!  On 
the  other  hand,  during  travels  in  Mexico  Republic,  I  have  seen  nar- 
row— say  12  feet — natural-made  roads,  running  through  a  marshy  coun- 
try, almost  as  hard  and  compact  and  smooth  as  some  of  the  asphalted 
streets  of  Manhattan  city,  or  Paris  or  Berlin. 

Those  roads  in  Mexico,  to  which  I  refer,  had  on  either  side  of 
them  the  quick-mud  country.  In  popular  language,  this  country  is 
termed  "quick-sands"  ;  but — like  a  good  many  other  things  popu- 
lar— this  is  erroneous.  The  earth  is  literally  a  quick-mud — a  most 
tenacious  clay — and  sticks  like  glue  to  the  clothing,  if  you  happen  to 
sink  a  foot  into  it,  as  did  the  writer.  Among  railroad  engineers,  this 
quick-mud  is  known  as  gypsum,  and  to  handle  the  treacherous  ground 
properly,  has  been  a  problem  in  track  construction. 

So,  in  Mexico,  the  traffic  being   forced   to   confine   itself,    in   the 
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quick-mud  country,  to  a  12-foot  gage,  has.  in  the  course  of  years, 
hammered  out  a  track  as  hard  as  a  first-class  French  highway. 

Now,  the  Romans  built  their  2, 000-y ear-lasting  highways  pur- 
posely narrow,  so  that  the  roads  should  be  "self-repairing,"  "self- 
mending,"  or  "  self- wearing-even,"  or  what  expression  you  like  to 
apply  to  a  road  which  automatically,  so  to  speak,  keeps  itself  in  good 
order  for  a  couple  of  millenniums. 

Since  the  old  Romans  never  extended  their  conquests  to  America, 
we  are  not  possessed  of  any  remains  of  their  roads,  but  the  traveler  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  will  see  them.  You  will  even  find  them  as  far 
north  as  old  Scotia — since  the  Republic  extended  its  conquests  even 
unto  Caledonia.  As  most  of  the  readers  of  this  article  have  never 
seen  a  Roman  road — much  less  noted  the  construction  of  one — I 
append  herewith  a  sectional  view,  showing  the  successive  layers  : 
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Section  of  Roman  Road  Built  2,000  Years  Ago.     Still  in  Use 


The  Roman  road,  be  it  noted,  is  not  a  French  road — nor  a  metal 
road,  nor  one  of  Macadam's,  but  (so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned"), 
a  substantial  solid  stone  or  rock-wearing  surface,  made  thicker  and 
rendered  more  permanent  than  even  the  thickest  flag-stone  sidewalks 
in  Europe  or  America  ever  were. 

The  loose  stone  underlayers  rendered  drainage  excellent.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  these  ancient  Roman  highways  are  still  to-day 
almost  as  perfect  as  two  millenniums  ago  ?  Just  think  of  it — hundreds 
of  miles  are  still  in  good  order,  without  having,  as  before  stated,  felt 
the  touch  of  repair.  It  is  true  that,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  there  have 
been  wars  galore,  and  that  the  rival  parties  have  each  had  a  hand  in 
tearing   up  the  roads  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  big  stones  For  the 
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erection  of  forts,  temporary  or  permanent.  This  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  sudden  ending  of  some  of  the  old  military  roads  in  Italy, 
which  the  tourist  will  notice  to-day.  He  may  follow  one  of  these  rock- 
stone  highways  till  it  suddenly  ' '  runs  to  seed  "  in  a  corn  field  or  smil- 
ing vine-valley.  He  may  be  informed  that,  if  he  likes  to  trudge  across 
five  or  six  miles  of  cross-country  land  under  cultivation,  he  will  pick 
up  the  stone  highway  again.  The  interegnum  space  of  road  has  been 
torn  up  (nobody  knows  when)  for  the  construction  of  forts  or  houses. 
Even  the  peasants  used  to  tear  up  the  roads,  for  the  sake  of  the  flag- 
stones, when  they  wanted  materials  for  their  houses  or  mills.  But  all 
that  was  stopped  long  ago  ;  in  a  few  places,  the  torn-up  gaps  have 
been  replaced  with  metal  roads,  which  have  required  more  looking 
after  and  repairs  in  two  years  than  have  the  old  roads  of  the  Republic 
in  two  thousand. 

By  metal  road,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  is  not  meant  a 
road  of  any  metallurgical  properties  or  coverings,  but  the  kind  of 
broken  stone  used  for  and  usually  rolled  into  the  surface.  This 
"metal" — or  rather  mineral — is  generallv  the  common  grayish-blue- 
tint  flints  visible  on  railways  laying  claim  to  ' v  standard  rock  ballast 
track. ' ' 

During  travels  in  Australia,  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  country 
roads  were  of  this  type  of  "  metal  "  material.  AYell  rolled,  it  is  a  most 
satisfactory  road,  but  it  can  only  be  properly  and  economically  rolled 
with  a  steam  roller.  But  if  the  metal  is  not  steam-rolled  or  indiffer- 
ently worked  in,  the  road  is  pronounced  a  curse  by  every  automobilist 
who  travels  it.  For  obvious  reasons — for  what  tires,  solid  or  pneu- 
matic, can  successfully  negotiate  those  knife-edged  flints  ? 

The  roads  of  Australia  were  a  pleasant  surprise.  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  a  young  country  so  well  advanced.  In  India  the  British  military 
roads  are  fully  "up  to  standard" — the  English  gave  that  much  to 
the  Hindus,  although  otherwise  (after  six  months  spent  in  the  coun- 
try) I  am  obliged  to  pronounce  British  administration  in  India  a  suc- 
cessful failure.  The  country  is  all  misery  and  squalor.  There  are  no 
such  things  as  ' '  oriental  magnificence  and  splendor. 

France  possesses,  of  course,  the  best  roads  on  the  globe.  Her 
system  of  construction  is,  of  course,  her  own  ;  hence  the  term,  a 
French  road.  Macadam  probably  got  his  idea  from  the  French,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  system  known  as  Macadam  roads,  for  the  two 
methods  are  almost  identical,  consisting  of  properly-proportioned  lay- 
ers of  hand-sized  stones,  gravel,  lime  and  sand. 
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Russia  has  only  half  a  dozen  good  highways.  It  is  scarcely  in  a 
Russian  to  build  a  good  road.  He  knows  far  better  how  to  build  up 
his  pockets  with  the  moneys  voted  for  the  roads. 

WHAT    IS    THE    LONGEST    HIGHWAY    IN    THE    WORLD? 

In  the  Russian  Union  you  will  find  the  longest  highway  in  the 
world.  It  extends  from  the  frontier  of  the  old  Polska  Republic,  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amur,  in  Eastern  Siberia.  That  is  a  stretch  of 
approximately  5,000  miles.      It  crosses  four  ranges  of  mountains — the 


Photo,  by  Podyopof,  Vladivostok 

A  Workman's  Hut  on  the  Great  Siberian  Road  (Note  the  Sign  Post) 


Urals,  Central  Siberian,  Altai  Spurs  ( Circum-Baikal  >,  and  Iabloni  : 
also  a  dozen  great  rivers.  The  writer  has  covered  the  whole  route,  so 
knows  whereof  he  writes.  It  is  practicable  for  an  automobile  through- 
out ;  but  oh,  how  rough  and  tough  it  would  be  in  parts  !  To  attempt 
the  journey,  it  would  almost  literally  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression), 
' '  shake  the  life  out  of  you. ' ' 

In  February,  '98,  I  was   quite   curious   to   watch   the  "  change  ot 
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frontier"  between  Russia  and  Germany.  That  is  to  say,  I  was 
leaving  Russia  en  route  across  Germany  and  France,  and  back  home 
to  America,  and  wanted  to  observe  closely  the  sudden  change  pass- 
ing from  Russia  to  the  land  of  the  Teuton.  I  expected  to  find 
it  like  any  other  frontier  country — that  is,  people  on  both  sides 
for  several  miles  understanding  each  other's  language.  Never  was  I 
so  much  surprised,  and  disappointed.  On  the  Russian  side,  a  people 
understanding  Polish,  Russian,  French  and  German  (in  great  part)  ; 
on  the  German  side,  a  people  who,  for  a  very  large  part,  only  under- 
stand German.  On  the  Russian  side,  diabolical  excuses  for  roads — 
slush,  mud,  or  deep  sand,  right  up  to  the  dividing-line  little  river 
marking  the  frontier.  On  the  German  side,  directly  you  cross  the 
river,  a  well-built  system  of  roads.  I  spent  a  week  touring  about  this 
frontier  country.  On  one  occasion,  I  particularly  wanted  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  Russian  fort  at  Alekcandrofna.  To  get  a  pass  was,  of 
course,  hopeless.  So  what  do  you  suppose  I  did?  I  deliberately 
walked  past  the  sentry,  was  challenged,  invited  into  the  guard-house, 
questioned,  then  invited  before  one  of  the  officers.  While  thus  being 
'  'invited"  about,  I  saw  all  I  wanted  to  see  ;  and  the  officer,  seeing  my 
papers  en  regie,  politely  asked  me  to  take  refreshment  with  him, 
which  I  as  courteously  declined,  and  was  permitted  to  leave  as  I  os- 
tensibly entered — a  passing  tourist.  But  I  would  not  advise  anybody 
else  to  try  the  expedient. 

Evidently,  if  ever  Russia  and  Germany  go  to  war — an  improb- 
able contingency — and  Germany  invades  Russia,  she  will  find  the 
stick-fast  Russian  roads  a  chief  obstacle — that  is,  if  the  mistake  is 
made  of  trying  to  utilize  them. 

We  read  in  history  that  the  great  French  invading  army  of  1812 
was  destroyed  by  the  Russian  winter  snows  and  cold.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  !  The  writer  has  covered  much  of  the  ground  that  the  grand 
army  covered,  also  during  winter,  and  can  safely  say  that  the  French 
army  was  principally  destroyed  by  the  interminable  Russian  roads  of 
mire  and  muck  and  slush. 

My  experience  of  Latin-American  roads,  during  two  and  a  half 
years  of  travel  in  Spanish- America,  is  that  they  are  either  all  dust  in 
warm  weather,  or  all  mud  in  cold  weather.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  Argentina.  Outside  of  the  cities,  it  is  possible  to  use  an  automo- 
bile, but  highly  impracticable. 

ROADS    WHERE    NO   AUTOMOBILE    COULD    LIVE. 

In  parts  of  Iberia,  there  are  so- called  highways,  where  the  trickiest 
of  trick  automobile  drivers  would  not  dare  venture.      The  "  roads  " 
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are  blocked  with  rocks  from  time  immemorial.  A  thousand  years  ago, 
the  Moors  wended  their  way  sinuously  along  these  roads,  in  and  out  and 
around-about  the  huge  stones  ;  the  Spanish  of  the  present  day  are 
doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  But  gradually — two  or  three  miles  a 
year  for  the  whole  country — these  boulder-blocked  roads  are  being 
blasted  and  leveled. 

As  to  tires.      Wide  tires  are  always  best,  under  all  circumstances. 
Take  no  notice  of  theorists  who  argue  that  under  certain  conditions, 


Photo,  by  Latpabiata,  Ekaterinburg,  Siberia 

Peasants'  Houses  on  the  Siberian  Road 

narrow  tires  are  an  advantage.  There  is  no  exception.  I  would  rec- 
commend  some  of  the  theorists  to  lug  a  hand-cart  around,  loaded 
with  wood,  over  all  sorts  of  surfaces — from  an  earth  road  to  an  as- 
phalt surface.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  will  have  no  two  opinions. 
Don't  employ  a  horse  to  do  the  work  with  registering  scale.  Horses 
can't  speak,  and  the  registering  scale  only  represents  one  aspect,  sheer 
pull.  Do  the  pulling  yourself,  and  you  will  come  out  in  favor  ot  broad 
tires. 
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Conclusion. — Broad  tires  and  narrow  roads  would  seem  to  be, 
judging  by  old  Roman  standards,  the  solution  of  the  good  roads  prob- 
lem. By  narrow,  say,  15  feet,  or  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles  to 
pass.  It  stands  to  reason,  that  if  a  road  is  narrow,  it  is  self -wearing- 
even.  It  is  far  more  economical  to  build,  quicker  to  construct,  and 
easier  to  maintain,  when  it  needs  looking  after.  We  see  proofs  of  this 
in  our  own  country  districts  :  narrow  roads  that  are  almost  ' '  hard  as 
adamant,'  while  the  wide  roads  are  often  unspeakable  muck-furrows. 


Cylinders  of   Hydro-Carbon  Engines 

IT  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  one  of  the  main  requirements 
of  the  successful  hydro- carbon  engine  is  that  it  shall  be  well  made. 

While  this  is,  of  course,  true  of  any  machine  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained,  it  is  probably  more  essential  to  the  internal  com- 
bustion than  to  any  other,  owing  to  the  extremely  high  temperature 
which  exists  in  the  cylinders.  Nor  is  good  workmanship  the  only  re- 
quirement, for  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  cylinders  is  also  essential 
to  avoid  distortion  or  unequal  expansion  at  these  high  temperatures. 
Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  this  type  of  motors  do  not  hesitate  to 
credit  the  excellent  results  obtained  from  the  DeDion  motor  to  this 
combination  of  proper  design  and  good  workmanship.  Whatever  the 
cause  we  know  they  do  exceedingly  good  work,  even  in  small  sizes, 
and  the  most  successful  builders  in  this  country  are  combining  the 
same  good  qualities. 

As  the  cylinder  and  pistons  heat  up  they  are  apt  to  expand  differ- 
ently and  seriously  affect  the  fit,  and  consequently  the  leakage  in  the 
cylinder.  This  accounts  for  many  instances  where  motors  have  run 
well  till  they  heated  up  and  then  began  to  weaken  till  they  cooled  down. 
This  is  a  point  that  has  cost  many  dollars  to  inventors  and  experiment- 
ers, and,  also,  why  so  many  makers  buy  the  motors  and  mount  them 
according  to  their  own  ideas.  There  is  more  to  it  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  this  is  a  point  not  told  by  drawings  or  blueprints. 
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1901    Trials   of  Heavy   Motor   Vehicles 

AN  organization  which  perhaps  more  than  any  has  been  the 
means  of  development  of  motor  vehicles  in  Great  Britain 
is  The  Liverpool  Self-Propelled  Traffic  Association. 
This  body  of  men,  which  is,  really  speaking,  a  scientific  society 
and  is  the  local  centre  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  gone  into  the  investigation  of  self-propelled 
vehicular  and  locomotive  road  traction  in  a  most  exact  manner, 
and  all  the  experiments  and  tests  carried  out  by  it  are  recognized 
as  authoritative. 

In  June  of  this  year  this  association  intends  to  carry  out  a 
series  of  trials  of  motor  vehicles  suitable  for  heavy  traffic.  The 
object  of  these  trials  is  to  provide  means  of  making  a  preliminary 
test  of  heavy  motor  wagons  suitable  for  hauling  operations  in 
Lancashire  prior  to  their  being  taken  over  by  a  Lancashire  syn- 
dicate which  will  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  road 
transport  between  the  City  of  Liverpool  and  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  that  part  of  Lancashire.  The  trials  will  take  place  on 
June  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  of  1901. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  act  as  judges :  Mr.  Everard 
R.  Calthrop,  Mr.  S.  B.  Cottrell,  Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw,  Pro- 
fessor Boverton  Redwood,  Sir  David  Salomons,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
West. 

The  general  regulations  applicable  to  all  vehicles  are  : 
(I.)  The  vehicle  shall  be  self-propelled  and  self-contained. 
It  shall  be  propelled  by  mechanical  power  alone,  but  there  shall 
be  no  restriction  on  the  source  of  such  power  or  the  nature  of  the 
agents  used.  (II.)  The  vehicle  shall  be  capable  of  going  any- 
where that  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  carrying  the  same  load  is  ordi- 
narily required  to  go,  and  of  being  placed  in  the  same  positions 
and  withdrawn  therefrom  without  external  assistance.  The 
particular  manoeuvre  most  generally  called  for  is  to  work  into 
and  out  of  a  loading  berth  when  cramped  for  room.  This 
requirement  arises  in  the  case  of  embayments,  or  of  confined 
spaces  between  other  vehicles  in  a  line  receiving  or  discharging 
goods.  Carters  usually  back  into  such  positions  obliquely  and 
bring  the  vehicle  into  line  by  turning  the  leading  wheels  at  right 
angles  to  the  rear  wheels  and  again  backing,  but  it  is  open  to 
competitors  to  perform  the  manoeuvre  as  they  think  best. 
(III.)   The  vehicle  shall  be  capable  of  working  into  and  out  o\ 
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an  embayment  of  one  and  a  half  times  its  own  length.  (IV.)  The 
vehicle  shall  be  capable  of  starting  from  rest  on  and  mounting  a 
gradient  of  I  in  9  (sets).  (V.)  The  capacity  of  any  water 
tanks,  whether  the  same  be  fitted  for  feed,  cooling  or  other  pur- 
poses, shall  suffice  for  a  run  of  15  miles  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
sumptions during  the  trial  runs.  (VI.)  Such  portion  of  the 
platform  of  the  vehicle  as  is  designed  to  carry  the  load  shall  be 
level,  and  the  height  of  the  floor  line,  measured  either  when  light 
or  when  laden,  shall  be  not  less  than  3  feet  6  inches,  and  shall 
not  exceed  4  feet  3  inches.  (VII.)  The  vehicle  shall  conform 
in  all  respects  to  the  requirements  of  the  Locomotives  on  High- 
ways Act  of  1896,  and,  in  the  case  of  its  being  oil-propelled,  of 
the  "  Regulations  as  to  Petroleum  "  issued  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary under  Section  5  of  this  Act.  In  Class  C,  intended  for  vehi- 
cles for  export  to  the  colonies  and  abroad,  there  is  no  tare  limit, 
but  the  other  regulations  must  be  adhered  to.  (VIII.)  All  work- 
ing parts  shall  be  properly  encased.  (IX.)  The  boiler,  tanks, 
oil-baths  and  connecting-pipes  shall  be  fitted  with  drain-plugs  at 
their  lowest  points.  (X.)  The  cross-section  of  any  pipe  con- 
necting two  tanks  shall  be  not  less  than  that  of  the  pipe  provided 
for  filling  the  first  tank  of  the  two.  (XL)  Provision  shall  be 
made  to  lock  the  compensating  gear. 

The  following  are  the  points  which  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  judges  in  making  the  awards :  Cost ,  control, 
working  and  construction.  The  various  classes  of  vehicles  will 
be  subject  to  different  restrictions. 

This  competition  is  international  in  character,  and  a  letter 
received  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  association  expresses 
the  hope  that  some  American  built  vehicles  will  be  among  the 
competitors.  Full  information  regarding  the  trials  may  be  had 
by  addressing  E.  Shrapnell  Smith,  Royal  Institution.  Liverpool, 
England. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  builders  of  steam  vehicles  seem  to 
stick  to  the  throwing  of  the  lever  forward  in  order  to  reverse  the  engine? 
It  would  seem  that,  when  a  vehicle  is  required  to  go  ahead,  the  move- 
ment of  the  lever  to  accomplish  this  would  be  a  forward  movement, 
and  not  as  is  now  usually  found  a  backward  motion.  Of  course  this 
is  not  a  very  important  matter  yet  it  would  be  more  natural  if,  when 
you  desired  to  make  the  engine  go  ahead,  you  pushed  the  lever  ahead 
instead  of  pulling  it  backward. 


From  Cleveland  to   New  York 


BY  ALEXANDER  WINTON 

ON  the  early  morning  of  November  i,  1900,  in  company  with  T* 
C.  Collings,   I  left  Cleveland  and  headed  the  machine   East. 
During  the  preceding  days  the  rain-fall  had  been  generous  in 
this  section,  and  advices  from  the  Weather  Bureau  were  that  the  fall 
had  been  considerably  heavier  in  those  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  through  which  we  were  compelled  to  travel.    It  was  a  some- 
what discouraging  report,  but  the 
morning    of  Tuesday,    November 
1  st,  broke  clear,  and  we  started. 

The  run  from  Cleveland  to 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. ,  was  made 
without  incident.  The  roads  were 
quite  soft  and  pretty  bad  in 
stretches,  but  pretty  good  time 
was  made  notwithstanding.  At 
Silver  Creek  it  began  to  rain,  and 
the  general  disagreeableness  of  the 
situation  was  augmented  by  a  driv- 
ing south  wind.  At  Buffalo,  we 
missed  the  road  which  we  had  in- 
tended to  take.  Hoping  to  cut  off 
a  corner,  we  cut  around  and  got  on 
the  Broadway  Road  instead  of  the 
Genesee  turnpike  (Old  State 
Road).  The  course  taken  was  a  clay  road,  and  with  the  con- 
tinued rain  and  consequent  slippery  roads  there  was  at  times  great 
difficulty  in  making  anything  like  satisfactory  speed.  There  was 
considerable  sliding  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  About  30 
miles  out  of  Buffalo  it  was  dark,  and  of  a  sudden  I  realized  that  we 
were  at  the  top  of  a  long,  steep  and  dangerous  hill.  I  stopped  the  ma- 
chine and  listened.  Down  in  the  blackness  could  be  heard  the  pounding 
of  waters.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  water-fall,  and  1  thought  that 
possibly  the  heavy  rains  and  consequent  swollen  streams  had  washed 
away  the  bridge.  Collings  detached  one  of  the  head  lamps  from  the 
machine  and  went  forward  to  reconnoiter.      He  had  been  gone  and  out 
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of  sight  for  fully  ten  minutes  when  I  beean  to  entertain  fears  lest  some- 
thing"  had  happened  to  him.  But  presently  I  saw  the  lamp  flickering 
far  below  and  in  a  while  he  had  joined  me  at  the  summit.  ' '  Pretty 
tough  proposition  this,"  was  his  observation.  "  It's  a  steep,  uneven 
and  slippery  grade,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  narrow  bridge  unprotected 
by  rails  on  the  sides  ;  below  the  bridge,  about  50  feet,  is  a  river.  If 
we  go  over  the  sides  of  that  bridge,  it's  all  off." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  descent  was  commenced  with  ex- 
treme caution.  I  ran  the  left  side  wheels  in  the  gutter  to  prevent 
slipping,  and  Collings  walked  behind  and  held  the  back  end  of  the 
machine  to  aid  in  keeping  her  straight.  The  nearer  we  got  to  the 
bottom  the  louder  grew  the  noise  from  the  water  below  us.  It  was  an 
intensely  lonesome  spot.  At  last  we  reached  the  bridge,  and  I  never 
was  so  careful  in  my  life  as  when  we  slowly  crossed  it.  It  was  a  stone 
bridge,  and  the  roadbed  across  it  was  rounded  like  a  "hog's  back." 
When  well  over  it  I  breathed  more  freely. 

The  hill  on  the  other  side  was  mastered  without  difficulty.  At  the 
top  we  could  see  the  lights  of  Darien.  We  stopped  there  for  the  night. 
It  was  then  6  o'clock,  but  very  dark,  and  the  day's  run  was  about 
250  miles.  When  conditions  overhead  and  under  wheel  were  con- 
sidered, the  day's  mileage  record  was  wholly  satisfactory. 

At  the  hotel  in  Darien  a  cheerful  and  bewhiskered  farmer  said: 
''Say,  mister,  you  took  darn  mean  chances  running  over  that  pesky 
bridge  in  the  dark  during  a  rain.  Just  a  year  ago  a  wagon,  horse  and 
driver  slipped  and  fell  into  the  river.  Man  and  horse  both  killed, 
wagon  smashed  to  splinters."  This  remark  made  us  feel  glad  we  got 
safely  over,  and  we  did  not  have  the  slightest  desire  to  make  more 
local  history  by  plunging  down  over  the  rocks  with  an  automobile. 

The  hardships  of  that  day's  travel  were  responsible  for  a  long  sleep, 
and  it  was  not  until  10:30  next  morning  that  we  were  breakfasted  and 
ready  for  the  road.  At  our  beginning  of  the  second  day  the  sky  was 
clear.  It  had  stopped  raining  during  the  night,  but  the  roads  were  soft, 
and  fast  driving  was  accomplished  with  no  small  danger.  We  had  gone 
about  -15  miles  on  our  second  day's  journey,  and  were  running  over  a 
somewhat  improved  stretch  at  about  a  3 5 -mile  per  hour  clip,  when 
bounding  from  a  farm-house  yard  came  a  big  black  dog,  that  looked  as 
huge  as  a  well  developed  calf.  He  miscalculated  his  distance  or  sup- 
posed the  machine  would  "shy"  or  turn  out — but  it  didn't.  The 
canine  was  struck  "amidships,"  and  barks  no  more.  He  really  did 
not  know  what  had  struck  him.      My  machine   was   equipped  with  a 
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steering  wheel.  If  I  had  held  a  lever  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the 
shock  from  contact  would  have  put  us  in  the  ditch.  We  made  a  good 
run  to  Geneva  without  further  accident.  Roads  were  drying,  but  the 
hills  were  something  frightful.  At  Geneva  we  got  our  bearings  and 
made  for  the  State  road,  which  should  have  been  entered  upon  at 
Buffalo. 

This  cross  road,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  was  the  worst 
stretch  of  country  I  ever  went  over  with  a  motor  carriage.  It  was  like 
a  plowed  field.  We  struck  the  State  road  about  4  P.  M. ,  and  pulled 
into  Syracuse  at  5:15.      There' we  remained  over  night. 

Next  morning  at  7  o'clock  found  us  again  on  the  road.  The 
extremely  rough  roads  from  Syracuse  east  were  due  to  washouts 
caused  by  the  heavy  rains.  We  bumped  and  bounded  along  like  a 
rubber  ball.  When  we  got  down  near  the  canal  the  roads  were  quite 
impassable,  and  we  were  forced  to  take  the  tow-path  for  about  30  miles. 
The  path  was  so  narrow  that  at  times  part  of  wide  tires  would  lap  over 
the  embankment.  It  meant  slow  work  with  a  consequent  loss  of  time 
which  played  havoc  with  record  work. 

We  finally  got  back  on  the  main  road,  but  through  this  section  it 
had  rained  hard  during  the  preceding  night,  and  the  roads  were  danger- 
ously soft  and  slippery.  At  this  point  occurred  a  misadventure  which 
came  near  terminating  the  expedition.  Going  at  about  15  miles  per 
hour  through  a  small  plantation  where  trees  grew  close  at  either  side 
of  the  narrow  road,  I  started  to  make  a  small  turn  in  the  course  when 
the  machine  slipped,  swung  around  and  dove  off  the  path  and  into  the 
young  forest.  About  a  half  a  dozen  small  hickorys  were  struck  by  the 
front  axle.  They  bowed  down  and  we  crawled  up  along  their  bark. 
The  front  end  of  the  machine  was  clear  from  the  ground.  Luckily  we 
were  not  thrown  out  of  the  carriage.  When  it  was  realized  that  no 
accident  to  ourselves  had  resulted,  we  looked  at  each  other  and  could 
not  help  but  laugh  at  the  intensely  humorous  situation.  There  we  were, 
miles  from  any  town  and  doing  our  best  at  climbing  trees  with  an  auto- 
mobile. We  climbed  down  upon  the  ground,  and  battled  with  all  the 
power  within  us  to  pull  the  machine  down  from  the  trees.  It  would 
not  yield.  The  next  two  hours  were  spent  with  hammer,  chisel  and 
jack-knife.  The  interfering  trees  were  cut  away  close  to  the  ground, 
and  we  then  put  on  power  and  got  back  into  the  road. 

After  getting  out  of  this  predicament,  we  had  gone  on  only  a 
short  way  when  a  turn  in  the  road  disclosed  the  main  road  obstructed 
by  a  sign,  "  No  road  ;  take  road  to  left."      Accordingly,  we  turned  on 
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a  fork  leading  to  the  left,  and  soon  came  to  a  river,  the  bridge  over 
which  was  being  reconstructed,  and  closed  to  traffic.  The  stream  was 
nearly  ioo  feet  wide  at  this  point,  and  the  water  was  muddy.  The 
bridge  constructors  told  me,  however,  that  it  was  not  more  than  two 
feet  deep  with  a  fairly  good  bottom,  and  that  pending  bridge  repairs 
the  farmers  forded  the  stream. 

There  were  no  two  ways  about  it,  so  the  machine  took  to  the 
water.  The  banks  on  either  side  were  soft  and  marshy,  but  offered  no 
great  annoyance.  The  stream  was,  as  has  been  stated,  not  much  more 
than  two  feet  deep  in  the  worst  places.  The  machine  went  through 
without  a  hitch,  although  in  some  spots  the  bed  was  rocky  and  very 
uneven.  Two  hours  later  we  discovered  that  a  tire  was  punctured. 
We  got  all  things  ready  for  the  repair  while  we  continued  to  run, 
and  when  all  was  in  shape  stopped  the  machine,  pulled  out  a  big  nail 
which  had  caused  the  puncture,  Collings  attached  the  foot  pump,  I  in- 
serted the  plug,  and  in  just  five  minutes  we  were  aboard  and  on  our 
way  rejoicing.  The  repair  was  complete ;  there  has  been  no  leak  since. 
That  night  at  6  o'clock  we  reached  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  and  anchored 
for  the  night.  Six  o'clock  next  morning  saw  us  on  the  road  again, 
and  in  a  fog  so  dense  you  could  scarcely  see  a  machine-length  ahead. 

Taking  the  ' '  old  road  ' '  we  traveled  over  the  remains  of  the  first 
railroad  ever  built  in  this  country.  The  big  boulders  on  the  sides 
caused  a  little  bending  of  the  rims — but  no  great  dimunition  of  speed. 
Got  through  Albany  without  incident.  We  crossed  the  river  and  went 
over  the  East  Shore  Road  from  Albany.  At  Croton  I  again  missed  the 
road.  It  was  dark  and  our  lamps  were  lighted.  The  route  taken  ter- 
minated in  a  l '  cow  path. ' '  I  pulled  up  and  was  wondering  what  had 
happened,  when  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods  there  came  a 
young  man  and  a  maiden. 

I  was  told  that  the  road  to  New  York  had  been  left  several  miles 
behind.  I  turned  about,  and  finally  got  on  the  New  York  road.  At 
McComb's  Dam  bridge  there  was  some  repairing  going  on,  and  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  unheralded  by  red  lamp,  was  a  pile  of  struc- 
tural material,  into  which  I  crashed  with  a  force  calculated  to  wreck 
something.  No  harm  resulted  to  the  machine,  however,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  complete  the  ride  and  run  through  to  Madison  Square 
Garden  without  further  incident. 

I  might  say  that  the  chief  object  of  this  run  was  to  further  test 
some  of  the  many  improvements  in  our  ic)0[  machine. 

Our  frontispiece  shows  Mr.  Winton  accompanied  by  his  running  mate,  T.  C.  Cokings,  just  after 
finishing  their  interesting  journey — Ed. 


The  Automobile 

Did  you  think  that  I  came  from  the  hand  of  man. 

That  I  sprang  from  a  human  brain  ? 
Did  you  think  that  a  genius  drew  my  plan 

And  '  stablished  my  earthly  reign  ? 
The  genii  back  of  the  ancient  night 

Were  sponsors  upon  my  birth, 
And  I  was  born  of  the  wings  of  light 

For  a  wingless  course  on  earth. 

In  city  street  or  in  country  lane 

They  hover  when  I  go  by  ; 
They  draw  my  life  from  the  bolted  chain, 

From  mastered  flame  of  the  sky  ; 
The  bolts  and  rivets  and  bars  and  wheels 

May  labor  and  rock  and  roar, 
But  the  will  of  the  genii  through  me  steals 

And  the  leagues  behind  me  soar  ! 

I  am  a  dream  of  the  things  men  thought 

When  the  high  gods  walked  the  world, 
When  Hercules  at  his  labors  wrought 

And  the  bolts  of  the  anvils  hurled 
Their  song  of  might  in  the  morning  light 

Of  the  dawning  strength  of  man, 
And  the  seas  were  poured  from  left  to  right, 

And  the  earliest  rivers  ran  ! 

I  slept  an  age  in  the  beaming  sun, 

I  rocked  in  the  ocean's  lap, 
I  followed  the  path  that  the  lightnings  run, 

I  laid  for  eons  to  nap 
On  the  breast  of  the  wind  of  the  whirling  spheres 

In  the  molten  cradles  I  lay — 
A  babe  of  the  immemorial  years 

Born  out  of  the  Past  for  To-day. 

I  am  one  with  the  wind  of  the  surging  storm, 

And  one  with  the  summer  calm  ; 
I  yield  my  will  to  the  powers  that  form 

My  speed  to  a  woman's  hand  ; 
A  child  may  master  by  levered  Eorce, 

As  docile  and  meek  1  smile 
At  the  ancient  shadow  they  called  a  horse. 

And  cherished  for  speed  and  style  ! 
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But  ever  the  breath  of  the  blast  is  mine, 

And  my  veins  are  bolts  of  flame  ; 
Unseen,  they  follow  with  eyes  that  shine, 

That  genii  from  whence  I  came — 
The  gnomes  of  the  air  and  the  eerie  souls 

That  breathed  on  the  brain  of  man 
And  gave  him  the  key  to  the  force  that  rolls 

Through  the  artifice  of  my  plan. 

Wingless,  yet  winged  with  the  ancient  dream, 

Fired  with  the  ancient  fire, 
I  come  from  the  bourne  of  the  lightning's  beam 

At  the  call  of  the  new  desire  ! 
I  type  the  progress  of  force  and  thought, 

The  need  of  the  later  time, 
Whose  arch  is  based  where  the  high  gods  wrought 

In  the  flush  of  their  potent  prime. 

Borne  with  the  dream,  that  may  yet  come  true, 

Of  ships  with  the  speed  of  light 
Sailing  the  seas  of  the  central  blue 

To  ports  of  the  starry  night, 
I  take  the  road  or  the  crowded  street, 

The  hill  or  the  level  plain, 
I,  and  the  genii  who  follow  fleet, 

In  the  pride  of  our  earthly  reign  ! — (Ex.) 


The  Columbia  University  recently  announced  that  students  who  so 
desired  can  now  take  a  course  in  motor  vehicle  construction.  In  add- 
ing such  a  course  the  faculty  says :  ' '  The  motor  vehicle  has  now  be- 
come such  a  factor  in  commercial  and  private  use  that  it  is  deemed  as 
essential  that  a  mechanical  engineer  should  now  be  well  posted  in 
motor  vehicle  construction  as  in  marine,  stationary  or  locomotive 
engineering."  Some  time  ago  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  announced  a  course  in  gas,  gasoline  and  oil  engines,  in  which 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  application  of  such  engines  to  motor 
vehicles. 


ft   ft   ft 


The    St.    Louis   Automobile 

THE  accompanying  illustration  shows  in  how  many  avenues  of 
activity  the  automobile  is  becoming  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
horse.      The  motor  vehicle  is  a  most  desirable  thing  for  a  tour 
through  the  beautiful  country.      If  you  wish  to  stop  by  the  way  as  the 
party  shown  in  illustration,  you  do  not  need  to  tie  your  horse  to  some 
nearby  tree.      You  need  not  fear  a  runaway,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 


The  St.  Louis  Automobile  Trap 

spread  blankets  over  your  horse  to  protect  it  from  the  flies  in  warm 
weather. 

The  machine  shown  was  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Automobile  and 
Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  shipment  to  Mexico,  where  it  is 
to  be  subjected  to  severe  service.  The  picture  was  taken  while  the 
machine  was  out  on  a  test. 
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It  is  equipped  with  a  double  cylinder  water-cooled  engine.  The 
cylinders  are  each  4x5  inches.  This  engine  makes  6co  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  gasoline  tank  is  placed  under  the  seat,  the  gasoline 
being  led  to  inlet  valve  by  means  of  a  one-eighth  inch  brass  pipe. 

The  frame  is  built  up  of  angle  iron,  and  is  made  amply  strong  to 
stand  hard  service.  After  the  engine  is  started  the  vehicle  is  practically 
controlled  with  one  lever,  the  longer  one,  the  other  being  used  for 
shifting  the  gears.  The  vehicle  will  climb  a  25  per  cent,  grade  nicely, 
and  so  will  be  found  equal  to  any  emergency  likely  to  be  encountered 
on  any  road.  The  water  tanks  are  placed  in  the  side  of  the  body,  near 
the  rear.  These  are  made  of  corrugated  copper  and  carry  enough 
water  for  a  run  of  75  miles.  The  carriage  is  provided  wilh  a  folding 
seat  in  the  back,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  carry  four  passengers 
when  necessary. 

The  machines  are  substantially  built,  and  the  best  workmanship  is 
employed  in  their  construction. 


Don't  try  to  turn  off  at  an  angle  suddenly,  especially  when  near 
trolley  tracks  which  are  a  little  higher  than  the  road. 

Don't  try  to  do  stunts  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 

Don't  start  out  on  a  run  without  first  knowing  how  you  stand  in 
the  way  of  gasoline. 


The  Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  with  headquarters  at  138 
North  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  is  very  much  interested  in  the  auto- 
mobile show,  to  be  held  in  that  city,  February  4  to  9,  1901,  under  its 
auspices.  Diagrams  of  space  are  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  managers  at  the  above  address,  There  will  be 
an  eighteen-foot  track,  where  vehicles  will  be  shown  in  motion.  This 
track  will  be  almost  12  laps  to  the  mile.  The  Second  Regiment 
Armory  is  to  be  the  seat  of  action,  which  has  a  floor  space  of  32,000 
square  feet. 


The  Central  Passenger  Association  recently  decided  that  automo- 
biles are  not  baggage.  Automobile  owners  claimed  the  same  right  as 
owners  of  bicycles,  but  the  railroad  companies  said  they  might  as  well 
argue  that  horses  and  carriages  ought  to  carry  brass  tags  and  be  trans- 
ported free. 


Three  Thousand  Miles  With  a  Steam  Carriage 

By  GEORGE  E.   GREENLEAF 

AFTER  keeping  horses  for  pleasure  purposes  for  several  years, 
the  writer  sold  them,  and  made  a  mental  resolution  never  to 
buy  another,  unless  necessary  for  business  purposes.  This 
resolution  was  faithfully  kept  for  twelve  years,  in  spite  of  temptation. 

About  a  year  ago  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  was  proposed. 
This  naturally  led  to  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  different  systems, 
using  as  motive  power,  electricity,  explosion  or  internal-combustion 
engine,  and  the  steam  engine. 

An  electric  carriage  would  have  had  the  preference,  but  was  out  of 
the  question  on  account  of  difficulty  in  getting  batteries  recharged, 
short  radius  of  action,  large  cost  of  running  and  probable  great  depre- 
ciation in  the  battery,  leading  to  expensive  cost  of  maintenance. 

A  carriage  driven  by  an  explosion  or  internal-combustion  motor 
seemed  to  be  more  desirable  than  a  steam-driven  carriage,  but  on  in- 
quiry of  friends,  who  were  owners,  and  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
carriages,  all  seemed  to  have  very  noisy  engines  and  gearing,  offensive 
smelling  exhaust,  and  in  addition  to  these,  considerable  trouble  with 
the  engines,  from  various  causes. 

These  reasons,  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  steam  boiler  and  engine,  decided 
the  matter  in  favor  of  a  steam  carriage,  and  one  was  accordingly 
purchased. 

In  due  time  the  carriage  arrived  and  the  instructor  proceeded  to 
explain  the  use  and  operation  of  the  different  parts,  following  this  by 
raising  steam  and  going  out  on  the  road  for  a  lesson  in  steering  and 
speed  control.  It  was  with  a  decidedly  nervous  feeling  that  the  writer 
took  the  instructor's  place  on  the  seat  and,  obeying  the  instructor's  in- 
junction to  push  the  throttle  lever  slowly  forward,  did  so,  and  felt  the 
carriage  start  forward.  A  short  run  proved  that  the  carriage  was  so 
evidently  under  complete  control  that  the  nervousness  passed  off  and 
has  never  returned  even  when  running  on  the  most  crowded  streets. 

With  the  exception  of  one  week  from  causes  described  later,  this 
carriage  has  been  used  every  day  from  the  hist  of  June  to  the  first  of 
December,  running  in  that  time  about  three  thousand  miles. 

A  few  details  of  experience  gained  with  the  carriage  may  be  of  in- 
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terest.  Before  accepting  the  carriage  the  attachment  of  an  auxiliary 
hand  pump  and  the  enclosure  of  the  lower  part  of  the  engine  wheel — it 
projected  below  the  carriage  body — were  insisted  on.  Although  told 
that  the  latter  was  unnecessary,  it  needed  only  a  glance  at  the  front  of 
the  engine  cover  at  the  end  of  a  run  over  dusty  or  muddy  roads  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  this  precaution.  The  front  of  the  cover  was  in- 
variably covered  with  dust  or  mud,  which  would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  running  parts  of  the  engine,  if  left  uncovered,  and  in  combination 
with  the  grease  oil  in  the  bearings  and  slides,  would  have  resulted  in 
very  rapid  and  destructive  wear. 

Before  attempting  any  long  runs  a  thorough  and  careful  study  and 
inspection  of  all  parts  of  the  carriage  were  made,  covering  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine,  places  for  oiling,  methods  of  adjusting  the  bear- 
ings for  wear,  and  packing  the  glands  of  the  piston  rods,  valve  rods 
and  pump  plunger. 

The  location  of  hot  steam  pipes  was  thoroughly  impressed  on  the 
memory  by  parting  with  various  pieces  of  cuticle. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  the  carriage  is  made  before  going  out 
on  any  run,  no  matter  how  short ;  and  to  this  careful  inspection  may 
be  attributed  our  freedom  from  all  accidents  except  such  minor  hap- 
penings as  will  occur  in  any  machine. 

The  automobile  is  only  a  machine,  and  no  part  of  it  is  so  compli- 
cated that  a  man  of  good  intelligence  cannot  readily  understand  its 
mechanism  and  operation  if  he  will  take  the  necessary  time  and  pa- 
tience to  do  so.  This  may  involve  some  unpleasant  work  and  an  ex- 
tremely dirty  pair  of  hands,  but  the  operator  will  feel  well  repaid  for 
his  trouble  the  first  time  something  goes  wrong  on  the  road,  which 
his  knowledge,  thus  acquired,  enables  him  to  remedy,  and  go  on  his 
way. 

The  first  thing  to  be  repaired  was  a  pump  plunger  lever.  This 
broke  in  the  plunger  pin-eye,  the  break  being  due  to  excessive  wear, 
caused  by  screwing  up  the  plunger  packing  too  tightly. 

This  packing  should  not  be  set  tighter  than  will  allow  the  plunger 
to  be  moved  with  the  fingers ;  a  very  slight  leaking  of  water  around  the 
plunger  does  no  harm.  This  was  easily  remedied,  and  the  new  lever 
has  been  used  about  two  thousand  miles  now,  showing  only  a  very 
slight  amount  of  wear. 

The  next  event  was  the  breaking  of  a  ball  in  the  crank-pin  bear- 
ing. This  caused  a  delay  long  enough  to  allow  of  taking  off  the  cover 
plate  on  the  connecting  rod  and  cleaning  out  the  pieces  of  the  broken 
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ball.  After  inspection  of  the  bearing  it  was  considered  safe  to  use,  and 
we  finished  our  ride.      A  new  ball  was  easily  put  in  after  reaching  home. 

When  the  carriage  was  received  it  was  not  equipped  with  a  water 
column,  consequently  the  gage  glass  was  the  only  reliance  for  deter- 
mining the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler.  It  did  not  have  a  very  good 
arrangement  of  piping  for  blowing  out  the  sediment  which  will  accu- 
mulate in  the  pipes.  In  consequence,  the  bottom  connection  to  the 
gage  glass  became  clogged  with  sediment,  and  this  caused  a  false 
height  of  water  to  be  shown  in  the  glass,  indicating  plenty  of  water  in 
the  boiler,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  none  at  all.  This  resulted  in  a 
badly  burned  boiler.  Fortunately  it  happened  near  home,  when  re- 
turning from  a  ride.  This  accident  involved  sending  the  boiler  back 
to  the  makers  for  repairs,  losing  the  use  of  the  carriage  for  a  week, 
and  is  the  most  serious  accident  I  have  had. 

A  water  column,  with  try-cocks  was  then  put  on,  and  the  piping 
so  arranged  that  the  bottom  connection  to  the  water  column  acted  as  a 
sediment  trap.  A  blow-off  cock  was  put  in  the  lowest  point  of  this 
pipe,  and  a  globe  valve  in  the  top  connection  to  the  water  column. 

By  closing  this  globe  valve  and  opening  the  blow-off  cock  the 
sediment  can  be  blown  out  as  often  as  desirable.  As  the  water  we  use  is 
very  hard,  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  blowing  off  about  a  quart  of  water  every  time  the 
water  tank  is  filled,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  sediment  since. 

The  water  gage  glass  is  usually  provided  with  a  check  valve  at 
each  end,  which  will  close  automatically  if  the  glass  breaks;  these 
check  valves  are  also  provided  with  a  valve  which  can  be  closed  by 
hand.  If  such  combination  valves  are  used,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
move the  automatic  check  from  the  upper  valve,  as  the  jarring  received 
on  the  road  and  the  use  of  the  try-cocks  on  the  water  column,  if  the 
gage  glass  be  connected  to  it,  will  often  cause  the  automatic  valves  to 
close,  and  thus  show  a  false  height  of  water  in  the  gage. 

If  the  automatic  check  be  left  in  the  lower  valve,  the  escape  of 
water  in  consequence  of  a  broken  glass  will  be  prevented  by  it,  and  the 
escape  of  steam  from  the  upper  end  can  be  stopped  by  the  hand  valve 
in  the  upper  check.  After  replacing  the  gage  glass  the  admission  of 
steam  by  opening  the  upper  hand  valve  will  cause  the  lower  automatic 
check  valve  to  open.  The  connections  in  which  the  gage  glass  is  held 
should  be  in  line  with  each  other,  so  that  the  glass  will  not  be  in  con- 
tact with  metal  when  in  place.  The  rubber  packings  of  the  gage  glass 
harden  under  the  action  of  the  heat,  particularly   the   upper  one.  and 
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when  this  occurs  new  packings  should  be  put  in.  It  is  well  to  use  con- 
siderable care  in  packing  and  setting  the  gage  glasses,  as  this  will  be 
well  repaid  by  increased  freedom  from  breakage.  My  first  gage  glass 
has  not  broken  yet. 

It  should  seem  unnecessary  to  advise  that  one  should  know  that 
the  fuel  and  water  tanks  are  rilled  before  starting  out,  but  a  little  extra 
care  on  this  point  may  not  come  amiss.  The  writer  has  had  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  finding  himself  three  miles  from  a  can  of  gaso- 
line with  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  enough  in  the  tank  to 
carry  him  to  a  fresh  supply  or  not.  On  a  long  run  it  is  always  best  to 
fill  the  fuel  tank  at  every  opportunity,  as  gasoline  is  not  to  be  obtained 
at  every  place,  although  most  druggists  and  all  plumbers  keep  it  on 
hand.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  only  once  ;  this 
was  in  a  small  town  on  Sunday  when  all  places  of  business  except  the 
drug  stores  were  closed.  A  visit  to  both  druggists'  resulted  in  two  gal- 
lons which  were  enough  to  take  us  to  a  town  where  the  tank  could  be 
filled. 

The  average  distance  covered  per  gallon  of  fuel  is  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  miles,  including  the  amount  necessary  to  raise  steam  from 
cold  water.  Over  certain  roads  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  fifteen  and 
sixteen  miles  per  gallon,  but  these  are  excellent  telford  roads  without 
steep  grades.  Twenty  gallons  of  water  will  usually  last  for  twenty-five 
miles,  but  there  have  been  occasions  where  this  amount  has  only  lasted 
for  twelve  miles  on  account  of  deep  sand  interspersed  with  large  boulders 
causing  a  heavy  demand  for  steam. 

The  pneumatic  tires  with  which  the  carriage  was  equipped  caused 
more  trouble  than  anything  else.  Although  used  principally  over  fine 
telford  roads,  punctures  were  numerous,  averaging  one  every  three 
hundred  miles  from  causes  ranging  from  wire  nails  to  horseshoes  and 
broken  bottles. 

The  more  serious  punctures  necessitated  sending  the  tires  back  to 
the  makers  for  repairs,  which  would  have  involved  losing  the  use  of 
the  carriage  for  three  to  five  days,  except  that  a  spare  tire  was  kept  on 
hand. 

Finally  a  semi-pneumatic  or  cushion  tire  was  tried,  with  the  result 
that  this  tire  was  adopted,  and  since  that  time  no  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced with  the  tires.  From  the  use  of  these  tires,  it  is  the  writer's 
firm  conviction,  that  pneumatic  tires  are  a  needless  annoyance  on  a 
carriage  which  does  not  weigh  more  than  1,000  pounds  when  loaded. 
With  the  tires  now  in  use    the    carriage  rides    as    easily    as    on    the 


best  pneumatic  tires,  and  requires  no  more  power  to  drive  it,  as  proved 
by  the  mileage  per  gallon  of  fuel  and  water  over  the  same  roads. 

The  boiler  has  been  inspected  and  subjected  to  cold  water  test 
twice  during  the  past  season,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  this  done 
every  three  months  hereafter. 

There  have  been  no  leaky  tubes  in  the  boiler,  and  while  there 
have  been  some  small  leaks  in  various  steam  pipe  joints,  there  have- 
been  none  which  could  not  be  stopped  in  five  minutes. 

If  the  water  used  be  hard,  the  blow-off  cock  should  be  opened  at 
the  end  of  a  run,  and  about  two  inches  of  water  be  blown  out  of  the 
boiler  before  the  pressure  goes  down;  not  allowing  all  the  water  to  be 
blown  out  of  the  boiler,  however,  as  the  sudden  cooling  induced  would 
strain  the  boiler  severely,  and  frequent  repetitions  of  this  practice 
would  cause  a  leaky  boiler. 

After  the  pressure  has  gone  down  the  boiler  may  be  emptied  ana 
washed  out,  if  necessary. 

Several  friends  predicted  that  the  carriage  would  be  on  fire  before 
it  had  been  in  use  very  long,  but  this  cheerful  prophecy  has  not  come 
true,  perhaps  because  extra  precaution  has  been  taken  to  keep  all 
joints  in  the  gasoline  pipes  tight,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
unions  at  each  side  of  the  fire-box  anel  to  the  pipe  passing  across  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  Two  bad  cases  of  burning  of  boiler  tubes  caused 
by  this  cross  pipe  leaking  have  come  to  my  attention. 

If  the  owner  of  an  automobile  will  carefully  study  the  mechanism 
and  operation  of  his  carriage  until  it  is  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  so  that 
he  knows  when  the  parts  are  performing  their  functions  properly,  the 
feeling  of  surety  which  this  knowledge  will  bring  when  on  the  road  and 
far  from  the  repair  shop  will  amply  repay  him. 

Let  him  inspect  the  carriage  thoroughly  himself  before  going  out, 
even  if  he  employs  a  man  to  take  care  of  it.  The  prompt  replacement 
of  a  pin  or  tightening  of  a  loose  nut  may  prevent  a  breakdown  on  the 
road. 

The  old  saying,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  is  particularly  applicable  to  machinery. 


Automobiles  at  The   Glasgow  Exposition  ol 

igoi 

OUR  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  during  1901 
the  City  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is  to  hold  an  International 
Exposition.  Glasgow  is  a  city  of  many  industries,  but,  per- 
haps, none  is  so  important  there  as  engineering,  which  would  perhaps 
be  better  described  as  machinery  construction.  Among  the  many 
kinds  marine  and  locomotive  engineering,  of  course,  take  leading- 
places,  but  there  is  besides  an  amazing  variety  of  machinery  manu- 
factured, from  Barr  &  Stroud's  range  finder,  an  extremely  delicate 
instrument,  capable  of  deciding  the  exact  distance  to  a  visible  enemy 
up  to  ten  miles,  to  mammoth  cranes,  capable  of  handling  the  engines 
and  boilers  of  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  It  would,  therefore,  be  little 
short  of  a  misfortune  if,  in  an  exhibition  held  in  such  a  city  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  the  automobile  exhibit  were  less  than 
fully  representative.  The  exhibition  will  be  the  first  held  in  Britain 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  automobile  by  the  repeal  of  the  High- 
way Locomotives  Act,  a  law  which,  by  practically  prohibiting  the  use 
of  automobiles  on  public  roads,  did  so  much  to  paralyze  inventive 
genius  and  manufacturing  enterprise;  and  it  is  now  being  recognized 
that  the  Glasgow  exhibit  can  be  made  to  have  far  reaching  missionary 
effects  in  forwarding  the  great  horseless  carriage  movement.  Not  only 
will  the  collection  of  machines  be  laro-e  and  varied,  but  a  week  will  be 
specially  devoted  to  a  series  of  demonstrations  with  all  kinds  of  motors 
to  show  their  capabilities,  and  their  reliability  in  regard  to  speed,  dis- 
tance, and  amenity  to  control.  These  demonstrations  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  makers.  The  club  will,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  tour  for  1,000  miles,  concluding  with  the  week  in  question, 
and,  as  the  club  is  well  organized  and  strong  both  numerically  and 
financially,  the  demonstrations  are  certain  to  be  popular,  as  well  as 
educationally  valuable. 


It  is  announced  that  in  New  Haven  a  concern  is  interested  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  automobile  hearses.  It  is  said 
further  that  the  people  are  just  "  dying  "  to  ride  in  them. 
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(  He  desire  those  interested  in  both  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  Auto- 
mobiles to  send  in  for  use,  in  this  department,  whatever  they  think  may  be  of 
interest  to  us  or  our  readers. — Editors.  ) 


That  Automobile  House 

I    READ  the  letter  of  Frank  C.  Hudson  in  your  issue  for  January 
with    a   good    deal    of  interest.       Any  points  of  interest  on  the 

subject  of  caring  for  automobiles  will  be  of  great  value  to  men 
like  myself,  who,  while  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  owner,  have  to  pay 
out  considerable  each  month  for  the  proper  storage  and  repair  of  my 
vehicle. 

There  is  one  point  I  think  in  which  the  value  of  Hudson's  barn 
could  be  materially  increased.  It  is  found  that  in  all  livery  stables 
means  are  provided  whereby  the  carriages  may  be  washed.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  faucet,  arranged  so  as  to  permit  of  hose  connection,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.      This  could  easily  be  done,  and  at  slight  expense. 

Another  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection 
is  that  when  it  comes  to  putting  down  the  floor,  it  should  be  de- 
pressed at  the  point  where  washing  is  done,  as  otherwise  you  are  liable 
to  be  caused  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  keeping  the  floor  free  from  dirt. 

In  one  part  of  his  letter  Mr.  Hudson  says:  "The  pit  is  on  an 
angle  in  the  corner,  with  steps  down  from  the  back  end  * 
The  idea  of  the  angle  is  that  the  carriage  can  be  backed  on  from  the 
door,  and  can  be  run  straight  out  the  door  without  doing  the  obstacle 
race  act."  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  put  in  a  small  turn- 
table, which  would  enable  you  to  "head  on"  the  carriage  For  any 
desired  point?  Perhaps  some  readers  who  have  looked  into  this 
question  can  help  me  by  relating  their  experience  along  these  lines. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Ned  Gai  i  iday, 

1,0 


Not  How  Cheap,  But  How  Good 

HOW  many  times  have  we  heard  the  question  asked:  "Why 
don't  you  make  the  automobile  lighter  in  its  construction?  " 
This  is  the  first  and  foremost  idea  that  the  layman  of  to-day 
has  in  his  mind  regarding  the  horseless  carriage,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  as  well  as  first  steps  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  manufacturer  in  order  to  insure  perfect  safety. 

A  few  moments'  consideration  of  this  subject  will  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  advantage  of  heavy  construction  and  tend  to  lessen  the 
number  of  accidents  which  occur  from  day  to  day,  enlighten  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  matter  of  selecting  his  vehicle,  and  insure  perfect  safety  in 
the  general  make-up  of  the  carriage.  A  vehicle  made  of  too  light  ma- 
terial simply  means  constant  delays  and  an  endless  amount  of  expense. 

Of  necessity  the  carriage  or  wagon  must  be  heavy  enough  in  its 
parts  to  carry  the  load  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  constructed  of  the 
best  material  the  market  affords.  A  given  cross  section  of  any  metal 
has  its  limit  as  to  the  strain  imposed  upon  it.  We  must  have  at  least 
25  per  cent,  over  and  above  this  limit  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  ready  to  resist  the  extra  strain  which  from  time  to  time  each  part 
is  called  upon  to  carry. 

Too  light  construction  is  all  wrong  and  only  tends  to  wreck  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  marketing  of  their  products. 
Heavy  construction  is  of  absolute  necessity,  not  only  in  the  line  of 
safety,  but  to  obtain  better  traction. 

We  certainly  would  not  place  a  light  horse  and  wagon  in  use 
where  it  really  required  one  of  heavier  make  simply  because  it  cost  a 
few  dollars  less  in  the  start.  No  wise  man  would  do  this,  for  the 
general  repairs  on  the  wagon  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  life  of  the 
horse,  would  cost  much  more  than  the  price  of  the  heavier  equipment 
and  the  one  that  is  properly  designed  for  its  particular  line  of  trade. 

A  good  example  of  this  can  be  had  by  referring  to  the  January 
issue  of  this  magazine,  page  92.  This  vehicle  in  question,  after  being 
run  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  had  as  a  re- 
pair bill  about  $1.50,  and  this  was  in  the  way  of  replacing  the  rawhide 
pinions  which  transmit  the  power  to  the  wheels,  which  from  one  cause 
or  another  had  "  stripped."  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  increase 
of  35  per  cent,  was  figured  in  this  case,  and  is  a  good  example  of  what 
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may  be  obtained  from  heavy  construction  and  best  material.  If  in  the 
first  cost  an  extra  few  dollars  had  been  expended  we  would  have  had 
a  saving  of  several  hundred  in  general  repairs. 

The  saving  of  ten  cents  on  a  set  of  carriage  steps  is  looked  upon 
by  some  people  as  a  great  thing,  and  rather  than  pay  for  a  good  drop- 
forged  step  they  will  use  one  of  the  cast  iron  make.  The  breaking  of 
one  of  these  cheap  steps  would  not  only  injure  both  life  and  limb,  but 
the  business  and  sales  of  their  vehicles  in  the  long  run.  This  is  of 
minor  importance  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  vehicle.  A 
vehicle  constructed  of  any  other  than  the  very  best  material  is  far  from 
cheap,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be. 

New  York,   N.  Y.  H.  M.  Underwood. 


That  Automobile  Explosion 

THE  following  item  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  Thursday  November  29:  "Lawyer  Albert  Brown,  of 
Manhattan,  started  yesterday  in  his  Locomobile  to  visit  his 
brother,  Percy  Brown,  a  lawyer,  who  lives  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.  At 
Glenmore  and  Railroad  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  the  gasoline  exploded  and 
set  fire  to  the  machine,  which  was  damaged  $125  worth.  Mr.  Brown 
continued  his  journey  on  a  trolley  car. ' ' 

A  few  days  after  the  item  appeared,  the  New  York  World  came 
out  with  an  editorial,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  foregoing- 
item  in  the  following  words: 

"It  was  an  unfortunate,  or  perhaps  it  was  rather  a  fortunate 
occurrence  that  Mr.  Albert  Brown's  gasoline  automobile  should  have 
'  blown  up '  just  at  the  time  when  the  automobilists  are  protesting 
against  the  government  regulation  which  forbids  their  use  of  ferryboats 
or  other  passenger  steamers.  If  the  accident  had  occurred  on  one  of 
our  crowded  ferryboats  or  excursion  steamers  the  consequences  might 
have  been  very  disastrous.  The  danger  of  explosion  on  passenger 
steamers  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  gasoline 
engine  has  no  place  on  any  of  them. ' ' 

It  is,  I  think,  decidedly  unfair  for  the  latter  paper  to  so  condemn 
the  gasoline  automobile.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  large  numbers 
of  gasoline  and  naphtha  engines  in  satisfactory  operation,  as  the  Sun 
pointed  out,  and  the  number  of  accidents  with  them  is  very  small    in- 
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deed.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  the  accident  happened.  Some 
one  must  have  in  some  way  brought  fire  near  the  gasoline  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  occurred.  Gasoline  is 
harmless  when  confined  in  some  kind  of  receptacle.  If  a  light  was 
through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  someone,  placed  too  near  the 
escaped  gasoline  then  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  gasoline,  but  of  the 
party  in  charge. 

The  World's  reference  to  the  danger  which  might  havre  attended 
the  explosion,  had  it  taken  place  on  board  one  of  our  ferryboats,  is  too 
radical  to  be  considered  very  seriously  by  those  familiar  with  the  use 
of  gasoline.  The  properties  of  gasoline  are  well  enough  known,  and 
when  properly  handled,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  liquids. 

It  is  probable  that  the  explosion  referred  to  was  caused  by  a  leak- 
ing pipe. 

The  World  says:  "It  was  an  unfortunate,  or  perhaps  it  was 
rather  a  fortunate  occurrence  that  the  automobile  should  have  '  blown 
up  '  just  at  the  time  when  the  automobilists  are  protesting  against  the 
government  regulation  which  forbids  their  use  of  ferryboats  or  other 
passenger  steamers. 

This,  I  think,  is  rather  strong,  and  while  it  is  true  the  automo- 
bilist  is  now  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  matter,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  automobilists  will  be  permitted  to  take 
their  vehicles  across  on  ferryboats  without  being  compelled  to  empty 
their  gasoline  tanks  before  running  the  machines  on  board. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  Walter  Brown. 


Insufficient   Battery    For   Sparking 

MY  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  makers  of  gasoline  motor 
carriages  do  not    use  large  enough    batteries,    or  batteries 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  cells.      A  powerful  spark  will 
help  almost  any  motor,  and  if  the  motor  is  inclined  to  go  back  on  you 
the  increased  battery  power  is  a  great  help. 

My  first  introduction  to  this  difficulty  was  in  connection  with  my 
gasoline  launch,  where  the  motor  had  the  habit  of  lying  down  once 
in  a  whiie  after  it  got  thoroughly  warmed  up.  Then  I  doubled  up  on 
my  battery  and  had  no  more  trouble.  The  spark  was  large  enough  to 
explode  almost  any  mixture,  and,  while  it  may  not  be  right  from  the 
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maker's  standpoint,  it  certainly  is  from  mine,  as  a  user.  I  suppose 
every  user  should  be  expert  enough  to  tell  the  exact  mixture  of  air 
and  gas  by  the  sound,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not,  and  the 
question  of  getting  home  is  the  all-important  question. 

On  my  carriage  I  have  doubled  up  twice  on  the  battery,  and  I 
don't  have  any  spark  troubles.  After  the  cylinders  get  hot  I  switch 
out  part  of  the  cells,  but  when  I  strike  a  bad  road  they  all  go  into 
commission.  I  can't  tell  how  much  of  a  spark  I  get,  but  I'm  inclined 
to  believe  it  will  explode  almost  everything  but  water.  If  I  ever  run 
out  of  gasoline  out  in  the  country  I'll  try  kerosene  and  see  how  that 
goes.  Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  I  have  battery  enough  to  run  home 
on  if  the  gasoline  gives  out.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  good  satisfaction, 
and  I  would  rather  spend  ten  dollars  a  year  extra  for  batteries  to  avoid 
the  sparking  troubles  some  of  my  acquaintances  have. 

W.   H.   Truman. 


Know   Your   Machine 

I  HAVE  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Bostwick  and  some  of  the  comments 
thereon,  and,  after  I  got  over  the  first  shock  of  the  statements 
he  made,  I  commenced  to  think  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  in  most  respects.  Now,  I  believe  a  man  who  is  careful,  who 
knows  something  about  machinery  and  doesn't  try  to  see  how  fast  he 
can  go,  can  keep  a  good  automobile  for  less  than  he  can  a  horse.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  costs  many  people 
more. 

But  the  main  point  in  the  article  was  the  advice  to  know  your 
machine.  Get  acquainted  with  it  thoroughly.  Go  to  the  factory  it 
you  can,  and  see  how  it  is  put  together.  See  what  each  part  does,  and 
find  out  what  will  happen  if  it  breaks.  Learn  to  make  all  the  points 
and  to  repair  them  on  the  road,  if  necessary.  Carry  such  spare  parts 
as  are  necessary,  and  be  sure  they  fit.  It  is  decidedly  aggravating  to 
carry  around  a  spare  part  for  several  hundred  miles  and,  finally  when 
you  want  it,  find  it  won't  fit. 

Learn  the  symptoms  of  the  motor.  How  it  sounds  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  and  what  the  sounds  mean.  If  you  do  this,  you'll  have 
more  comfort,  and  less  worry  and  expense. 

New  York,  N.  V.  Frank  C.  Hudson. 


Water  in  Steam  Boilers 

I  HAVE  discovered  a  few  points  in  operating  my  steam  machine 
which  may  be  of  service  to  others.      They  relate  to  the  amount 

of  water  in  the  boiler,  and  may  save  you  trouble  and  expense. 
If  you  haven't  a  water  column  on  your  boiler  put  one  on  the  first 
thing.  Every  engineer  ought  to  know  where  his  water  is,  even  if  his 
gage  glass  breaks  or  gets  stopped  up. 

Not  having  one,  you  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  whether  the 
glass  is  full  or  empty — it  looks  alike  in  both  cases.  Hold  a  piece  of 
newspaper  behind  it  and  you  can  tell  at  once.  If  full  of  water  the 
print  will  be  magnified.  If  empty  the  print  will  be  smaller  than 
normal. 

The  tendency  in  case  of  low  water,  or  in  case  of  doubt,  is  to  run 
for  home  as  fast  as  possible,  but  it's  a  habit  that  wants  to  be  overcome. 
If  your  water  is  low,  the  faster  you  run  the  machine  the  fiercer  fire 
you  are  burning  and  the  more  chance  you  have  of  burning  your 
boiler.  Run  slowly,  burn  a  low  fire  and  the  less  likely  you  are  to 
have  trouble.  Don't  be  afraid  of  explosions,  they  are  almost  out  of 
the  question  with  the  boilers  they  are  building  to-day.  L.W.  R. 


He  feared  no  bucking  bronco  that  went  snorting  o'  er  the  plain  ; 
He  had  tamed  the  brute  for  pleasure,  and  could  do  the  same  again. 
He  had  steered   the   ponderous    mail   coach  where  the  rocky  passes 

sweep 
In  mystifying  zigzags  close  to  chasms  broad  and  deep. 

And  sometimes  he  had  ridden,  in  an  economic  stress, 
Out  in  front,  upon  the  pilot,  of  the  cannon  ball  express  ; 
His  reckless  hungering  for  speed  often  tempted  him  to  seek 
The  joy  of  a  toboggan  down  the  nearest  mountain  peak. 

But  success  must  have  its  limit.      Ere  his  mad  career  was  through, 
He  boasted  once  too  often,  and  he  met  his  Waterloo. 
He  thought  no  pace  too  devious  or  swift  to  be  for  him  a  bracer, 
But  he  howled   for   help  and  weakened  when  they  got  him  going  on  a 
motor  racer.  (Ex.) 
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A  Kerosene  Motor  Driven  Carriage 

DURING  the  years  1885  and  1886  Daimler,  Berry,  Hardaker  and 
Butler  did  some  original  work  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles,  using  petroleum  spirit,  but  it 
was  not  until    1895   that   petroleum  oil  was   for  the  first  time  used  for 
motor  vehicles.      This  was  done  over  in  England  by  James  D.  Roots, 
conjointly  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Venables. 

The  firm  of  of  Roots  &  Venables,  of  London,  was  the  first  one 
to  successfully  manufacture  a  motor  vehicle  in  which   a  petroleum  oil 


Kerosene  Motor  Vehicle  of  Roots  &  Venables 


motor  was  employed,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  to  our  readers 
an  illustration  of  their  latest  carriage.  This  is  of  three  indicated  horse- 
power and  is  fitted  with  their  regular  style  motor.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  advantages  growing  out  of  the  use  of  petroleum,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  It  causes  no  deposit  in  cylinders  or 
combustion  chambers ;  greater  safety,  and  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
gasoline  or  petrol.  The  carriage  shown  has  bicycle  spoke  wheel-. 
those  in  the  rear  being  31  inches,  while  the  front  ones  are  27  inches  In 
diameter.      Solid  tires  are  used. 

For  igniting,  a  platinum  point  is  used.       The  engine  is  ol  (he  single' 
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cylinder  type.  This  carriage  is  of  light  weight,  weighing,  when  tanks 
are  full  and  ready  for  the  road,  but  672  pounds.  The  frame  is  built  up 
of  channel  iron. 

The  fact  that  the  engine  can  be  run  by  kerosene  makes  it  more 
certain  that  one  is  not  going  to  be  stalled  owing  to  lack  of  oil  when 
starting  out  on  a  trip.  It  is  just  possible  that  gasoline  cannot  always 
be  obtained,  while  kerosene  can  certainly  be  had  almost  anywhere. 
These  carriages  have  been  operated  successfully  for  several  years,  and 
possess  features  which  ought  to  commend  them  to  automobilists  who 
are  looking  for  a  light,  safe,  and  easily  operated  vehicle. 


A  New  Design  of  Automobile  Engine 

WrE  show  on  the  following  page  a  novel  design  of  engine,  more 
especially  intended  for  automobile  work  in  its  design,  and  the 
aim  has  been  to  meet  the  following  requirements :  A  perfectly 
balanced  engine  embracing  nothing  but  the  simplest  elements,  and  those 
the  same  as  the  most  common  kind  of  engine;  self  lubrication;  every 
working  element  entirely  excluded  from  dust  or  dirt;  and  the  entire 
control  by  a  single  lever. 

The  arrangements,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  vertical  section,  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  which  may  be  compound,  as  shown,  or  both  high 
pressure,  set  at  right  angles,  piston  rods  and  crossheads  in  one  forging 
and  the  connecting  rods  taking  a  single  center  crank.  The  crank  is 
built  up  with  the  connecting  rods  bushed,  and  running  on  a  bush,  and 
that  on  the  hardened  and  ground  crank  pin,  all  in  place  to  stay.  The 
crosshead  pins  are  hollow,  hardened  and  ground,  turning  both  in  the 
crossheads  and  in  the  connecting  rods  at  pleasure,  and  are  held  from 
coming  out  endwise  by  ledges  cast  on  the  frame. 

The  eccentrics  are  cast  on  the  throws  of  the  cranks,  and  the 
eccentric  straps  and  rods  are  in  one  piece.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  the  working  parts,  except  valve  and  piston  are  within  the  casing, 
and  as  all  the  surfaces  from  the  outside  in.  and  inside  out  are  filled 
with  oil  holes,  and  a  lot  of  them,  the  splash  lubrication  is  so  complete 
that  the  take  up  for  wear  has  been  dispensed  with.  There  are  no 
bolts,  nuts  or  screws  or  anything  else  inside  the  case  to  get  loose. 

The  engine  is  controlled  and  reversed  in  the  following  manner: 
The  two  plug  cocks,  operated  by  the  single  temporary  handle  shown  in 
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the  half-tone,  serve  to  reverse  the  direction  in  which  the  steam  flows 
through  the  engine.  In  the  case  of  the  compound,  when  the  handle 
is  in  the  vertical  position  the  steam  is  shut  off;  when  moved  for  the 
forward  motion  a  by-pass  admits  steam  to  the  intermediate  receiver 
first,  and  a  further  motion  cuts  off  this  passage  and  opens  steam  to  the 


The  Sweet  Engine 


high  pressure  cylinder,  and  from  the  receiver  to  the  low  pressure. 
Hence,  if  the  high  pressure  is  on  the  dead  center  the  steam  from  the 
intermediate  receiver  will  start  the  engine.  When  in  the  full  forward 
motion  the  steam  and  exhaust  pass  straight  through  the  two  plug 
valves,  but  when   the  valves  are  turned   back   about  one-quarter  turn 
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the  high  pressure  steam  is  led  through  small  channels  to  both  the  high 
pressure  exhaust  chamber  and  the  receiver,  and  through  the  low  pres- 
sure exhaust  chamber  also ;  thus  making  both  cylinders  high  pressure 
for  backing,  but  by   the  contracted  passages  the  engine  cannot  back 


Sectional  Views  of  the  Sweet  Engine 


fast.      When  backing,  the  exhaust  from  the  high  pressure  passes  out 
through  the  end  of  the  valve. 

This  engine  was  designed  by  John.E.  Sweet,  for  parties  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  built  at  the  works  of  the  Straight  Line  Engine  Com- 
pany, of  that  city. 


A  New  Motive  Power — and   What  Became 

of  It 

BY  I.   B.    RICH 

I   WAS  sitting  in  my  office,  in  Philadelphia,  the  other  day,  dictating 
answers  to  a  pile  of  letters  that  had  arrived  in  the  morning  mail, 

when  the  boy  brought  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  card  bearing  the 
name  of  Charles  Hopewell,  Jersey  City,  Automobile  Expert. 

What  he  wanted  of  me  was  a  mystery.  True,  I'm  a  member  of 
a  club  in  town,  have  a  couple  of  carriages  of  different  makes,  but  I 
didn't  suppose  I  was  conspicuous  enough  to  be  selected  as  a  victim  of 
an  expert.      If  his  card  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  man,  he  was  a  genius. 

"Show  him  in,  Jimmy,"  and  to  my  stenographer — "I'll  finish 
dictating  a  little  later. ' ' 

Mr.  Hopewell  was  a  queer  looking  genius,  but  you  couldn't  help 
being  interested  in  his  talk.  He  had  a  new  motor  vehicle,  and  had 
just  run  it  over  from  Jersey  City.  Made  good  time  of  course — they 
all  do — and  wanted  me  to  see  it  and  ride  in  it.  Knew  I  was  a  careful 
man;  quite  a  mechanic;  wanted  my  opinion,  and  a  lot  of  other  flattery. 
But  he  said  it  as  though  he  meant  it,  and  I  began  to  believe  myself. 
Queer,  how  easily  we  fall  in  with  other  people's  ideas  when  they  are 
favorable  to  ourselves. 

He  urged  so  persistently  and  flattered  so  artistically  that  I  finally 
agreed  to  go  out  for  a  run  in  the  park  at  2,  and  then  I  tackled  the 
correspondence  again  with  renewed  energy,  but  I  kept  thinking  of  his 
conversation  and  wondering  what  the  machine  could  be  like.  When 
I  asked  him  the  motive  power  he  only  smiled  and  said  it  wasn't  gaso- 
line, or  steam  or  electricity,  or  even  liquid  air.  What  under  the  sun 
was  it?      , 

Promptly  at  .2  o'clock  a  bell  announced  his  arrival,  and  1  went 
out  to  see  him  and  the  machine,  principally  the  latter. 

It  was  a  small  wheel,  low  hung  body  affair — not  particularly  hand- 
some and  yet  it  had  a  business  like  air  about  it  that  1  rather  liked. 
But  the  motor  and  the  motive  power.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  all  on- 
closed,  together  with  the  motor,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  an] 
chance  for  dust  to  get  at  the  machinery.  As  that  has  been  a  hobby  of 
mine  for  some  time,  I  liked  it  better  than  ever. 

I  15 
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Well,  I  stepped  into  the  machine  and  tried  to  note  the  surround- 
ings. He  had  a  wheel-steer  device,  but  with  a  small  handle  projecting 
from  the  rim,  like  the  handle  of  a  piece  of  machinery.  This  indicated 
when  the  wheels  were  straight,  and  also  gave  a  handle  for  a  quick  revo- 
lution of  the  hand  wheel  when  necessary.  Another  hobby  of  mine,  so 
the  machine  increased  still  more  in  my  estimation. 

To  start,  he  pressed  a  button  with  his  foot,  and  with  a  slight  kick 
the  motor  started  with  very  little  noise.  On  the  steering  wheel  was  a 
dial  marked  from  zero  up  to  sixty,  and  as  this  was  stamped  "  miles  "  I 
asked  if  it  meant  speed  or  distance. 

"  Speed,  Mr.  Rich.  I'll  put  that  at  about  ten,  and  then  handle 
her  by  the  clutch  till  we  get  out  of  the  crowd.  This  lever  throws  in 
the  clutch  this  way  and  pulling  it  back  applies  the  brake.  Backing? 
Oh,  yes.  Moving  this  same  lever  sideways  gives  the  reverse.  Don't 
often  want  it,  but  when  you  do  it' s  handy. ' '~ 

We  were  moving  now — crawling  along  behind  a  trolley  here,, 
shooting  through  an  opening  there,  and  his  handling  proclaimed  him 
an  expert  driver  better  than  anything  else  could  have  done.  But  what 
was  the  motive  power.  There  was  no  smell  of  oil,  no  steam,  no  am- 
meter or  volt  meter.  Only  the  steady  quiet  throb  of  the  engine,  run- 
ning something  like  a  gasoline  engine,  but  more  quietly  than  mine  did. 
I  gave  it  up,  so  I  finally  asked  him  again,  what  made  it  go. 

We  were  entering  the  park  by  this  time,  and  as  the  roads  were 
fine  and  almost  deserted  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  explain  things. 

''Well,  here's  what  makes  it  go,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  the  seat 
curtain  and  displayed  a  large  tank  with  a  glass  front,  filled  with  what 
appeared  to  be  homeopathic  pills. 

"Didn't  know  you  were  a  doctor,  Mr.  Hopewell,"  I  replied. 
"  Now,  joking  aside,  what  makes  this  thing  go?  It  goes  better  than 
anything  I  ever  rode,  but  I  want  to  know  what  makes  it;  no  more 
joking  please — I  want  facts." 

"  Dead  earnest,  Mr.  Rich,  these  pills,  as  you  call  'em,  make  the 
motor  mote."  See  here,  and  he  uncovered  a  pipe  leading  downwards 
from  the  tank,   "  see  them  feeding  down  to  the  motor." 

Sure  enough,  every  second  stroke  a  pill  dropped  down,  presum- 
ably to  the  motor,  but  that  didn't  explain  things  for  a  cent. 

"  Those  pills,"  he  went  on — "are  dynamite.  No,  don't  try  to 
jump,"  as  he  grabbed  my  coat  and  forced  me  to  the  seat,  "they're 
harmless  until  they  reach  the  cylinder  of  the  engine.  There  they  do 
the  work,  as  vou  see. 
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"  This  dial  marked  miles  regulates  the  number  that  are  fed  to  the 
motor  per  minute,  and  the  motor  runs  fast  or  slow  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  pills  it  receives.  This  tank  holds  enough  for  a  thousand 
miles,  and  can  be  renewed  as  safely  and  as  easily  as  water — when  we 
get  our  depots  established  in  various  cities.  But  a  thousand  mile 
charge  gives  you  a  large  radius  of  action,  and  a  mighty  small  chance 
of  running  out  without  being  able  to  renew. 

' '  Doesn'  t  she  work  pretty  though  ?  Never  a  miss  or  a  slip.  Here 
you  take  her  now — you  can  handle  her  as  well  as  I  can.  Turn  that 
dial  if  you  want  to  go  faster — there,  that's  the  twenty-five-mile  notch 
now  and  she's  running  like  a  bird.      Now  what  do  you  think  of  her?  " 

Whal  could  I  say  but  that  it  was  fine  in  every  way,  and  how 
could  I  refuse  to  go  in  on  the  ground  floor  when  he  broached  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  question.  Seemed  like  a  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and 
Morgan  and  Jay  Gould  began  to  seem  like  poor  men  as  compared  with 
what  I  should  be  in  ten  years'  time.  The  outlook  was  illumined  with 
bond  coupons  and  bullion. 

Then  he  told  me  of  his  other  plans.  How  he  had  been  investi- 
gating explosions  in  flour  mills  and  wood  finishing  establishments,  and 
had  discovered  how  to  use  flour  dust  and  wood  dust  instead  of  dyna- 
mite for  his  motive  power. 

Ordinarily  I  should  have  been  skeptical,  but  hadn't  I  seen  the 
dynamite  pill  machine,  and  why  wasn't  the  other  just  as  feasible? 
Saw  mills  and  grocery  stores  began  to  loom  up  as  the  automobile  sup- 
ply houses  of  the  future,  and  I  saw  visions  of  autos  driven  up  to  one  of 
them  while  the  operator  went  in  for  a  bag  of  flour  or  a  box  of  sawdust. 
Then  my  fortune  increased  in  due  proportion,  and  fleets  of  private 
yachts,  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  and  other  luxuries  began 
to  appear  as  everyday  occurrences,  and  

"  Isaac,  I  say,  Isaac,  you'll  be  late  for  the  office  if  you  don't  get 
up  this  very  minute — I've  called  you  three  times  before,"  and  my  wife's 
practical  remarks  put  an  end  to  dreams  of  fortune  and  dynamite  and 
flour  and  sawdust.  But  it  all  seemed  so  real  and  so  feasible  that  I'm 
trying  to  make  out  whether  it  was  a  prophecy  or  just  a  plain  ordinary 
nightmare. 


Notes   on    Heavy    Motor   Traction 

THE  question  of  the  application  of  the  self-propelled  vehicle  to 
the  transportation  of  heavy  loads  along  common  roads  is  one 
which  of  late  has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country,  and  in  view  of  this,  it  seems  fitting  that  we  present 
our  readers  with  a  resume  of  the  recent  address  of  Prof.  George 
Forestier  before  the  Liverpool  Self- Propelled  Traffic  Association  on 
"  Heavy  Motor  Traffic  in  France." 

Prof.  Forestier  is  Inspector-General  of  Roads  and  Bridges  in 
France,  and  while  his  remarks  refer  particularly  to  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  that  country,  nevertheless  some  of  his  deductions  are  just  as 
applicable  in  our  own  land,  and  it  is  hoped  his  address  will  contain 
much  that  will  be  valuable  to  American  manufacturers. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  speaker  referred  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions found  in  roads,  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  order  to 
meet  and  overcome  these,  the  motor  used  should  be  of  sufficient  power 
to  overcome  the  resistance  which  the  most  hilly  part  of  jthe  road  will 
present  on  that  day  when  the  road  is  in  its  worst  state,  unless  on  that 
particular  day  the  useful  load  can  be  reduced  without  inconvenience. 

Regarding  fuel,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  that  liquid 
fuel  was  the  ideal.  He  gave  as  reasons  for  this  the  great  saving  in 
weight  and  the  dispensation  of  a  stoker. 

Where  he  compares  motor-driven  vehicles  with  horses,  it  is  per- 
haps better  that  we  give  his  own  words : 

COMPARISON    WITH    HORSES. 

"  Let  us  compare,  now,  the  cost  of  transport  by  automobile  with 
that  by  means  of  horses. 

"  In  France,  we  reckon  that  a  horse  can  go  at  a  pace  of  from  2. 25 
to  2.5  miles  an  hour,  giving  a  tractive  pull  of  o.  13  of  its  weight,  for  a 
day  of  from  eight  to  nine  hours,  and  that  on  a  well -paved  or  even 
macadamized  road  on  a  fine  day  the  rolling  resistance  is  less  than  44 
pounds  per  ton.  A  cart  for  two  horses  weighs  12  cwts. ,  and  the  two 
horses,  weighing  together  one  ton,  can  thus  give  an  effort  of  291 
pounds,  corresponding  to  a  load  of  6.6  tons  on  the  level.  If  one  takes 
hills  and  the  tare  of  the  vehicle  into  account,  the  load  must  be  reduced 
to  3.0  tons,  which,  for  twenty  miles  per  day,  equals  sixty  net  ton  miles. 
Besides,  the  driver  of  this  team  has  to  be  paid,  the  team  fed,  and  the 
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vehicle  repaired,  and  this  equals  12s.  6d.  ($3.00)  per  day,  that  is  to  say, 
2.5  pence  per  net  ton  mile. 

' '  As  horse  haulage  can  take  the  goods  from  the  sender  to  the  con- 
signee quite  as  well  as  automobile  traction  can  in  fine  weather  or  on  a 
paved  road,  it  is  not  threatened  by  mechanical  haulage  for  any  traffic 
where  a  higher  speed  than  2.5  miles  an  hour  is  not  required.  In 
winter,  master  carters  can  vary  their  teams  according  to  the  state  of  the 
roads,  but  in  mechanical  traction  one  can  only  reduce  the  load  and 
speed.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  desirable  that  our  constructors  should 
carefully  study  the  conditions  by  which  they  can  reduce  their  prices, 
still  much  too  high  in  consequence  of  the  unnecessary  provision  made 
for  speed,  which  is  of  no  actual  use  to  them  commercially. ' ' 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  road  maintenance  he  remarked  that 
the  mutual  action  of  roads  and  motor  vehicles  ought  to  be  studied  by 
both  paved  and  metaled  roads,  as  there  is  some  difference  between 
them.      We  quote  : 

' '  Contrary  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  individual  resistance  of 
the  sets  which  constitute  a  paved  road,  metaled  roads  are  composed 
of  materials  of  small  dimensions  which  are  only  able  to  resist  the 
weight  of  heavy  motor  traffic  by  mutually  helping  one  another. 
Again,  the  foundation  and  top  layers  together  form  a  thickness  or 
depth  which  is  oftener  than  not  insufficient  to  prevent  the  subsoil  from 
having  to  bear  so  heavy  a  pressure  that  it  gets  out  of  shape.  In 
normal  weather,  metaled  roads  are  almost  as  firm  as  paved  roads,  and 
the  resistance  to  rolling  is  about  equal  on  the  two.  Unfortunately, 
when  rain  has  fallen  for  several  days,  the  binding  material  loses  all 
cohesion,  and  the  road  becomes  a  mass  of  movable  stones,  which  slip 
about  more  and  more  easily  under  the  pressure  of  heavily-burdened 
wheels  as  the  speed  increases.  At  the  same  time  the  depth  of  the 
road,  already  too  small  and  still  further  reduced  by  the  displacement 
of  some  of  the  stones,  transmits  to  the  subsoil  a  pressure  too  great 
for  its  stability,  and  it  gives  way.  When  this  is  the  case  the  road  con- 
tinually presents  an  inclined  plane  in  front  of  the  driving  wheels,  and 
this  largely  increases  the  rolling  resistance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adds 
considerable  friction  between  the  sides  of  the  felloes  and  the  depres- 
sions that  are  made.  All  engineers  responsible  for  roads  have  agreed 
that  during  the  rainy  season  the  rolling  resistance  may  be  treble  what 
it  is  during  fine  weather.  This  is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions for  mechanical  propulsion,  for  it  necessitates  the  motors  not  only 
being  capable  of  a  single  maximum  effort  but  of  a  continual  one, which 
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may  be  three  times  greater  in  wet  weather  than  in  fine,  unless  one  is 
content  to  diminish  the  speed. 

' '  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  depends,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  paved  roads,  on  proper  maintenance  and  on  the  motor 
vehicle  builder.  In  the  first  place,  the  depth  of  the  road  should  be  in- 
creased, it  should  be  kept  clear  of  all  excess  of  detritus  which  might 
increase  the  state  of  mobility  of  the  material,  and  the  subsoil  should 
be  drained  in  order  to  prevent  its  giving  way  under  the  load.  In  the 
second  place,  the  weight  supported  by  the  motor  wheels  should  be  di- 
minished, and  the  latter  should  be  given  a  width  of  tire  in  harmony 
with  the  compressibility  of  the  road. 

' '  Very  wide  tires  should  be  used  on  soft  ground,  as  experience 
has  proved  in  the  case  of  steam  ploughing  engines.  It  is  only  under 
these  conditions  that  the  soft  earth  will  stand  the  engine's  combined 
driving  action  and  weight  when  going  round  curves.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  soil  is  as  resisting  and  hard  as  a  stone  road  in  good  weather, 
curves  make  no  difference,  and  the  tires  obtain  their  full  adhesion. 
For  the  motor  wagons  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it  is  necessary  then 
to  have  two  sets  of  wheels — one  with  very  wide  tires  for  winter,  during 
which  the  road  material  is  easily  disturbed;  the  other  with  narrower 
tires  for  summer  when  the  material  is  verv  coherent. ' ' 


Dick    Turpins    Awheel. 

BY  PERCTE   W.   HART. 
//  /^\N  the  first  of  each  month  I  use  my  gasoline  automobile  to 

\^Jr      take  the  money  for  the    payroll    over  to    the    Ellendale 
mines.      It's  a  trifle  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  a  poor 
road  through  wild  hilly  country,  but  I  always  enjoy  the  little  trip. ' ' 

Such  was  an  innocent  remark  of  mine,  made  while  dining  with 
some  friends  at  a  public  restaurant,  during  a  visit  to  Chicago.  That 
some  person  who  overheard  me  deemed  the  information  of  value 
would  seem  to  be  proved  in  the  sequel. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  I  started  forth  as  usual 
from  my  native  town,  with  the  payroll  money  in  a  hand  satchel  upon 
the  seat  beside  me.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  clear,  and  just  warm 
enough  to  be  pleasant.  Everything  seemed  to  promise  a  most  enjoy- 
able ride.  My  runabout  was  of  rather  primitive  model,  one  of  the 
first  types  of  gasoline  automobiles  introduced  in  America,  conse- 
quently very  heavy  and  incapable  of  such  speed  as  the  later  develop- 
ments. But,  nevertheless,  it  was  quite  fast  enough  for  comfortable 
riding  over  the  rough  country  roads  of  our  district,  and  I  had  become 
so  well  accustomed  to  handling  the  machine  that  I  could  do  almost 
anything  with  it.  For  the  first  few  miles  after  leaving  home  I  sped 
along  pretty  briskly,  but  just  before  entering  the  wild  and  lonely 
region  which  I  had  to  traverse,  I  stopped  to  exchange  a  few  words 
with  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  was  at  work  in  a  field  at  one  side 
of  the  highway. 

"  Much  travel  along  here  this  morning?  "  I  happened  to  inquire, 
after  some  little  interchange  of  views  on  crops  and  national  affairs. 

The  old  farmer  had  left  his  plow  and  team  of  horses  standing  in 
the  furrows,  and  was  leaning  against  the  snake  fence.  He  pursed  his 
lips  at  my  question,  and  looking  rather  disdainfully  at  my  halted 
vehicle,  said:  "  Only  a  couple  more  like  yourself  that  be' ant  satisfied 
with  the  Almighty's  gift  of  animal  critters  to  mankind." 

"What,  automobilists  ?  "  I  queried  eagerly,  for  1  was  alone  in 
the  sport  in  our  country. 

"  Naw,  but  two  city  fellows  on  their  bi-cyc-kels,"  growled  the 
old  man  uncompromisingly.  "They  scooted  past  hero  more  than  an 
hour  ago,  with  their  backs  hunched  up  like  a  kickin'  steer.      Reckon 
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you  won't  catch  up  with  them  this  side  o'  Ellendale,  'cept  you  put  on 
steam  enough  to  bust  your  biler. 

A  few  moments  later  I  bade  good-bye  to  the  old  farmer  and 
started  off  without  giving  a  second  thought  to  the  cyclists  that  he  had 
mentioned  as  preceding  me.  For  the  next  ten  miles  or  so  my  route 
lay  through  the  hilly  and  deserted  section  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Just  about  the  middle  of  it  the  way  led  along  the  bottom  of  a  winding, 
wooded  ravine.  Upon  either  hand  rose  nearly  perpendicular  banks, 
masked  by  an  impenetrable  growth  of  stubby  fir  trees.  Along  both 
margins  of  the  road  lay  many  good-sized  rocks  which  had  been  re- 
moved in  the  making;  but  the  space  between  was  wide  enough  to 
allow  two  vehicles  to  pass  abreast.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
sandy  soil,  of  which  the  highway  was  composed,  was  dry  and  hard. 
The  section  over  which  I  had  been  journeying  was  extremely  rough 
and  hilly,  so  when  I  came  to  the  ravine  I  was  glad  enough  to  put  my 
speed-changing  gear  to  its  highest  limit,  and  commenced  to  run  along 
at  a  good  pace.  Suddenly,  as  I  turned  a  sharp  bend,  I  came  upon  a 
bicyclist.  He  was  a  short,  stocky  fellow,  clad  in  a  blue  riding  suit. 
He  stood  on  one  margin  of  the  road  beside  his  wheel,  and  was  run- 
ning his  fingers  about  the  machine,  in  a  listless  sort  of  fashion.  I 
brought  my  automobile  to  a  halt  a  few  paces  ahead  of  where  he  stood, 
and,  turning  in  my  seat,  addressed  him: 
"  Anything  the  matter?  "    I  queried. 

He  replied  with  a  negative  shake  of  the  head,  and  did  not  even 
raise  his  eyes  to  mine. 

' '  I  thought  your  wheel  had  gotten  out  of  order  and  that  perhaps 
I  might  be  of  some  assistance,"  I  went  on. 

Still  he  made  no  verbal  answer,  and  apparently  gave  no  heed  to 
my  presence.  Unwilling  to  intrude  where  I  was  evidently  not  wanted 
I  started  my  runabout  and  proceeded  onward.  I  had  scarcely  gone 
a  hundred  feet  when  I  heard  a  shrill  whistle.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
behind  me,  and  I  did  not  doubt  but  what  it  was  produced  by  the  lips 
of  the  taciturn  cyclist.  But  when  I  turned  in  my  seat  and  looked 
back  he  was  still  standing  in  the  same  idle  fashion,  with  his  whole  at- 
tention seemingly  absorbed  upon  the  fittings  of  his  wheel. 

"  May  be  some  lunatic  escaped  from  an  asylum,"  I  muttered  to 
myself;  "he  certainly  doesn't  act  like  a  sane  person."  And,  as  I 
continued  to  speed  along  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  idle  fancy. 

The  windings  of  the  road  made  me  quickly  lose  sight  of  the  oddly 
behaving  stranger,  and  I  had  just  dismissed  him  from  my  mind  as  an 
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unimportant  incident,  when  something  that  I  saw  right  ahead  caused 
me  to  gasp  and  stare  in  astonishment.  This  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  low  barricade  of  loose  stones  piled  directly  across  the  road. 
It  was  low,  as  I  have  said,  but,  nevertheless,  I  could  not  hope  to  leap 
it  with  my  clumsy  vehicle.      The  whole  thing  happened  very  quickly 


"  Stand  and  deliver,"  he  cried  fiercely.      See  next  page 

and  I  had  scant  time  for  reflection.  Just  as  my  hands  clutched  at  the 
brake  and  stopping  levers  the  figure  of  another  cyclist,  clad  in  brown. 
arose  from  behind  the  barricade,  and  I  could  see  his  wheel,  leaning 
against  an  adjacent  stump. 
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"  Stand  and  deliver,"  he  cried  fiercely,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
a  revolver  at  me. 

Quick  as  lightning  their  purpose  flashed  through  my  head. 
They  were  after  the  payroll  money  in  the  satchel  alongside  of  me. 
The  mute-mouthed  rascal  whom  I  had  just  passed  had  signalled  my 
approach  to  his  confederate.  With  no  thought  of  any  such  contin- 
gency in  our  law-abiding  country  I  carried  no  weapon,  not  even  so 
much  as  a  club.  I  would  be  practically  helpless  if  they  once  got  hold 
of  me,  and  the  villains  probably  knew  this  as  well  as  I  did.  By  erect- 
ing the  barricade  they  expected  to  bring  me  to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  so 
secure  both  my  person  and  the  treasure  before  I  had  time  to  attempt 
an  escape. 

"We  don't  want  to  kill  you,  but  we  mean  to  have  that  bag 
you've  got  on  the  seat  and  your  automobile,  as  well."  called  out  the 
armed  cyclist;   "  so  better  give  up  easily  and  save  trouble." 

I  was  still  rattling  on  toward  him,  and  had  approached  within  a 
short  distance  while  he  was  speaking.  Just  as  he  finished  I  gave  two 
quick  twirls  on  the  steering  gear,  the  auto  swung  around  on  two 
wheels,  very  nearly  capsized,  and  then  sped  back  over  the  road  I  had 
come. 

" '  Good-bye, ' '  I  yelled  derisively,  at  the  same  time  dodging  down 
low,  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  flying  bullets  that  might  ensue. 

But  the  highwayman  did  not  fire.  He  merely  gave  vent  to  a 
sardonic  laugh,  that  echoed  back  and  forward  from  the  narrow  banks 
of  the  lonely  vale.  It  did  not  take  many  seconds  for  me  to  compre- 
hend the  reason  for  his  hilarity.  Scarcely  had  I  gotten  out  of  sight 
and  turned  another  bend,  when  I  came  upon  the  whilom  listless  and 
sulky  blue-suited  cyclist  engaged  in  piling  up  another  stony  barricade. 
He  had  it  nearly  completed,  and  must  have  started  to  work  the  mo- 
ment I  had  gotten  out  of  sight. 

1 '  Stand  and  deliver, '  j  he  called,  after  the  same  fashion  as  his  com- 
patriot, and  emphasizing  the  request  in  like  martial  style. 

Although  his  barricade  was  not  so  high  as  the  other  one,  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  it  would  be  no  use  to  try  to  force  my  way  over  the 
thing.  So  I  repeated  my  first  manoeuvre,  swinging  the  auto  quickly, 
and  scuttling  forward  again. 

"  This  is  a  mess,  and  no  mistake  about  it,"  I  said  to  myself,  with 
a  quick  glance  about.  "They've  got  me  corralled,  for  I  can't  get 
out  at  either  of  the  sides.  They've  won  the  first  trick,  I  guess,  but 
I'll  see  if  I  can't  trump  in  on  their  long  suit." 
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Even  while  so  muttering  I  had  slowed  down  speed,  and  now,  for 
the  moment  out  of  sight  of  both  of  the  miscreants,  allowed  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  gasoline  in  the  supply  tank  to  run  on  the  road. 

"  Now,"  I  commented,  "unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  there  is 
just  enough  fuel  left  to  bring  them  to  Hightown,  not  a  hundred  yards 
further,  anyway." 

Once  more  I  turned  the  bend  and  found  the  brown-suited  cyclist 
still  on  the  alert.  I  brought  my  runabout  close  up  to  the  barricade, 
came  to  a  full  stop,  and  jumped  out,  leaving  the  precious  satchel  upon 
the  seat. 

"I  surrender  to  your  combination  of  overwhelming  force  and 
superior  strategy,"  I  remarked,  as  nonchalantly  as  possible. 

Still  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  me,  the  modern  highwayman  gave 
a  shrill  whistle  as  a  signal  to  his  companion  at  the  other  end  of  the 
trap,  and  then  addressed  me  as  follows:  "Sorry  to  bother  you,  but 
it's  all  in  a  day's  work.  Just  stroll  back  a  little  piece,  sit  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  road,  and  keep  quiet.  That's  all  you've  got  to  do.  We 
won't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  if  we  can  help  it.  Won't  even  bind 
you.  And,  perhaps,  if  you're  real  good  we  may  leave  your  automo- 
bile to  be  called  for  somewhere,  and  nothing  to  pay  on  it  but  a  little 
storage.  It  all  depends  upon  how  quiet  you  keep.  So  take  my  ad- 
vice and  make  the  best  of  being  held  up,  and  say  no  more  than  you 
can  possibly  help  to  anybody." 

All  the  while  he  thus  chatted  the  villain  held  his  revolver  in  a 
handy  position  for  immediate  use.  I  made  no  protest,  but  obeyed  his 
instructions  so  far  as  taking  a  seat  upon  the  shelving  bank  was  con- 
cerned. By  this  time  the  other  desperado  came  along  the  road,  push- 
ing his  bicycle  with  one  hand.  He  gave  me  a  queer  sort  of  a  grin  in 
passing,  but  said  nothing. 

"Now,  partner,  throw  that  wheel  anywhere  you  like  and  clear 
away  the  wall;"  cried  the  brown-suited  one,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader,  as  he  certainly  was  the  more  talkative  of  the  pair.  "  I'll  keep 
my  eye  on  this  gentleman." 

The  other  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  set  to  work  removing  the  barri- 
cade. This  did  not  take  long.  When  he  had  finished,  and  the  two 
men  were  just  about  to  clamber  aboard  the  captured  automobile,  the 
taciturn  fellow  suddenly  bellowed:  "Hey!  Ain't  we  forgetting  some 
thing.  Can't  carry  our  bicycles  with  us,  but  we  shouldn't  leave  them 
handv  for  him." 
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' '  By  Jove  !  I  nearly  forgot  all  about  that, ' '  ejaculated  his  com- 
panion savagely.      "  I'll  fix  them." 

And  striding  over  to  where  the  two  wheels  lay,  he  picked  up  a 
big  rock  and  proceeded  to  smash  their  parts  with  considerable  energy. 

"  Bye-bye,"  he  sang  out,  as  he  next  proceeded  to  follow  his  com- 
panion aboard  of  my  runabout. 

The  pair  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  an 
automobile,  and  started  away  almost  immediately.  In  a  few  seconds 
more  they  had  vanished  around  a  bend. 

' '  Now  what  can  I  do  to  thwart  their  escape  with  the  payroll 
money  and  my  runabout,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  There  is  only  the  one 
road  for  them  to  take  as  far  as  High  town,  and  the  fuel  I  left  will  last 
no  further.  They  must  make  a  stop  there.  All  depends  upon 
whether  I  can  reach  there  before  they  can  procure  a  fresh  supply  of 
gasoline. ' ' 

But  I  well  knew  that  I  could  not  do  this  on  foot,  and  no  horse  or 
other  means  of  quick  transport  was  available  this  side  of  the  spot  that 
I  had  succeeded  in  making  their  temporary  destination.  Then  an 
idea  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  I  leaped  toward  the  two  shattered 
bicycles  of  the  highwaymen.  I  first  scanned  them  rather  despairingly, 
and  then  set  to  work  with  a  cautious  whoop  of  joy.  The  destruction 
was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  rock-smasher  had  imagined.  Of  course 
neither  of  the  wheels  was  capable  of  being  ridden  the  way  he  had  left 
it,  but  then  I  had  the  more  or  less  unshattered  parts  of  the  two  to 
select  from.  I  found  a  wrench  in  one  of  the  tool  bags,  and  a  screw 
driver  in  the  other.  The  way  that  nuts,  bolts,  handlebars,  and  other 
parts  flew  around  in  the  next  five  minutes,  was  a  caution  to  all  repair 
shops.  A  wheel  from  one,  a  sprocket  from  the  other,  and  back  to  the 
first  for  a  saddle,  and  so  it  went.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  in  a  per- 
fectly sane  mood  I  would  never  have  dared  to  ride  the  hastily  thrown 
together  and  ricketty  combination  which  I  was  now  effecting.  But  I 
must  have  been  temporarily  insane;  wild  with  excitement  and  the  de- 
sire to  forestall  the  villain's  clever  game.  At  length  the  wheel  was 
complete,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  and  throwing  myself  upon  it,  I  ped- 
aled recklessly  after  the  captors  of  my  automobile. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  that  ride  in  detail.  In  fact,  I  can 
scarcely  recall  its  incidents.  A  confused  memory  of  vigorous  pedal- 
ing, an  unsteady  seat  on  the  ill -adjusted  saddle,  a  hard  matter  of 
steering  with  wheels  far  out  of  true,  and  an  ominous  creaking  and 
groaning  from  the  scantily  spoked  rims.     But  above  all  was  the  pedal- 
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ing,  the  driving  that  wretched  machine  up  and  down  grade,  regard- 
less of  safety  or  anything  else.  Then  there  was  the  delicious  moment, 
when  I  first  sighted  the  fleeing  riders  in  my  automobile.  We  were 
nearing  Hightown  then,  and  they  knew  better  than  to  fire  their  re- 
volvers.    They  evidently  trusted  to  outspeed  me,  and  all  other  pur- 


"  Arrest  those  men,"  I  cried.     See  page  158 


suit.  They  little  suspected  that  I  had  tampered  with  their  fuel  sup- 
ply, and  that  their  course  was  nearly  run.  But  they  realized  it  all  oi 
a  sudden,  when  just  in  front  of  the  Post  Office,  with  its  crowd  of  open- 
mouthed  loafers  standing  round.     The  automobile  gave  a  few  gasps 
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and  slackened  speed,  until  it  stopped.  I  was  upon  them  before  they 
could  move  from  their  seat. 

"Arrest  those  men,"  I  cried  to  the  crowd,  who  knew  me  well, 
just  as  the  bicycle  upon  which  I  was  riding  sank  to  the  ground  in  fly- 
ing fragments. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  remarked  to  the  scowling  pair,  as  the  sturdy 
farmers  flocked  about,   "it's  my  turn  now." 

And  so  it  was. 


The    Waywardness   of  One    Machine 

BY  W.   E.   Sv 

I'M  not  much  of  a  believer  in  luck  or  fate,  but  my  experience  with 
one  of  my  carriages  came  near  making  a  convert  of  me.      I  had 

decided  on  the  machine  I  wanted,  and  went  to  the  factory  to  see 
it  and  try  it. 

Arriving  in  the  town  of  W on  a  Wednesday  morning,  I  made 

my  way  to  the  factory  and  found  the  machine  ready  for  trial.  Having 
been  disappointed  once  I  intended  to  give  this  vehicle  a  good  trial,  and 
so  informed  the  manager,  who  was  glad  to  have  me  do  as  I  pleased  with 
it.      So  they  fixed  up  the  machine,  and  I  started  in  to  test  it. 

The  pavements  of  W are  none  too  good.      I  found  cobbles, 

poor  Belgian  block,  dirt,  and  all  having  a  liberal  supply  of  gutters  and 
manholes,  none  of  which  were  conducive  to  easy  riding,  or  good  for 
weak  springs.  For  three  days  I  drove  that  machine  around  the  town 
and  out  on  the  country  roads  in  no  careful  manner.  It's  a  wronder  I 
wasn't  arrested  for  fast  driving,  for  the  way  I  ran  over  those  streets, 
striking  manholes,  car  tracks,  etc. ,  was  almost  enough  to  rouse  a  country 
policeman  to  anger,  but  I  was  unmolested. 

Everything  went  splendidly.  I  never  saw  a  machine  run  nicer,  or 
more  steadfastly  in  its  absolute  refusal  to  break  or  give  out  at  a  single 
point.  I  was  delighted,  so  was  the  manager,  especially  when  on  Sat- 
urday mornining  I  handed  him  my  check  and  became  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  machine  that  had  defied  my  efforts  to  smash  it.  Now  I 
should  try  to  prevent  a  break  as  carefully  as  I  had  been  eager  to  make 
one  before. 

Well,  I  started  for  Boston  on  Saturday  morning,  accompanied  by 
the  aforementioned  manager,  on  a  hot  August  day.  We  had  possibly 
gone  a  mile  from  the  factory  when  my  steam  dropped  and  I  discovered 
my  fire  was  out.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had  shown  a  desire  to  quit 
business,  except  when  deprived  of  its  supply  of  oil.  Fortunately,  we 
were  near  a  store  with  a  telephone,  so  the  foreman  was  sent  tor  and  he 
came  flying  after  us  on  his  wheel,  he  looked  the  burner  over,  couldn't 
see  anything  wrong,  lit  it  without  difficulty,  and  steam  came  up  prompt- 
ly. I  wanted  him  to  stay  with  us  a  while  and  watch  it.  but  they  were 
busy  in  the  shop,  and,  as  everything  appeared  to  be  going  right,  he 
left  us  to  our  cruel  fate  and  returned  to  the  factory. 
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We  had  gone  possibly  two  miles  further  when,  without  apparent 
cause  or  warning,  the  burner  again  went  out  of  commission.  No  tele- 
phone near  us  now.  Thermometer  ninety-eight  in  the  shade,  no  telling 
how  much  in  the  sun,  and  no  shade  near.  We  finally  scared  up  a  boy 
with  a  bicycle  whom  we  chartered  to  go  to  the  factory  after  John 
and  then  followed  a  sizzling  hot  hour  when  an  umbrella,  a  fan  and  a 
glass  of  lemonade  would  have  seemed  as  a  gift  from  heaven.  John 
had  trouble  starting  the  fire  this  time,  but  finally  got  it  going,  and  then 
took  his  place  beside  me,  as  I  insisted  he  should  accompany  me  to 
Boston.  The  manager  used  the  wheel  to  the  nearest  station,  and  went 
in  by  train. 

The  burner  gave  no  more  trouble,  but  before  we  had  gone  five 
miles  we  discovered  a  trail  of  water  behind  us,  which,  though  it  laid 
the  dust,  lessened  the  capacity  of  our  tank,  and  made  frequent  stops 
for  water  necessary.  The  tank  had  sprung  a  leak  near  the  top  and 
demanded  attention. 

We  reached  Boston,  however,  after  numerous  delays  for  water, 
only  to  be  informed  that  the  tank  couldn't  be  soldered  before  morning. 

Eight  o'clock  saw  us  all  gathered  at  the  storage  house,  and  from 
that  time  until  one  we  worked  on  that  tank,  getting  everything  in 
shape,  and  starting  for  Providence  after  a  not  very  elaborate  dinner. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  got  there  after  several  de- 
lays, due  to  the  tank  leaking.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  engine 
always  worked  perfectly.  The  burner  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble, 
as  well  as  the  water  tank.  My  chief  mistake,  however,  was  in  having 
rigid  wooden  wheel  construction  and  solid  rubber  tires. 

But  it  will  always  remain  a  mystery  to  me  why  I  could  not  break 
the  carriage  while  it  was  near  the  sheltering  wings  of  the  factory,  and 
a  greater  mystery  why  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  break  it  when  I  had 
it  away  from  the  factory. 


A  letter  received  from  Prof.  Geo.  S.  Atwood,  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
mentions  that  it  is  wondered  at  by  many  that  more  American  firms  are 
not  represented  at  the  Permanent  Automobile  Exhibition,  now  open  in 
his  city.  This  exposition  is  constantly  open,  and  no  admission  fee  is 
charged.  A  number  of  sales  have  resulted  from  visits  paid  to  this 
exhibition. 


Of  Passing   Interest. 


{Readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  editors  of  this  magazine 
by  sending  in  any  interesting  item  of  news  suitable  for  this  depart- 
ment. ) 

While  a  representative  of  this  paper  was  discussing-  with  a  well 
known  automobilist  of  this  city,  a  few  days  ago,  as  to  the  French 
and  American  makers  of  racing  automobiles,  our  chauffeur  referred 
to  the  French  as  having  more  correct  ideas  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  fast  automobiles  than  our  own  builders.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
almost  all  racing  vehicles  built  on  the  other  side  possess  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, in  that  they  are  made  with  a  sloping  dashboard,  instead  of 
one  of  vertical  shape.  A  vertical  front  offers  the  largest  resistance  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  a  sloping  front  the  pressure  acts 
along  the  line  followed  by  the  car,  while,  owing  to  the  direction  of 
slope,  the  tendency  is  to  press  the  car  heavily  downward. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  San  Francisco  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  leasing  the  building  at  present  occupied  by  the  Mercantile 
Library.  It  is  intended  that  the  ground  floor  will  be  used  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  vehicles  of  members. 


While  there  may  be  some  misgivings  as  to  the  men  who  will 
handle  the  motor  vehicle  delivery  wagons,  there  is  another  feature 
which  will  largely  counteract  it.  This  is  the  presence  of  the  "auto- 
mobile machinist"  in  every  stable,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that 
everything  is  right,  and  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  necessary.  The 
drivers  will  also  report  on  any  defects,  and  be  taught,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  remedy  any  defects  which  come  to  light  on  the  road. 


There  are  but  few  persons  who,  when  they  first  undertake  to  oper- 
ate an  automobile,  are  not  liable  to  become  confused  when  meeting 
passing  teams.  Some  operators  have  suggested,  that  if  drivers  of 
teams  would  pay  more  attention  to  their  horses  when  passing  horseless 
vehicles,  and  less  to  the  automobile,  there  would  be  fewer  runaways 
and  resultant  accidents. 

This  sounds  all  right,  but  perhaps  it   is  a   rule  which  works  both 
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ways,  and  the  first  experiences  of  many  drivers  of  automobiles  would 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  they  too  would  do  well  to  attend  more  closely 
to  their  machines  and  less  to  passing  teams. 

Another  thing  which  is  very  funny,  but  nevertheless  true,  is  that 
when  the  beginner  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  how  to  steer  clear  of  cer- 
tain passing  teams,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  make  straight  for  that 
team.  It  was  the  same  when  the  wheel  was  first  tackled  by  the  aver- 
age rider.  This  is  a  strange  thing,  but  it  is  certainly  true.  Keep 
yourself  under  control  is  the  safest  way  of  keeping  your  machine  under 
control.  Accidents  do  happen,  but  in  many  instances  they  arise,  not 
so  much  from  the  derangement  of  the  mechanism  as  from  the  operator 
allowing  his  mind  to  become  deranged. 


A  friend  went  on  a  run  recently  and  forgot  his  funnel  for  filling  his 
gasoline  tank.  Finding  a  quart  bottle  with  a  small  neck  he  promptly 
scored  it  around  near  the  base  with  a  file,  struck  it  a  sharp  blow  on  a 
stone,  and  had  a  good  funnel  in  short  order.  It's  best  not  to  forget 
appliances  likely  to  be  needed,  but  an  ingenious  person  usually  finds  a 
way  out  of  minor  difficulties. 


William  Esty,  of  Laconia,  N.  H. ,  is  making  a  new  wheel  which 
has  a  number  of  new  features,  which  has  all  the  load-sustaining  quali- 
ties of  the  wood  wheel,  while  the  wire  spokes  with  which  it  is  fitted 
and  which  are  tangent  to  the  hub,  give  it  all  the  tension-resisting  quali- 
ties of  the  wire  suspension  wheel.  In  this  wheel  wooden  spokes  are 
used. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  France  has  decided  to  hold  an  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  automobiles  from  the  21st  of  January  until  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1 90 1. 


The  new  automobile  omnibus  service  between  the  National  Palace 
and  the  Statue  of  Carlo,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
test  on  the  2d  and  3d  of   December  last,  which  was  very  satisfactory. 


One  of  the  early  novelties  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the 
1 '  Automobile  School  for  Women  "  to  be  opened  in  Chicago  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  management 
of  their  horseless  carriages. 


Notes  from  Abroad 

There  were  no  less  than  seven  Locomobiles  entered  and  run  in 
the  recent  anniversary  run  of  the  Automobile  Club  of .  Great  Britain  to 
Southsea.      This  speaks  well  for  American  enterprise. 


The  Italian  Touring  Club  proposes  to  have  a  tour  in  1901,  when 
the  automobile  clubs  of  Venice,  Bologna,  Padua,  Florence  and  Feirara 
will  probably  be  represented.  It  will  occupy  about  two  weeks,  and 
will  be  through  Milan,  Novara,  Turin,   Pisa  and  Leghorn. 

The  tour  will  end  at  Milan,  where  an  exhibition  will  be  held.  For- 
eigners are  welcome  to  have  a  part  in  this  tour  and  it  is  hoped  Ameri- 
cans will  try  and  so  arrange  matters  as  to  be  able  to  be  present.  The 
plan  now  is  to  hold  this  tour  some  time  between  April  21  and  May 
May  22  or  23,  a  time  when  the  presence  of  American  visitors  to  Europe 
is  quite  pronounced. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  France  is  constantly  growing  in  member- 
ship.     The  total  now  reaches  the  large  number  of  2,389. 


A  recent  trip  over  the  Alps  undertaken  by  Lieutenant  Engler,  of 
Frankfort-on-Main,  is  illustrative  of  the  ability  of  the  motor  carriage 
to  stand  up  to  heavy  service.  He,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  started 
from  Stuttgart  through  Ulm,  Frankfort,  Walchensea,  whence  the  ve- 
hicle crossed  the  Karwendel  mountain,  which  reaches  a  height  of 
33,000  feet,  and  proceeded  to  Innisbruck  in  Tyrol.  From  there  they 
went  over  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Venice  in  Italy.  The  journey  was  1,200 
miles  long.  An  average  speed  of  thirteen  miles  an  hour  was  main- 
tained. The  Tonal  Pass  is  very  steep,  but  the  vehicle  surmounted  all 
difficulties  very  satisfactorily. 


The  Association  Philotechnique,   of  Paris,    has  established  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Automobilism. 
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Casting  by  The  Tropenas  Process 

THERE  are,  doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  a  few  facts 
concerning  what  is  known  as  the  Tropenas  Process  of  making 
small  castings  will  be  very  acceptable.  This  process  consists 
in  the  use  of  special  converters  in  which  pig-iron  and  selected  scraps, 
previously  melted  in  a  cupola,  are  subjected  to  an  air  blast  of  3  to  4 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  directed  horizontally  across  the  top 
of  the  molten  bath.  This  action  generates  intense  heat  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  metalloids  in  the  pig-iron,  and,  after  a  period  varying 
from  16  to  20  minutes,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  charge  used, 
there  remains  in  the  converter  a  bath  of  nearly  pure  iron.  Addition 
is  made  of  ferro  manganese  or  ferro  silicon,  or  both,  to  bring  up  the 
silicon,  manganese  and  carbon  contents  to  the  specified  proportions, 
when  the  metal  is  drawn  off  into  a  ladle  and  poured.  The  process  is 
very  simple,  and  the  product  very  regular. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sultant metal  is  much  better,  and,  consequently,  more  fluid  than  that 
produced  by  any  other  method,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes  it  valu- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  small  and  intricate  castings,  as  it  can  be 
poured  over  the  lip  of  the  ladle  in  as  small  a  stream  as  desired,  and 
will  run  through  thin  sections,  producing  solid  castings  free  from  pin- 
holes and  cracks. 

Any  grade  of  metal  is  readily  produced  by  varying  additions,  and 
is  consequently  valuable,  not  only  in  the  production  of  low  carbon 
steel  of  the  maximum  permeability,  so  much  desired  in  electrical  cast- 
ings, but  also  in  the  production  of  special  grades  of  hard  steel  for 
mining  machinery  parts,  and  other  purposes. 

In  March,  1900,  the  Sargent  Co.,  of  Chicago,  commenced,  after 
a  careful  study  of  steel  making,  the  making  of  small  castings  by  this 
process.  This  plant  has  proved  to  be  entirely  successful,  and  produces 
from  20  to  30  tons  of  castings  per  day.  These  castings  are  sound  and 
solid,  and  have  specially  smooth  surfaces.  All  classes  of  general  ma- 
chinery, railroad,  mining  and  electrical  castings  are  turned  out  by  the 
company. 

Miscellaneous  castings,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  made  of 
mild  steel,  and  have  a  trusted  strength  of  from  65,000  to  75,000 
pounds,  with  an  elongation  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Castings,  as  made  by  this  process,  are  true  to  pattern,  and  can  be 
furnished  in  much  less  time  and  at  low  cost.  Small  castings,  used  in 
in  automobile  construction  where  lightness  and  strength  are  desired, 
can  be  made  by  this  process  equal  in  all  respects  to  forgings. 
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A  Combination  Wrench 

NO  automobile  is  complete   unless  it  carries  a  full   complement  of 
tools,  and  no  set  of  tools  seems  to  be  complete  unless  it  in- 
cludes the  familiar  adjustable  wrench.      Of  course,  if  one  so 
chooses,  he  can  carry  a  number  of  wrenches  of  different  sizes,  but  after 
all  it  is  really  wonderful  in  how  many  ways  the  adjustable  wrench  helps 
one  out. 

These  tools  are  made   in  a  large  variety  of  styles,  each  claiming 


A  hand)'  wrench. 

some  merit,  and  doubtless  they  possess  it,  but  for  an  all  round,  handy, 
neat  and  serviceable  wrench,  attention  is  called  to  the  one  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  rigidly  made  from  the  best  ma- 
terial, and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  very  finest.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  addition  to  being  used  as  a  wrench  it  can  also  take  the  place  of  a 
spanner.  Its  range  of  action,  both  as  wrench  and  spanner  is  quite 
large,  and  altogether  the  tool  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  wants  of  auto- 
mobilists  generally.  It  is  made  by  Frederick  Schrader,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Pettingill  &  Co.,  the  well-known  advertising  agents,  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  have  just  issued  a  neatly  gotten-up  book,  entitled 
"  The  Science  of  Advertising."  The  book  is  written  in  a  highly  in- 
teresting manner  and  contains  a  number  ot  very  pithy  suggestions,  aud 
we  advise  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  obtain  a  copy.  It  contains 
14  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
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Carriage  of  Explosives  on  Ferryboats 

THE  question  of  allowing  automobiles  to  make  use  of   the  ferry- 
boats is  one  which  has  been  referred  to  quite  often  of  late. 
Now  that  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  has  taken  definite 
steps  to  have  a  change  made  in  a  statute  which  is  both  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable, it  is  fitting  that  a  few  facts  concerning  what  has  been  done 
by  the  club  should  be  disclosed. 

The  committee  which  laid  the  matter  before  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  composed  of  George  F.  Chamberlin  and  Richard  L.  Sweezy. 

After  these  gentlemen  had  presented  their  argument  in  favor  of  a 
revision  of  the  statute  they  were  answered  by  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
ruling  previously  rendered,  namely,  the  prohibition  of  gasoline,  naph- 
tha and  other  explosives  being  carried  on  ferryboats.  As  a  result  of 
this  interview  the  club  committee  was  advised  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  careless  operators  will  lose  their 
heads,  and  as  a  result  may  cause  serious  injury,  yet  we  think  that  in 
most  cases  the  owners  of  automobiles  are  level  headed  men  and  women 
and  would  be  likely  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  avert  any 
accident. 

We  hear  much  about  the  accidents  which  happen  in  connection 
with  automobiles,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  sifted  down,  we  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  accidents  are  relatively  small  when 
compared  with  those  caused  by  other  modes  of  conveyance.  When- 
ever an  automobile  breaks  down  or  meets  with  any  mishap  whatever, 
people  point  the  finger  of  derision  and  look  upon  the  ' '  new-fangled 
notion"  as  a  dangerous  toy.  This  is  natural,  and  every  new  thing, 
especially  when  it  is  so  applicable  to  every-day  uses  as  is  the  automo- 
bile, is  apt  to  be  hurt  by  unwise  dabbling  on  the  part  of  some. 

To  operate  an  automobile  successfully  requires  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense,  notwithstanding  the  statement  made  by  some  makers 
that  their  vehicles  can  be  run  by  a  child. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  some  who  will 
needlessly  expose  their  explosive  liquid,  used  either  as  fuel  or  as  mo- 
tive power.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  just  proper  that  all  should  suffer  on 
this  account.  There  is  to-day  a  great  quantity  of  such  explosives  car- 
ried on  our  ferryboats,  and  this  wholesale  discrimination  against  auto- 
mobilists  does  not  appear  to  be  fair  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  clubs,  as  well  as  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America,  will  take  this  matter  up  and  fight  it  to  a  finish. 
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The  Dream  of  the  Scorcher 

• '  Bring  forth  the  car  !  ' '      The  car  was  brought, 

In  truth  it  was  a  noble  steed- 
A  racer  of  the  get-there  breed  ; 

It  looked  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  wheels — gee,  what  a  game  ! 

I  ne'  er  before  had  seen  the  same. 
Up  in  the  seat  swift  I  jumped, 

And  with  willing  hands  the  levers  pumped. 
You  should  have  seen  the  way  I  humped 

My  back  and  leaned  hard  against  the  steering  bars, 
Without  one  thought  of  cable  cars  ! 

Away  !  away  !     My  breath  was  gone — 
I  saw  not  where  I  hurried  on  ; 

'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  close  of  day 
As  I  flew  on — away  !  away  ! 

My  speed  was  like  a  mountain  blast — 
Great  guns  !  but  I  was  traveling  fast  ! 

Full  soon  a  warning  shout  arose. 
A  lady  dressed  in  Sunday  clothes 

Straight  in  my  pathway  gently  stepped— 
Her  relatives,  I'm  sure  have  wept 

And  mourned  her  sudden,  sad  demise — 
A  demon's  joy  shone  from  my  eyes  ; 

Away  !  away  !  my  car  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  folk  we  left  behind. 
We  sped  like  meteors  thro'  the  sky — 

A  fat  policeman  barred  my  way  ; 
His  funeral  was,  I  heard,  next  day. 

On  !  on  !  at  lightning  speed  I  sped, 
And  stopped  not  once  to  count  my  dead. 

A  trolley  car  my  pathway  blocked  ; 
The  motorman  was  sadly  shocked 

When  I  rode  up  the  fender  to 
The  roof,  then  down  again  flew 

Upon  my  mild,  untrammelled  way. 
The  sky  grew  dim  and  dull  and  gray. 

My  victims  had  no  chance  to  pray. 
I  mowed  them  down  to  right  and  left, 

Nor  cared  how  many  I  bereft 
Of  husband,  father,  brother,  wife — 

Ah,  me  the  carnage  and  the  strife 
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Of  wicked  wars  could  not  compare 

With  my  wild  ride,  for  everywhere 
Rose  dying  cries  and  wailing  moans, 

And  piteous  pleadings  mixed  with  groans 
That  would  have  made  my  blood  run  cold 

Had  I  but  stopped  ;  but  not  for  gold 
Or  precious  stones  would  I  have  paused 

To  note  the  ravages  I  caused. 
On  !  on  !  into  the  jaws  of  night 

I  rushed  and  shrieked  with  wild  delight 
To  see  men  start  in  wild  afright 

As  down  upon  them  swift  I  bore 
And  left  them,  weltering  in  their  gore  ! 

Away  !  away  !  with  fiendish  squeal 
I  crushed  the  weak  'neath  rubbered  wheel, 

I  sneered  and  laughed  at  maimed  men, 
I  drained  with  glee  my  awful  cup, 

I  laughed  a  chortling  laugh — and  then 
The  pipe  went  out  and  I  woke  up. 


The  automobilists  of  Baltimore  are  having  troubles  of  their  own, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen.  Not  long  ago  a  number  of  automobile  owners 
in  that  city  wished  to  test  the  park  rule,  which  prohibits  horseless  vehi- 
cles in  the  parks.  They  ran  their  machines  into  the  park,  and  were 
promptly  arrested.  The  rule  states  that  no  vehicle  driven  by  steam  or 
any  other  system  of  propulsion  with  the  exception  of  electricity  shall 
be  admitted  within  the  park  property.  The  sole  object  of  the  gentle- 
men who  took  part  in  this  little  act  was  to  test  the  rule.  It  is  the 
same  old  story  told  over,  and  it  is  only  by  fighting  such  unreasonable 
laws  that  automobilists  everywhere  will  gain  those  privileges  which  they 
are  certainlv  entitled  to. 


Woods'   Electric  Runabout 

IN  our  January  issue  we  published  an  article  regarding  the  new  line 
of  electric  automobiles  turned  out  by  Clinton  E.  Woods,  and  this 
month  we  are  able  to  present  a  half-tone  showing  one  of  these 
vehicles.      This  is  an  end  view  of  the  runabout  buggy. 

As  will  be  seen  by  illustration,  this  carriage  is  characterized  by  the 
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Woods'    Runabout  Buggy 


graceful  lines  peculiar  to  the  Woods  vehicles.  It  is  an  exceedingl) 
comfortable  carriage,  and  ample  room  for  two  persons  is  provided  1\\ 
the  37-inch  seat.  The  total  weight  is  but  1,100  pounds,  and,  it  i^ 
claimed,  it  will  run  forty  miles  on  any  hard,  level  road,  and  is  capable  oi 
climbing  anything  up  to  a  twenty  per  cent,  grade,  which  is  ample  fol 
ordinary  conditions. 
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Ideas  of  Inventors 

(Copies  of  patents  mentioned  herein  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  5  cents  each.) 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Mudge,  of  New  York,  has  patented  a  new 
form  of  flue  construction  for  use  on  steam  carriages,  whereby 
the  products  of  combustion  are  disposed  of  in  a  much  more  satis- 
factory manner.      (Patent  No.  6581 14,  September  18,  1900.) 

Alfred  Boulier  and  Eugene  Boulier,  of  Neuilly,  France,  have 
recently  taken  out  patents  for  an  explosion  engine  in  which  two 
pistons  work  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions  in  a  single 
cylinder,  A  chamber  separated  from  the  cylinder  contains  the 
mechanism  for  the  admission  and  escape  of  gases.  (Patent  No. 
661409,  November  6,  1900.) 

A  patent  was  recently  issued  on  a  sled  in  which  it  would  seem 
as  though  it  was  questionable  whether  the  device,  as  shown  by 
patent,  would  prove  practicable.  It  consists  of  a  regular  carriage 
body  containing  motor  with  runners  placed  in  front  where  front 
wheels  are  usually  found.  In  the  rear  a  drum  provided  with 
spiral  flanges  runs  in  journals,  the  drums  being  operated  by  con- 
nections made  with  motor  carried  in  rear  of  sled.  (Patent  No. 
661427,  November  6,  1900.) 

A  running  gear  for  motor  vehicles  has  just  been  patented  by 
John  W.  Eisenhuth,  of  New  York.  It  consists  of  a  frame  join- 
ing front  and  rear  wheels  with  guiding  wheels  pivotally  mounted 
upon  it,  together  with  a  power  shaft  running  longitudinally. 
Pinions  are  used  for  driving  the  rear  wheels  of  vehicle.  ( Patent 
No.  6612 10,  November  6,  1900.) 

Frank  Lamkin,  of  Norwalk,  O.,  has  recently  taken  out  patents 
for  a  gear  case  for  motor  wheels.  This  comprises  a  casing  for  exposed 
parts  of  the  driving  mechanism.  It  is  made  fast  to  the  body  of  car- 
riage at  one  end  and  at  the  other  to  the  rear  axle.  Patent  No. 
661,583.      Filed  Sept.  17,  1900. 


John  I.  Thornycroft,  of  London,  England,  well  known  as  the  de- 
signer of  water  heater  boilers,  has  just  taken  out  patents  for  a  motor 
vehicle  for  heavy  loads  in  which  all  the  working  parts  are  placed  below 
the  platform.  Double  reduction  spur  gearing  is  used  to  transmit 
power  from  engine  to  driving  axle.      Patent  No.  662,206. 
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John  G.  McPherson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  taken  out  a  patent 
on  a  controlling  mechanism  for  automobiles,  in  which  is  a  central  shaft 
which  carries  a  clutch  which  in  turn  is  operated  by  a  lever,  enabling 
the  reverse  to  be  made  without  affecting  the  engine.  Patent  No. 
661,543.      Filed  June  25,  1900. 


John  B.  Walker,  of  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  recently  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  vaporizer  for  automobile  boilers  for  supplying  liquid  fuel  to  steam 
boilers.      Patent  No.  661,651.      Filed  March  3,  1900. 


Patent  for  a  carbureter  has  just  been  issued  to  Thomas  B.  Jeffery, 
Chicago,  which  has  two  chambers,  one  for  carbureting  liquid  having 
an  air  inlet,  the  other  chamber  having  an  exhaust  connection.  A  par- 
tition separates  these  chambers,  which  is  apertured  to  afford  communi- 
cation above  the  liquid  level  of  the  first  chamber.  Patent  No.  661,697. 
Filed  Aug.  11,  1899. 


A  Winter  Problem 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  of  automobiling  in  cold  weather  is  the  pos- 
sible freezing  of  the  water  in  the  tanks  or  pipes.     In  the  steam 
machine  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  would  seem  to  be  a  thor- 
ough lagging  of  all  the  parts  and  of  turning  steam  into  the  tanks  when 
standing.      Long  stops,  however,  almost  necessitate  a  shelter  from  the 
cold. 

Gasoline  machines  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  same  disease,  but 
some  of  the  experienced  drivers  avoid  this  by  using  a  twenty  per  cent, 
solution  of  glycerine  in  the  tanks  instead  of  clear  water.  This  allows 
the  tanks  to  be  left  full  and  avoids  the  annoyance  of  drawing  the  tank 
after  each  run  or  during  a  long  wait. 


The  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  will  hold  a  100-mile  trial  run 
about  the  middle  of  March.  The  course  will  be  somewhere  on  Long 
Island,  probably  from  Jamaica  to  Patchogue.  The  trial  will  be  open 
to  all  American-built  vehicles,  those  not  especially  constructed  for 
racing  purposes.  A  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  winner,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  event  will  become  a  regular  annual  or  semi-annual  event. 


Alderman    McEneaney's    Resolution 

j 

IT  is  very  doubtful  if  many  of  our  readers  looked  with  any  serious- 
ness upon  the  resolution  which  Alderman  McEneaney  introduced 

before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  City  recently.  He 
probably  never  stopped  to  consider  when  he  brought  his  resolution  be- 
fore the  board  referred  to,  how  much  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
would  interfere  with  the  operations  of  numerous  businesses. 

He  proposed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  of  gasoline  for  any 
purposes  under  a  penalty  of  $25  for  each  offence.  We  note  that  when 
Mr.  McEneaney's  plan  of  action  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
interested  it  was  treated  somewhat  as  a  joke,  and  rightly  so.  As  has 
been  said  before  in  these  columns,  gasoline  is  not  any  more  dangerous 
than  kerosene,  if  properly  handled.  It  is  more  particularly  with  the 
connection  this  resolution  has  with  automobilists  that  we  have  to  do. 
Gasoline  machines  are  plentiful,  and  most  steam  vehicles  use  gasoline 
as  fuel,  so  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  such  a  resolution  would  touch 
both  steam  and  gasoline  vehicles. 

It  is,  however,  not  at  all  probable  that  such  a  resolution  will  ever 
materialize,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  for  our  friends  to  lay  awake  at 
night  thinking  of  the  matter. 

While  it  is  true  that  Alderman  McEneaney's  resolution  will  prob- 
ably never  become  a  law,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that,  to  allay  the  appre- 
hension of  the  public  as  to  this  dangerous  liquid,  it  might  be  well  if 
owners  of  gasoline  automobiles  would  seek  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  law  makers. 

No  law,  of  course,  can  be  made  to  reach  those  whose  indifference 
to  the  rules  of  caution  leads  to  disaster.  Yet  the  laws  should  be  rein- 
forced by  regulations  looking  to  the  sale,  and  particularly  the  storing 
of  the  fluid.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  obstacle  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  an  adequate  law  as  to  storage,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  easy  refilling  of  the  tanks  carried  on  automobiles. 


The  recent  1 1  End  of  the  Century  ' '  race  organized  by  one  of  our 
enterprising  daily  papers,  proved  quite  disastrous  to  some  of  the  auto- 
mobiles which  entered.  Some  of  the  participants  had  anything  but 
a  pleasant  time,  and  certainly  did  not  begin  the  "  New  Century  "  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  whole  proceeding  smacked  of  modern  jour- 
nalism, and  it  was  pleasing  to  note  that  many  of  the  more  representa- 
tive automobilists  of  the  city  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
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National  Association  of  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  met  on  January  3,  when  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Executive  Committee 
that  no  exhibits  be  made  in  Chicago  by  manufacturers,  except  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club;  that  the  time  is  too 
short  for  said  club  to  properly  prepare  and  give  a  suitable  exhibition 
this  year,  at  a  date  early  enough  not  to  conflict  with  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  in  May;  therefore  this  committee  suggests  that 
they  would  favorably  consider  a  show  to  be  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club,  some  time  between  January  1  and 
March  1,  1902;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  also  the  sentiment  of  the  members  present  at 
this  meeting,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  manufacturers  to 
make  as  strong  a  showing  as  possible  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition, 
devoting  all  their  energies  to  that  exhibition  rather  than  to  any  other 
show  this  year,  up  to  the  date  of  the  annual  show  in  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 

The  work  the  association  has  set  out  to  perform  ought  to  receive 
the  support  of  manufacturers  everywhere.  The  show  business  is  being- 
worked  to  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  only  by  the  unifying 
of  action  that  the  tide  can  be  stemmed. 


New  Headquarters  of  the  Automobile  Club 

of  America 

THE  Automobile  Club  of  America  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  new  headquarters,  which  are  in  the  Plaza  Hank 
building,  corner  58th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  whole  of  the  second  floor  in  the  building  named  has  been 
taken.  The  rooms  are  beautifully  adapted  to  club  purposes,  and  their 
open  character  makes  it  exceedingly  light  in  day  time.  The  windows 
are  large  and  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  Access  to  the  rooms  can 
be  made  either  by  elevator  or  stairway. 

What  impresses  one  more  than  anything  else  is  the  superb  loca- 
tion,  giving  as  it  does  a   fine  outlook    upon   the   Park    Pla/a.      It   is 
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doubtful  if  another  place  in  the  city  offers  such  advantages  as  the  one 
selected.  As  a  prominent  member  of  the  club  remarked:  "There  is 
enough  to  keep  you  interested  the  whole  day  long  watching  the  pass- 
ing throng. ' ' 

Then  again,  being  so  near  the  Plaza,  it  affords  an  exceptionally  fine 
place  for  the  assembling  of  machines  previous  to  a  run.  Altogether, 
the  rooms  and  their  arrangement,  facilities,  and  situation  are  ideal,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  all  members  of  the  club  will  enjoy  to  the  full  these 
improved  advantages.  Credit  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee,  who  have  engineered  the  work  of  arranging  for  the  club's 
' '  New  Home. ' ' 


The  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and 
Indiscreet  Automobile  Drivers 

W'E  have  referred  several  times  in  these  columns  to  the  harm 
sometimes  done  by  automobilists  failing  to  recognize  the  feel- 
ings of  drivers  of  restive  horses,  and  to  stop  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  police.  This  indifference  has  been  made  so  annoying 
to  the  English  authorities  as  to  lead  to  a  consideration  on  their  part  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  compel  all  motor  vehicles  to  carry  a 
number,  whether  engaged  in  public  or  private  service.  This  is  the  old 
story;  the  great  bulk  of  automobile  owners  being  called  upon  to  suffer 
because  of  the  indiscretion  of  a  few. 

The  numbering  of  private  motor  carriages  would  prove  almost 
ruinous  to  that  branch  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry,  as  there  would  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  protest  against  the  labeling  of  these  carriages. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  has  taken  this  matter  up,  as 
one  of  the  leading  functions  of  automobile  clubs  is  to  foster  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  all  its  phases.  In  order  to  bring  lo  time  offenders 
in  this  direction  the  club  referred  to  has  asked  the  police  to  give  it 
the  names  of  guilty  ones,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  member,  that  one 
is  liable  to  be  expelled  from  the  club. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  wise  stand  to  take.  Automobile  drivers 
would  do  well  to  recognize,  more  than  some  apparently  do,  that  driv- 
ers of  horses  have  rights  as  well  as  they.  Should  automobilists  fail  to 
recognize  this  fact,  it  cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  the  industry,  and  that,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  many  reasons. 


The  New  Winton 

IT  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  present  our  readers  with  an  illustration 
and  description  of  the  new  product  of  the  Winton  factory  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  name  of  Winton  is  so  closely  connected 
with  automobile  development  in  this  country  as  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
household  word,  and  this  latest  model  is  fully  able  to  maintain  the 
reputation  this  company  has  meritoriously  earned  in  the  automobile 
world. 

The  new  vehicle  is  a  decided  improvement  on  all  previous  types. 
The  motive  power  is  considerably  increased,  and  is  sufficient  to  warrant 


The  New  Winton 


gearing  up  to  much  higher  speed  than  was  before  possible.  Instead 
of  using  the  lever  for  steering,  a  wheel  is  used.  This  gives  a  steadi- 
ness, a  certainty  and  ease  of  control,  which  are  very  patent  to  thost 
who  operate  machines  at  anything  like  high  speed. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  improved  form  of  muffler  used.  In- 
stead of  being  large  in  diameter  and  running  crosswise,  this  is  made 
of  less  diameter  and  runs  lengthwise  with  the  motor,  and  in  such  po- 
sition as  not  to  attract  notice.  The  gearing  in  the  new  model  has  also 
been  incased  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  absolute  protection  from  dust. 

Uniformity  in  diameter  of  wheels  is  another  improvement.      This 
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means  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  two  different  sizes  of  spare 
tires  in  case  anything  should  happen  which  would  render  any  of  the 
tires  of  no  further  use. 

Direct  gearing  has  been  introduced,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
countershaft.  This  lessens  the  noise,  and,  altogether,  the  operation  is 
much  more  silent  than  anything  yet  obtained  in  a  gasoline  motor. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  obtaining  of  security. 
Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  securing  of  parts.  Cotter 
pins  have  been  used  freely.  The  workmanship  and  quality  of  material 
are  of  the  best,  and  the  result  of  this  company's  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience has  resulted  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  reliable,  satisfactory, 
all-around  serviceable  motor  vehicle,  and  about  which  we  will  probably 
hear  most  favorably  during  the  coming  season. 


Doings  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 

A  MEETING  of  the  Technical  and  Contest  Committee  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  was  held  January  7,  in  the  office 
of  the  President,  A.  R.  Shattuck.  Other  members  present 
besides  the  President  were:  Cornelius  J.  Field,  Dr.  S.  S.  Wheeler, 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Malcolm  W.  Ford  and  A.  L.  Riker. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Field,  pointed  out  particularly 
that  the  proposed  endurance  test,  to  talk  about  which  the  meeting  had 
been  convened,  must  be  purely  an  endurance  and  not  a  speed  test.  In 
referring  to  this,  he  said:  "  We  must  prove  to  the  public  that  an  auto- 
mobile can  go  a  given  distance  and  get  there  without  breaking  down, 
and  let  the  matter  of  speed  take  a  secondary  place. ' ' 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  make 
awards  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  Vehicles  making  fewest  stops  en  route.  2.  Vehicles  carrying 
greatest  weight  in  passengers  in  proportion  to  their  own  weight. 
3.  Vehicles  requiring  least  repairs  (if  any)  and  maintaining  an  average 
speed  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

Stops  will  be  made  en  route  for  meals  and  to  sleep.  It  is  expected 
that  the  average  daily  travel  will  be  about  100  miles.  There  will  be 
no  special  charging  stations  or  depots  for  fuel  along  the  course,  com- 
petitors relying  entirely  for  supplies  upon  the  cities  and  towns  through 
which  they  pass. 

The  route   will  be  through  Tarry  town,  Peekskill,  Poughkeepsie, 
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Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Rochester.  Checkers  will  be  stationed 
at  villages  en  route  at  an  average  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles 
apart.  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  motor  vehicles  carrying 
two  persons  side  by  side  on  one  seat. 

There  will  be  two  classes,  one  for  manufacturers  and  the  other  for 
individual  owners.  The  entry  fee  to  the  former  will  probably  be  $100. 
A  prize  fund  of  $2,500  has  been  established,  and  awards  may  be  made 
both  in  specie  and  plate,  though  this  has  not  been  definitely  decided 
upon.  The  date,  also,  is  yet  open,  though  it  is  thought  conditions  will 
be  more  favorable  in  the  early  autumn  than  at  any  other  time. 

In  addition  to  being  an  endurance  test  the  run  is  expected  to  be 
viewed  as  a  traveling  exhibition.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
very  large  entry  list,  so  that  the  showing  may  be  made  as  impressive 
as  possible. 

The  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  automobile  clubs  also 
held  at  Mr.  Shattuck's  office  on  the  10th  of  January  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  matter  of  signposts  on  our  country  roads  was  product- 
ive of  much  good,  and  will  result  in  a  very  vigorous  campaign  along 
the  lines  suggested.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the  following 
automobile  clubs  :  North  Jersey,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Westchester, 
Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  Bridgeport,  Massachusetts,  Brooklyn. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

It  was  decided  to  begin  the  crusade  by  paying  attention  to  the 
roads  between  New  York  and  Boston.  The  signposts  to  be  used  are 
to  be  made  of  iron,  and  will  be  practically  indestructible,  similar  to 
those  used  in  France. 


Mr.  J.  Ransome  Bridge,  of  Boston,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Automobile  Club,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  3d  of  January.  He 
intends  to  spend  some  time  over  in  France,  touring  in  a  motor  vehicle. 
Mr.  Bridge  has  already  done  considerable  touring  in  this  country. 


We  regret  to  have  to  report   the  death   of   Mr.  J.   E.   Farwell,  oi 
Worcester,  Mass.      The  deceased  was  an  enthusiastic  automobilist,  and 

was  President  of  the  local  club. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  headi7ig  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  * 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  Mal- 
colm W.  Ford,  Secretary,  203  Broad- 
way, New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Grey  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  BrinkerhorT,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  552 
State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McOuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

"* Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


"^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club,, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande.  20& 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  G\ 
Box  1 314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

"^Buffalo  Automobile  Club,  Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  E.  Far- 
well  ;  Vice-President,  J.  W.  Bigelow  ; 
Marshal,  W.  J.  H.  Nourse  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  H.  T.  McKnight. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club,. 
31  Musem  Korul. 

Innesbruck — Tirol es  A  u  t  o  m  o  b  i  1 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 
BELGIUM. 

Antwerp— Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  l'Hopital ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 

^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique, 14  PJ.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  n  r.  des  Vauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Ciub  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois,, 
2  r.  Hamal. 
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FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice — Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq- Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

Perigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radf  ahrer-und  A  utomobi- 
listen  Vereinigung:  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 

Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof. 


Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  Wurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnell  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin —  Automobile  Club  d'ltalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II.  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid — Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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Looking  Backward 


NOW  that  our  readers  have  had  a  chance  to  get  over  the  end  of 
the  century  business  perhaps  it  is  in  order  to  look  back  upon 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  1900  in  the  way  of  auto- 
mobile development.    Undoubtedly,  during  the  year  just  closed  there 
has  been  growth  all  along  the  line,  and  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
American  manufacturers  have  had  their  share  of  this. 

The  exhibitions  of  1900  brought  to  light  such  varieties  of  styles  as 
to  cause  genuine  surprise  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  our  public, 
most  of  whom  thought  manufacturers  generally  were  confining  them- 
selves to  one  or  two  styles  only. 

Manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  do  much  original  work. 
Much  money  and  time  have  been  put  into  this  pioneer  work,  and  it 
•does  seem  now  as  though  the  theorist  was  fast  giving  way  to  the  prac- 
tical man.      To  be  sure  the  building  of  automobiles  has  not  arrived 
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at  anything  near  what  it  might  be,  but,  nevertheless,  much  has  been 
accomplished,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  a  more 
successful  year's  work  during  1901  than  ever  before. 

Undoubtedly,  the  business  world  is  waiting  for  the  commercial 
wagon,  and  that  the  manufacturers  are  fullv  aware  of  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  attention  they  are  giving  to  this  branch  of  the  industry. 


Designing   of  Carriage    Bodies 

WHILE,  of  course,  the  particular  shape  given  to  the  body  of  a 
horseless  vehicle  may  not  affect  its  running  qualities,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  desirable  that  in  designing  the  bodies,   some 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  them  look  in  some  degree  graceful,   in- 
stead of,   as  in  some  instances,  such  samples  of  awkwardness  and  un- 
symmetry  as  many  are. 

The  writer  was  recently  conversing  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
getting  together  data  to  put  into  a  lecture,  in  which  he  intended  to 
show  the  development  made  in  automobile  construction  from  early 
times  up  to  the  present.  He  showed  a  few  samples  of  foreign-built 
machines.  What  stood  out  more  than  anything  else  was  the  peculiar 
and  striking  variety  of  shapes  given  to  the  bodies.  Some  of  them  were 
practically  absurd,  possessing  almost  no  gracefulness  of  outline  what- 
ever. 

The  recent  show  in  New  York  brought  together  all  varieties  of 
bodies  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  differ- 
erence  between  them  was  in  some  instances  very  marked. 

The  possessor  of  a  pair  of  carriage  horses  would  justly  take  pride 
in  having  a  correspondingly  graceful  and  well-proportioned  vehicle. 
Builders  of  automobiles  may  harp  as  much  as  they  like  about  the 
perfect  running  mechanism,  the  excellently  constructed  frame  and 
other  good  qualities  of  their  machines,  but  a  mistake  will  be  made  ii 
they  fail  to  give  due  attention  to  the  designing  of  their  carriage  bodies. 
The  average  purchaser  of  an  automobile  likes  a  neat  and  graceful- 
looking  vehicle,  and  the  body  presents  exceptional  facilities  for  improv- 
ing the  general  appearance  of  any  carriage. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probably  true  that  American   makers  have  net 
adopted  such  strange  body  shapes  as  have  foreign  builders*,  yet  there 
are  some  vehicles  built   here  which    have  bodies  with    most    peculiar 
curves.    People  do  care  for  appearance,  even  when   it  comes  to  ante 
mobiles. 
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Operation  of  Electric  Delivery  Wagons 

By  WILLIAM  H.   MAXWELL,  JR. 


HERE  are  not  many  of  us  who  are  now  willing  to  venture  the 


statement  that  the  automobile  delivery  wagon  is  not  a  com- 
mercial success.  We  have  a  most  wholesome  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  those  shrewd  managers  of  the  great  business  enterprises 
who  have  adopted  the  motor  car  for  their  delivery  services  in  almost 
every  large  city  in  the  country.  Personal  experience,  and  acquaintance 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  exact  facts,  show  us  that  these  gentle- 
men are  not  often  misled,  nor  do  they  make  any  investment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  that  necessary  for  even  one  motor  delivery  wagon  for 
the  mere  sake  of  their  physical  well-being. 

In  this  age,  when  concentration  of  energy  and  specialization  of 
effort  mean  everything  to  the  proper  conduct  of  any  enterprise,  it  seems 
that  there  is  a  field  for  a  very  interesting  inquiry  as  to  what  methods 
are  employed  by  these  men  in  reducing  the  operation  of  their  delivery 
services  to  an  exact  science.  First  of  all  a  very  slight  examination  of 
the  names  of  the  firms  which  are  using  automobiles  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  shows  that  only  the  most  progressive  men  in  each  line  of  busi- 
ness have  placed  their  names  on  the  lists  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

With  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  automobile  in  the  various  de- 
livery services  in  our  cities,  we  come  upon  the  statements  of  the  ex- 
periences of  those  who  have  tried  the  motor  vehicle  for  goods  delivery. 
Some  are  favorable  to  the  automobile;  some  are  not.  What  do  these 
experiences  show  ?  What  can  they  show  at  the  present  time  ?  Too 
careful  study  cannot  be  put  on  the  actual  results  obtained,  for  probably 
in  the  next  two  years  we  will  form  our  own  opinion  of  the  availability 
of  the  motor  vehicle  for  business  purposes.  That  opinion  will  be 
moulded  by  those  men  who  are  capable  of  taking  hold  of  a  proposition , 
of  getting  from  it  all  the  good  that  can  possibly  be  extracted. 

' '  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. ' '  This  is  true  of 
the  majority  of  our  hard-headed,  but  often  extremely  obstinate  and 
self-opinionated  business  men.      Such  men  usually  make  use  of  every 
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argument  they  can  to  excuse  themselves  from  their  duty  to  themselves, 
and  those  who  are  backing  them  financially,  of  looking  into  and  ex- 
amining a  proposition  as  reasonable  on  its  face  as  is  the  motor  vehicle 
in  a  delivery  service. 

The  automobile  manufacturer  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  putting  a 
machine  into  the  hands  of  every  applicant  who  has  the  funds  to  make 
a  purchase  of  a  vehicle.  He  has  had  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  and  every 
little  assistance  counts  in  such  a  case.  However,  many  of  those  who 
have  purchased  and  used  automobiles  as  adjuncts  to  their  business, 
because  of  their  unscientific  and  ill-advised  methods,  have  been, 
and  are,  the  greatest  detriments  to  the  commercial  automobile.  A 
man  who  often  will  be  just  on  the  point  of  making  a  purchase  will 

remember  that  his  friend  X has  been  operating  a  delivery  wagon 

for  some  time  past,  and  he  will  invariably  ask  the  advice  of  X as 

to  the  practicability  of  the  motor  vehicle  without  even  considering  for 
one  instant  the  ability  of  X to  be  a  proper  judge  of  anything. 

The  practicability  of  any  piece  of  mechanism  depends  entirely  on 
the  care  given  it.  In  the  case  of  the  electric  vehicle,  for  such  is  the 
type  of  motor  power  to  be  considered  here,  the  mechanism  needs  so 
little  care  that  the  careless  person  often  neglects  to  give  it  the  little  it 
does  require,  and  then  blames  the  vehicle  because  satisfaction  does  not 
result.  Every  prosperous  railroad,  business,  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter,  which  merits  and  meets  with  success,  is  run  on  a  system  which 
more  often  than  not  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  Those  who 
expect  to  obtain  results  from  the  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  a  delivery 
service  must  follow  the  same  course.  In  a  large  service  this  means  the 
employment  of  a  competent  executive,  who  is  capable  of  directing  the 
movements  of  those  under  him,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  by  giv- 
ing the  vehicles  employed  proper  care  and  attention.  If  the  service  is 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  employment  of  such  a  man,  the  owner 
himself,  for  his  own  interest,  should  become  conversant  with  the  most 
approved  methods  of  caring  for  his  equipment.  This  can  be  done  in 
the  case  of  the  electric  vehicle,  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

First  of  all,  in  caring  for  any  electric  vehicle,  use  common  sense. 
Don't  try  to  make  your  apparatus  do  more  than  you  know  it  was  built 
to  do.  Give  it  care  regularly,  and,  if  you  haven't  the  time  to  do  it 
yourself,  hire  someone  who  has. 

The  most  vital  part  of  the  electric  vehicle,  and  the  portion  which 
needs  the  greatest  amount  of  care  is,  of  course,  the  batteries. 
type  of  battery  will  vary  with  the  vehicle  used,  but  the  care  to  he  gi\  er 
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them  is,  in  most,  cases,  the  same.  The  cells  usually  number  either 
forty,  or  forty-four,  placed  in  trays  of  ten  each,  or  eleven  each,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  ease  in  handling.  In  some  vehicles,  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  cells  are  placed  in  a  tray.  In  such  a  case  there  are  two  trays  in- 
stead of  four.  Each  battery  will  have  anywhere  from  2.1  to  2. 16  volts 
per  cell  according  to  the  make,  and  the  whole  battery,  when  properly 
connected  up,  should  show  a  voltage  ranging  from  ninety  to  ninety- 
four.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  anyone  to  state  at 
present  what  is  the  best  type  or  make  of  battery  for  use  in  an  electric 
automobile.  There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  in  storage  bat- 
tery construction  which  cannot  be  varied.  A  light  weight  battery  can 
be  made  to  give  a  large  mileage,  but  it  will  have  a  short  life.  A  heavy 
battery  will  usually  give  a  short  mileage,  but  have  a  long  life.  The 
best  batteries  at  present  seem  to  be  those  which  more  nearly  approach 
the  mean  between  these  two  points. 

A  number  of  the  better  makes  of  electric  vehicles  have  the  termi- 
nals of  each  tray  or  crate  of  batteries  brought  back  to  binding  posts 
at  the  rear.  The  connections  should  be  of  such  lengths  that  they  can- 
not be  incorrectly  made.  See  that  the  cells  have  plenty  of  air  while 
charging,  for  they  generate  a  considerable  amount  of  gas  which  might 
become  troublesome  if  confined.  Do  not  bring  a  flame  where  it  can 
explode  the  gas.  The  carriage  may  be  run,  everything  else  being  in 
order,  as  soon  as  the  battery  is  put  in  place,  charged,  and  firmly  secured 
by  bolts  and  retaining  clamps. 

When  the  battery  is  received,  shipped  with  the  liquid  in  it,  un- 
screw the  small  nobs  in  the  top  of  each  cell,  and  see  that  the  liquid 
covers  the  tops  of  the  lead  plates.  If  it  does  not,  it  should  be  filled 
with  electrolyte,  but  not  until  the  battery  can  be  immediately  recharged. 
Damage  is  done  to  the  plate  if  left  in  contact  with  the  acid  for  any 
length  of  time  without  being  charged. 

To  make  the  electrolyte  for  use  in  the  battery,  add  one  part  of 
chemically  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  four  parts  of  water.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  electrolyte  should  approximate  1.25.  To  determine  this 
without  a  specific  gravity  gage,  accurately  weigh  ten  pounds  of  the 
electrolyte,  and  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  should  weigh  eight 
pounds.  The  weights  and  measurements  should  be  most  carefully 
made.  For  refilling  the  cells  where  the  liquid  has  evaporated,  use  a 
much  weaker  solution — 10  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  lead  cell  connections  should  be  burned  together  with  lead. 
When    battery    connections    are    soldered,    they    corrode    easily    if 
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not  kept  painted.  Sometimes  when  running  over  very  rough  roads, 
the  connecting  lugs  may  be  broken  between  the  cells.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  voltage,  as  shown  on  the  meter,  will  be  unsteady  while  the 
vehicle  is  running  on  the  high  speeds,  or  the  current  will  not  flow  at  all. 
The  vehicle  will  still  operate  on  the  low  speeds  in  most  makes  of  car- 
riages, until  such  time  as  the  lugs  can  be  burned  together,  or  securely 
clamped  temporarily,  which  last  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  break 
is  discovered. 

A  charging  plug  is  furnished  with  every  properly  equipped  vehi- 
cle, as  is  also  a  volt-ammeter.  The  positive  wire  of  the  plug,  usually 
painted  red,  should  be  connected  to  the  positive  end  of  the  charging 
circuit,  and  the  other  wire  of  the  plug  to  the  negative.  The  receptacle 
for  the  charging  plug  and  the  automatic  switch  breaker  in  almost  every 
well  made  type  of  electric  vehicle  will  be  found  close  together.  Usually 
the  charging  plug  is  so  made  that  it  fits  the  receptacle  in  but  one  way. 
There  should  be  arranged  a  suitable  place  for  a  charging  board 
with  a  rheostat,  and  double  pole  knife  switch  and  suitable  terminals  for 
connecting  wire.  When  the  plug  is  properly  connected  to  the  rheostat 
0:1  a  switchboard,  see  that  the  controller  handle  is  pushed  back  to  rest. 
Remove  your  locking  key.  Push  the  handle  of  the  charging  switch 
in  the  carriage  over  to  the  proper  position,  and  insert  the  charging 
plug.  Bring  your  wall  rheostat  back  to  the  first  contact  point,  and 
close  the  knife  switch.  After  these  preparations  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted by  lifting  the  iron  armature  of  the  automatic  switch,  and  if  it  is 
held  up  the  circuit  is  complete,  and  the  battery  is  receiving  a  charge. 
By  the  rheostat  on  the  charging  board,  the  resistance  may  be  turned 
out  until  the  flow  of  current  reaches  the  required  number  of  amperes, 
registered  in  the  carriage  on  the  ammetei,  or  better,  by  one  on  the 
charging  board. 

The  battery,  no  matter  of  what  make,  should  be  charged  at  as 
slow  a  rate  as  possible.  The  slower,  the  greater  amount  of  emcieney 
given.      A  battery  should  never  be  rapidly  charged  or  discharged. 

To  learn  when  the  battery  is  fully  charged,  consult  your  meter  in 
the  front  of  the  carriage.  Another  indication  of  a  full  charge  is  that 
the  battery  will  gas  or  boil,  the  sound  of  which  can  be  plainly  heard 
by  placing  the  ear  near  the  cells. 

The  automatic  circuit  breaker  now  placed  in  most  electric  carriages 
is  not  to  break  the  circuit  when  the  current  is  too  heavy,  but  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  battery  in  case  the  current  in  the  main  line  should 
cease  or  become  so  low  as  to  allow  the  batteries  to  discharge  into  the 
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line.  So  when  the  flow  of  current  is  low,  the  circuit  is  broken,  and 
the  battery  is  thereby  protected  against  a  short  circuit.  When  the  bat- 
tery is  charged,  the  breaker  does  not  open  the  circuit  ;  it  is  not  in- 
tended for  that  purpose.  An  alarm  clock  attachment  which  at  the  hour 
set  will  throw  the  knife  switch,  and  so  break  the  circuit,  is  the  most 
preferable  apparatus  to  use  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  voltage  of  a  battery  remains  constant  within  six  or  eight  volts 
as  long  as  there  is  any  quantity  of  charge  in  it,  but  drops  very  rapidly 
when  the  charge  is  nearly  exhausted.  A  battery  should  never  be  dis- 
charged below  seventy  volts,  and  should  be  recharged  at  once  after 
every  using.  The  worst  neglect  you  can  give  a  battery  is  to  leave  it 
discharged  for  any  length  of  time.  A  little  practice  in  reading  the 
volt-ammeter  when  the  vehicle  is  running  will  enable  you  to  tell  accur- 
ately the  amount  of  charge  that  remains  in  your  battery.  The  meter 
will  also  inform  you  whether  your  motor  is  running  properly,  and 
whether  it  is  using  more  power  than  it  should. 

The  counter  voltage  of  the  battery,  when  fully  charged  and  with 
one-half  the  normal  current  flowing  into  it,  should  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  volts.  If  it  does  not  reach  that  voltage  before  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil,  there  may  be  some  bad  cells  in  the  lot.  A  test 
should  be  made,  and  the  bad  cells  should  be  replaced  or  repaired. 
Frequently  the  cells  need  nothing  but  cleaning  out. 

To  clean  a  cell  separate  it  from  the  adjoining  cells  by  cutting  the 
lugs.  Take  the  plates  out  and  wash  them.  Remove  all  the  particles 
that  may  have  lodged  between  the  plates.  The  cells  should  be  then 
filled  again  with  electrolyte,  charged,  tested,  and  replaced  in  the 
battery. 

If  not  properly  set  and  cared  for,  the  brushes  of  the  motor  will 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  under  such  conditions  are  an  extremely 
prolific  source  of  annoyance.  The  brush  holder  clamps  the  carbon 
firmly,  and  makes  a  solid  connection  for  the  passage  of  the  current. 
The  set  screws  should  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  carbon  and  se- 
curely locked  by  the  lock  nuts.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  brass 
of  the  carbon  holder  does  not  touch  the  commutator.  When  properly 
set  the  brushes  make  perfect  contact,  and  keep  the  commutator  smooth 
and  in  good  condition.  Should  it  become  otherwise,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  it  should  be  attended  to  immediately. 

i  To  be  continued. ) 


Steam  versus  Horse  Drawn  Trucks 

HENRI    G.   CHATAIN 

IF  the  steam  truck  is  to  become  a  factor  in  the  transportation  of 
general  merchandise  through  our  city  streets  and  best   suburban 

roads  the  total  cost  per  ton  mile  of  goods  transported  must  be 
less  than  the  present  system  of  horse  transportation,  otherwise  no 
matter  how  many  sterling  qualities  and  advantages  may  be  advanced 
for  their  adoption,  the  intending  purchaser  will  balk  if  you  ask  him  to 
increase  his  expense  account.  I  bring  up  the  question  of  cost  per  ton 
mile  of  paying  load  first,  because  in  an  economical  and  broad  sense  it 
includes  nearly  all  the  features  of  the  steam  truck  except  such  points 
as  noise,  odor,  visible  exhaust,  and  products  of  combustion.  If  a 
steam  truck  does  the  work  that  it  is  designed  to  do,  and  does  it  week 
in  and  week  out,  and  so  on  throughout  its  life  (which  should  only  be 
limited  by  fashion)  and  the  cost  per  ton  mile  of  paying  load  remain 
a  fairly  constant  figure  it  may  be  said  it  fulfils  its  duty,  therefore  it  is 
well  designed. 

To  successfully  accomplish  this  result  all  its  parts  must  be  so 
designed  as  to  be  free  from  breakdowns,  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the 
ground  must  be  sufficient  at  all  times  (and  this  is  a  very  important 
feature),  steam  must  be  available  at  all  times  and  in  large  enoujh 
quantities  for  emergencies  ;  provision  must  be  made  to  greatly  increase 
the  effort  transmitted  to  the  drivers  to  get  out  of  ruts,  holes,  and  start 
on  rough  pavements,  etc. 

Now,  as  to  the  non-paying  side  but  that  which  carries  weight  with 
the  general  public,  the  noise,  odor  or  visible  exhaust,  these  it  can  be 
said  are  reasonably  dispensed  with  by  the  best  makes.  The  question 
could  now  be  asked  are  there  any  steam  trucks  that  fulfil  these  general 
requirements?  I  think  it  can  be  answered  for  the  greater  part  in  the 
affirmative,  and  probably  the  most  successful  steam  trucks  built  in 
this  country  which  fulfil  these  requirements  were  constructed  by  the 
following  firms  :  The  Cunningham  Engineering  Company,  of  Boston, 
now  being  merged  into  the  Massachusetts  Steam  Wagon  Company  : 
the  Thornycroft  Steam  Wagon  Company  of  America,  and  the  Adams 
Express  Company  truck.  The  first  of  these  is  an  entirely  American 
product.  The  second  has  imported  from  England  certain  parts  of  their 
first  wagon  which  was  built  in  this  country,  while  the    third    represents 

is- 
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a  design  worked  out  by  the  mechanical  engineer  of  the  said  company 
for  experimental  purposes.  These  three  trucks  represent  about  the 
best  that  has  been  done  in  this  country  up  to  the  present,  and  a 
general  description  of  two  of  the  three  systems  follows  : 

The  Massachusetts  Steam  Wagon  Company's  truck  shown  in  the 
illustration  carries  three  and  a  half  tons  burden  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour  through  fairly  crowded  streets,  and  unloaded  it  may  safely  be 
worked  at  higher  speed  under  the  same  conditions.  The  wheels  are 
made  up  of  metal  hubs,  wood  spokes  and  rims,  and  their  diameter  is 
uniform,   viz. :    34   inches.      The  tires  are  of  steel  and   are  bolted   to 
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the  rims  ;  their  width  is  approximately  2>H  inches  and  they  are  1 
inch  thick.  The  axles  are  machine  steel,  2x/2  inches  diameter  at 
bearing  surfaces  and  tapered  toward  the  center,  diameter  at  that 
point  being  approximately  3^  inches.  The  axle  bearings  are  of 
the  ' '  cage  roller ' '  type.  Their  lengths  are  5  y2  inches.  A  phos- 
phor bronze  washer,  which  is  used  for  a  thrust  bearing,  is  retained  by 
one  of  cast  iron,  and  a  nut.  All  four  springs  are  of  the  semi-elliptic 
type,  held  rigidly  at  their  front  ends,  but  movable  at  the  rear  ends  to 
allow  for  compression  ;  heavy  castings  hold  the  spring  to  a  steel  chan- 
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nel,  which  is  part  of  the  frame  steering.  This  is  effected  by  the  fifth 
wheel  method  and  is  actuated  by  means  of  a  series  of  spur  gearing 
and  a  worm,  a  hand  wheel  which  is  placed  in  the  cab  within  easy  reach 
of  the  operator.  The  worm,  of  course,  makes  the  system  irreversible 
from  shocks,  etc.  The  frame  is  built  of  standard  roll  sections  and 
comprises  three  main  members,  running  the  length  of  the  frame,  suit- 
ably braced  to  make  it  rigid.  The  platform  proper  is  of  wood  ;  no 
' '  reach  "  or  "  reach  rods  ' '  are  used  in  this  construction.  The  engine 
is  horizontal  and  erected  upon  a  built-up  base,  which  is  rigidly  fastened 
to  the  central  member  of  the  frame  by  means  of  a  web  plate.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  3^  x  6  x  5  inch  cylinders  of  the  locomotive  type  ; 
180  degree  cranks  for  each  separate  engine,  making  four  90  degree 
cranks  all  told.  Means  are  provided  by  a  special  valve  to  admit  steam 
to  all  cylinders,  by  which  arrangement  50  horse-power  can  be  devel- 
oped for  a  short  period  of  time.  The  different  parts  are  lubricated  by 
means  of  grease  retained  in  special  cups.  Sliding  doors  on  the  engine 
case  permit  inspection.  The  throttle  valve,  variable  cut-off,  the 
reverse  motion,  and  the  "  transformer  "  valve  are  all  operated  from 
the  cab  and  are  very  accessible.  The  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
engine  shaft  by  a  spur  gearing  to  two  countershafts  carrying  two 
"Cunningham"  hydraulic  clutches,  one  forward  and  the  other  back 
of  the  engine  shaft,  all  lying  in  the  same  plane.  Keyed  to  the  coun- 
tershafts are  the  sprocket  wheels,  by  which  by  the  intermediary  of  chains 
and  pinion,  power  is  transmitted  to  the  differentials  on  both  front  and 
rear  axles.  These  chains  are  kept  taut  by  means  of  stretcher-rods 
and  due  to  the  springs  in  their  construction  shocks  on  the  engine  are 
avoided. 

The  front  differential  has  in  combination  with  it  a  specially  devised 
gimbal  joint  which  permits  of  the  axle  being  turned  without  interfer- 
ring  with  the  transmission  of  power  to  it.  The  front  set  of  wheels  may 
be  used  alone  to  run  by,  or  the  rear  set,  or  both,  or  the  engine  may  run 
free.  All  this  is  controlled  by  two  small  valves  in  the  cab,  and  within 
handy  reach  of  the  driver. 

Two  yoke-shaped  castings  with  friction  surfaces,  partially  lined 
with  wood,  comprise  the  brake.  These  surround  and  act  on  the  out- 
side surfaces  or  shells  of  the  hydraulic  clutches,  and  arc  actuated  by 
means  of  two  small  shafts  (one  at  each  end  of  the  brake  yokes)  carry- 
ing opposed  eccentrics.  The  shaft  near  the  front  has  a  lever  arm.  and 
by  the  use  of  a  bell  crank  and  several  links,  this  is  connected  to  a  brake- 
operating  lever  in  the  cab.      The  boiler  is  of  the  upright  lire-tube  type, 
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and  is  fired  as  any  ordinary  boiler  from  the  front  ;  it  is  placed  to  the 
rear  of  the  operator,  and  in  such  a  position  that  its  weight  is  directly 
over  the  front  driving  wheels.  Coke  or  stove  coal  may  be  used  for 
fuel,  and  the  necessary  draft  and  regulation  of  the  fire  is  obtained  by  the 
forced  draft  method,  air  being  supplied  by  a  small  fan  blower,  and 
driven  by  a  small  vertical  engine.  The  amount  of  air  is  regulated  by 
the  speed  of  the  engine.  The  heating  surface  is  125  square  feet,  and 
the  grate  surface  3  square  feet. 

An  independent  pump  supplies  water  to  the  boiler,  and  an  injector  is 
also  used  as  an  auxiliary  feed.  The  working  pressure  is  175  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  the  safety  valve  is  set  at  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  exhaust  steam  passes  into  a  feed  water  heater  which  also 
acts  as  a  muffler,  thence  into  the  stack  and  passes  off  in  an  invisible 
state.  The  water  tank  is  situated  at  the  rear  under  the  frame,  and  will 
hold  approximately  900  pounds  of  water  ;  the  fuel  bunker  will  hold 
about  300  pounds.  The  general  dimensions  of  the  truck  are  as  fol- 
lows :  17  feet  long  over  all  ;  5  feet  6  inches  extreme  width  ;  wheel 
base  is  9  feet  8  inches,  and  the  gage  4  feet  6  inches  (center  to  center 
of  tires)  ;  the  platform  is  12  feet  long  by  5  feet  6  inches  wide,  giving* 
66  square  feet  of  available  platform  area  ;  the  height  of  the  platform  is 
3  feet  7  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  Thornycroft  Steam  Wagon  Company  of  America's  truck  was 
described  quite  fully  in  our  last  number,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  go  into  details  regarding  it  here. 

The  Adams  Express  Company  truck  carries  3^  tons,  at  5  miles 
per  hour.  The  wheels  are  built  up  of  metal  hubs,  wood  spokes  and 
rims,  and  all  four  are  of  ' '  dished  ' '  construction.  The  front  ones,  or 
the  steering  wheels,  are  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  rear  or  driving- 
ones,  are  48  inches  in  diameter.  The  tires  are  of  steel,  and  bolted  to 
the  rims  ;  those  at  the  front  wheels  being  3^  inches  wide,  and  those 
of  the  drivers,  6  inches  wide. 

The  rear  axle  is  in  one  piece,  and  stationary,  the  wheels  rotating 
upon  it.  It  is  bent  downwards  at  the  end  so  as  to  bring  the  spokes  of 
the  wheels  which  are  in  compression  perpendicular  to  the  road  surface. 
The  front  one  is  straight  and  in  three  parts  (pivot  steering)  ;  the  parts 
outside  the  pivot  support  being  inclined  downward  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  in  regard  to  the  wheels,  as  with  the  rear  ones.  Plain  sleeve 
bearings  are  used  for  the  driving  wheel  (the  hubs  being  of  gun  metal)  ; 
the  width  of  the  bearing  is  7  y2  inches,  and  the  axle  at  this  point  is  2  y? 
inches  diameter.      The  front  wheels  have  the  same  type  bearings,   ex- 
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cept  a  little  smaller,  6^  inches  being  their  width,  and  2^  inches  the 
diameter  of  the  axle.  All  of  the  springs  are  of  the  semi-elliptic  type, 
and  are  fastened  rigidly  to  the  axles,  but  are  free  to  move  at  both  ends 
where  they  are  connected  to  the  frame.  The  steering  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  pivot-support  system  of  the  rear  trapezium  variety,  and 
is  actuated  by  a  hand  wheel  from  the  operator's  seat  through  a  system 
of  spur-gears  and  rack  on  the  rod  connecting  the  two  steering  arms. 
The  shaft  carrying  the  hand  wheel  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  ground. 
The  frame  is  built  up  of  wood,  partially  covered  with  steel  plates,   on 


Adams  Express  Company's  Truck — Load  Three  and  a  half  Ton* 


the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  wood  platform.  Two  "  reach  "  members 
are  used  made  of  steel  tubing  with  a  flexible  joint,  and  suspended  to 
the  frame  at  their  centers,  but  the  whole  connects  the  front  and  rear 
axles  rigidly  together.  The  engine  is  horizontal,  and  is  connected 
rigidly  to  the  frame,  and  is  of  the  compound  with  two  cylinders  4x8 
x  6  inches,  being  entirely  encased.  The  throttle  valve,  the  variable 
cut-off  and  reverse  motion,  like  the  Massachusetts  and  Thornycroft 
wagons,  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  from  his  scat.  The  en« 
o-ine  shaft  is  extended  through  the  intermediary  of  a  universal  joint 
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This  extension  runs  in  two  bearings  fastened  to  the  frame,  and  carries 
two  spur-gears  of  different  diameters,  either  of  which  may  be  slipped 
along  the  shaft  and  made  to  engage  with  either  of  two  spur-gears  on 
a  first  countershaft,  which  carries  in  all,  three  spur-gears.  The  first 
countershaft  is  supported  by  three  bearings,  and  is  in  one  piece  ;  the 
smallest  gear  on  this  shaft  meshes  with  a  gear  on  the  exterior  of  the 
differential,  which  is  carried  on  a  second  countershaft  ;  this  is  sup- 
ported by  four  bearings,  and  carries  pinions  at  its  extremities  which 
mesh  with  the  internal  gear  rigidly  fastened  as  near  to  the  periphery 
of  the  driving  wheels  as  is  practical.  Two  universal  joints  are  used  in 
the  make-up  of  this  secondary  countershaft  to  permit  of  some  flexi- 
bility, and  to  allow  the  extremities  to  incline  downward  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  ends  of  the  fixed  axle.  The  boiler  is  a  combination  water 
tube  and  shell  with  special  provisions  for  obtaining  dry  steam  and  heat- 
ing the  exhaust  ;  it  is  fired  centrally  from  the  top,  is  located  directly 
over  the  front  axle,  and  extends  through  the  floor  of  the  frame,  so  that 
the  ash  pan  and  grate  are  below  the  floor  ;  fire  is  regulated  by  means 
of  a  damper  in  the  stack  ;  coke  or  stove  coal  may  be  used  for  fuel. 
The  heating  surface  is  about  ioo  square  feet,  and  the  grate  area,  6.76 
square  feet.  The  main  feed  is  from  a  direct  connected  pump,  but  an 
auxiliary  feed  pump  is  provided.  The  working  pressure  is  approxi- 
mately 140  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  safety  valve  is  set  at 
200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  water  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  about 
1 ,  600  pounds.  The  general  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  total  length  over 
all,  17  feet  ;  width  over  all,  7  feet  4  inches  ;  the  wheel  base  is  8  feet 
6  inches,  and  the  gage  5  feet  6  inches  (center  to  center  of  tire)  ;  the 
platform  is  1 1  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  giving  55  square  feet  of  avail- 
able platform  area  for  load  ;  the  height  of  the  platform  is  approxi- 
mately 3  feet  11  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  these  three  steam  trucks  is  about  the  same ; 
•otherwise  their  general  construction  and  principles  vary  greatly.  It 
would  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion  or 
criticise  the  various  parts  or  details  of  the  different  constructions,  and 
that  will  be  left  for  future  articles  especially  devoted  to  that  side  of  the 
subject.  No  total  weights  of  the  trucks  have  been  given,  as  this  is  a  point 
which  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at  without  a  scale  to  verify  the  weights 
given  by  those  interested.  Weights  of  motor  vehicles,  by  the  way,  is 
a  very  much  discussed  subject,  and  without  specifically  going  into  the 
discussion,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  parts 
heavy  to  be  consistent  with  durability  and  long  life,  they  should  un- 
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doubtedly  be  made  so,  considering  that  our  actual  operating  expenses 
are  very  small  as  compared  to  the  fixed  charges  ;  therefore,  it  would 
certainly  be  more  economical  to  increase  that  slightly  than  to  greatly 
increase  the  depreciation  account  by  having  a  truck  which  had  been 
shaved  down  so  as  to  make  it  light,  even  though  it  were  inconsistent 
with  good  design.  No  statement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  hill 
climbing,  for  this,  as  with  the  case  of  dead  weights,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  at  comparable  facts.  Such  and  such  a  statment  is  made  that  a 
truck  will  climb  a  certain  per  cent,  grade  with  so  and  so  many  tons, 
but  rarely  any  mention  is  made,  however,  regarding  conditions  of  road 
surface  or  rate  of  speed  at  which  it  was  accomplished.  The  writer  is 
convinced,  however,  from  personal  observations  and  numerous  trials 
that,  under  fair  conditions  of  road  surface,  ordinary  grades,  such  as 
are  traversed  by  horse-drawn  trucks,  the  steam  truck  will  work  and 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  the  horse.  The  average  compar- 
ative costs  of  operation  that  are  given  in  the  following  tables  are  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  including  trials  conducted  by  the  writer, 
and  from  the  manufacturers  themselves: 


Distance  traversed  per  day  of  ten  working  hours. 

LADEN. 

UNLADEN. 

A 
B 
C 

35  miles 

50       " 
25       " 

Nil. 

25  miles 

(A)  and  (B)  are  intended  to  correspond  with  what  should  be 
realized  in  a  service  between  points  where  a  full  load  can  be  provided 
in  both  directions,  while  (C)  is  probably  the  worst  average  of  the 
light  load  contingency  that  would  be  likely  to  occur: 

Table  A. 

Prime  cost,  $3,000 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum , 150  00 

Depreciation  at  15  percent,  per  annum 450  00 

Fuel — 15  pounds  coal  per  vehicle  mile 

15  X  35  X  300  days 

— — —  =  70.3  tons 

2,240 

Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton 316  35 

For  lighting  fire  and  raising  steam 25  o 

Water — 11  gallons  per  vehicle  mile,  u  X  35  X  300=  115,500  gallons 

@  15  cents  per  1,000  gallons ^7  33 

Repairs,  material  and  labor 300  00 

Wages   of  driver t>v>  ^v' 

Oil,  waste,  etc 40  00 

Insurance 54  ^H> 


Total  per  annum 
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Thirty-five  miles  per  day  X  3^  tons  X   30°  days  =  36,750  net  ton  miles 
per  annum. 

'95    —  —  r  -ii  cents  per  net  ton  mile. 

36,750 

Table  B. 

Prime  cost,   $3,oco 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum $150  00 

Depreciation  at  15  per  cent,  per  annum 450  00 

Fuel— 15  pounds  coal  per  vehicle  mile.    .       

i5X5oX3oo  =  Ioa -  

2,240 

Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton 451  80 

For  lighting  fire  and  raising  steam 2500 

Water — ri  gallons  per  vehicle  mile,  11   X   5°   X   300  =  165,000^  15 

cents  per  t,ooo  gallons 24  75 

Repairs,  material  and  labor 300  00 

Wages  of  driver 600  00 

Oil,  waste,  etc -         4°  °°- 

Insurance 54  °° 

Total  per  annum 12,095  55 

Fifty  miles  per  day  X3^  tons   X    3°°  =  52,5°°  net  ton  miles  per  annum. 

2^95^55  __  cents  per  net  ton  mile. 

52,500        d  yy  F 

Table   C. 

Prime  cost,  |3,ooo 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum $150  00 

Depreciation  at  15  per  cent,  per  annum 450  00 

Fuel — 15  pounds  coal  per  vehicle  mile 

.5  X  25X3°°=  ns ; 

2,240 

Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton 225  90 

Two-thirds  of  this  consumption  for  running  unladen 150  60 

For  lighting  fire  and  raising  steam 25  00 

Water — 11  gallons  per  vehicle  mile,  11    X    25    X   300  =  82,500,  @  15 

cents  per  1,000  gallons 12  38 

Two-thirds  of  this  consumption  for  running  unladen 8  25 

Repairs,  material  and  labor 300  00 

Wages  of   driver 600  00 

Oil,  waste,  etc "  .    .  40  00 

Insurance 54  00 

Total  cost  per  annum $2,016  13 

Twenty-five  miles  per  day   X   3/4  tons    X   300  =  26,250  net  ton  miles  per 

annum. 

2,016.13 

=7.68  cents  per  net  ton  mile. 

20  ^ 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  a  two-horse  truck  will  accomplish 
approximately  12,000  net  ton  miles  per  annum,  at  an  average  cost  of 
13  cents  per  net  ton  mile.  A  four-horse  truck  wall  accomplish  20,000 
net  ton  miles  per  annum,  at  an  average  cost  of   12  cents  per  net  ton 
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mile.  Comparing  these  average  results  with  the  figures  in  tables 
A,  B  and  C  the  unquestionable  advantage  in  point  of  economy  of  the 
steam  truck  is  obvious. 


Boston's  newest  automobile  club,  the  Automobile  Club  of  New 
England,  had  its  organization  meeting  on  the  evening  of  December 
19,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  a  well-known 
merchant  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Brookline  County 
Club,  was  chosen  president  ;  Mr.  Francis  R.  Hart,  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  a  Milton  man,  vice-president  ;  Mr.  George  E.  Mc- 
Questen,  a  lumber  dealer,  of  Brookline,  secretary  ;  Mr.  Royal  R. 
Sheldon,  well  known  in  trotting-horse  circles  as  well  as  in  business 
life,  of  Boston,  treasurer.  The  management  of  the  club  is  vested 
practically  in  an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of  these  officers  and 
eight  members  elected  at  large  every  year.  This  committee  will  choose 
a  Race  Committee  of  five,  which  in  turn,  will  have  full  charge  of  all 
race  meets,  even  to  the  fixing  of  dates.  The  annual  dues  of  the  new 
club  are  to  be  $50,  with  $50  for  the  entrance  fee.  The  club  has  taken 
the  land  and  buildings  of  the  old  Suburban  Club,  just  across  Clyde 
Street  from  the  Country  Club,  in  Brookline,  for  its  home,  and  the  site 
and  buildings  are  ideal  for  its  needs.  It  will  be  one  of  the  very  high- 
est types  of  gentlemen's  clubs. 


A  great  deal  of  talk  is  heard  about  the  probable  reduction  in  price 
of  automobiles  during  the  coining  season.  People  are  heard  to  make 
such  remarks  as  "  Oh,  they  will  soon  come  down  in  price,  just  like  the 
bicycle."  They  may  come  down  in  price,  but  it  does  seem  that  the 
reduction  will  not  be  nearly  so  rapid  or  as  great  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
wheel.  The  final  automobile  has  not  yet  been  produced:  manufac- 
turers are  finding  out,  month  after  month,  that  marked  changes  are 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  horseless  vehicle  to  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Many  makers  have  decided  to  increase  the  price  oi  1001  models, 
rather  than  to  bring  down  their  price,  and  there  is  every  indication > 
that  while  the  reduction  will  eventually  come,  it  will  come  slowly. 


The  Strength  of  Wheels 

The  first  consideration  in  automobile  construction  should  be 
strength  of  frame  and  running  gear,  as  this  is  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  motive  power.  If  this  is  weak  and  breaks 
down,  or  if  it  is  of  insufficient  power,  your  machine  stops,  and 
though  it  is  very  annoying  it  is  not  often  dangerous.  But  if  the 
frame  or  wheels  give  out  it  is  a  serious  question,  the  damage  to 
the  occupants  depending  on  the  speed  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
and  the  condition  of  the  road. 

The  frame  usually  receives  the  most  attention  and  rarely  gives 
way,  even  with  severe  straining  on  different  kinds  of  roads,  but 
the  wheels  seem  to  be  overlooked  in  some  cases.  While  they 
are  probably  designed  to  be  strong  enough  for  all  direct  strains 
brought  on  them,  they  should  be  able  to  stand  such  side  strains 
as  they  are  liable  to  meet  with.  Any  carriage  is  liable  to  slew  a 
little  at  times,  especially  on  a  smooth  road,  and  hubs  should  be 
long  enough  and  spokes  strong  enough  to  stand  as  much  of  this 
as  is  apt  to  occur  in  ordinary  running.  Although  the  rear  wheels 
carry  the  most  weight  and  are  usually  stronger,  the  crippling  of 
a  front  wheel  is  generally  more  disastrous  to  the  occupants  of 
the  carriage.  The  front  wheels,  too,  have  to  be  steered  out  of 
ruts  and  car  tracks,  which  imposes  a  side  or  twisting  strain  on 
them  and  their  strength  should  be  closely  looked  after. 

This  may  mean  added  weight,  and  a  wheel  that  is  not  quite 
as  neat  in  appearance,  but  the  question  of  safety  should  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  both  designer  and  purchaser.  A  few  pounds 
of  weight  here  is  often  an  improvement  in  many  ways,  and  the 
extra  work  on  the  motor  is  not  worth  considering,  while  the  looks 
are  of  minor  importance.  Whether  you  prefer  wire  or  wooden 
wheels,  be  sure  they  are  strong  enough  for  the  service  required. 


The  race  inaugurated  by  the  New  York  Woi'ld  intended  to 
welcome  the  end  of  the  old  and  dawn  of  the  new  century  was  won  by 
J.  M.  Paige,  who  operated  a  Locomobile,  his  running  time  between 
the  Harlem  office  of  the  World  and  the  main  office  being  38  minutes 
21  seconds. 
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About  Good  Roads 

THE  more  general  introduction  of  the  automobile  for  cross- 
country runs  will  perhaps  do  more  to  solve  the  problem 
of  good  roads  than  anything  else.  The  automobile 
requires  a  smooth  road  for  its  successful  operation,  and  this  being 
so  it  is  only  a  question  of  whether  that  kind  of  a  road  will  be 
supplied  or  not,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  will. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opponent  the  automobilist  has  is  the 
farmer,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  convince  the  average  farmer  of 
the  great  saving  good  roads  would  result  in  to  his  horses  and 
wagons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  much  neater  appearance  of  his 
adjacent  land.  The  mechanism  of  certain  makes  of  automobiles 
are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  jolting  on  poor  roads  than 
others,  and  such  service  cannot  but  be  hurtful,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  to  automobiles  of  any  construction. 

It  is  again  probable  that  could  automobile  manufacturers 
know  positively  that  good  roads  were  generally  to  be  encountered 
they  might  be  induced  to  make  a  lighter  construction  and  so 
reduce  the  weight  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  have  in  order  to 
meet  the  more  severe  strain  caused  by  bad  roads. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  efforts  for  good  roads  which 
are  being  made  by  the  various  automobile  clubs  throughout  the 
country  will  result  in  a  general  stirring  up  of  this  important 
question  and  a  better  condition  of  things  along  these  lines.  This 
question  does  not  appeal  to  owners  of  automobiles  who  confine 
their  operations  to  the  limits  of  our  big  cities  where  smooth 
asphalt  roads  are  general,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the  automobile 
will  become  more  and  more  popular  as  conveyances  from  one 
city  or  town  to  another,  and  will,  in  this  respect,  catch  a  portion 
of  the  traffic  now  obtained  by  the  trolley. 

Automobiles  are  somewhat  different  from  the  bicycle  when 
it  comes  to  country  roads.  The  latter  can  get  along  if  a  narrow 
strip  a  few  inches  wide  is  reasonably  good.  The  automo- 
bile, however,  must  confine  itself  to  the  roadway,  taking  the 
bumps  and  jars  and  stretches  of  sand  as  they  come.  The 
operator  cannot  get  off  and  lead  his  machine  around  a  bad  strip. 
either,  as  can  a  wheelman.  The  popularity  of  the  bicycle  has 
done  much  for  good  roads,  and  the  automobile  should  do  more. 


A  good  solution  for  uniting  two  pieces  oi  India  rubber  can  be 
made  by  dissolving  ten  parts  of  finely  shredded  India  rubber  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  add  to  this  one  and  one-half  parts  rosin,  and  one  part 
of  shellac. 
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The  Automobile  Index 


Everything  of  permanent  value  published  iii  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  department.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
mary indicating  the  character  a?id purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  and  dates  of  the 
publications . 


Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


"Air  Motor  Vehicle,  The  Tripler — 
Hugh  Dolnar.  ( See  under  Liquid. ) 

Alcohol,  The  Utilization  of — 

Leon  Massion.  This  article  is  in 
French,  and  goes  into  the  merit  of 
alcohol  in  its  application  to  the  op- 
eration of  automobiles.  "  L'Avenir 
de  L' Automobile,"  Paris,  Novem- 
ber, 1900. 

"* Autocar,    Its   Use    and    Management, 
The- 

Henry  Sturmey  continues  his  in- 
teresting articles  on  this  subject. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1900. 

Automobile,  The — 

Harold  H.  Eames.  An  article  de- 
voted to  the  past  and  possible  future 
of  the  automobile  industry.  "  Elec- 
trical World  and  Engineer,"  January 
5,  1901. 

^Automobile,  The  Darracq — 

This  is  a  most  interesting  sample 
of  recent  motor  vehicle  construction. 
"La  Locomotion  Automobile," 
Paris,  November  29,  1900. 

"Battery,  The  International  Storage — 

( See  under  Storage. ) 
Bicycles,  Motor — 

An  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  before  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Great  Britain,  in  which 
he  relates  his  experience  on  a  trip  he 
made  to  Switzerland.  "  Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  December  15, 
1900. 

Brakes — 

P.  M.  Heldt.  An  article  in  which 
the  author  goes  into  the  construction 
problems  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing of  automobile  brakes.  "  Horse- 
less Age,"  New  York,  December 
12,  1900. 

*Break,  The  Daimler — 

Description  of  a  three-seated  break 
suitable   for  public  service.      "  La 


Paris, 


Locomotion     Automobile, 
December  13,  1900. 

^Business,  Motor  Vehicles  in — 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  Jr.  Deals  with 
the  early  developments  of  the  auto- 
mobile, as  applied  to  purposes  of 
business.  "Automobile  Magazine," 
January,  1901. 

"Delivery   Equipment  of  a  Large  New 
York  Store,  The*    Max  Lowenthal — 

The  author  goes  into  the  practica- 
bility of  the  electric  automobile  for 
light  delivery  service.  "Electrical 
World  and  Engineer,"  New  York, 
December  29,  1900. 

Design  and  Construction,  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile— 

Jas.  F.  Hobart.  ( See  under  Gaso- 
line. ) 

^Electric  Automobile,  Gasnier — 

Description  of  a  complete  outfit 
for  electric  vehicles.  There  are  two 
armature  windings  and  two  collect- 
ors. "  LTndustries  Electrique," 
Paris,  October  10,  1900. 

"Ele:tricity  for  Motorists — 

Chapter  2  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  J.  W.  Roebuck,  in  which  he  gives 
a  resume  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  electricity.  The  articles  are 
interestingly  written,  and  ought  to 
be  of  value  to  automobilists  gen- 
erally. "Motor  Car  World,"  Lon- 
don, December,  1900. 

Engines,  Lubrication  of  Internal  Heat — 
Hugh  D.  Meier.  (See  under  Lub- 
rication. ) 

"Fete  at  Paris- 
Article  showing  a  number  of  the 
more  interesting  vehicles  which  took 
part  in  the  recent  floral  fete  at  Paris. 
' 'L'Avenir  de  L' Automobile, ' '  Paris, 
November,  1900. 

France,  Heavy  Motor  Traffic  in- 
Opening  address  of  the  Fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Liverpool  Self-Propelled 
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Traffic    Association,    December   3, 

1900,  by  M.  Georges  Forestier. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1900. 

Garments  for  Fair  Automobilists — 

By  Chaffeuse.  Articles  in  which 
are  described  various  costumes  suit- 
able for  ladies  while  out  automobil- 
ing.  "  The  Autocar,"  London, 
December  8,  1900. 

Gas  Engines,  Compounding  of — 

Part  2  of  an  article  by  C.  P. 
Malcolm,  in  which  he  points  out  sev- 
eral advantages  obtained  as  a  result 
of  compounding.  "  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  December  26,  1900. 

Gasoline    Automobile   Design  and  Con- 
struction— 

Jas.  F.  Hobart.  An  article  in  which 
the  author  undertakes  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  gasoline 
vehicle  designers,  and  offers  sugges- 
tions whereby  the  gasoline  motor 
may  be  made  more  satisfactory. 
"Age  of  Steel,"  St.  Louis,  January, 

1901.  (See  under  Design.) 
^Gearing — 

E.  C.  Oliver,  M.  E.  Part  1  of 
an  article  in  which  the  author  goes 
into  fundamental  principles  relating 
to  gearing.  "  The  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  December  19,  1900. 

Holland,  Automobilism  in — 

G.  A.  Von  Hunteln.  An  article 
in  which  the  author  goes  into  the 
status  of  the  horseless  vehicle  in 
Holland.  "The  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  December  19,  1900. 

*House,  An  Automobile — 

F.  C.  Hudson.  Article  giving  plans 
and  elevation  of  a  house  suitable  for 
storing  an  automobile.  "  Automo- 
bile Magazine,"  New  York,  January, 
1 901. 

^Liquid  Air  Automobile,  The — 

A  letter  penned  by  Hugh  Dolnar, 
in  which  he  criticises  some  of  the 
wild  statements  by  the  manufactur- 
ers and  propagators  of  this  particular 
vehicle.  "  The  Autocar,"  London, 
December  15,  1900. 

Lubrication  of   Internal   Heat    Engines, 
Piston — 

Hugh  D.Meier.  An  article  in  which 
the  author  discusses  the  merits  of 
various  lubricating  systems.  ' '  H orse- 
less  Age,"  New  York,  December 
26,  1900. 


"Motor  Car  Industry,  A  Short  Review 
of  the— 

C.  H.  E.  Rush  and  Basil  Joy. 
"Coach  Builder's  and  Wheel- 
wright's Art  Journal,"  London,  No- 
vember, 1900. 

:;Mors  Motor  Vehicle- 
Description  of  a  five  horse-power 
vehicle  which  is  very  popular,  and 
which  in  recent  tests  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  itself.  "  The  Auto- 
car," London,  December  8,  1900. 

"Motor  Vehicle,  The  Schandel — 

Description  of  a  vehicle  which 
represents  a  sample  of  recent  French 
practice.  "Horseless  Age,"  New 
York,  December  19,  1900. 

Pavements,  Automobiles  and  City — 

Geo.  E.  Walsh.  The  author  goes 
into  the  relative  merits  of  different 
forms  of  pavements.  "Electrical 
Review,"  New  York,  December  26, 
1900. 

Power,  The  Driving — 

E.  J.  Stoddard.  Continuation  of 
an  article  in  which  is  given  a  num- 
ber of  formulae  for  finding  the  power 
of  various  working  parts  of  an  auto- 
mobile engine.  "  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  December  12,  1900. 

*Road  Building  in  United  States,  Prog- 
ress of — 

Part  3  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Maurice  O.  Eldridge,  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  development  of  good 
roads  in  this  country.  "  L.  A.  W. 
Magazine,"  Cleveland,  Decembci. 
1900. 

Road  Traction — 

Paper  read  before  the  Society  or 
Arts  on  December  5,  1900,  by  Prof. 
Hele-Shaw,  L  L.  D..  F.  R.  S. 
"The Autocar,"  London.  December 
8,  1900. 

•Run,  The  1,000  Miles  Non-Stop,  Abso- 
lute- 
Description  of  a  run  which  took 
place  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  "The 
Autocar,"  London.  December  . 
1900. 

"Show  at  Crystal  Palace,  National — 
Article  devoted  totheshou  which 
was  recently  held  in  London.  "M 
Car  Journal,"  London,  December   . 

1900. 
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'Steering  Wheel,  A  New — 

In  this  wheel  a  receptacle  is  pro- 
vided for  gloves,  glasses,  maps,  etc. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1900. 

'Storage  Battery,  The  International — 
Description  of  a  battery,  in  which 
it  is  claimed  that,  owing  fja  peculi- 
arity in  construction,  it  ;  lighter, 
has  a  lower  first  cost,  and  is  more 
durable,  and  less  J  rirrer  of  disin- 
tegration caused  by  jolting.  "  Elec- 
trical World  and  Engineer,"  New 
York,  December  22,  1900.  (See 
under  Batten*. ) 

"Tell-Tale,  A  Circulation — 

Description  of  a  small  device  de- 
signed to  show  at  a  glance  whether 
the  water  used  for  cooling  is  circu- 
lating properly.  It  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circulating  system 
between  the  engine  and  pump.  It 
is  made  by  the  London  Autocar 
Company.  "The  Autocar,"  Lon- 
don, December  15,  1900. 

Tests  of  Automobiles — 

Kallmann.  The  author  gives  an 
account  of  the  tests  of  electric  auto- 
mobiles which  were  carried  cut  in 
the  spring  of  190c  at  Berlin. 

•Tour  from  John  O*  Groats  to  Lands 
End- 
Short  description  of  a  run  made  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Egerton.  "  Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  December  29, 
1900. 

"Touring  by    Automobile,    Long   Dis- 
tance— 

W.  H.  Stemmerman,  M.  D.  An 
interesting  account  of  what  took 
place  on  a  tour  covering  over  600 
miles.  The  article  is  written  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  "Auto- 
mobile Magazine,"  January,   1901. 

Traction,  Road — 

Paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  December  5,  iqoo,  by  Prof. 
Hele-Shaw,  L  L.  D.^  F.  R.  S. 
"  The  Autocar,"  London, December 

8,  1800. 

Traffic  in  France,  Heavy  Motor —  . 

Opening  address  of  the  Fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Liverpool  Self-Propelled 
Traffic  Association,  December  3, 
1900,  by  M.  Georges  Forestier. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1900. 


"Transmission  Device,  A  New — 

A.  H.  Chadbourne.  Description 
of  a  new  devrce  which  possesses  a 
number  of  new  features.  "Auto- 
mobile Magazine,"  New  York,  Jan- 
uary, 1901. 

Tricycles,  Some  Defects  and  Remedies, 
Motor— 

A.  E.  S.  Craig.  "  Motor  Car 
World,"  London,  December  1,  1900. 

'Vehicle,  The  Turrell  Light — 

Description  of  a  new  type  of  motor 
vehicle.  Article  presents  working 
drawings  of  parts.  "  The  Autocar," 
London,  December  15,  1900. 

"Voiturette,  The  Bertrand — 

Description  of  a  new  vehicle  which 
has  extremely  graceful  lines. 
'  'L'  Avenir  de  L'  Automobile, ' '  Paris, 
November,  1900. 

'Voiturette,  The  Knowles-Chair — 

Description  of  a  machine  in  which 
the  Panhard  system  of  transmission 
is  used.  "  The  Motor  Car  Journal," 
London,  December  8,  1900. 

"Voiturette,  The  Legrand — 

Description  of  a  new  type  of 
French  carriage  which  has  given 
much  satisfaction.  A  de  Dion  Bou- 
ton  motor  of  three  horse  power  is 
used.  "La  Locomotion  Automo- 
biie,"  Paris,  December  13,  1900. 

■'Voiturette,  The  Marot  Gardon — 

Description  of  a  new  style  of 
French  carriage.  "  The  Autocar," 
London,  December  22,  1900. 

•Voiturette,  The  Petit- 
Article  giving  illustrative  descrip- 
tion of  a  carriage  of  this  name.  A 
striking  feature  is  low  seating  of  the 
vehicle.  Detailed  drawings  are  also 
given.  "La  Locomotion  Automo- 
bile," Paris,  December  20,  1900. 

"Wagon,  The  Postel-Vinay  Electric — 

Description  of  a  wagon  possessing 
some  highly  interesting  points,  and 
calculated  to  carry  loads  of  10  ions. 
"  Automotor  Journal,"  London,  De- 
cember, 1900. 

Water  for  Automobile  Boilers — 

E.  J.  Stoddard.  Discussion  of 
some  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
water  containing  various  substances. 
The  article  is  quite  interesting  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  user  of 
steam  vehicles.  "  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  December  26,  1900. 
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A   Few  Suggestions  on  the   Operation  of  a 

Voiturette 

THE  voiturette  is  becoming  a  favorite  with  the  American  public, 
just  as  it  has  with  the  French,  and  as  a  number  of  American 
builders  are  inclined  to  follow  in  some  degree  their  general 
appearance,  we  give  below  a  few  extracts  from  a  series  of  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Motor  News,  and  written  by  R.  J.  Mecredy, 
who  is  well  known  as  an  automobilist.  He  says  :  The  beginner  who 
takes  up  motoring  is  face  to  face  with  one  serious  difficulty.  The 
various  manufacturers  think  it  sufficient  to  issue  an  ordinary  stereo- 
typed catalogue,  and  perhaps  a  few  brief  suggestions,  but  they  publish 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  explicit  hints  and  tips  as  to  the  actual  driving 
of  the  vehicle.  Unless  the  beginner  has  an  expert  friend  to  coach  him, 
the  result  of  his  lack  of  information  may  prove  very  serious. 

In  getting  ready  to  start  he  warns  beginners  to  make  sure  suffi- 
cient gasoline  is  carried.  This  can  be  estimated  by  putting  a  clean 
piece  of  stick  or  wood  through  the  aperture  at  top  of  tank.  After 
starting,  the  sparking  should  be  retarded  to  prevent  it  from  racing. 
After  getting  into  a  steady  swing,  experiments  should  be  made  with 
the  mixture  until  a  normal  pace  is  reached,  say  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  when  it  is  giving  best  results.  The  operator  should  endeavor  to 
get  the  best  possible  mixture,  and  should  ever  remember  that  if  he  is 
in  doubt  it  is  better  to  err  in  the  direction  of  too  much  air  than  of  too 
much  vapor. 

When  turning  corners  retard  the  ignition  to  slow  off  the  pace. 
If,  however,  the  corner  is  approached  at  a  big  pace  or  is  reached  unex- 
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pectedly  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  turn  is  to  disconnect  the  engine, 
put  on  the  brakes  to  the  required  extent  and  as  the  car  swings  round 
the  corner  whip  the  engine  into  gear  again. 

The  beginner  has  reason  to  be  very  careful  in  thick  greasy  mud. 
If  traveling  fast  a  too  sudden  application  of  brakes  or  a  swerve  to 
avoid  collision  may  cause  the  car  to  swing  round  bodily  and  face  in 
the  opposite  direction.  When  knocks  are  heard  and  no  other  cause 
is  apparent  it  is  very  probable  that  a  fresh  charge  of  oil  is  needed. 

Oil  is  very  apt  to  get  on  the  drums  of  the  brakes,  in  which  case 
the  brakes  become  comparatively  inoperative.  They  should  be  care- 
fully cleansed  with  petrol — a  tooth-brush  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
purpose — and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  resin  should  be  applied.  Lime, 
also,  will  be  found  excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  it  dries  up  the  oil 
rapidly  and  gives  a  good  bite. 

The  bearings  of  the  wheels  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  if  they  are  properly  adjusted,  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lift  the  wheels  off  the  ground  by  means  of  a  small  jack. 
Any  unusual  grinding  noise  should  be  at  once  seen  to,  as  it  may  mean 
a  broken  ball. 

A  little  petrol  squirted  into  the  compression  tap  in  the  cylinder,  in 
addition  to  facilitating  starting,  serves  another  good  purpose,  for  it 
tends  to  clean  the  piston  rings  and  the  cylinder  ;  in  fact,  unless  this  is 
done  regularly,  it  is  necessary  periodically  to  flush  the  cylinder  thor- 
oughly down  with  a  tablespoonful  of  either  paraffin  or  petrol,  prefer- 
ably the  former,  working  the  piston  up  and  down  by  means  of  the 
handle  at  the  same  time.  About  every  five  hundred  miles  it  is  advis- 
able to  open  the  cylinder  and  scrape  the  sooty  deposit  off  the  top  of  it, 
also  to  thoroughly  clean  the  piston  rings  with  a  tooth-brush  and  petrol 
to  prevent  all  chance  of  their  sticking.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  can 
then  be  scraped  with  a  knife,  and  afterward  cleaned  with  a  tooth-brush 
and  petrol. 

The  operator  should  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  scrapings  drop 
into  the  crank  chamber.  In  case  misfires  take  place  resulting  in  bad 
combustion,  not  only  will  the  valves  be  covered  with  a  sooty  deposit, 
but  the  piston  and  cylinder  will  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  and  there- 
fore will  require  more  frequent  cleaning  than  when  the  car  is  running 
perfectly.  To  get  at  the  piston  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  water  out  of 
the  tank.  This  can  be  done  by  disconnecting  the  joint  close  to  the 
pump,  then  all  the  water  pipe  connections  running  to  the  water  jacket 
should  be  carefully  disconnected,  the  nuts  securing  the  jacket  to  the 
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crank  chamber  should  be  unscrewed,  and  then  the  jacket  and  cylinder 
can  be  lifted  off  in  one  piece. 

From  time  to  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  circulating  pump  will 
leak.  To  stop  this  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  bearing.  In  the  De 
Dion  it  is  held  in  position  by  a  catch  working  in  a  ring  with  depres- 
sions in  it.  This  catch  will,  of  course,  at  first  have  to  be  undone  and 
the  bearing  then  screwed  up.  In  process  of  time,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  bearing  has  been  adjusted  to  its  utmost,  but  that  the  pump  still 
leaks.  It  will  then  become  necessary  to  renew  the  asbestos  packing, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  thoroughly 
cleaning  out  the  pump.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  operation  here, 
and,  therefore,  we  fancy  it  will  be  best  for  the  owner  of  the  car,  after 
he  has  made  two  or  three  adjustments,  to  bring  it  to  an  expert,  and 
get  the  latter  to  renew  the  packing  in  his  presence,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  do  it  in  future  himself. 

The  advice  generally  given  is  to  pump  tires  hard,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  is  the  safest,  for  a  soft  tire  is  liable  to  puncture  on  the  rim,  and 
will  also  wear  much  more  rapidly  through  excessive  flexion  at  the 
sides,  than  will  one  pumped  hard.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  happy 
medium.  If  the  tires  are  pumped  board  hard  they  shake  both  car 
and  rider  terribly.  The  best  practice  is  to  have  the  tires  pumped  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  the  car  has  got  its  load  on  board  the  depres- 
sion where  the  tires  touch  the  ground  is  just  appreciable. 


Porto  Rico  a  Paradise  for  Automobiles 

MANY  automobilists  make  a  practice  of  spending  the  wintei 
abroad,  in  parts  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  so 
severe  and  trying  as  here.  Among  the  places  most 
frequently  visited  is  Southern  France,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  climate,  but  for  the  good  roads  which  abound  there,  together 
with  the  beautiful  scenery.  Others  go  to  Bermuda  and  Florida,  but 
recent  reports  indicate  that  Porto  Rico  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
winter  resort.  While  the  majority  of  the  roads  are  not  perhaps 
adapted  to  automobiles,  what  is  known  as  the  Coamo  Springs  Road 
is  a  veritable  dream,  and  it  is  predicted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  things  down  there  that  the  island  will,  in  a  very  few 
years,  become  a  paradise  for  automobilists. 


Interesting  Use  of  Electric  Vehicle 

IN  this  magazine  for  February,  Dr.  E.  C  Chamberlin  in  his  article 
referred  to  the  uses  which  physicians  had  been  known  to  make 

of  their  electric  automobiles  in  supplying  current  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  certain  operations  incidental  to  their  practice.  Be- 
low we  reproduce  a  letter  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.  The  letter  has  direct  bearing  upon  Dr.  Cham- 
berlin's  statement,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  January  17,  1901. 

Mr.  Editor  :  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  medical  profession  to 
know  of  a  new  use  to  which  the  electric  automobiles  can  be  put,  that 
will  be  valuable  not  only  to  physicians,  but  to  their  patients.  For  the 
past  two  months  I  have  been  using  an  electric  automobile,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  horse.  On  the  afternoon  of  January  10,  on  visiting 
a  patient,  I  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  upon  her  that 
evening.  Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  case  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  operation,  for  it  would  have  to  be  a  laparotomy,  it  troubled  me  a 
little  to  know  how  to  provide  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to  explore 
the  abdomen  thoroughly  and  safely,  as  etherization  by  gas  or  lamp 
light  is  not  without  its  dangers.  About  5.30  p.  m.,  while  riding 
around  in  the  automobile,  the  thought  came  to  me  suddenly  that  I 
might  utilize  the  electricity  in  my  carriage  to  provide  light  for  the 
operation.  I  immediately  arranged  for  a  long  insulated  wire  about 
40  feet,  to  which  was  attached  an  incandescent  light  with  a  reflector, 
using  a  52-volt  6-candle-power  lamp,  also  a  100-volt  16-candle-power 
lamp.  I  also  had  several  spare  ones  in  case  one  of  them  should  burn 
out  during  the  operation. 

The  automobile  was  run  up  on  the  patient's  lawn  by  the  side  of 
the  house,  under  the  window,  and  the  ware  attached  to  the  battery. 
We  then  drew  the  other  end  into  the  second  story  window,  and  run- 
ning a  strong  line  across  the  room,  suspended  the  lamp  from  it  over 
the  operating  table.  On  turning  on  the  power,  we  had  a  most  bril- 
liant light,  and  coming  from  a  storage  battery,  it  was  steadier  and 
more  uniform  than  the  ordinary  incandescent  light,  lighting  the  whole 
room — a  large  one — and  giving  perfect  light  to  the  operator,  so  that 
the  laparotomy  was  performed  with  ease  and  comfort.  In  fact,  the 
light  wras  as   good  as  in  any  operating  room  in  Boston,  and  proved 
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very  successful  in  every  particular.  We  burned  it  for  over  two  hours, 
and  could  have  burned  it  all  night  if  necessary.  It  was  a  very  rainy 
night  with  snow  on  the  ground,  which  had  no  effect  on  the  light  or 
battery. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of  that  evening  will  prove  valuable 
to  physicians,  because  now  we  may  have  perfect  light  in  any  house, 
whether  in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  with  no  trouble,  and  the  most 
delicate  operation  may  be  performed  as  easily  and  safely  in  the  night 
as  it  could  be  by  daylight.  An  automobile  may  be  taken  anywhere 
for  such  purposes,  and  surely  this  makes  the  electric  carriage  of  even 
more  value  to  physicians.  Other  fields  are  thus  opened  up  for  their 
usefulness  to  us  which  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  at  this  time,  but  will 
simply  mention  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  them  for  cauteries,  giving 
electricity  to  patients,  etc.,  by  attaching  the  proper  appliances  to 
them,  which  can  be  done  easily  and  readily. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  C.   Stedman,   M.D. 


Sixty    Miles    for     Sixty    Cents    Over    Long 
Island  Roads 

By  H.   B.   FULLERTON 

ROADS  there  are  of  every  description — clay,   sod,    sand,   loam, 
cinder,  shell,  gravel  and  stone.     These,  like  everything  else, 
divide  up  into  two  classes — good  and  bad,  and  while  there  may 
be  many  degrees  of  badness,  there  certainly  is  but  one  kind   of  good- 
ness.    As  applied  to  roads  the  goodness  must  not  be  intermittent,  but 
remain  good  the  year  through. 

Vehicles  like  roads  are  of  many  kinds,  but  unlike  roads  cannot 
so  easily  be  separated  into  two  great  classes,  principally  because  of  the 
many  men  and  their  many  minds.  The  ox  cart,  the  sulky,  the  bicycle, 
the  automobile,  and  even  the  baby  carriage,  each  has  its  loyal  sup- 
porters. The  practical  automobile,  however,  is  a  vehicle  on  which  all 
eyes  are  at  present  centered.  Its  possibilities  are  marvellous.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  good  to  be  accomplished  by  it  is  in  the  improvement 
of  the  health  statistics  of  great  cities,  inasmuch  as  it  undoubtedly, 
when  perfected,  will  do  away  with  the  horse  for  transportation  oi  hum 
chandise.     Next  perhaps  in  importance  is  its  value  to  the  agncultur- 
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ist  or  producer  in  carrying  his  crops  or  products  to  the  railway  or 
steamship  line,  and  its  use  on  stage  lines  for  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers. However,  it  seems  no  more  than  proper  to  place  its  second 
great  point— utility  as  a  feeder  to  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  always  have  strong  competition  from  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  in  touring,  especially  for 
long  distances,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  tremendous  success.  Like  the 
railroad  train,  which  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  automobile,  in 
many,  many  ways,  it  can  make  shift  to  get  along  over  a  bad  road,  but 
to  be  at  its  best,  again  like  the  train  it  must  have  a  good  roadbed  on 
which  to  travel,  consequently  a  territory  presenting  a  large  mileage  of 
improved  highways,  together  with  varied  scenery  and  good  hotel  ac- 
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On  Long  Island  for  Pleasure 


commodations,  will  be  sought  for  and  become  the  Mecca  of  the  auto- 
mobilist  or  chauffeur.  (Can  we  Americans  not  find  an  English  word, 
or  coin  one,  to  do  away  with  such  awkward  words  as  these?) 

Long  Island  presents  conditions  that  fulfil  in  every  respect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  user  of  the  motor  vehicles.  Its  great  system  of  fine 
hard  highways,  good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  its  three  main  or  trunk 
lines,  together  with  the  many  roads  crossing  the  Island,  give  a  tour- 
ing ground,  that  while  close  to  America's  greatest  city,  enables  one  to 
travel  a  country  unique  in  its  attractions.  The  Merrick,  or  South 
Shore  Road,  being  almost  level,  running  through  many  beautiful  vil- 
lages, almost  constantly  in  sight  of  the  ocean  and  Great  South  Bay, 
with  its  numerous  inlets.     The  Jericho  Pike,  passing  through  farm  land 
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and  fruit  sections  of  the  Island;  the  Sound  Road  of  the  rolling  North 
Shore  with  its  beautiful  wooded  hills,  quaint  villages,  magnificent  views 
of  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  New  England  shore,  and  the 
beautiful  bays  and  headlands  of  the  Sound  shore. 

A  tour  of  between  250  and  300  miles  can  be  laid  out,  at  no  time 
carrying  the  traveler  more  than  35  miles  away  from  the  city,  and  with- 
out retracing  or  doubling  back  over  the  same  road. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  trip,  which  was  virtually  a  test  of  a 
new  motor  vehicle  traveling  over  the  improved  streets  of  Brooklyn 
and  good  roads  of  Long  Island.  This  vehicle  was  a  four  passenger 
surrey  built  by  the  Long  Island  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  which  desig- 
nates its  various  vehicles  by  well  known  Long  Island  names,  the 
surrey,  for  instance,  being  called  ' '  Montauk. ' ' 

Mr.  F.  G.  Webb,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club,  handled  the  steering  lever  throughout 
the  run.  Mr.  Charles  Rockliff,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  was  one 
of  the  party,  and  had  everything  necessary  to  make  any  ordinary  re- 
pairs. Not  once  in  the  trip,  however,  was  his  knowledge  called  into 
requisition.  The  run  of  63  5-10  miles  was  made  without  a  mishap, 
without  stop  of  any  kind  except  to  take  photographs  or  make  a 
call,  and,  of  course,  the  usual  dinner  stop.  As  the  writer  has  had 
several  most  unsatisfactory  experiences  traveling  in  motor  vehicles, 
many  notes  were  kept  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

The  absolute  mileage,  which  has  been  checked  many  times  by 
cyclometer  and  odometer,  was  63  5-10  miles.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  was  four,  the  fourth  one  being  Mr.  A.  R.  Pardington,  oi 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Telephone  Company.  The  actual  run- 
ning time  was  5  hours  and  12  minutes.  The  total  weight  of  carriage 
including  top,  robes,  filled  tanks,  etc.,  was  1,800  pounds.  Weight  of 
passengers,  690  pounds;  average  miles  per  hour,  about  14  J4  ;  total 
amount  of  gasoline  consumed,  4^  gallons;  cost  of  gasoline,  14  cents 
a  gallon;  average  number  of  miles  per  gallon,  about  14  Ts.  With  the 
figures  herewith  given  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  cost  per  mile  in  full, 
which  was  a  little  under  one  cent.  Several  miles,  where  the  roads 
were  free  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  made  in  very  close  to  throe 
minutes.  This  included  slight  grades  and  rounding  of  curves.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  vehicle  at  its  full  speed.  Through 
villages,  etc.,  it  was  slowed  down  to  about  eight  miles  an  hour.  No 
special  running  ground  was  selected,  the  regular  route  being  followed 
from  Brooklyn  City  Hall  to  Jamaica.      Here  Hillside  Avenue  was  taken 
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to  Hollis,  Long  Island,  then  by  the  Old  Plank  Road,  or  Hempstead- 
Jamaica  Turnpike,  as  it  was  known  (now  Fulton  Street,  paved  with 
brick  and  Macadam)  to  the  Y  at  Queens,  where  the  Jericho  Pike 
branches  to  the  left  and  the  Hempstead  Road  continues  to  the  right. 
The  Hempstead  Road  was  followed  to  its  intersection  with  the  Spring- 
field Road,  then  over  the  Springfield  Road  to  the  Merrick  Road,  and 
over  the  Merrick  to  Rockville  Centre,  side  runs  being  made  toward 
Long  Beach  and  Rockaway.      The  vehicle  backed,  turned  sharply  and 


On  Long  Island  for  Glory 

took  sharp  grades  from  the  highway  into  private  carriage  roads. 
During  the  whole  trip  no  horse  was  unduly  alarmed,  in  fact  the  horses 
of  Long  Island  seem  to  be  growing  used  to  the  automobile,  or,  at  least, 
automobiles  do  not  seem  to  create  as  much  consternation  as  the  bicycle 
did  in  1896  and  1897. 

Many  who  only  know  of  Long  Island  as  a  racing  ground  for  all 
sorts  of  vehicles,  have  an  idea  that  all  its  roads  are  absolutely  level. 
Let  those  who  think  this  turn  left  at  the  Old  City  Hall  at  Jamaica  and 
take  the  road  through   Flushing   to   Bay  Side,  Little  Neck,  Roslyn, 
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Wheatley  Hills,  and  run  down  to  Oyster  Bay  or  on  through  Cold 
Spring  to  Huntington.  They  will  find  grades  with  magnificent  trees 
that  will  astound  them.  Let  them  take  the  cross  road  from  Spring- 
field  through  Queens  and  up  the  Rocky  Hill  Road,  let  them  turn  off 
at  Hyde  Park  and  take  the  road  that  passes  by  Lake  Success,  a  resort 
famous  in  revolutionary  days.  In  fact  let  them  cross  where  they  will, 
in  going  from  the  South  Shore  to  the  North  Shore  they  must  climb 
over  the  backbone  of  Long  Island.  From  the  top  of  many  of  these 
hills  they  can  see  both  the  ocean  and  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  like 
the  cyclists  who  love  the  beauties  of  a  hilly,  wooded  country,  they  will 
find  that  a  brake  is  a  most  valuable  article  to  possess. 


The  National  Capital  Automobile  Club 

THE  National  Capital  Automobile  Club  was  organized  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ,  February  1,  Lieutenant  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  being  chosen  president,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
was  considered  as  reported  by  a  committee  consisting  of  General 
Miles,  Colonel  Henry  May,  Dr.  Aspinwall  and  Lieutenant  H.H.Ward. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Foster,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  County  of  Hertford,  Maryland,  had  just  come  into  a  bequest  of 
$50,000  for  improving  its  roads,  and  suggested  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  secure  the  application  of  the  appropriation  to  the  main  road 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  ;  also  that  the  largely  increasing- 
appropriations  for  rural  free  postal  delivery  would  demand  the  im- 
provement of  roads  and  that  efforts  to  secure  such  appropriations 
might  be  made  dependent  upon  county  or  State  improvements  of  the 
roads  used. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  protest  against  the  bill  taxing  and 
tagging  automobiles  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  advocate  the 
Senate  bill  5,427,  permitting  the  transport  on  steamboats  of  automo- 
biles storing  gasoline. 


Thirty-two  of  the  sixty  available  spaces  at  the  Chicago  automobile 
show  to  be  held  in  March,  this  year,  have  already  been  applied  tor, 
although  the  blanks  were  not  mailed  before  November  23,  last.  The 
applicants  who  have  already  expressed  a  desire  to  show  will  exhibit 
steam,  gasoline  and  electric  vehicles,  and  acecssories.  Application 
has  been  made  to  the  traffic  associations  for  reduced  rates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  being  probable  that  there  will  be  a  large  attend- 
ance of  dealers. 


Experiences  With  First  Machine  In  a  Con- 
necticut Town 

By  F.  W.  MANROSS. 

THREE  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasures  of  a  pioneer  in  introducing 
the  first  automobile  seen  in  this  vicinity.  Needless  to  say  it 
attracted  much  attention.  It  was  a  novelty  that  appealed 
strongly  to  everybody,  and  afforded  the  Connecticut  Yankee  an  op- 
portunity to  open  his  famous  question  box.  Possibly  my  experiences 
may  prove  helpful  and  interesting  to  others.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1898, 
when  I  purchased  a  Winton  automobile,  and  at  once  put  it  into  active 
and  hard  service,  running  it  over  all  sorts  of  roads,  until  October, 
1899,  when  it  was  sold.  In  the  meantime  the  machine  had  made  a 
record  of  3,500  miles.  Another  automobile  of  the  same  make  was 
immediately  purchased,  and  up  to  date,  has  been  run  4,000  miles. 
All  this  distance  was  covered  without  mishap  of  any  kind,  without  ac- 
cident, injury  or  repairs.  Our  roads  are  extremely  hilly,  often  rough 
and  sandy,  but  the  machine  was  never  stalled  by  mud,  sand,  snow  or 
heavy  grades.  The  total  casualties  were:  one  hen  killed  and  one  run- 
away of  a  milkman's  horse  that  had  been  left  unhitched  by  the  road- 
side. 

On  good  roads  an  exhilarating  speed  was  quickly  attained,  a 
speed  to  the  limit  of  safe  highway  travel.  On  one  occasion  the  dis- 
tance from  my  home  to  Hartford,  18  miles,  was  covered  in  55  min- 
utes. At  another  time  I  made  the  run  from  Forestville  Center  to  New 
Haven  City  Hall,  32  miles,  in  1  hour  and  51  minutes.  My  best  con- 
tinuous run  was  40  miles,  without  stopping  to  take  on  water  or  gaso- 
line. On  another  occasion  I  made  a  trip  of  63  miles  on  13  quarts  of 
gasoline,  costing  54  cents,  an  average  of  about  8-10  cents  per  mile, 
which  also  covered  cost  of  lubrication.  My  average  running  time  has 
been  15  miles  per  hour,  over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  road. 

At  the  time  of  the  ' '  Post ' '  automobile  parade,  in  Bridgeport,  last 
summer,  my  machine  was  the  only  one  in  line,  from  a  distance,  that 
made  an  actual  road  run  to  that  city.  And  the  road  from  Forestville 
to  Bridgeport,  about  50  miles,  is  a  very  hard  one  much  of  the  way. 
After  the  event  the  journey  was  continued  to  New  York.  Return  trip 
was  made  on  a  very  hot  day,  the  thermometer  registering  98  degrees. 
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It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer,  but  we  easily  made  the 
run,  without  any  "  record  "  idea,  from  New  York  city  to  Morris  Cove, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  actual  running  time  of  6  hours  and  10  minutes. 

I  have  found  the  cost  of  gasoline  for  power  so  small  as  to  be  of  no 
moment.  The  chief  item  of  expense  and  the  leading  problem  is  that 
of  tires. 

At  first,  in  extreme  cold  weather,  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  starting,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  a  little  hot  water  poured  over 
the  carbureter  and  inlet  valve  made  a  wonderful  improvement  and 
obviated  all  difficulty.  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  automobile  in  a  reasonably  warm  place  in  cold  weather,  so  that  the 
machinery  and  gasoline  will  not  become  filled  with  frost.  If  a  moder- 
ate temperature  is  maintained  and  a  little  hot  water  used  in  coldest 
weather,  as  suggested  above,  the  machine  will  be  found  always  ready 
for  instant  use,  and  no  delay  or  inconvenience  will  be  occasioned. 

When  the  machine  first  appeared  on  the  road  horsemen  evinced 
considerable  timidity,  but  a  little  consideration  and  thoughtfulness  soon 
brought  confidence  to  driver  and  horses.  It  was  noted  that  thorough- 
bred animals  paid  little  attention  to  their  latest  rival,  while  plugs  and 
farm  horses  became  wildly  excited  and  furnished  many  laughable  inci- 
dents. On  meeting  children  or  ladies  driving  it  was  always  the  rule  to 
stop  the  machine  and  lead  the  horse  by,  if  necessary.  Once  two  ladies 
and  several  children  incontinently  jumped  from  their  carriage  and  fled 
over  the  fence  as  I  approached  and  stopped  the  machine,  while  their 
horse  looked  calmly  on.  Their  excuse  for  their  actions  was:  "We 
were  afraid  he  would  run  away!  "  It  occurred  to  me  that  they  had 
given  the  animal  a  mighty  good  chance.  One  Sunday  my  wife  and 
myself — for  she  runs  the  machine  successfully —were  out  for  a  spin  on 
the  Southington  Road,  when  we  met  an  aged  couple  driving  to  church. 
The  old  gentleman  was  so  intent  on  gazing  at  the  automobile  that  he 
turned  the  horse  into  the  ditch,  and  he  and  his  mate  were  spilled  out. 
The  old  lady  was  provoked,  and  shrilly  declared,  as  she  picked  her- 
self up : 

"Ye  have  no  bizness  on  th'  road  drivin'  wan  of  thim  things 
widout  a  horse. ' ' 

"  They  do  have  a  right  on  th'  strate,"  protested  the  old  man:  M  I 
have  seen  thim  before." 

"Ye  have  not,  thin,"  she  retorted.  "It  was  a  throlley  car  ye 
saw ! ' ' 

just  then  a  friend  in  the  rear  came  upon  the  scene  with  another 
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machine.  The  old  lady  threw  up  her  hands,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
utter  helplessness: 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  wan!  What  will  I  do,  what  will 
I  do!" 

While  this  little  drama  was  being  enacted  the  horse  was  comfort- 
ably eating  grass.  We  left  the  pair  hotly  arguing  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  old  man  had  ever  seen  ' '  wan  of  thim  before. ' ' 

On  another  occasion,  while  en  route  through  Cheshire,  we  noted 
two  men  in  the  distance  holding  a  seance  with  a  horse.  Getting  nearer 
we  saw  that  they  had  hurried  the  sorry  equine,  that  would' nt  have 
been  surprised  at  an  earthquake,  to  the  roadside,  and  covered  its  head 
with  a  blanket. 

Passing  over  the  Hartford  turnpike  one  day  we  wheeled  by  a 
farmer  plowing.  He  did  not  see  us,  but  his  horse  did,  and  promptly 
bolted,  broke  the  harness  and  fled,  while  the  farmer,  amazed  and  be- 
wildered at  the  unheard  antics  of  the  always  placid  beast,  continued 
his  grip  on  the  plow  handles,  unable  to  realize  the  cause  of  the  out- 
break, and  helpless  astonishment  pictured  in  his  face. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  roadside  experiences,  and  one  that  illus- 
trated the  frequent  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  drivers,  happened 
while  returning  from  New  York.  Along  a  narrow  country  road  we 
encountered  a  fellow  driving  a  colt  attached  to  a  hay  rake,  that  re- 
quired the  full  width  of  the  road.  We  called  to  him  to  turn  into  a 
near-by  lane,  but  he  declared  that  his  horse  had  got  to  pass  that 
machine.  But  the  colt  felt  otherwise.  Despite  a  lively  whipping,  it 
backed  up  a  steep  bank,  the  rake  doubling  up  on  the  driver  and  shut- 
ting him  in  a  trap.  As  we  shot  by  we  got  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  ma- 
chine, horse  and  man  in  a  wild  tangle,  from  which  issued  a  volley  of 
emphatic  expletives. 

Another  humorous  incident  happened  on  the  Harlem  bridge,  in 
New  York.  As  we  rolled  over  it  we  encountered  a  diminutive  pony, 
drawing  a  little  cart,  in  which  were  two  heavy  men.  The  pony  refused 
to  face  the  automobile,  and  suddenly  turned  about  and  darted  back 
over  the  bridge,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  driver.  After  quite  a  long 
chase  we  overtook  the  outfit,  the  occupants  of  which  looked  black. 
We  could' nt  resist  the  temptation  to  ask:  "  Why  didn't  you  sit  on  the 
pony  ?  ' '      The  indignant  reply  was  not  caught. 

Such  experiences  might  be  recorded  indefinitely.  They  undoubt- 
edly add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  ride.  But  as  automobiles  become 
more  numerous  and  commonplace  these  features  of  a  run  disappear. 
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The  use  of  my  machine  has  not  been  confined  wholly  to  ordinary 
road  use.  It  has  proven  itself  admirably  adapted  to  hunting  and  fish- 
ing trips,  a  fact  that  should  interest  sportsmen.  On  these  journeys  it 
was  run  over  all  sorts  of  woodland  paths,  through  brush  and  woods, 
and  was  found  to  be  more  easily  handled  under  adverse  circumstances 
than  a  horse. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  add  that  we  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  our  Winton.  We  have  found  the  automobile  practical  for  busi- 
ness and  for  pleasure;  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and  road  it  has 
met  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  It  furnishes  an  ideal  method  of 
travel.  With  intelligent  and  careful  use  the  automobile  will  prove  of 
real  benefit  and  utility  to  the  fortunate  possessor. 


A  Handy  Tire  Pump 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  one  part  of  an  automobile  which  is   the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety  and  annoyance  as  the  tires.      It  does 
not  matter   how   perfect   running  a  mechanism  you  may  have, 
you  are  bound  to  fall  heir  to  troubles  if  you  do  not  have  good,  reliable 
tires.      The  tire  problem  is  the  burning  question  of  the  hour,  and  manu- 
facturers would  do  well  to  give  it  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  writer  has  had  a  number  of  unpleasant  experiences,  all  more 
or  less  due  to  tires.      Inasmuch  as  this  is  true,  the  next  thing  for  an 


Frmp  Arrangement  on  "  Sir  Charles  " 

automobilist  to  do  is  to  be  well  prepared  to  rectify  any  trouble  emana- 
ting from  his  tires.  In  this  connection  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
an  illustration  of  a  tire  pump  which  E.  W.  Kennard,  the  well  known 
English  automobilist,  has  had  fitted  to  "  Sir  Charles,"  the  winner  of 
the  second  prize  in  the  1,000-mile  trial,  held  last  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain. 

Anyone  who  has  been  compelled  to  inflate  a  4-inch  tire  on  a  cold 
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day,  equipped  with  only  an  ordinary  foot  pump,  knows  it  is  anything 
but  a  pleasant  task,  and  the  pump  used  by  Mr.  Kennard  not  only  does 
this  without  the  expenditure  of  exertion,  but  in  much  less  time.  The 
pump  is  operated  by  means  of  the  eccentric,  which  is  fitted  on  the 
main  shaft  of  the  engine.  When  it  is  necessary  to  "pump  up,"  the 
hose  is  connected  with  the  tire  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  engine 
started.  This  device  saves  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  and  illustrates 
how  individual  automobilists  may,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  inventive 
faculties,  make  their  vehicles  more  convenient,  and  less  liable  to  pro- 
duce trouble.      The  idea  is  an  excellent  one. 


Bicycle   Show   at    Madison    Square    Garden 

THE  recent  Bicycle  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  was  in 
every  respect  successful,  and  as  one  entered  the  spacious  area 
a  very  pretty  and  striking  scene  struck  the  eye  of  the  visitor. 
The  array  of  wheels  was  very  complete.  Most  of  the  old,  reliable 
makers  exhibited,  such  as  Columbia,  Rambler,  Cleveland,  Crescent 
and  many  others.  The  decorations  were  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
very  tastefully  arranged. 

Souvenirs  were  the  order  of  the  day  and  night.  These  were  of 
different  kinds — from  badges  to  carnations,  the  latter  being  pinned  to 
each  souvenir  hunter  by  two  pretty  young  ladies. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  greater  seriousness  on  the  part  of  visitors 
than  in  former  years. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  was  the  racer.  Most  of  the  wheels 
shown  were  of  the  roadster  type.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  features 
of  all  the  wheels  were  the  use  of  gears  instead  of  chains,  the  cushion 
frame,  and  the  adoption  of  the  coaster  brake. 

The  automobiles  present  were  not  numerous,  and  came  from  the 
following  concerns  :  Mobile  Company  of  America,  Grout  Brothers, 
Loomis  Automobile  Company  steam  vehicles,  American  Bicycle  Com- 
pany, Manhattan  Automobile  Company,  Boston  Motor  Carriage  Com- 
pany electric  carriages.,  and  the  Warwick  Company,  which  had  a 
gasoline  machine  on  exhibition.  No  track  was  provided,  and  in  this 
respect  the  manufacturers  were  hampered,  it  not  being  possible  to 
show  the  machines  in  motion. 

There  were  a  number  of  motor  bicycle  and  tricycle  makers  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  manufacturers  of  both  automobile  and  bicycle  ac- 
cessories. 


Motor  Vehicles  for  Public  Service 

THOSE  familiar  with  automobiles  will  recognize  that  the  appli- 
cation of  motor  vehicles  to  the  carrying  of  passengers  much 
in  the  same  way  as  do  omnibuses,  is  receiving  much  attention 
at  present.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  localities  where  auto- 
mobile 'buses  can  be  used  to  advantage.  In  view  of  this,  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  paper  of  Mr.  Rowland  Outhwaite,  read  by 
him  recently  over  in  England.  The  author  has,  since  1897,  been  in- 
terested in  this  phase  of  the  automobile  business.  The  title  of  his 
paper  was,  "  Motor  Cars  as  a  Substitute  for  Tram  Cars  for  Public 
Conveyance. ' ' 

He  said  :  'l  In  July,  of  1897,  I  entered  first  upon  my  motor  car 
career,  buying  from  Stirlings,  of  Hamilton,  a  four-seated  Daimler 
wagonette.  In  this  car  I  covered  in  the  following  eighteen  months 
over  20,000  miles — in  fact,  having  little  else  to  do  at  that  time  and 
being  anxious  to  gain  experience,  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and 
roads,  in  an  industry  I  felt  sure  was  bound  before  long  to  be  a  large 
and  important  one,  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  attain  my  object.  I 
merely  state  this  by  way  of  preface  to  show  what  led  me  up  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  company  with  which  I  am  now  connected,  when 
the  same  came  before  the  public  in  May  of  1899,  to  run  motor  cars  on 
the  same  lines  as  street  cars.  I  do  not  want,  however,  to  trouble  you 
now  with  the  history  of  our  individual  company,  but  showing  as  we 
do  after  eighteen  months'  business,  I  am  only  too  sorry  to  say,  a  loss, 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  I 
would  then,  with  your  kind  permission,  make  a  few  suggestions  for 
the  future. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  representatives  of  various  manufacturing 
firms  are  present,  I  would  ask  them  kindly  to  remember  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  pointedly  or  with  special  reference  to  any  one  firm,  and  I 
would  ask  them  to  accept  the  suggestions  made  in  the  spirit  in  which 
I  can  assure  them  they  are  given — for  our  mutual  benefit. 

"  One  other  point,  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  you  to  remember,  and 
that  is  that  I  am  dealing  solely  with  the  one  type  of  car — that  driven 
by  oil.  To  come  back  to  the  point  again — viz. ,  '  The  causes  of 
failure. ' 

' '  Firstly — The  cars  as  at  present  built  for  public  service  work  are, 
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as  regards  strength,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  do.  To  put  it  a  little  more  graphically,  it  is  like  going  into 
action  with  a  gun  mounted  on  a  '  Victoria'  and  drawn  by  a  pony.  I 
am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  labors 
of  Hercules  were  nothing  to  those  of  anyone  running  to-day  twenty 
or  thirty  cars  for  public  service — unless  of  course  it  was  done  abso- 
lutely regardless  of  cost.  We  are  to-day  attempting  to  run  at  a  profit 
cars,  originally  designed  for  four  passengers,  with  loads  of  eleven  and 
twelve  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hood  in  bad  weather.  The  same 
engine,  the  same  gearing,  the  same  sized  bearings,  the  same  section  of 
rubber  tire,  the  same  chains,  are  to-day  fitted  to  my  largest  public  ser- 
vice car  as  are  fitted  to  my  own  two-seated  car.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  is  wrong,  and  it  is  obvious  which  it  is  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  former  costs  me  nearly  as  many  pounds  to  keep  up 
in  one  month  as  my  car  costs  me  shillings  in  a  year. 

"  Secondly — Even  though  the  existing  type  of  oil  public  service 
car  was  built  heavier  throughout,  and  a  more  powerful  engine  substi- 
tuted, I  find  from  experience  the  design  in  many  vital  points  is  not 
suitable  for  this  particular  class  of  work,  owing  to  ( 1 )  constant  varia- 
tions in  load  ;  (2)  incessant  starting  and  stopping  ;  (3)  lack  of  really 
competent  drivers,  the  latter  being  a  point  I  will  touch  on  later. 

"  Take  point  No.  1.  A  driver  adjusts  his  brakes  and  chains  before 
leaving  the  depot.  He  procures  a  full  complement  of  passengers — 10. 
With  what  result  ?  Chains  go  out  of  adjustment  and  the  brakes  rub  on 
the  tires.     This  must  be  obvious  to  the  makers,  gentlemen. 

"  Point  No.  2.  Except  with  careful  drivers,  the  continual  starting 
and  stopping,  compulsory  in  street  traffic,  is  a  severe  strain  on  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  car,  and  I  believe  this  factor  has  almost  more  to  do 
with  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  cars  than  anything — very  often,  too, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pull  up  suddenly  to  prevent  accident. 

' '  Lastly — Drivers.  I  have  given  this  question  most  careful  thought 
and  attention.  Not  being  able  to  alter  the  defects  in  the  cars,  I  tried 
the  only  other  remedy,  to  improve  the  drivers.  In  this  I  was  par- 
tially frustrated,  for  I  found — after  carefully  training  men  and  giving 
them  every  possible  encouragement  to  make  themselves  efficient,  not 
only  as  drivers  but  mechanics,  other  small  companies  started  up  with 
three  cars  here  and  three  cars  there,  and  by  means  of  an  extra  shilling 
a  week  and  the  promise  of  a  new  car,  I  found  my  best  men  Leaving 
me,  and  then  I  had  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  again. 

"  I  firmly  believe  the  motor  industry,  and  motor  public  services, 
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have  suffered  more  through  bad  drivers  than  anything,  and  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  urging  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  certify  a  man  to  be 
an  efficient  driver  when  he  is  far  from  it.  I  can  honestly  say  I  have 
had  many  men  come  to  me  with  excellent  characters,  who  when  I 
asked  them  the  simplest  question  were  absolutely  at  sea.  After  a 
driver  has  been  with  me  a  considerable  time,  and  besides  being  a  good 
driver,  is  capable  of  doing  his  own  repairs,  I  give  him  a  printed  cer- 
tificate which,  so  far  as  his  efficiency  goes,  is  his  character. 

' '  There  is  one  other  important  point  which  I  must  not  omit — tires. 
I  think  I  have  tried  almost  every  make  at  every  price.  The  tire  which 
to-day  gives  me  by  far  the  best  results  is  the  '  Castle '  vulcanized 
tire,  supplied  by  the  North  British  Rubber  Company.  If  the  ordinary 
'Clincher  '  section  is  used,  I  should  most  certainly  advise  nothing  under 
a  3-inch  section  on  the  driving-wheels — and  would  even  prefer  3^-inch 
or  33^  -inch  section.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  the  bad  points. 
With  your  permission  I  would  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  for  a  future 
car  suitable  for  the  work,  and  with  which  I  am  confident  it  would  be 
more  than  possible  to  compete  with  any  existing  tramway  company  in 
the  country.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  car  should  not  be  under 
fourteen  passengers,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  conductor  being  carried. 

"  To  cam- this  number  of  passengers  I  do  not  think  anything  un- 
der a  12-b.  h.-p.  motor  should  be  used,  but  I  am  strong  on  the  point 
that  only  an  engine  with  two  cylinders  be  employed.  All  working- 
parts  should  be  encased,  and  while  electric  ignition  might  be  used  to 
advantage,  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  tube  should  be  fitted  as  well. 
It  should  be  made  impossible  for  the  driver  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  engine  above  normal.  All  wearing  parts  must  be  accessible, 
adjustable  and  easily  and  cheaply  replaced.  One  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  of  the  present  public  service  car  is  the  time  lost  gaining 
access  to  various  parts.  I  think  a  good  many  of  the  present-day  evils 
could  be  got  over  by  having  the  existing  shaft  stationary  horizontally, 
and  instead  of  sliding  the  shaft  and  friction  clutch  together,  slide  the 
clutch  itself  along  the  shaft.  The  connection  to  the  road  wheels 
would,  I  think,  be  better  with  gearing  in  place  of  chains. 

'  'As  regards  lubrication,  this  should  be  done  from  one  oil  reservoir 
with  pipes  leading  to  all  the  journals.  While  I  have  always  found  the 
' '  Stauffer ' '  lubricator  very  efficient,  the  time  taken  to  grease  twenty 
cars  is  very  considerable.  A  car  on  these  lines  being  built,  let  us  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  the  motor  car  for  street  traffic,  which  is  obvi- 
ous.     You  have  all   the  advantages  of  the  'bus,  in  that  your  cars  can 
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run    on    any  route    according  to  the  requirements  of  the  traffic,   and 
moreover  you  take  your  passengers  direct  from  the  pavement. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  upheave  your  streets  and  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  laying  rails,  building  power  stations,  etc.  With  the 
finest  mechanical  tramway  system  yet  produced,  one  accident  at  once 
disorganizes  the  whole  system,  as  we  see  very  forcibly  in  Edinburgh 
nearly  every  day. 

■ '  The  cost  per  mile  of  running  a  good  car  is  about  two-thirds  of 
a  cent,*  which  I  think  compares  quite  favorably  with  any  tramway 
system.  For  suburban  traffic  motor  cars  seem  particularly  suitable,  as 
passengers  can  be  conveyed  with  safety  at  a  greater  speed  than  would 
be  possible  or  safe  with  any  other  vehicle.  For  three  months  last 
winter  I  ran  such  a  service  to  a  small  village  three  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  time  table,  and  as  I  brought  people  into  town  in  twenty 
minutes,  as  against  forty  by  '  bus,  I  charged  an  extra  halfpenny  over 
the  'bus  fare.  This  the  people  resented,  so  I  withdrew  the  cars  for 
another  service. 

"  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time,  gentlemen,  but 
in  two  words  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  means  adopted  by  my  com- 
pany to  overtake  and  check  repairs  and  fix  responsibility.  When  each 
car  comes  in  at  night,  the  driver  is  given  a  '  report '  sheet  with  a  list 
of  all  the  main  parts  of  the  car  printed.  Opposite  any  part  which 
needs  attention  he  makes  his  remarks.  The  foreman  makes  an  extract 
of  these,  and  allocates  the  work  among  the  night  engineers.  The 
head  engineer  hands  a  report  to  the  foreman  in  the  morning,  stating 
all  the  work  done,  and  by  whom  each  respective  job  is  done.  When 
the  driver  takes  over  his  car  in  the  morning,  he  is  given  back  his 
previous  night's  report  sheet.  On  the  bottom  of  this  is  a  place  for 
him  to  fill  in  any  items  which  he  reported  which  had  not  been  given 
effect  to,  and  that  clears  him  from  responsibility  in  case  of  accident. 

"  My  company  has  carried  over  5,000  passengers  in  one  day,  and 
over  1,000  in  one  car  in  one  day.  We  had  cars  last  year  as  far  north 
as  Inverness  and  as  far  south  as  here,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  we  have  never  injured  in  the  slightest  degre< 
any  passenger — which  is  a  tribute  to  the  men  employed  by  our  com- 
pany. 

"  I  would  again  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  giving  me  your 
attention,  and  I  can  only  trust  that  the  motor  industry,  in  all  it- 
branches,  will  prosper  as  it  should  and  is  bound  to  do." 

*Mr.  Outhwaite  here  referred  to  cost  of  petroleum  spirit  only. 
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At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  paper  was  very  freely  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Hutchings,  Edge,  Morris,  Rollo,  Gretton 
and  French. 


A  story  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  automobile  papers  to 
the  effect  that  Harvard  University  has  found  it  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue its  veterinary  department,  there  being  only  seventeen  students 
who  care  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ailments  of  the  horse.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  young  men,  recognizing  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  automobile,  believe  it  would  be  better  to  study  mechanics 
than  the  poulticing  of  horses.  One  of  our  English  contemporaries, 
the  Motor  Car  Journal,  in  commenting  upon  this,  says  that  this  state- 
ment, like  many  reports  from  the  United  States,  seems  hardly  credible. 


Senator  Piatt  recently  introduced  a  bill  to  Congress  which  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  difficulties  and  inconvenience  caused  to  owners  of 
automobiles,  caused  by  an  act  which  practically  prohibits  the  taking 
of  machines  using  gasoline  across  on  ferryboats  without  first  throwing 
out  the  gasoline.  The  bill,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Piatt,  if  carried 
through,  will  remove  this  difficulty.  The  wording  of  the  section 
covering  the  point  in  question  reads: 

' '  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  or  following  sections  of  this  act  shall 
prohibit  the  transportation  by  steam  vessels  of  gasoline  or  any  of  the 
products  of  petroleum  when  carried  by  motor  vehicles  (commonly 
known  as  automobiles)  using  the  same  as  a  source  of  motive  power; 
provided,  however,  that  all  fire,  if  any,  in  such  vehicles  or  automobiles 
be  extinguished  before  entering  the  same  vessels,  and  that  the  same  be 
not  relighted  until  after  said  vehicle  shall  have  left  the  same. ' ' 
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One     Season's    Experience     With    a    Steam 

Carriage 

By  P.   T.   REES 

I  HAD  some  new  experiences  during  the  summer  of  1900;  some 
have  been  of  the  most  delightful  sort,  others  have  been  provoca- 
tive of  remarks  which  were  positive  evidence  of  good  faith,  but 
not  meant  for  publication.  It  all  depended  upon  whether  the  'bile 
worked  according  to  catalog  or  according  to  the  perversity  of  inani- 
mate objects,  perversity  in  inanimate  objects  really  meaning  faulty 
design,  poor  material,  or  poor  workmanship,  or  all  of  them. 

I  prefer  in  this  case  to  designate  my  machine  as  a  'bile;  it  will  do 
as  well  as  to  give  the  correct  name;  it's  shorter,  and  besides  doesn't 
inform  the  reader  as  to  which  particular  one  it  is  of  the  half  score  or 
so  of  steam  carriages,  all  cut  off  the  same  stick  and  subject  to  the  same 
disorders. 

I  have  run  my  machine,  during  the  past  summer,  more  than  2,500 
miles,  over  all  kinds  of  country  and  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  although  I 
have  at  times  felt  inclined  to  dynamite  the  thing,  I've  had  pleasure 
enough  when  it  did  work  smoothly,  to  compensate  me  for  the  troubles 
— especially  after  the  troubles  were  past.  I  can  say,  however,  as  the 
result  of  my  experience,  that  no  one  should  start  on  a  tour  with  a 
steam  carriage,  as  steam  carriages  are  known  to  commerce  at  the 
present  time,  who  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  hands,  and,  in  fact,  when  go- 
ing on  a  long  trip,  a  suit  of  overalls  under  the  seat  cushion  may  and 
probably  will  be  found  very  useful.  Nor  should  any  novice  undertake 
a  lengthy  tour  in  one  of  these  machines  with  expectations  of  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

Unless  the  operator  has  had  previous  experience  with  steam  ma- 
chinery, or  has  at  least  studied  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  carriage,  his  chances  for  an  enjoyable  trip  arc  slim.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  the  case,  for  steam  engineering  is  hardly 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  steam  car- 
riages should  not  be  designed  and  built  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  petty 
troubles  with  which  the  present  productions  are  likely  to  mar  the  most 
enjoyable  recreation  I  know  of.  And  yet,  in  spiteof  the  petty  defects, 
the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience  convinces  me  thai  steam 
is  the  proper  power  for  a  carriage  in  which  to  travel  at  will  throughout 
the  country;  if  the   steam   machines  were  designed  and   built  as  they 
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could  and  should  be,  I  feel  confident  that  the  ranks  of  the  steam  sect 
would  be  swelled  rapidly  with  proselytes  from  the  faiths  of  internal 
combustion  and  electricity. 

When  I  purchased  my  machine,  I  started  to  run  it  home  myself. 
I  had  had  some  experience,  theoretical  and  practical,  with  steam;  I 
have  even  ridden  a  few  miles  in  the  cab  of  a  locomotive,  and  I  felt  my- 
self competent  to  handle  anything  that  went  by  steam  on  dry  land.  I 
had  talked  with  a  number  of  different  ' '  demonstrators ' '  and  ' '  in- 
structors ' '  representing  several  different  makes  of  the  same  kind  of 
machine,  and  I  didn't  really  feel  that  they  had  any  light  to  impart  to 
me  that  they  were  likely  to  impart — and  I  think  so  yet.  I  have  seen 
but  just  one  ' '  instructor  ' '  who  seemed  to  be  anything  else  than  an  ex- 
pert bicycle  rider  who  had  become  equally  expert  in  handling  a  steam 
carriage,  so  long  as  everything  worked  as  it  should.  The  one  excep- 
tion was  evidently  a  practical  and  competent  mechanic,  who  was  really 
capable  of  instructing;  he  was  sent  out  from  a  local  agency. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  started,  with  a  companion, 
and  darkness  soon  overtook  us,  bothering  me  to  see  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  glass;  just  one  instance  of  the  convenience  of  having 
gage  cocks,  but  I  got  along  fairly  well  by  reflecting  the  light  from  the 
side  lamp  with  a  small  hand  mirror  purchased  at  a  roadside  country 
store.  We  were  assured,  before  starting,  that  the  water  tank  held 
sufficient  water  to  run  twenty-five  miles.  We  climbed  some  hills, 
ploughed  through  some  sand  and  found  the  tank  empty  in  about  twelve 
miles.  But  we  didn't  get  home  that  night;  we  stabled  the  'bile  at  a 
hotel,  and  I  went  to  bed  to  dream  until  morning  of  driving  a  steam 
carriage  at  phenomenal  speed  over  strange  roads  in  which  huge  rocks, 
trees,  stone  walls,  and  other  formidable  obstacles  were  constantly  ap- 
pearing directly  in  front,  but  which  were  always  most  miracuously 
dodged.      It  was  an  entirely  strange  road  we  had  been  traveling. 

Next  morning  it  took  over  half  an  hour  to  get  up  steam  enough 
to  turn  on  the  main  burner;  something  had  clogged  the  "torch," 
and  as  there  was  present  during  the  operation  a  numerous,  inquisitive 
and  suggestive  audience,  we  did  not  enjoy  it  as  thoroughly  as  we 
might.  When  I  reached  home  I  took  the  torch  apart,  cleaned  it 
thoroughly,  and  when  put  together  again  it  would  get  up  steam  in 
four  or  five  minutes  ;  but  I  find  it  is  subject  to  such  stoppages,  which 
sometimes  can  be  removed  by  forcing  air  through  it  with  a  large  air 
pump,  and  sometimes  can't. 

We  got  started  finally,  and   after   covering  four  or  five  miles  of 
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macadam  at  a  good  rate,  the  pump  stopped  working,  or  at  least  failed 
to  keep  up  the  water,  which  began  to  fall  steadily  in  the  glass.  I  kept 
going  as  long  as  I  dared,  then  stopped,  turned  off  the  fire  and  began 
to  investigate.  I  soon  found  by  opening  the  drain  cock  in  the  expan- 
sion loop  of  the  feed  pipe,  that  water  was  not  running  from  the  tank 
to  the  pump,  and  as  the  tank  was  nearly  full  of  water,  and  the  tank 
valve  was  open,  it  was  obvious  that  the  passage  was  somewhere  ob- 
structed. I  couldn't  reach  the  opening  to  pipe  from  the  filling  hole 
as  the  wash  boards  were  in  the  way,  but  I  finally  discovered  another 
hand-hole  in  the  front  of  the  tank,  under  seat,  and  directly  over  the 
pipe.  Here  I  found  an  exceedingly  fine  gauze  strainer,  brazed  in  and 
covered  with  dirt  of  various  kinds,  which  I  scraped  off  as  best  I  could 
with  my  finger  nails,  then  punched  the  strainer  full  of  holes  with  a 
wire  nail.  In  its  place  I  have  had  a  fine  gauze  strainer  made  to  fit 
the  filling  hole  of  the  tank — kept  the  dirt  out  of  the  tank  after  that, 
and  ripped  the  original  strainer  out  altogether.  There  was  no  provi- 
sion made  for  washing  out  the  tank  when  the  thing  was  built,  all  the 
dirt  in  the  waters  of  creation  had  a  fair  chance  to  get  into  it,  and  the 
strainer  put  in  by  the  builders,  who  boast  in  their  literature  of  the  vast 
amount  of  gray  matter  expended  upon  each  one  of  the  several  hun- 
dred parts  of  the  machine,  wouldn't  let  a  molecule  of  such  dirt  get 
out  again. 

The  pump  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  features  of  these  ma- 
chines. The  ' '  auxiliary  ' '  hand  pump,  put  on  avowedly  to  pump  up 
the  boiler  when  standing  or  when  cold,  is  used  by  the  fellow  who  has 
it  to  do  a  portion  of  the  work  which  the  feed  pump  should  do,  but 
doesn't,  while  the  fellow  who  has  neither  the  auxiliary  hand  pump  nor 
an  injector,  raises  up  the  back  wheels,  or  one  of  them,  or  else  blows 
off  the  steam,  siphons  the  boiler  full,  and  fires  up  again.  Either  oper- 
ation is  very  amusing — to  the  spectators — and  the  fact  that  nearly 
everyone  who  is  watching  the  process  tells  of  some  other  fellow  he 
saw  just  the  other  day  in  just  the  same  predicament,  doesn't  seem  to 
have  the  tranquilizing  effect  on  one's  mind  and  language  that  the  nar- 
rator appears  to  expect.  The  stroke  of  the  feed  pump  is  too  short 
and  the  speed  too  great  to  be  effective,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
sometimes  to  work  out  a  bubble  of  air  which  gets  trapped,  especially 
on  a  hot  day  when  the  water  gets  low  in  the  tank  and  too  hot  to  bear 
one's  hand  in  it  for  longer  than  a  moment.  Although  1  soon  learned 
to  gage  the  consumption  of  water  quite  accurately  by  the  road  over 
which  I  was  traveling,  I  seldom  allow  my  tank  to  get   more   than   half 
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empty  when  touring,  and  seldom  pass  a  good  place  to  fill  up  ;  thus 
keeping  the  water  cooler  in  the  tank  and  avoiding  some  trouble  with 
the  pump.  At  its  best,  the  pump  on  my  'bile  will  not  supply  water 
to  the  boiler  as  fast  as  used  on  continuous  hard  pulling,  as  up  long 
mountain  grades,  or  through  long  stretches  of  sand,  while  on  good 
and  fairly  level  roads  I  can  set  my  by-pass  and  not  disturb  it  for  miles 
unless  the  pump  quits  altogether. 

I  had  heard  and  read  of  several  instances  of  steam  carriages  run- 
ning backwards  on  steep  grades  and  was  puzzled  to  account  for  it;  but 
on  a  trip  among  the  mountains  of  Northern  New  jersey,  far  from 
macadam  roads,  I  discovered  the  reason.  I  attempted  to  climb  a  hill 
which  looked  easy,  without  having  full  pressure  of  steam.  These  little 
machines  are  great  climbers,  so  long  as  they  hold  their  steam  (which 
isn't  long  on  a  hard  hill)  and  with  an  extra  large  sprocket  wheel  on 
the  driving  axle  and  without  a  passenger,  I  could  run  my  'bile  up  the 
face  of  Madison  Square  Garden  tower  without  an  incline,  providing  she 
could  get  toe-hold,  and  the  steam  lasted.  This  particular  hill  proved 
steeper  than  it  looked,  and  the  surface  was  far  from  smooth;  steam  went 
down  to  about  no  pounds,  and  I  stalled,  with  the  throttle  wide  open. 
Knowing  the  inefficiency  of  the  common  band  brake  for  the  backward 
motion,  I  left  the  throttle  open  to  assist  the  brake  in  holding  the  car- 
riage until  the  steam  ran  up  again,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  slight 
backward  movement,  as  I  expected  the  combined  efforts  of  the  brake 
and  throttle  would  stop  her  in  a  few  inches. 

My  companion  made  some  remark  about  getting  out  to  push,  and 
I  turned  my  head  to  reply,  when  suddenly  the  'bile  gave  a  leap  back- 
wards and  started  down  the  hill  again  at  a  surprising  rate.  Fortunately 
the  road  was  straight  at  that  point  and  I  had  time  to  see  that  the  re- 
verse lever  had  jumped  back  and  that  my  machine  was  going  down 
hill  backwards  with  the  throttle  wide  open.  I  quickly  threw  it  ahead 
again  and  held  it  there  until  we  stopped;  by  which  time  we  had  steam 
enough  to  go  on.  With  a  link  motion  engine  the  valves  have  a  ten- 
dency to  drag  the  reverse  lever  forward  when  the  engine  is  moving 
forward,  and  backwards  when  turning  the  other  way,  and  it  was  clear 
to  me  then  how  the  man  I  had  been  told  of  a  day  or  two  previous,  had 
been  run  away  with  backwards  on  a  steep  hill,  and  had  brought  up  into 
a  mill  race  beside  the  road.  When  I  got  home  again,  I  drilled  some 
holes  in  the  quadrant,  against  which  the  reverse  lever  bears,  just  large 
enough  for  the  pin  which  projects  from  the  inner  side  of  the  lever  to 
enter;  now  my  reverse  lever  stays  where  I  put  it. 
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My  'bile  has  the  single  bar  or  "  slipper  "  guides,  and  they  and  the 
crossheads  are  too  small— not  enough  bearing  surface,  wear  rapidly  and 
run  dry  in  a  dozen  miles.  They  should  have  oil  cups.  The  other 
bearings,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  easily  run  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  with  a  drop  of  oil. 

With  a  companion,  I  made  one  trip  of  nearly  500  miles  up  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  thence  to  Troy  and  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, and  back  by  the  same  route  to  Albany.  From  Albany  we  re- 
turned via  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Kingston,  thence  via  Ellen ville 
to  Port  Jervis,  along  the  Delaware  to  the  Water  Gap,  and  home  across 
New  Jersey.  It  is  a  delightful  trip,  through  a  most  beautiful  country 
and  over  roads  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  In  this  trip,  we  stopped 
over  night  at  Peekskill,  and  in  the  morning  found  that  rain  had  fallen 
during  the  night.  We  climbed  the  hills  in  the  Highlands  (of  which  my 
companion  said  that  some  of  them  were  so  steep  that  they  leaned  over 
backwards  on  top)  with  some  help  in  pushing  on  his  part,  and  got 
along  fairly  well  until  above  Fishkill.  Above  Fishkill  the  road  is  a 
beautiful  one  in  good  weather,  with  magnificent  trees  arching  over  it 
much  of  the  way;  but  the  rain  had  been  heavy  during  the  night  and  the 
roadbed  was  covered  with  slimy  mud  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  through 
which,  owing  to  the  side  slipping,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  kind 
of  time,  and  we  didn't  strike  dry  roads  again  until  we  were  near 
Hudson.  At  Hudson  we  took  a  supply  of  gasoline  and  started  for 
Albany,  which  we  were  desirous  of  reaching  that  evening;  but  the  ma- 
chine would' t  make  steam  a  little  bit.  I  couldn't  get  more  than  eighty 
pounds  at  most,  and  our  progress  was  necessarily  slow;  we  didn't  reach 
Albany  until  10  P.  M.,  and  there  was  no  good  place  to  stop  between. 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  stable  intending  to  take  down  the 
burner  and  clean  it  before  starting,  but  I  found  that  our  trouble  had 
been  caused  by  mud,  thrown  apparently  by  the  wheels  into  the  netting 
under  the  burner,  where  it  had  baked,  choking  up  the  netting  and  stop- 
ping the  draft.  A  stiff  wire  brush  removed  the  baked  mud  and  the 
difficulty,  and  we  had  plenty  of  steam  that  day;  when  but  a  few  miles 
out  of  Troy  we  overtook  a  machine  just  like  mine,  except  for  the 
maker's  name,  and  we  lost  two  or  three  hours  helping  its  owner  out 
of  several  troubles  in  which  he  seemed  hopelessly  involved. 

On  the  return  part  of  this  trip  I  broke  a  water  glass,  and  after  re- 
placing it,  refilling  the  boiler  and  firing  up,  I  had  trouble  with  those 
wonderful  check  valves,  which  closed  promptly  when  the  glass  broke, 
but  were  thereafter  disposed  to  close  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the 
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glass,  and  I  had  considerable  trouble  in  locating  the  exact  level  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  in  consequence.  At  Kingston,  next  morning,  I 
took  those  check  valves  out  of  the  cases  and  threw  them  away.  Then 
I  knew  the  passages  between  the  boiler  and  the  glass  were  free — had  to 
blow  the  boiler  off  anyway,  if  a  glass  broke,  and  the  only  difference  was 
the  danger  of  spoiling  the  varnish  on  the  wagon  body  with  the  hot 
water  from  a  broken  glass.  The  next  day  everything  went  lovely  as 
could  be  desired,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  noticed  that 
the  water  in  the  glass  responded  very  sluggishly  to  the  motion  of  the 
carriage,  and  finally  became  almost  stationary — an  infallible  sign  of 
stoppage  somewhere.  I  stopped,  blew  off  the  boiler,  took  out  the 
water  glass  and  found  a  piece  had  broken  off  the  bottom  end  and 
dropped  down,  practically  closing  the  bottom  opening,  while  a  portion 
of  the  rubber  gasket  had  worked  over  the  top  end  and  closed  that  open- 
ing, too.  A  new  glass  was  put  in,  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
the  back  wheels  and  turn  them  by  hand  to  pump  the  boiler  full.  The 
' '  Books  of  Instruction  ' '  tell  you  that  the  boiler  will  fill  by  gravity  in 
from  10  to  15  minutes,  but  from  my  experience  I  should  say  that  by 
gravity  alone,  10  to  15  years  would  be  more  nearly  correct. 

This  time  when  I  got  home  I  put  a  small  globe  valve  in  each  con- 
nection, and  now  I  don't  have  to  blow  off  my  boiler  if  a  glass  breaks, 
neither  do  I  have  "safety  "  checks  seating  themselves  at  the  wrong 
time. 

A  bad  feature  about  these  water  glasses  is  that  they  are  located 
too  far  from  the  boiler,  and  the  long  connections  add  to  the  angularity 
of  the  water  level  on  grades,  and  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  running  low  in  water.  They  also  have  a  peculiar  effect  when  the 
boiler  foams;  the  reverse  of  what  is  usual  on  ordinary  boilers.  The 
glass  and  the  long  bottom  connection  contain  water  which  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  foaming,  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  being  less  dense 
while  foaming,  that  in  the  glass  and  connection  rush  partly  back  into 
the  boiler,  at  such  times,  and  what  is  left  in  the  glass  is  solid  in  appear- 
ance. In  touring  where  many  different  kinds  of  water  are  used  during 
the  day,  the  boiler  should  be  blown  off  every  night  if  foaming  is  to  be 
avoided. 

On  another  trip  of  about  400  miles,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  boiler  foaming  one  day.  It  was  so  bad  that  I  stopped  two  or 
three  times  to  blow  off  the  boiler,  syphoning  it  full  of  fresh  water  and 
firing  up  again,  only  to  have  it  act  worse,  if  possible.  I  was  puzzled, 
until  I  discovered  that  my  companion,  after  washing  his  hands,  had  put 
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the  soap,  usually  carried  in  the  tool  box,  on  top  of  the  tank,  where  the 
heat,  the  moisture  and  the  slopping  from  the  tank  when  full,  had  soft- 
ened it,  and  it  had  worked  into  the  tank  through  a  vacant  bolt  hole  on 
top,  and  perhaps  past  the  cover  of  the  filling  hole.  The  soap  was  re- 
moved from  that  place,  the  top  of  the  tank  carefully  cleaned,  and  after 
one  more  blowing  off  and  a  fresh  tank  of  water,  my  trouble  ceased. 

On  one  of  my  trips,  the  joint  under  the  steam  chest  cover  blew  out 
— it  was  only  rubber  and  couldn't  be  guaranteed  for  any  length  of  time 
at  high  pressure. 

On  another  trip  the  joints  blew  out  of  both  cylinder  heads,  and, 
although  I  was  assured  at  the  factory  that  these  were  ground  joints, 
on  taking  off  the  covers  I  found  remains  of  some  sort  of  joint,  I 
couldn't  tell  what,  which  I  carefully  scraped  off  and  replaced  with 
common  brown  wrapping  paper  and  boiled  oil.  Another  time  I  had 
just  got  up  steam  when  I  noticed  that  the  throttle  lever,  which  I  knew 
was  in  the  closed  position  when  I  started  the  fire,  was  now  in  an  open 
position,  and  upon  taking  hold  of  it  found  it  was  free  from  the  valve. 
Upon  investigation,  I  found  the  stem  broken  in  the  thread  ;  it  was 
very  light  and  of  the  poorest  brass,  and  scarcely  any  metal  was  left  to 
hold  it  together  where  the  thread  was  cut. 

The  chain  is  one  part  of  the  machine  which  requires  careful  atten- 
tion, especially  on  a  tour  ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  "stretch" 
will  develop  and  in  how  short  a  time.  All  bicycle  rules  for  chain  ad- 
justment fail  to  fit  the  case  of  a  'bile.  I  tighten  my  chain  until  it  is 
almost  rigid — the  weight  of  two  persons  will  depress  the  springs 
enough  to  give  it  all  necessary  slack.  -If  left  slack  when  the  carriage 
is  empty,  the  load  is  quite  certain  to  add  enough  more  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  springs  to  make  it  a  possible  source  of  danger.  There  is 
little  likelihood  of  trouble  while  using  steam  and  the  chain  is  under 
tension,  but  when  running  shut  off,  as  down  a  hill,  it  will  get  swaying 
from  side  to  side  if  loose,  and  as  there  is  a  constant  change  of  length. 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  body  on  the  springs,  it  only  requires  the 
proper  combination  of  sway  and  depression  to  cause  the  chain  to 
mount  the  sprocket — then  there's  trouble.  It  happened  with  me  on  a 
tour,  before  I  had  learned  to  tell  by  the  sound,  when  running,  that  the 
chain  was  getting  slack.  Fortunately,  I  was  down  the  hill  and  moving 
quite  slowly  on  the  level,  for  the  chain  jammed  between  the  sprocket 
wheel  and  the  frame  strut  which  encircles  the  compensating  gear.  It 
stopped  the  wheels  instantly,  and  had  our  speed  been  greater  would 
have  been  far  from  beneficial  to  the  tires,  to  say  nothing  oi  thechances 
of  my  companion  and  myself  taking  a  header. 
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A  very  simple  improvement  would  be  to  have  the  brake  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  could  be  fastened  when  applied,  when  desirable  to  do 
so.  This  would  be  a  safeguard  against  running  away  when  the  car- 
riage is  left  standing  alone,  and  would  be  a  great  convenience  when 
the  operator  has  occasion  to  stop  on  some  steep  hill,  and  has  no  com- 
panion to  hold  the  brake  while  he  dismounts. 

There  are  some  very  gratifying  things  about  traveling  in  a  'bile, 
to  one  who  has  ridden  a  bicycle  for  years  and  has,  not  so  long  ago 
either,  encountered  some  of  the  rural  prejudice  against  that  ' '  silent 
steed. ' '  One  thing  is,  that  the  road-hog  who  maneuvres  his  team  so 
as  to  crowd  you  into  the  gutter  with  your  bike,  gives  you  room  to 
spare  when  he  meets  you  in  your  '  bile.  Another  is  the  friendly  feeling 
manifested  everywhere  I  have  been  with  my  machine  by  all  classes  of 
people.  The  farmer,  who  used  to  cuss  the  bike  and  its  rider,  now 
says  when  he  meets  the  'bile,  "  Great  things,  ain't  they?  Guess  I'll 
have  to  get  one  some  day.  Never  mind  these  old  hosses,  I'll  take 
care  of  them — they've  got  to  get  used  to  them  machines,  and  they 
may  as  well  begin  now. ' '  At  any  suspicion  of  trouble,  willing  ones 
are  numerous  and  prompt  in  their  offers  of  assistance.  Caught  unex- 
pectedly by  nightfall,  on  one  occasion,  with  no  oil  in  the  side  lamps,  I 
stopped  at  a  country  store  to  get  them  filled.  The  proprietor  filled 
them  for  me  himself,  and  in  doing  so  ran  them  over  and  wasted  three 
times  the  oil  that  went  into  the  lamps  ;  but  when  it  came  to  compensa- 
tion, I  had  to  force  it  upon  him. 

As  I  said  before,  I've  run  my  machine  over  2,500  miles  during 
the  past  season,  and  I  haven't  caused  a  runaway — not  one.  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  ' '  letting  her  out ' '  once  in  a  while,  and  have  covered 
ground  at  a  lively  rate  sometimes,  on  good  road,  but  the  sight  of  a 
horse  coming,  or  standing  beside  the  road  is  a  sign  for  me  to  slow  up, 
and  I  never  pass  one  until  I  see  that  it  is  not  going  to  give  its  driver 
trouble,  and  if  a  horse  is  disposed  to  act  badly,  I  find  that  the  best 
course  is  to  stop  my  machine  and  insist  upon  having  the  horse  driven 
past.  I  haven't  much  faith  in  horses  anyway,  and  I  don't  care  to  do 
anything  which  is  likely  to  aggravate  the  non-'bile  public,  and  lead  to 
annoying  restrictive  legislation  against  the  coming  vehicle. 


A  French  Racing  Car 


THERE  seems  to  be  every  indication  that  this  spring  and  summer 
will  witness  the  importation  into  this  country  of  a  number  of 
foreign   built  racing  machines.      Every  little  while  one  reads 
in  his  daily  newspaper  that  some  well  known  American  automobolist 
has  just  ordered  from  some  European  builder,  a  special  car  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  much  faster  than  any  other  vehicle  ever  built. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  the  causes  for  the 
apparent  favor  with  which  American  automobile  enthusiasts  look  upon 


Darracq  Racing  Carriage.     80  Horse-Power 

French  racing  cars.  That  it  does  exist  is  evident.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  American  manufacturer  is  more  practical  and  does  not 
consider  that  the  average  person  wants  a  fast  vehicle,  and  therefore 
has  not  given  it  the  thought  and  study  accorded  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  France  has  pro- 
duced some  phenomenal  machines  so  far  as  power  and  speed  arc  con- 
cerned. For  some  time  past  rumors  have  been  rampant  to  the  effect 
that  many  builders  over  there  have  been  engaged  quietly  in  construct- 
ing powerful  machines,  and  in  this  connection   it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
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present  an  illustration  of  the  Darracq  racing  car,  the  photograph  for 
which  was  taken  specially  for  the  Automobile  Magazine  at  the 
company's  works  at  Suresnes,  near  Versailles. 

The  carriage  is  fitted  with  an  80  horse-power  motor  and  has  been 
built  to  take  part  in  the  great  race  of  1901,  between  Paris  and  Berlin. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  fastest  machine  actually  in 
Paris.  There  are  four  cylinders.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  both 
tube  and  electric  ignition.  Lubrication  is  accomplished  from  a  central 
box  which  is  seen  at  the  front  of  the  mechanician's  seat. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  driver  brakes  with  both  feet,  and  his 
position  in  the  seat  admits  of  the  application  of  great  power  to  the 
brake.  The  arrangement  of  sprocket  drive  is  similar  to  the  Panhard 
and  other  French  machines.  The  spokes  of  the  rear  wheels  are  rein- 
forced where  the  rear  sprocket  is  bolted  to  them,  and  are  fitted 
with  5"  Michelin  tires,  while  the  front  wheels  have  3"  tires  of  the 
same  make. 
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A  Few   Dont's 

ON'T  light  a  match  to  see  if  your  gasoline  tank  is  full  or  empty. 
A  friend  who  did  so  is  minus  a  $  r ,  200  machine — he  expects  to 
be  out  of  the  hospital  next  month. 


Don't  hunt  for  a  leak  with  a  match  or  any  kind  of  a  light  except 
an  incandescent  lamp.  Even  then  it's  safer  to  let  the  other  fellow  do 
the  hunting.      Shut  off  all  the  valves  you  can  find  and  wait  till  morning. 

Don't  smoke  a  cigar  or  pipe  when  filling  your  tanks  or  when 
around  them  in  any  way.  The  servant  girl  and  the  kerosene  can  fur- 
nish material  enough  for  the  paragraphers. 

Don't  bother  with  your  machine,  except  to  clean  it,  as  long  as  it 
is  working  well.  Continued  "  fix  in'  "  when  it  didn't  need  it  has 
ruined  many  a  good  machine. 

Don't  race  on  the  public  roads.  You  may  get  beaten,  thrown 
out  or  arrested — possibly  all  three,  and  either  one  is  bad  enough. 
It's  against  the  law,  and  it  brings  discredit  on  automobiles  in  general. 


The    Man   with   the   Mileage 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  ' '  centuries  ' '  he  leans 

Across  the  tiller  wheel  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 

His  is  the  emptiness  of  the  mileage  face  ; 

His  back  might  bear  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  needfulness  and  caution, 

A  thing  that  looks  not  and  never  cares, 

Stolid  and  stunning,  a  brother  to  the  trolley  car  ? 

Who  slanted  down  those  gleaming  controlling  bars  ? 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  that  lamp  ? 

Is  this  the  thing  the  vehicle  maker  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  street  and  boulevard, 

To  trace  the  paths  and  search  the  suburbs  for  a  road, 

To  feel  the  joy  of  swift  locomotion  ? 

Is  this  the  dream  dreamed  by  the  maker  of  the  machine, 

Who  stiffened  that  strong  running  frame  of  steel  ? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  road  to  the  road-house 

There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 

More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  pedestrians, 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  passer  by, 

More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  Apollo  Belvedere  ! 

Slave  of  the  tire  of  rubber,  what  to  him 

Are  rules  of  parks  and  swing  of  coppers'  clubs, 

What  the  long  reaches  of  the  law's  strong  arm, 

The  broken  leg,  the  reddening  nose  ? 

Through  this  dread  shape  the  scorching  age  looks  down, 

Fast  time's  tragedy  is  in  that  steersman's  stoop. 

Through  this  dread  shape,  humanity  betrayed, 

Twisted,  bent  over  and  all  humped, 

Cries  protest  to  makers  of  the  motor, 

A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O,  manufacturers,  dealers  in  all  lands  ! 

Is  this  the  chromo  that  you  give  the  world, 

This  monstrous  thing,  distorted  and  awry  ? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape, 

Give  back  the  proud  and  upward-looking  head, 

Make  right  the  awful  sinuosity, 

The  parabolic  incurvation,  deflection  serpentine? 

How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man  ? 

How  answer  this  brute  question  in  that  hour 

When  he  is  bent  just  like  a  boomerang  ? 

How  will  it  be  with  makers  of  the  motored  one, 

With  those  who  turned  him  to  the  thing  he  is. 

When  this  bent  terror  tries  to  straighten  up, 

After  he  has  reeled  off  all  his  centuries  ?         — Motor  U  b 


The    Roads   of  Our   Country 

THE  following  extracts,  taken  from  an  address  delivered  by 
Honorable  Martin  Dodge,  at  the  Good  Roads  Convention, 
held  at  Denver,  October  29,  1900,  may  prove  of  interest  to 
automobilists.  Mr.  Dodge  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Road 
Inquiries,  United  States   Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  author  has,  for  many  years  past,  made  a  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  question,  and  anything  he  may  have  tosiy  on 
the  subject  we  may  be  assured  is  reliable.  He  is  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  the  improvement  and  better  maintenance  of 
our  highways. 

To  those  who  may  be  interested  in  roads  connecting  centers  of 
population,  between  which  the  transportation  of  freight  by  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles  may  be  carried  on,  his  remarks  ought  to  prove  of 
value.     We  quote  : 

' '  In  the  early  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  undertook  to  build  and  maintain  national  roads.  It  was 
the  thought  and  expectation  of  the  early  statesmen,  that  a  system  at 
least  as  universal  as  the  railroad  system  now  prevailing,  should  be 
built  and  maintained  by  the  general  Government  out  of  the  common 
funds  of  the  general  revenue.  But  that  policy  was  abandoned  about 
two  generations  ago,  mainly  because  the  railroad  system  was  found  to 
be  a  much  better  and  much  cheaper  method  than  could  ever  be  ob- 
tained by  improvement  under  the  ancient  system.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  change  in  the  Government  policy  the  construction  of  the  com- 
mon highways  was  turned  over,  first,  to  the  States  ;  also,  the  national 
road  which  was  built  by  the  Government  before  that  time,  was  turned 
over  to  the  various  States  in  which  it  lay,  and  by  the  States  it  was 
again  turned  over  to  the  counties  ;  also,  the  policy  of  each  State  soon 
resulted  in  turning  over  to  the  localities  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  com- 
pleting the  highway  system. 

' '  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  cost  of  transportation  over  the 
highway  is  at  the  present  time  almost  as  great  as  it  was  two  genera- 
tions ago,  and  yet  in  reference  to  all  the  other  means  of  transportation 
there  has  been  such  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  facilities  that  it  is 
really  marvelous  that  we  are  able  to  have  our  transportation  so  rapid 
and   so   cheap.      It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  it  costs  25 
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cents  per  ton  mile  for  moving  freight  by  animal  power  over  the  com- 
mon roads,  while  it  costs  only  about  one-half  a  cent  a  mile  for  moving 
the  same  amount  over  the  better  system,  which  is  so  commonly  used 
all  over  the  country,  and  wherein  the  inanimate  power  is  substituted 
for  the  animal  power  that  was  so  universal.  You  will  notice  that  in  the 
matter  of  ratio  it  is  fifty  to  one.  In  other  words,  it  costs  as  much  to 
transport  a  product  one  mile  by  the  ordinary  system  of  animal  power, 
as  it  costs  to  transport  it  fifty  miles  by  the  prevailing  system  in  this 
country.  That  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  but  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately so. ' ' 

In  another  part  of  his  able  paper,  Mr.  Dodge  refers  to  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  Government  has  contributed  to  the  River  and 
Harbor  Commission,  looking  to  the  deepening  of  water  in  rivers  and 
harbors,  arguing  from  this  that  the  Government  ought  to  support  in  a 
much  more  liberal  manner  than  it  does,  the  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  its  highways. 

The  paper  is  replete  with  points  of  interest,  and  refers  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  automobile  as  another  reason  for  a  more 
aggressive  and  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 


O  !  Thou  most  faithful  of  brutes 

And  beast  of  burden, 

Thou  friend  of  women  and  children, 

Victim  of  the  summer  fly 

And  divers  other  annoyances 

Which  made 

Thy  use  an  uncertain  quantity, 

It  now  doth  look 

As  if  thy  days  of  service 

Approached  their  close. 

For  I  !  The  horseless  vehicle, 

The  herald  of  the  "  horseless  ago," 

Will  put  thee  out  of  business. 

Man  may  love  thee  well, 

But  t' would  seem  as  though 

He  loves  me  better. 


International     Automobile     Exhibition      at 
Agricultural  Hall,  London 

THERE  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  interest  in  automobilism  is 
world  wide.  American  vehicles  are  seen  upon  European  streets, 
European  wagons  are  popular  in  the  United  States.  This  be- 
ing so,  the  International  Exhibition  of  Motor  Cars  to  be  held  in 
Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from  May  4  to  11,  of  the  present  year, 
ought  to  draw  from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

This  great  show  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  hall  selected  is  the  largest 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  all  the  space  on  the  ground  floor  has 
been  taken,  and  for  the  first  time  exhibitors  will  be  compelled  to  use 
the  gallery. 

The  demonstrating  arena,  in  which  hundreds  of  vehicles  can  be 
accommodated,  will  be  used  for  showing  the  speed  and  reliability  of 
cars,  and  also  provide  inventors  and  drivers  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  skill  in  steering.  Altogether  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
machines  will  be  on  view.  On  previous  occasions  the  presence  of  ex- 
hibitors from  the  United  States  has  been  a  feature,  and  again  there  is 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  interested  in  automobilism  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  visitors  from  the  States  will  have  personal 
attention,  and  whether  they  go  as  exhibitors  or  sightseers,  they  will 
be  interested  and  instructed.  The  entries  already  received  justify  the 
statement  that  the  exhibition  will  be  the  most  representative  display  of 
motor  vehicles  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Cordingley,  who  organized  the  first  automobile  show  held  in 
Great  Britain,  is  to  have  charge,  and  that  is  saying  enough.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  American  exhibits  will  be  larger  than  ever  before. 


An  Irishman  was  driving  an  automobile  puffing  laboriously  up  a 
steep  grade  when  a  passer-by  hailed  him  and  shouted  that  the  brake 
was  on ;  but  the  driver,  with  an  accent  of  contempt  for  such  ignorance, 
replied:  "  Begorra,  can't  you  understand  that?  'Tis  to  keep  the  ma- 
chine from  going  backjiown  the  hill  !  ' ' 


(  We  desire  those  interested  in  both  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  Auto- 
mobiles to  send  in  for  use,  in  this  department,  whatever  they  think  may  be  of 
interest  to  us  or  our  readers. — Editors.  ) 


Automobiles  on  the  Installment  Plan 

NOW  that  the  automobile  business  has  practically  passed  through 
some  of  its  most  trying  seasons,  demonstrating  to  the  general 
public  that  it  is  stable,  and  as  an  oft-repeated  expression 
puts  it,  has  "come  to  stay,"  why  is  it  not  an  opportune  time  for 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  to  turn  undivided  attention  to  its 
development? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not  many  men  earning,  say  from 
three  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  year,  who  unhesitatingly  feel  like 
paying  out  all  the  way  from  seven  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  at  one 
time  for  a  motor  vehicle.  This  being  so,  it  would  seem  as  though 
immense  business  is  assured  to  any  company  with  wise  directors  and 
businesslike  methods  which  can  place  on  the  market  good,  reliable 
vehicles,  to  be  paid  for  in  regular  installments,  say  within  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years. 

If  it  was  possible  to  market  sewing  machines,  pianos  and  other 
commodities  in  this  way,  why  should  it  not  be  feasible  with  automo- 
biles? Upon  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  articles  referred 
to  (sewing  machines,  pianos,  etc.)  are  not  sold  direct,  but  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  much  as  some  people  may  be  averse  to  that  method  oi 
doing  business. 

Could  such  apian  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily,  needless  to  say 
it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  trade. 

Winchester,  Mass.  Alfred  Lamsdon. 


Know   Your   Gasoline 

1  BELIEVE  much  of  the  grief  and  disappointment  with  gasoline 
motors  comes  from  the  quality  or  condition  of  the  gasoline  at 
the  time  it  is  used.  There  is  gasoline  and  gasoline.  Some  will 
give  excellent  results,  while  other  qualities  will  not  work  at  all  satis- 
factorily. 

I  find  it  pays  to  strain  it  while  pouring  into  tanks,  by  putting  a 
piece  of  cheese-cloth  over  the  funnel.  You  will  usually  find  quite  a 
little  dirt  or  sediment  on  the  cloth  which  is  less  harmful  there  than  in 
the  carbureter  or  motor. 

Then  I  carry  a  hydrometer  in  my  tool  kit  just  as  much  as  a  monkey 
wrench,  and  test  every  new  lot  of  gasoline.  The  Winton  Company 
recommend  76  for  summer  and  86  for  winter  use.  Get  whatever  the 
maker  of  your  machine  suggests  as  being  best,  then  the  fault,  if  any, 
isn't  on  your  side.  Then  sometimes  water  gets  in  your  tanks  or  cans 
and  it  doesn't  work  well  in  the  cylinder  or  the  burner  either.  When 
you  are  out  on  a  trip,  of  course,  you  usually  have  to  take  whatever 
you  cm  get,  but,  even  then,  it's  well  to  know  what  you  are  getting, 
and  act  accordingly.  I  believe  the  more  a  man  knows  of  his  machine 
—  as  of  his  horse — the  better  service  he  will  obtain.  J.  R.  F. 

St.  George,  S.  I. 


The  Factor  of  Certainty   of  The    Horseless 
Vehicle — Automobiles  for  Summer  Hotels 

HOW  often  do  we  hear  prospective  purchasers  complaining  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  automobile.      They  would  not  hesitate  to 
buy  a  vehicle,  if  they  could  only  feel  sure   that  they  would 
not  break  down  when  out  on  the  road,  and  cause  a  good  deal  of  in- 
convenience thereby. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  subject  by  a  statement  made  to  me  recently. 
It  was  made  by  a  friend  who  owns  and  operates  a  gasoline  motor.  I 
say  operate,  because  I  happen  to  know  that,  if  there  is  one  man 
who  is  "  getting  his  money's  worth  "  out  of  an  automobile,  it  is  my 
friend.  He  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  user.  You  know  what 
I  mean,  one  of  those  fellows  who  get  their  machine  out  on  the  street 
instead  of  keeping  it  in  the  barn  ' '  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt, ' ' 
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and,  "  thieves  sometimes  break  through  and  steal."  That's  the  way 
a  good  many  of  us  treated  the  old  wheel  ;  kept  it  down  the  cellar  for 
weeks  at  a  time. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  subject.  This  friend  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  had  within  the  past  few  weeks  made  seven  trips  to  a  cer- 
tain point  44  miles  distant,  and  returned,  and  that  in  making  that  num- 
ber of  trips  he  was  delayed  but  twice  and  that  for  a  very  short  time. 

Now,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  that  machine  was  pretty  ' '  cer- 
tain "  as  compared  with  a  horse.  The  vehicle  used  was  not  of  special 
make,  but  a  stock  carriage.  Personally,  I  think  many  remarks  made 
as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  automobile  to  ' '  get  there  ' '  are  mere 
twaddle,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  there 
is  perhaps  as  great  uncertainty  surrounding  the  horse  vehicle  as  the 
horseless,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  advantages  possessed  by  the 
latter. 

Being  situated  up  here  in  a  section  of  the  country  which  is  fre- 
quented by  large  numbers  of  summer  visitors,  people  who  leave  the 
cities  in  order  to  spend  some  time  in  the  mountains  which  abound  here, 
it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  automobile  could  be  used  to  advant- 
age by  the  proprietors  of  our  summer  hotels. 

In  most  cases  these  hotels  employ  'buses  or  wagonettes  which  meet 
the  in-coming  and  out-going  trains,  and  convey  passengers  and  bag- 
gage to  and  from  the  hotel.  If,  instead  of  horses,  automobiles  were 
used,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  time,  as  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
' '  hitch  up  ' '  at  all. 

The  automobiles,  when  not  used  for  carrying  guests  to  or  from 
boats  or  trains,  could  be  used  to  take  parties  out  to  see  the  various 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  Joel  Smith. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    N.    Y. 


Should  the  Motor  Be  in  Front?      The  Ques- 
tion  of  Lightness 

WHY  is  it  that  so  many   of  our  American  automobile  builders 
seem  to  fail  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  having  the  engine 
placed  in  front  ?    That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  proper  place  for 
it  to  occupy.      Some  may  object  to  the  long  drive,  either  belt,  rope  or 
chain,  which  such  an  arrangement  would  necessitate,  but  that,  it  does 
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not  seem  to  me,  would  make  sufficient  difference  in  general  efficiency 
of  any  carriage  to  justify  sticking  to  the  idea  of  putting  the  motor  in 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  as  is  so  common. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  it  comes  to  getting  at  the  mechan- 
ism, the  placing  of  the  engine  in  front  offers  exceptional  facilities.  This 
.is  a  point  which  is  worth  thinking  about,  for  while  some  owners  are  in 
a  position  to  hire  men  to  do  that  part  of  the  work  for  them,  many 
of  us  are  compelled  to  do  much  of  it  with  our  own  hands. 

Then  again,  if  the  motor  be  placed  in  front,  if  any  air  is  about 
at  all  it  is  more  likely  to  get  it  than  if  placed  in  the  body  or  at 
rear.  I  am  not  here  advocating  any  pet  form  of  motor,  but 
merely  what  position  it  should  occupy  on  the  carriage.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  choice  in  the  matter  at  all,  it  should  be 
in  favor  of  the  front  end. 

There  may  be  good  reasons,  however,  for  not  putting  the  motor 
in  front.  If  so,  it  is  hoped  some  reader  will  state  them.  No  one  of  us 
knows  it  all.,  and  I  shall  hope  this  short  letter  may  call  out  some  inter- 
esting points  on  the  subject. 

The  question  of  the  weight  of  automobiles  is  one  which  is  con- 
stantly coming  up.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
happy  medium  in  this  connection.  Unquestionably  some  vehicles 
are  built  so  heavy  as  to  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
work  for  which  they  are  intended.  My  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  this  matter  of  weight  is  somewhat  of  a  fad  with  a  good 
many. 

I  heard  lately  of  an  eminent  French  automobile  engineer  who  had 
devised  a  scheme  which  was  calculated  to  be,  and  was  in  fact,  quite  a 
desirable  improvement,  and  applicable  to  any  gasoline  motor.  It  had, 
however,  the  serious  drawback  of  increasing  the  total  weight  by  about 
fifty  pounds.  That  fact  killed  the  probability  of  his  device  being  taken 
up  with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm.  If  he  had  invented  something 
which  would  have  reduced  the  total  weight  fifty  pounds,  the  public 
would  have,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  ' '  fallen  over  themselves  in  order 
to  obtain  it. " 

This  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  to  reduce  weight  was 
characteristic  of  the  bicycle.  The  weight  was  gradually  reduced  until 
almost  absurd.  People  seemed  to  consider  that  they  did  not  own  a 
wheel  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  weighed  less  than  twenty  pounds 
or  so.  Since  those  days  a  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  gradually 
the  heavier  wheel  is  coming  into  use  again. 
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This  is  probably  true  to  some  extent  of  the  automobile.  Light- 
ness seems  to  be  desired  particularly.  There  is  no  objection  to  this, 
of  course,  but  when  undue  emphasis  is  placed  upon  it,  then  it  is  wrong, 
and  manufacturers  would  do  well,  and  users  also,  other  things  being 
equal,  not  to  place  too  much  importance  on  this  matter. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Ned  Galliday. 


The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette : 

"It  was  stated  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court  yesterday  that  a 
motor  car  driven  by  a  drunken  man,  was  careening  madly  through 
the  Strand  the  other  day,  swerving  from  side  to  side  of  the  street,  at 
the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  constable  had 
fro  difficulty  apparently  in  arresting  the  mad  thing,  and  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  accidents.  It  is  incredible.  Fifteen  miles  an  hour  is 
about  the  rate  at  which  a, fire  engine  dashes  through  the  streets.  Now, 
supposing  the  engine,  which,  is  incredible,  of  course,  to  be  driven  by 
a  drunken  man,  and  to  take  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street,  how 
in  the  world  could  a  constable  arrest  its  progress,  and  in  what  way 
could  what  the  Yankees  call  an  '  eternal  smash '  be  averted?  With- 
out calling  into  question  the  arithmetical  attainments  of  the  policeman 
who  arrested  the  motor  car,  we  should  like  to  know  how  he  calculated 
the  speed  at  which  it  was  traveling. ' ' 

I  Here  we  have  another  sample  of  the  mistakes  often  made  by  offi- 
cers of  the  law.  It  is  true  the  blunder  was  made  by  a  London  police- 
man, but  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
and  such  a  mistake  is  not  beyond  some  of  our  American  policemen. 


The  Post  Office  Department  has  decided  upon  the  design  For 
stamps  to  be  used  during  1901  in  commemoration  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Exposition  at  Buffalo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  design 
shows  a  motor  vehicle  among  the  various  means  of  transportation. 


Mechanism  of  the  Duryea  Motor  Vehicle 

THERE  are  few  names  which  are  more  synonymous  with  automo- 
bile development  than  that  of  Charles  E.  Duryea.      In  1896, 
it  was  his  gasoline  vehicle  which  won  the  race  organized  by 
the    Cosmopolitan  Magazine.     The  course  on  that   occasion  was   be- 


Mechanism  of  the  Duryea  Vehicle 


tween  New  York  City  Hall  and  Tarry town-on-the- Hudson.  Ever 
since  1891  Charles  E.  Duryea  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles. 

Knowing  this,   it   gives  us  pleasure   to    present    to    our    readers 
some  facts   concerning  the  mechanism  of  the  machines  manufactured 
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by  the  Duryea  Power  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa.  We  recognize 
that  as  the  public  become  more  educated  to  the  automobile,  nat- 
urally more  interest  will  be  centered  in  the  wheels  which  ' '  go  'round. ' ' 
The  illustration  accompanying  this  article  shows  the  entire  mechanism, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mixer,  which  is  below  and  behind  the  cen- 
tral post  of  the  seat,  and  the  muffler,  which  is  below  and  behind  the 
motor.  The  motor  occupies  the  major  portion  of  the  body  and  con- 
sists of  triple  cylinders,  fed  by  a  single  fuel  pipe  leading  from  the 
mixer.  The  fuel  tank  is  under  the  floor  and  the  filling  opening  may 
be  seen  at  the  rear  left  hand  corner.  The  exhaust  chamber,  like  the 
fuel  pipe,  lies  across  the  top  of  the  motor  and  delivers  the  gases  to  the 
muffler  through  a  pipe  near  the  right  hand  side  of  the  body.  The 
exhaust  valves  and  sparkers  are  on  top  of  the  motor,  operated  by  a 
cam  shaft  inside  the  crank  case  ;  the  cam  gears  being  visible  near  the 
side  of  the  body.  The  crank  case  cover  is  quickly  removable,  expos- 
ing the  cranks,  bearings,  pistons  and  other  parts.  The  hill-climbing 
gear  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  fly-wheel,  occupying  but  a  space  of  about 
four  inches  between  the  fly-wheel  and  the  driving  sprocket.  The 
large  self-oiling  chain  connects  this  sprocket  with  a  15-inch  one  on  the 
rear  axle,  in  which  the  brake  is  placed.  These  large  sprockets  insure 
long  life  to  the  driving  parts.  There  is  no  countershaft  and  no  gears 
are  run  at  ordinary  speeds.  The  speed  of  the  carriage  is  varied  by 
throttling  the  motor,  much  as  a  steam  engine  is  throttled.  This  throt- 
tling effect  is  secured  by  twisting  the  controlling  handle,  while  raising" 
or  lowering  same  sets  the  clutches  by  means  of  a  lever  passing  from 
the  fly-wheel  near  the  forward  edge  of  the  body.  The  brake  pedal 
may  be  seen  at  the  front  of  the  floor,  just  between  the  panels  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  front  of  the  body.  A  reverse  pedal  is  at 
the  rear  of  the  floor.  The  water  tank  connections  are  apparent,  and 
the  seat  is  provided  with  removable  panels,  which  permit  inspection  of 
either  side  separately  and  without  raising  the  seat  if  preferred.  While 
this  arrangement  gives  complete  accessibility  and  any  part  may  be  re- 
moved in  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  further  accessibility  may  be  had  In- 
removing  the  side  panels  or  a  rear  panel. 

By  this  arrangement  nothing  around  the  mechanism  is  difficult  to 
get  at  and  yet  when  the  parts  are  in  place  a  neat  looking  American 
carriage-like  effect  is  secured,  without  any  odor  rising  from  the  motor 
in  front  of  the  operator  and  without  danger  of  getting  oil  on  the  finest 
clothing-.  The  feature  of  ease  of  control  by  either  hand  of  either 
rider  is  also  an  important  point. 


Foraging   for   Fuel 


By  I.  B.  RICH. 

DEACON  EBENEZER  BARTON  had  been  known  for  years  in 
the  town  of  Weston  as  an  uncompromising  conservative  in  all 
matters,  religious  and  secular.  He  lived  about  a  mile  out  of 
the  town,  but  never  was  there  weather  severe  enough  to  keep  him  from 
the  meeting  house  on  Sundays  and  prayer  meeting  nights — and  some 
of  the  unregenerates  used  to  say,  ' '  It  was  easy  tellin'  Deacon  Ebene- 
zer  was  a  Baptis'  'cos  he  never  carried  an  umberel  in  any  weather." 

Now,  Ebenezer  had  taken  to  himself  a  second  spouse  in  the  days 
when  bicycles  began  to  be  in  vogue,  and  though  she  hadn't  "drove 
him  distracted  ' '  by  wanting  one — or  at  least  saying  that  she  did — one 
of  her  pretty  nieces  was  an  early  devotee  and  pretty  nearly  made  the 
deacon  forget  all  his  words  of  piety. 

Being  a  forceful  man  and  a  leader  in  the  learned  councils  of  the 
aforesaid  town  he  forced  his  ideas  against  the  new-fangled  machines  as 
far  as  possible  and  actually  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  peace- 
ful tourist  from  wending  his  way  through  the  town  awheel  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  Some  of  the  latter-day  wheelmen  will  probably  scan  this 
with  doubting  eyes,  but  there  are  many  who  remember  this  form  of 
persecution  when  wheeling  out  from  staid  old  Boston,  say  sixteen 
years  ago. 

And  the  deacon  hadn't  grown  liberal  to  any  alarming  extent  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  pilgrimages  which  the  many  admirers  of  his 
niece  made  awheel  to  the  Barton  abode.  He  tolerated  them  now, 
however,  really  couldn't  help  it,  with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  their 
numbers,  and  his  Sunday  anti-riding  law  soon  became  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

It  was  this  same  Deacon  Ebenezer  who  stood  aghast  in  the  meet- 
ing house  yard  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  to  see  a  carriage  go  flying 
past  and  not  a  horse  in  sight.  No  sight  of  anything  but  a  faint  trail  of 
steam  out  behind  in  rather  a  ghostly  fashion. 

"Well,  I  snum,  Marthy,  what' 11  they  be  doing  next.  Must  be 
one  of  them  automobily  kerridges  I've  read  about  in  the  Ploughman. 
Bisikls  was  bad  enough,  scarin  hosses  and  raisin'  ractions  generally, 
but  this  is  wuss.  Chasing  round  the  country  when  they  otter  be  home 
or  at  church.      Now  I  draw  the  line  at  these  kerridges,  and  I  won't 
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have  none  of  them  hanging  round  our  place  nohow.  'Twas  a  reglar 
bisikl  headquarters  when  Edith  was  with  us,  but  if  Louise  has  anything 
to  do  with  any  automobily  fellers  there'll  be  trouble."  Louise  was  a 
younger  sister  who  was  now  stopping  with  them. 

>i<  ^  ^  %. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walker  was  a  live  young  man  of  Wayland — next  town 
to  Weston — and  about  as  full  of  pranks  as  a  college  boy  can  be.  He 
hadn't  any  specially  bad  habits,  but  when  there  was  any  fun  going 
around  he  usually  had  his  share.  His  chum,  Harry  Wilkins,  was  visit- 
ing him,  and  had  brought  his  new  Winton  with  him. 

"  She's  a  bird,  Harry,"  exclaimed  Joe,  as  they  went  rolling  along, 
"wish  I  had  one  like  it.  Must  get  the  Governor  interested.  'Praps 
he'll  get  one  then.  Ever  have  any  trouble  getting  gasoline  when  you 
are  out  on  a  trip  ?  ' ' 

"  Never  have  yet.  Don't  know  what  the  deuce  I'd  do  if  I  did. 
Lay  up  'till  I  could  get  some  I  suppose — don't  know  where — what 
town  is  this  anyway,  Joe,  mighty  pretty  road  this. ' ' 

"This  is  Weston,  Harry,  and  we  are  on  the  back  road — used  to 
ride  this  way  on  my  wheel  to  see  old  Deacon  Ebenezer's  niece. 
Mighty  pretty  girl  was  Edith,  too,  other  fellow  got  her  though.  Her 
sister  Louise  isn't  half  bad  either,  may  see  her  if  she  happens  to  be  out 
of  doors. ' ' 

' '  Any  law  about  stopping,  hate  to  see  a  girl  on  the  fly,  Harry. ' ' 

"No  law,  exactly,  but  a  whole  heap  of  gospel  in  this  case. 
Deacon  Ebenezer  is  plum  full  of  Baptist,  and  if  we  stopped  to-day 
with  this  thing  I'd  never  get  within  gunshot  of  Louise,  if  he  could  help 
it.  If  you'd  lived  in  the  next  town  to  the  Deacon  a  few  years  ago, 
you'd  know  more  of  the  Deacon.  Worst  anti-bicycle  crank  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  He's  a  terror  from  Terrorville.  'New 
fangled  contrivances  for  people  too  lazy  to  walk,'  as  he  puts  it.  Oh. 
no,  Harry,  my  boy,  we  don't  stop  at  the  Deacon's  to-day — Sunday — 
may  be  safe  to-morrow,  but  not  to-day,  nixie  !  " 

They  hadn't  gone  very  far,  however,  before  the  carriage  began  to 
slow  down,  and  stopped  before  they  knew  it.  Joe  looked  at  Hairy, 
and  Harry  returned  the  compliment  with  interest. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  old  trap,  anything  wrong?  " 

"  Give  it  up,  Joe,  just  seemed  to  make  up  its  mind  to  stop.  Let's 
look  around  and  see  what's  up.  Everything  looks  all  right.  Did  you 
fill  that  gasoline  tank?  No?  Well  1  didn't  either,  and  thought  1 
asked  you  to;  just  look  in  that  cubby  for  that  spare  can  of  gasoline. 
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Empty  eh?  That's  a  nice  pickle.  Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  any- 
how ? ' ' 

"  Jiggered  if  I  know,  Harry.  Might  just  as  well  be  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara,  except  that  we  can  walk  home.  Nearest  house  is  Deacon 
Ebenezer's,  I  just  told  you  about.  Might  just  as  well  apply  to  St. 
Peter  for  admittance  to  the  golden  gate  as  to  tackle  him  for  gasoline 
for  one  of  these  '  gol-darn  thrashing  machines,'  as  he  calls  'em — 
Sunday,  too.  Well  I  guess  that  we  better  call  the  Deacon's  off  and 
think  of  some  other  scheme.  If  the  old  thing  only  used  hard  cider,  or 
even  whisky,  we  might  get  a  little,  for  I  believe  he  does  keep  a  jug 
handy,  but  gasoline,  never. ' ' 

"Well,  if  the  Deacon's  is  the  only  place  around  here,  then  the 
Deacon  has  got  to  give  down  on  the  gasoline,  Sunday  or  no  Sunday. 
'Twont  do  for  you  to  go,  and  besides  I  want  to  s$e  that  pretty  niece. 
Louise,  did  you  say  ?  Rather  like  that  name.  Now,  Joe,  you  stay  here 
out  of  sight.  If  you  see  anyone  coming  back  with  me  you  groan  and 
hang  on  to  your  knee,  keep  mum  as  you  can,  but  call  me  Doctor,  if 
you  have  to  speak.  Now  be  a  good  boy  and  I'll  try  not  to  stay  too 
long  with  Louise. ' ' 

' '  Groan — hang  on  to  my  knee — call  you  Doc  !  What  the  deuce 
are  you  going  to  do,  anyhow,  Harry  ?  " 

' '  Going  to  get  some  gasoline,  now  remember, ' '  and  he  walked 
off  carrying  the  spare  can. 

It  wasn't  far  to  the  Deacon's,  just  up  over  the  hill,  but  the  elm 
trees  that  lined  the  road  completely  hid  the  carriage  from  view.  Harry 
walked  up  the  road  and  turned  into  the  dooryard  just  in  time  to  dis- 
cover a  very  pretty  girl  about  to  enter  the  house. 

"  Pardon,  but  is  this  Miss  Louise?  I  thought  so  from  the  de- 
scriptions I  have  heard.  Can  you  inform  me  if  the  Deacon,  your 
uncle  I  mean,  has  a  supply  of  alcohol  on  hand?  A  queer  thing  to  ask, 
isn't  it,  but  the  case  is  this: 

' '  A  friend  and  I  were  out  riding  along  the  road,  over  the  hill  a 
piece,  when  we  had  a  slight  accident.  Nothing  serious,  I  assure  you, 
but  as  a  physician  I  must  look  out  for  future  complications,  and  so  I 
come  to  you  for  a  little  assistance. ' ' 

; '  Yes,  of  course,  but  the  alcohol,  how  much  will  you  need  ?  ' ' 

"  About  a  gallon,  Miss.  The  new  ideas  in  medicine  use  it  freely  in 
cases  of  this  kind. ' ' 

' '  Be  you  a  Doctor  ?  Don't  look  like  one  seems  to  me,  but  they're 
turning  out  some  funny  ones  now  days,"  was  the  cheerful  welcome  of 
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the  Deacon  himself,  who  had  come  upon  the  scene  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  last  remark.      ' '  What  is  it  you  want  anyhow  ?  ' ' 

' '  He  wants  some  alcohol  Uncle,  friend  of  his  hurt  his  knee  in  an 
accident,  wants  to  try  a  new  method  of  treatment,  needs  about  a  gallon 
he  says.      We  haven't  got  a  gallon,  have  we,  Uncle  ?  " 

' '  Gallon  of  alcohol  ?  Guess  not.  Costs  too  much  to  keep.  Might 
have  a  pint,  but  that's  all.  Anything  else  do,  Doctor  whatsyername ? 
Never  want  a  man  to  come  to  me  for  help  and  go  away  with  an  empty 
can.  How'd  cider  do,  even  if  'tis  Sunday  and  most  time  for  afternoon 
service  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  cider  won't  do,"  said  the  Doctor  pro-tem,  as  he  seemed  to 
be  thinking  deeply,  "there's  alcohol,  oil  of  Bergundy  and  gasoline; 
haven' t  any  oil  of  Bergundy,  have  you  Deacon  ?  ' ' 

"Nope,  never  heard  of  it.  Guess  we've  got  gasoline  though. 
Take  the  Doctor's  can  and  fill  it  with  gasoline,  Louise,  that's  a  good 
girl,  and  then  we  must  get  ready  for  meetin. " 

*  *  *  * 

Armed  with  the  needed  fuel  Harry  wended  his  way  back  to  the 
carriage  where  Joe  was  waiting  and  proceeded  to  fill  his  tank  without 
delay. 

"How  the  deuce' d  you  get  it?  wasn't  the  Deacon  home?  see 
Louise  ?  '  dye  tell  them  what  you  wanted  it  for  ? ' '  were  a  few  of  the 
questions  fired  at  Harry  as  they  prepared  to  start  again.  But  the 
only  reply  was:    "  Got  the  gasoline,  didn't  I  ?     Isn't  that  enough?  " 

"  Now  we're  off  Josie,  my  boy,  and  you'd  better  lie  low  as  we  pass 
the  Deacon's.  I  don't  want  to  give  the  snap  away,  may  have  to  work  it 
again  some  time,"  and  the  way  the  Winton  was  pushed  by  the 
Deacon's  was  a  caution. 

^<  ^  >!-  * 

The  next  day  Joe  happened  in  the  Weston  store  as  the  Deacon 
came  in  with  his  gasoline  can. 

"  Give  me  five  gallons  more  gasoline,  Jim,  and  put  a  padlock  on 
it,  too.      I'm  getting  to  dern  green  fer  anything  in  my  old  age." 

' '  What's  the  matter,  Deacon  ?  ' ' 

"  Wal  I'll  tell  yer.  'Bout  a  week  ago  a  chap  comes  to  my  house 
and  says  his  automobeely  is  stuck  down  the  road,  wants  gasoline  to 
get  home  with.  Wal  I  don't  have  no  spechul  use  tor  them  things  no 
more'n  I  had  for  bisycles,  ez  you  may  kno,  an  1  told  him  to  go  to 
blazes  and  walk  home.      Sassed  me  back  some,  and  off  he  went. 

"  Purty  soon  another  feller  came  along   with   an   officious  lookin' 
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cap  on  and  a  bright  new  can,  and  walks  up,  and,  sez  he,  '  Do  you 
keep  gasoline  on  the  premises?'  sez  he.  Yes,  I  sez,  and  I'm  going 
to  keep  it,  too,  none  of  them  fellers  with  l  choo-choo  '  threshing  ma- 
chines going  to  get  it,  either. 

"  '  Well,'  sez  he,  'thout  seemin  to  notis  my  remarks,  '  as  you're  in- 
sured in  the  Northern  Liberties  Insurance  Company  (I  wondered  how  he 
knew,  clean  forgot  that  coffin  plate  of  theirs  wuz  on  the  house)  I  must 
either  test  the  gasoline  you're  using  or  revoke  your  policy.  There's  so 
much  poor  gasoline  being  sold  that  we  have  to  be  very  careful. ' 

"  With  that  he  pulls  out  a  funny  kind  of  thermometer  and  handed 
me  the  can.  4  Fill  it  full,'  sez  he,  '  for  a  thoro  test.'  Then  he  jammed 
the  glass  into  it.  '  Seventy-four  and  eighty-five  hundredths,'  sez  he, 
'a  little  below  standard.  Pretty  near,  but  I'll  have  ter  make  a  clost 
test  in  my  labertory. ' 

"  '  Seein's  I  have  to  take  it,  I'll  pay  fer  it,'  sez  he,  and  gives  me  a 
quarter. 

"  Wal,  I  was  feelin'  kinder  shaky  over  that  gasoline  stove  and  the 
insurance  policy,  when  I  hearn  a  racket  out  in  the  road,  and  there 
comes  one  of  them  machines.  Kinder  slows  up,  and  there's  the  two 
chaps  as  came  to  see  me,  the  one  I  fired  and  the  insurance  inspector, 
who  sings  out:  '  Yer  gasoline's  all  right,  Deacon,  works  fine,  don't 
worry  about  your  insurance  policy.'  Then  they  laffed,  and  I'd  a 
swore  if  I  hadn't  been  a  Deacon. 

"Wal  yesterday,  Sunday,  mind  yer,  a  spruce  looking  feller 
comes  up  with  a  can,  same  kind  of  one,  too,  and  began  talkin'  to 
Louise  'bout  an  accident  to  his  friend.  Sprained  knee,  or  sumthin'  of 
the  kind.  Wanted  a  gallon  of  alcohol  to  treat  it 'cording  by  a  new. 
idea.  Course  I  hadn't  any  alcohol,  knew  that  probably,  then  he 
wanted  oil  of  Bergundy,  or  some  such  stuff,  and  finally  said  gasoline 
would  do  on  a  pinch.      Sed  he  was  a  doctor,  and  I  believed  him. 

"  Wal,  he  got  the  gasoline,  and  'twasn't  long  before  another  one 
of  those  travelin'  saw-mills  went  flukin  by — didn't  stop  fer  nothin'. 
Now  I  ain't  dead  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  that  doctor  and  his  friend, 
looking  pretty  chipper  fer  a  feller  with  a  sprained  knee  though.  If  he 
had  a  asked  for  gasoline  first  off  I'd  a  spicioned  him  I  think,  but  when 
he  seemed  to  take  it  in  a  kinder  disappointed  way  I  never  thot  of  be- 
ing fooled.  But  the  next  man  that  gets  any  gasoline  from  me  fer  any- 
thing, broken  knees  or  episootic,  he's  got  ter  have  a  shot  gun  and  get 
fust  aim." 


Bridgeport's  Automobile  Club 

THOSE  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  and  guests, 
who  took  the  ride  from  New  York  to  Bridgeport  on  December 
15  last,  will  remember  the  royal  way  in  which  the  automo- 
bile club  of  that  city  treated  its  visitors. 

The  Bridgeport  club  was  first  formed  on  September  13,  1900.  Its 
second  meeting  was  held  September  24.  It  duly  received  its  charter 
November  7. 

The  objects  of  the  club  are  practically  the  same  as  those  sought 
by  similar  organizations.  Ever  since  its  inception  the  club  has  been 
exceedingly  aggressive.  Its  members  are  enthusiasts  on  automobiling 
in  all  its  relations  to  social  and  business  life.  At  present  the  number 
of  members  is  twenty-six,  and  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  own  motor 
vehicles,  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  being  in  fact  a  rule  that  no  one 
shall  be  elected  to  membership  who  is  not  an  owner  or  part  owner  of  a 
self-propelled  vehicle. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  efforts  to  establish  an  automobile  repair 
station  and  storage  room  seemed  to  materialize  slowly,  but  recent  de- 
velopments indicate  that  this  will  probably  be  attained  by  April  1. 
Machines  can  then  be  taken  care  of,  and  in  connection  with  this,  club 
rooms  will  be  provided  for  members  and  visiting  automobilists.  These 
latter  ought  to  be  quite  numerous.  It  is  a  beautiful  ride  along  the 
Boston  Post  Road  from  New  York,  especially  in  the  summer,  and 
Bridgeport  ought  to  become  a  favorite  halting  place. 

In  this  connection  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  our  readers  with 
illustrations  of  the  officers  of  this  vigorous  exponent  of  automobilism. 

The  president,  Jonathan  Godfrey,  is  one  of  Bridgeport's  leading 
manufacturers,  and  is  president  of  the  Compressed  Paper  Box  Company. 
He  is  an  ardent  and  intelligent  automobilist,  and  one  who  has  given 
the  matter  of  automobile  construction  much  earnest  thought. 

Vice-President  Louis  Cassier  is  shown  seated  in  his  machine,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Cassier.  Mr.  Cassier  was  bunder  of  the  club,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  driven  his  automobile  a  great  number  of  miles. 
He  is  publisher  of  Cassier  s  Magazine,  of  New  York  and  London. 

Frank  W.  Bolande,  secretary,  is  also  secretary  of  the  Tost  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  managing  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  Evening  Post. 
Mr.  Bolande  has  done  a  great  amount  of  driving,  and  is  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  interests  of  the  club.      His  efforts  in  the  cause  are  un- 
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tiring.      He  uses  his  machine  daily  in  going  to  and  from  his  summer 
residence  at  Beachcroft,  Long  Hill. 

The  treasurer  of  the  club  is  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Griffin,  who  is  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  the  Locomobile  Company  of  America,  whose 
factory  is  in  Bridgeport.  Last  year,  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Griffin  covered  a 
mile  in  1  :o6,  using  a  Locomobile  racing  vehicle.  He  has  won  a  num- 
ber of  prizes  for  fast  time,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  the  cleverist 
operator  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 


Secretary  F.  W.  Bolande  and  Wife 


The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  lour  gentlemen,  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Taylor  being  chairman.  Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  of  good  permanent  pavement,  and  we 
suppose  good  roads  all  over  the  land.  He  is  a  manufacturer,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  public  men  in  Bridgeport.  He 
also  is  the  owner  of  a  Locomobile.      Other  members  of  the   Board   of 
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Governors  are  Dr.  Charles  C.  Godfrey,  who  uses  his  automobile  in  his 
practice;  George  W.  Hills,  president  of  the  Post  Publishing  Company, 
and  John  C.  Spiers,  superintendent  of  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America. 

Although  the  club  has  been  in  existence  but  a  short  time,  it  hopes 
by  enterprise  and  genuine  merit  to  take  a  front  rank.  Judging  by  what 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  great  interest  evinced  by  its  members, 
we  predict  a  most  successful  season's  work  for  this  organization  during 
the  coming  spring  and  summer. 


Endurance  Test  on  Long  Island 

THE  endurance  test,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Long 
Island  Automobile  Club,  and  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
our  February  number,  will  not  be  held  until  some  time  late  in 
March.  The  following  conditions  have  been  laid  down  by  the  com- 
mittee who  have  had  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

The  test  will  be  open  to  three  classes  of  machines — steam,  gaso- 
line, and  electric,  and  special  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  each  class. 
Should  application  for  entrance  of  other  motor  powers  be  received 
they  will  be  given  due  consideration. 

The  course  is  to  be  over  macadamized  roads  on  Long  Island,  and 
include  grades  and  levels.  One  hundred  miles  must  be  covered  within 
a  1 2-hour  limit.  The  speed  limit  while  passing  through  villages  and 
towns  is  8  miles,  while  the  maximum  speed  must  not  exceed  15  miles 
per  hour. 

All  contestants  are  to  provide  their  own  fuel  and  water,  either  by 
preliminary  arrangement  or  transportation,  while  owners  of  electric 
vehicles  are  to  make  their  own  plans  for  battery  relays.  In  the  event 
of  a  tie  between  two  carriages  of  the  same  type  the  best  average  time 
wins,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  weight 
of  carriage  and  number  of  stops. 

Between  Jamaica  and  Flushing  a  hill-climbing  contest  will  take 
place,  where  there  is  an  estimated  grade  of  20  per  cent,  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  long. 

The  test  will  be  confined  to  self-propelled  vehicles,  so  constructed 
as  to  carry  not  less  than  two  passengers,  side  by  side,  and  all  vehicles 
must  carry  full  complement  of  passengers.  The  entrance  fee  for  each 
carriage  is  $10.00,  and  full  information  as  well  as  applications  should 
be  made  to  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Secretary  Long  Island  Automobile 
Club,  552  State  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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The  committee  in  charge  of  this  endurance  test  is  as  follows: 
L.  R.  Adams,  President  of  the  club  and  Chairman  of  Contests  and 
Exhibitions  Committee;  H.  B.  Fullerton,  Chairman  of  Good  Roads 
Committee;  H.  S.  Chapin,  Chairman  of  Runs  and  Tours  Committee; 
F.  W.  Tousey,  R.  E.  Jarrige  and  J.  E.  Savel,  members  of  the  Con- 
tests and  Exhibitions  Committee;  F.  G.  Webb,  Chairman  of  Technical 
Committee;  C.  W.  Spurr,  Robert  Darling  and  A.  R.  Pardington. 


Prospective  Purchasers  And  Free  Rides 

THERE  are  always  people  who  expect  a  great  deal  for  nothing, 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  the  automobile  has  proved  an 
excellent  means  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  see  the  country  at 
little  expense.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  ' '  free  ride  ' '  game  put 
up  by  some  of  those  looking  for  a  machine,  and  sometimes  by  those 
who  have  but  very  little  idea  of  buying.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  when  a  person  is  called  to  invest  several  hundred  dollars  in  a 
motor  vehicle,  he  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  demonstration  which 
will  satisfy  him  that  the  machine  will  do  what  its  makers  claim  it  will. 
While  this  is  so,  it  is  also  doubtless  true  that  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances there  are  those  who  go  almost  ' '  too  far '  •  in  this  matter,  and 
it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  there  were  some  people  who  merely 
feigned  to  be  probable  purchasers  in  order  to  get  the  rides,  which  most 
manufacturers  seem  willing  and  glad  to  concede  to  prospective  buyers. 
Some  of  the  makers  over  in  England  have  checked  this  thing 
somewhat  by  making  a  proposition  to  those  asking  for  rides.  This 
proposition  calls  for  the  putting  up  of  a  certain  small  amount, 
enough  to  cover  cost  of  operation  while  demonstrating,  which  is  for- 
feited in  case  of  non- purchase,  but  returned  should  a  purchase  follow. 
It  certainly  is  no  fun  for  a  manufacturer  to  get  a  machine  ready,  place 
gasoline  in  it,  subject  the  machine  to  so  much  extra  wear  and  tear,  run 
risks  of  puncturing  tires,  stand  the  loss  caused  by  the  time  and  service 
of  operator,  and  then  ''demonstrate"  for  a  hundred  miles  or  two 
without  any  prospect  whatever  of  selling  a  machine,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  a  result  of  that  trial.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  ' '  game  ' '  is  being  worked  to  an  excessive  degree  by  some. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  apparent  purchasers  have  gone 
from  one  company  to  another,  treated  to  long-distance  rides,  some- 
times going  into  the  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  the  long  run  have 
not  bought  at  all,  deciding  to  wait  until  a  more  convenient  season. 


John's  "  Orter-mo-beel    Cart" 

' '  Dad  burn  my  hide  !  ' '  said  old  Bill  Moore 
As  he  lounged  about  the  grocery  store, 

"I've  lafled  until  I'm  'fraid  I'll  bust 
So  guess  I'll  tell  erbout  it  fust. 

"  You  know  Joe  Perkin's  boy,  John  B. , 
Who  works  in  Wash'nton,  D.  C.  ? 
Wal'  he's  come  home  from  furrin  parts 
With  one  them  orter-mo-beel  carts  ! 

' '  Th'  durndest  lookin'  rig-majig, 
Some  like  a  hearse  an'  nigh  as  big. 
Joe  says,  '  how  much  d'you  pay,  my  boy, 
Fur  that  air  hors'les  carridge  toy?  ' 

"  John  sorter  smiled,  an'  looked  real  glad: 
'  It  cost  me  fifteen  hundred,  dad. ' 
Th'  ol'  man  gasped  an'  then  he  said: 
'  I  guess  you've  got  dam-phool-n-ther-head  ! 

' '  '  Now  my  ol'  mare  cost  thirty-five, 
She'll  beat  it,  sure's  you're  alive. 
You  can't  haul  wood,  ner  mow,  ner  plough, 
Ner  do  a  thing  with  it,  I  vow  !  ' 

' '  Ol'  Perkins  looked  th'  durned  thing  through, 
An'  shook  his  head,  said  t' would'  nt  do. 
Th'  more  he  looked,  th'  more  he  scowled, 
An'  then  he  raved,  an'  cussed,  an'  growled. 

' '  '  An'  injine  in  th'  thing, '  he  said, 
'I  sh'd  think  t' would  bust  an'   kill  yer  dead. 
Big  injy  rubber  wheels,  I  vum  ! 
I  shouldn't  think  t' would  eo  ner  come. 


&' 


'  Now,  look  at  them  air  cogs  and  chains, 
An'  iron  rods  instid  o'  reins  ! 
To  waste  that  money  was  a  sin, 
'Tain't  wuth  th'  room  to  store  it  in  !' 

'  John  says,  '  now,  dad,  bring  out  th'  plow, 
.  I'll  show  you  what  t'will  do,  right  now  ; 
Hitch  on  behind  ;  when  I  say  ready, 
Hold  the  nose  down  good  an'  steady.' 
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' '  He  started  tearin'  down  th'  field, 
His  dad  hung  on,  he  wouldn't  yield. 
Gee  whiz  !  he  made  th'  speed  increase, 
An'  ploughed  them  furrers  slicker' n  grease. 

' '  Then  next  he  hauled  a  load  o'   wood, 
Bigger' n  my  two  horses  could. 
In  fact,  he  proved  it  to  us  there 
That  he  could  beat  his  dad's  ol'  mare  ! 

'  '  I'll  give  it  up,'  his  ol'  man  said, 
'  In  pullin'  loads  that  thing's  ahead  ; 
It  duz  th'  work  so  slick  an'  neat, 
That  on  that  pint  I'll  'low  I'm  beat. 

'  But  when  it  comes  down  to  er  race, 
Yer  durned  ol    thing  takes  second  place. 
I'll  give  yer  forty  rods  th'  start, 
Then  beat  yer  orter-mo-beel  cart. ' 

"  John  laffed,  and  said,  '  though  that  ain't  bad, 
I'd  ruther  start  in  even,  dad. 
Le's  go  to  Barlow's  store  an'  back, 
As  that's  a  sort  o'  circ'lar  track.' 

' '  They  started  out,  jest  side  by  side, 
Each  laffin'  fit  ter  bust  inside. 
Th'  ol'  man  started  up  th'  mare, 
An'  John  kept  right  beside  him  there. 

' '  The  ol'  mare  scooted  like  er  dart, 
So  did  th'  orter-mo-beel  cart  ! 
I  watched  them  from  top  th'  shed, 
Th'  ol'  mare  couldn't  git  ahead. 

"An'  when  they  reached  th'  store  down  there, 
John  kep'  beside  his  father's  mare. 
As  they  swung  'round  on  th'  return, 
Th'  ol'  mare  switched  that  tail  o'  hern. 

' '  She  lit  out  then,  like  all  possessed, 
While  John  leaned  back,  as  though  to  rest. 
He  yanked  th'  brake,  it  seemed  ter  me, 
An'  come  like  light'  nin'  down  a  tree  ! 

"  He  left  th'  ol'  mare  up  th'  hill, 
A  lookin'  s' though  she's  standin'  still  ! 
Gee  whiz  !   how  that  machine  did  gain, 
A  comin'  like  a  railroad  train. 
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"  When  John  got  home  he  didn't  stay — 
The  mare  was  half  a  mile  away — 
John  turned  his  orter-mo-beel  cart  ; 
Back  for  his  dad  I  seen  him  start. 

' '  An'  back  they  come,  right  side  by  side, 
But  John's  ol'  man  had  lost  his  pride. 
He  says,   '  I  guess  it  must  have  wings, 
I'm  goin'  to  buy  me  one  them  things  ! ' 

Lewis  A.   Browne. 


Status  of  Electric  Vehicles  in  France 

MR.  Hart  O.  Berg,  of  Paris,  France,  considers  that  the  electric 
carriage  in  that  country  is  pressing  the  petroleum  vehicle 
hard,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  For  some  years  past  there 
has  not  been  anyone  over  there  who  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  risk 
of  establishing  central  stations,  which  of  course  are  necessary  in  cities 
where  the  electric  automobile  is  to  be  much  used.  Recognizing  this 
condition,  and  feeling  sure  that  the  electric  carriage  would  appeal  to 
the  Parisians,  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company  established  a  central 
station,  which  is  equipped,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
Columbia  vehicles  only,  but  all  types  of  electrically  propelled  carriages. 
This  growing  popularity  of  electric  machines  is  astonishing  petroleum 
enthusiasts.  Mr.  Berg  thinks,  however,  that  not  only  will  American- 
built  electric  vehicles  be  far  superior  to  those  built  in  Europe,  but  that 
American-built  petroleum  vehicles  will  occupy  first  place  over  those 
built  in  France. 


I    Make   a   Trial    Run 

BY  R.   E.   MARKS 

JONATHAN  Gearcase  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Boston  truck- 
man, and  has  mechanics  on  the  brain.      He  took  a  course  at  the 

Boston  Tech.  and  has  a  little  shop  of  his  own,  where  he  tinkers 
at  everything,  from  flying  machines  to  automatic  tack  lifters.  But  he's 
a  nice  fellow,  and  I  often  drop  in  for  a  little  chat  and  to  see  what  he 
is  working  on. 

When  the  auto  fever  began  to  develop  he  started  to  work  on  an 
engine,  and  got  one  of  his  father's  heavy  trucks  to  experiment  with. 
He  informed  me  very  confidentially  that  he  ' '  was  going  to  let  the  other 
fellows  do  the  experimenting  with  the  light  carriages  while  he  got  in 
on  the  ground  floor  with  the  steam  truck."  So  he  pegged  away, 
finally  completed  a  new  steam  wagon  and,  like  all  inventors,  he  was 
enthusiastic  to  the  last  degree.  Of  course  we  knowing  ones,  who 
never  invent  anything,  smile  in  a  lofty  way  at  this  enthusiasm,  but  it's 
a  good  thing  just  the  same.  Half  the  really  useful  inventions  wouldn't 
have  been  brought  out  without  it. 

Last  Saturday  I  happened  in  to  look  it  over,  and  found  him  par- 
ticularly jubilant,  for  it  was  just  completed  and  all  ready  for  business. 

"  Got  her  done,  Marks,"  he  said,  "  and  she's  going  out  Monday. 
Say,  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  along  with  us  on  the  trial  trip.  Going  to 
take  her  to  Worcester  early  Monday  morning.  What  time  ?  Why 
3:30  A.  M.,  sharp,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  city  before  the  teaming  be- 
gins. Don't  want  to  scare  horses,  you  know.  Bring  your  camera 
and  be  on  hand  early." 

To  go  or  not  to  go — that  was  the  question.  Whether  to  go  and 
risk  being  held  as  a  witness  for  runaways,  and  incidentally  gain  the 
desired  experience  in  motor  wagons,  or  to  flunk  and  lie  comfortably  in 
bed  until  a  decent  hour  for  rising.  Three-thirty  A.  M. — and  Novem- 
ber, too. 

But  I  rose  above  thoughts  of  bodily  discomfort,  borrowed  an  extra 
alarm  clock,  and  with  one  on  each  side  of  the  bed — both  set  at  3 
o'clock — I  dropped  asleep.  In  due  time  I  awoke,  and  in  a  dazed  son 
of  way  pulled  on  my  clothes  and  made  my  way  to  the  barn.  It  was  a 
cold,  raw  morning,  and  with  an  overcoat,  mackintosh,  umbrella,  over- 
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shoes  and  camera  I  arrived  precisely  at  the  appointed  time.  Not  a 
soul  in  sight.  So  I  did  the  ghost  dance  till  Jonathan  arrived,  fifteen 
minutes  later. 

"  Isn't  Bill  here?  I  told  him  to  come  at  three  and  get  her  all 
fired  up,  ready  to  start.  Confound  a  man  you  can't  depend  on.  I 
knew  I  was  a  little  late,  but — well  if  he  didn't  go  home  and  leave  that 
brake  only  partly  done — no  earthly  use  that  way,  and  we  won't  have 
time  to  fix  it.      Guess  the  engine  will  hold  her,  anyway. ' ' 

Slowly — how  slowly  no  one  knows  who  hasn't  waited  under 
similar  circumstances — the  clock  hands  crawled  around  to  six,  and  still 
no  Bill  appeared.  If  I  had  only  been  as  sensible  and  had  my  sleep 
out  too. 

For  some  reason  Jonathan  would  not  do  a  thing  without  Bill. 
Wouldn't  start  the  fire  or  fix  up  anything,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
bidding  him  a  fond  adieu,  when  Bill  dawned  on  the  scene,  at  7  o'clock, 
sharp.  ' '  Forgot  all  about  the  trial,  Mr.  Gearcase,  and  came  to  work 
as  usual.      Now  watch  me  hustle, ' '  and  a  fire  was  started  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  meantime  nature  had  asserted  herself,  and  the  gnawing  feel- 
ing from  within  had  prompted  Gearcase  to  go  in  search  of  a  lunch, 
which  soon  proved  to  be  rye  bread,  bologna  sausages  and  cheese — a 
tempting  breakfast  on  a  cold  morning.  Finally,  at  8  o'clock,  four 
and  a  half  hours  after  schedule  time,  we  started.      And  what  a  start. 

Cold  cobblestones,  iron  tires  and  a  wagon  with  a  comparatively 
light  load  is  a  combination  that  beats  the  world  for  noise  and  jouncing, 
and  wre  had  all  three.  The  two  4-inch  gongs  were  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, and  must  have  been  for  ornament  only,  and  for  the  amusement 
of  the  operator — neither  could  be  heard  ten  feet  away  from  the  wagon, 
and  then  only  as  a  different  and  minor  noise,  mingled  in  with  the  rest. 
The  sausage  and  cheese  vied  with  each  other  for  supremacy  as  interior 
decorations  for  our  anatomy,  and  altogether  we  were  hardly  comfort- 
able to  the  point  of  luxury.  But  Gearcase  smiled  grimly  and  tried  to 
be  happy — for  we  were  actually  moving. 

Horses  shied,  and  housewives  rushed  to  their  windows  to  see 
what  all  the  commotion  was  about.  They  had  plenty  of  time  to  find 
out,  between  the  noise  which  heralded  our  approach  and  the  time  it 
took  us  to  get  out  of  view,  for  we  were  now  moving  at  the  exhilarat- 
ing speed  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  As  we  were  to  reach  Wor- 
cester, forty-four  miles  away,  by  noon,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  must 
have  had  plenty  of  power  in  reserve.  Unfortunately  that  is  where  it 
staid — in  reserve. 
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School  children  stopped  to  see  the  sight  or  hear  the  noise,  I 
don't  know  which,  and  if  ever  anyone  had  longed  to  be  away  from  the 
madding  crowd  and  out  on  the  country  road,  that  was  me.  Ques- 
tions were  fired  at  us  by  the  score,  boys  would  come  along  with  oil 
cup  tops  and  other  sundries  we  had  dropped,  and  altogether  we  were 
more  prominent  than  a  modest  man  cares  to  be.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  was  that  I  was  a  passenger,  and  not  part  of  the  show  itself. 

Cobbles,  and  even  Belgian  block  paving,  give  one  that  tired  feel- 
ing after  awhile,  and  I  longed  for  some  of  the  famous  sarsaparilla,  as 
well  as  bromo-seltzer,  to  reduce  my  head  to  its  normal  size — it  seemed 
to  be  riveted  over  from  the  jarring — probably  crystallized — and  was 
trying  to  stretch  my  hat.  But  we  were  nearing  the  outskirts  of  the 
Hub  at  last  and  better  roads  were  in  prospect. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  tale.  I  had  my  fill  of  personal  ex- 
perience on  a  trial  trip,  and  as  the  engine  broke  a  crankpin  getting  out 
of  Hyde  Park,  I  made  good  my  escape  by  trolley.  It  was  then  high 
noon.  We  had  ridden,  I  can't  say  travelled,  about  eight  miles  in 
four  long  hours,  and  Worcester  was  still  thirty-six  miles  away. 

A  trolley  took  me  back  to  Boston  in  forty  minutes,  and  I  made  up 
for  lost  time  by  going  to  bed  and  sleeping  till  Tuesday  morning. 

Gearcase  called  on  me  the  next  day  to  say  they  were  ready  to  go 
ahead,  and  wanted  me  to  see  what  they  could  do  out  on  the  road — but 
I  had  other  business  on  hand,  and  I  always  shall  have  when  there  is 
anything  of  the  kind  going  on  again.  Next  time  I  get  up  at  3  o'clock 
to  start  out  on  a  new  motor  truck  just  get  me  a  padded  cell  in  the 
nearest  lunatic  asylum. 


The  days  of  automobile  advertising  seem  to  have  about  passed. 
A  few  years  ago  quite  a  number  of  our  leading  dry  goods  stores  pur- 
chased automobiles,  not  so  much  because  they  were  cheaper  to  oper- 
ate than  horses,  but  because  of  the  advertising  it  gave.  At  the  present 
stage  of  the  game,  however,  this  advertising,  in  our  huge  cities  espe- 
cially, is  very  small  indeed.  Advertising  by  means  of  an  automobile 
may  be  all  right  for  concerns  that  can  stand  it,  but  for  the  small 
advertiser  it  does  not  pay. 


A  'Bus  Line  Experiment 

By  O.  L.  STEVENS 

ALINE  of  electric  automobile  omnibuses  has  been  doing  business 
in  the  streets  of  Boston  for  a  month,  and  the  people  have  been 
showing  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  them.  This  line  was  started 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December,  30,  1900,  running  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Back  Bay  residential  district  down  through  aristo- 
cratic Beacon  Street,  out  through  Arlington  Street,  thence  around  the 
Public  Garden  and  the  Common,  through  those  parts  of  Boylston  and 
Tremont  Streets  which  are  now  devoid  of  street  cars,  to  the  point 
where  Tremont  street  ends  in  a  jumble  of  street  car  tracks  and  subway 
stations  in  Scollay  Square,  downtown.  The  omnibuses  used  were 
made-over  wagonettes  arranged  to  carry  ten  persons  inside  and  two  on 
the  seat  with  the  driver,  and  they  were  put  into  service  by  the  New 
England  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Company  as  an  experiment, 
to  see  whether  there  was  enough  demand  for  this  kind  of  transporta- 
tion to  warrant  the  introduction  of  the  largest  and  best  vehicles 
available. 

The  first  trip  was  made  soon  after  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  then  until  about  8  o'clock,  three  'buses  were  kept  on  the  line. 
They  carried  about  175  passengers  in  the  five  hours,  many  people 
riding  from  curiosity;  and  the  vehicles  advertised  themselves  well,  for 
each  attracted  a  crowd  wherever  it  stopped. 

As  reconstructed,  the  chief  defects  of  the  'buses  are  too  great  a 
height  from  the  ground  and  a  narrowness  which  makes  it  somewhat 
of  a  feat  for  a  person  to  move  from  a  front  seat  to  the  door  if  the  'bus 
happens  to  be  filled.  Still,  a  sign  posted  inside  gives  notice  to  all 
users  that  if  the  line  is  seen  to  meet  a  popular  demand,  new  and 
' '  more  commodious  ' '  vehicles  will  be  put  on. 

The  following  morning  the  line  began  operations  on  a  regular 
schedule.  Its  first  trip  down  town  was  run  at  7:45  o'clock,  and  others 
followed  through  the  day  on  what  was  meant  to  be  a  fifteen-minute  ar- 
rangement. This  was  maintained  pretty  exactly,  except  that  two  or 
three  times  a  trip  was  lost  because  the  power  gave  out  en  route  or  be- 
cause there  was  delay  in  replacing  exhausted  batteries  at  the  terminus. 
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One  trip,  they  say,  was  left  out  because  a  'bus-crew  forgot  to  get  back 
from  dinner  at  the  right  time,  but  things  like  that  don't  happen 
now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arrangements  for  recharging  the  'buses 
were  the  worst  thing  about  the  whole  line.  There  were  six  'buses  to 
start  with,  and  in  order  to  make  a  fifteen-minute  schedule,  four  had  to 
be  on  the  route  constantly.  But  every  time  a  'bus  was  recharged  it 
had  to  be  run  from  the  up-town  end  of  the  line,  across  town  to  the 
company's  central  station  in  the  South  End,  a  round  trip  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  entirely  off  the  route.  The  route  itself  measured  4  miles 
180  feet  on  the  round  trip.  It  was  found  that  the  original  arrange- 
ment, that  each  'bus  should  make  three  round  trips  and  return  to  the 
central  station  on  a  single  charge,  was  rather  more  than  it  was  advis- 
able to  expect,  and  after  the  first  day  a  'bus  went  for  new  batteries 
after  every  second  trip.  This  worked  very  well,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  operation  there  were  surprisingly  few  cases  where  a  'bus  was 
stranded  on  the  route.  It  was  evident  that  the  reputation  of-  the  line 
would  suffer  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  run  the  batteries  to  the  limit, 
and  the  'bus  crews  took  no  chances. 

A  week  of  this  kind  of  work  was  enough  to  show  that  the  line 
would  have  to  have  a  recharging  station  at  its  terminus,  if  it  was  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  company  as  well  as  to  patrons,  and  steps  were 
at  once  taken  to  install  the  necessary  sub-station  near  the  Deerfield 
Street  stopping  place.  This  allowed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
'buses  on  the  line,  and  the  station  will  eventually  be  developed,  in  all 
probability,  for  use  by  all  other  electric  rigs  operated  by  the  company, 
as  the  "Three  Roads,"  so-called,  near  where  it  is  located,  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  Boston  carriage  business. 

But  the  line  was  regarded  with  considerable  favor  by  people  along 
the  route.  It  filled  a  want.  The  Back  Bay  section  which  it  served 
was  practically  without  street  car  service  to  theatres,  hotels,  and  the 
shopping  district,  and  the  new  line  of  automobiles  not  only  runs 
through  the  Back  Bay  district,  but  affords  the  only  direct  surface  route 
through  the  lower  part  of  Tremont  Street. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  route  so  short  that  otters  more  to  at- 
tract business.  To  make  the  conditions  still  more  favorable,  since  the 
street  cars  were  taken  off  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets,  much  oi  the 
surface  has  been  asphalted.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  route  on 
Beacon  Street  is  of  asphalt,  and  the  short  stretch  in  Arlington  Street 
is  of  Macadam  and  brick  pavement,  so  that   for  all  except  a  short  sec- 
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tion  of  Boylston  Street,  the  'buses  glide  over  a  surface  so  smooth  that 
there  is  none  of  the  disagreeable  jolting  which  shakes  passengers  into 
dishabille  and  bad  temper  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  the  'buses  carried  an  average  of  ten  or 
twelve  passengers  for  each  round  trip.  Later,  perhaps  the  average 
was  not  more  than  eight,  on  some  days.  But  the  people  kept  riding, 
and  Manager  Neftel  figured  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  that  the  line 
had  carried  on  an  average  about  seven  hundred  passengers  a  day. 
This  was  on  the  basis  of  a  ten-cent  fare,  running  the  first  trip  just  be- 
fore 8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  about  midnight.  Busi- 
ness men  rode  down  town  in  the  morning  and  back  at  night  on  the 
'buses,  but  it  was  intended  to  be  primarily  a  "ladies'  line,"  and  from 
the  first  has  been  patronized  largely  by  the  gentler  sex.  They  took  to 
it  with  much  curiosity  and  some  signs  of  satisfaction  for  morning  shop- 
ping trips,  and  the  sociability  of  a  forenoon  ride  down  town  on  the 
'bus  line  was  something  that  had  not  seen  its  equal  in  Boston  since  the 
good  old  days  when  everybody  who  rode  in  a  horse  car  knew  every- 
body else  in  it. 

The  franchise  for  this  line  has  had  an  interesting  experience.  It 
was  asked  for,  with  other  routes,  by  the  Boston  Transit  Company,  the 
original  automobile  operating  company  in  Boston,  a  company  which 
was  fathered  by  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  and  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000  before  the  Colonel  had  joined  forces  with  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Company.  This  company  petitioned  for  three  routes  through 
the  city  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  February,  1899.  The  fran- 
chise was  held  up  until  after  the  people  voted  in  December,  1899,  to 
have  the  street  car  tracks  taken  up  in  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets, 
alongside  the  Common  and  Public  Garden,  and  was  then  granted.  In 
January,  1900,  the  company  was  reorganized,  and  the  shifting  of  direc- 
tors showed  that  it  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Electric  Vehicle  Com- 
pany's  combination  and  had  become  a  branch  of  the  New  England 
Sub-Company,  which  thereafter  controlled  its  plans.  With  the  street 
cars  off  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets,  the  way  seemed  open  for  the 
running  of  omnibuses  a  year  ago,  but  the  company  for  months  gave 
the  excuse  that  no  practicable  vehicles  could  be  obtained  from  the 
builders. 

The  final  decision  to  start  the  line  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  company  had  the  wagonettes  on  its  hands  without  much 
call  for  them  in  business,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  two  horse  cars 
which  had  been  running  in   desultory  fashion  on  one  or  two  streets  of 
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the  Back  Bay,  without  providing  any  through  service  to  the  down 
town  shopping  and  theatre  districts,  were  taken  out  of  service  perma- 
nently on  Christmas  Eve. 


They  said  you  wouldn't  balk 

Or  plunge  or  rear; 
Yet  home  I'll  have  to  walk 

And  leave  you  here. 
As  gentle  as  a  lamb, 

They  said  you'd  be; 
As  vicious  as  a  ram 

You've  been  to  me. 
They  said  you  wouldn't  shy 

Or  run  away; 
Yet  here  lie  you  and  I, 

Both  wrecks,  to-day. 
They  said  you'd  never  try 

To  ' '  take  a  fence ; ' ' 
You  took  it  on  the  fly 

And  moved  it  hence. 
The  horse's  fastest  gait 

Was  slow  for  you; 
You  had  the  ass'  trait 

Of  meekness,  too; 
You  were  with  ease  controlled, 

Or  so  they  said; 
Yet  here  but  now  I  rolled 

Out  on  my  head. 
Oh,  once  more  let  me  feel 

That  I'm  astride 
The  good  old  horse  or  wheel 

Fused  to  ride. 
They  never  left  me  sore, 

As  here  I'm  seen, 
Preserved,  with  bumps  galore. 

In  erasoline.  — Chicago  Post. 


Of  Passing   Interest. 

{Readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  editors  of  this  magazine 
by  sending  in  any  interesting  itejn  of  news  suitable  for  this  depart- 
ment. ) 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Indiana  Automobile  Club, 
while  discussing  the  objects  of  the  club  recently,  said: 

' '  I  made  two  automobile  trips  through  Indiana  last  summer,  and 
covered  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  In  all  this  riding  I  saw  but  two  sign- 
boards. One  of  these  was  so  weather-worn  that  it  could  not  be  read. 
Signboards  are  one  of  the  many  conveniences  that  can  be  added  to 
country  travel,  and  our  club  will  have  for  its  object  the  furthering  of 
all  such  schemes.  We  want  to  make  country  travel  a  pleasure,  and 
all  such  things  as  good  roads,  signboards,  drinking  places  and  the  like, 
are  of  material  advantage." 


To  go  out  on  an  automobile  for  a  tour  is  a  little  different  from 
taking  it  on  a  wheel.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  should  you  for  any 
reason  chance  to  be  left  behind,  all  the  companionship  you  can  enjoy 
is  your  own,  unless  you  are  mounted  on  a  tandem.  This  is  not  so  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile.  It  is  not  much  of  a  motor  vehicle  which 
does  not  accommodate  at  least  two  passengers.  If  anything  should  go 
wrong  you  have  at  least  one  companion  in  tribulation,  which,  on  some 
occasions,  is  a  real  pleasure. 


There  is  something  particularly  interesting  about  any  race  or  com- 
petition which  is  international  in  scope,  as  is  the  Gordon  Bennett 
contest.  The  Automobile  Club  of  France,  which  has,  ever  since  its 
inception,  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  automobile  races  of  all  kinds, 
is  also  vitally  connected  with  this  proposed  race  which  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  some  time  during  the  first  week  of  May.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  England,  Germany  and  Belgium  have  sent  in  challenges. 
In  commenting  upon  this  matter  the  Paris  Figa7ro  says :  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  foreigners  will  have  better  vehicles  than  those  which 
entered  for  the  race  last  year. ' '  It  may  be  added  that  no  American 
vehicles  are  likely  to  compete. 
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It  seems  as  though  Norway  and  Sweden  would  prove  quite  a 
profitable  field  for  the  American  automobile  manufacturer.  There  are 
some  countries  which  look  to  America  from  something  like  force  of 
habit,  for  the  best  things  along  certain  lines.  Automobilists  in  the 
countries  named  are  looking  to  America  for  an  automobile  which  will 
be  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  manufacturers  to  look 
further  into  the  matter  of  being  properly  represented  over  there. 


From  May  25  until  June  6  an  automobile  exposition  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Prater,  Vienna.  Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  will  be  on  show,  and 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Austria  is  making  efforts  to  have  foreign-built 
vehicles  entered  free  of  duty,  on  condition  that  they  be  returned  after 
the  show. 


The  automobile  is  gaining  an  entrance  to  all  phases  of  work,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  invaded  Arizona  and  will  compete 
with  the  railroad  and  supplement  the  stage  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
Grand  Canon.  If  plans,  as  at  present  under  way  are  carried  out,  it 
will  be  possible  for  passengers  to  leave  the  Santa  Fe  Route  train  at 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  and  ride  over  to  the  Grand  Canon,  about  sixty  miles 
away,  on  an  automobile  'bus.  The  novelty  of  a  ride  in  an  automobile 
more  than  a  mile  above  the  sea  level  will  add  immensely  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  trip. 


The  following  statement  appears  on  the  letter  heads  of  the  Na- 
tional Good  Roads  Association.  ' '  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  every  load 
by  railroad,  steamship  or  express,  must  be  carried  in  a  wagon  or  truck 
over  a  highway.  It  costs  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  nearly  three 
times  more  than  those  of  Europe  to  market  an  equal  tonnage  of  farm 
products  over  primary  roads. ' '      Enough  said. 


In  our  February  number,  the  poem  entitled  ' '  The  Dream  of  the 
Scorcher,"  also  the  verses  on  page  140,  of  the  same  issue,  should  have 
been  credited  to  The  Motor  World.  This  was  brought  about  by  our 
taking  them  from  a  source  which  failed  to  give  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary credit. 


A  Winton  Postal  Delivery  Wagon 

THE  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co.  is  the  first  concern  which  has 
actually  constructed  motor  vehicles  for  the   service  of  King 
Edward  VII.      The  first  of  three  of  these  carriages  was  re- 
cently shipped  from  this  country  to  Australia,  where  it  is  to  be  used 
in  the  governmental  postal  service. 

The  order  when  first  given,  called  for  the  letters  "V.  R."  on  the 
side,  but  as  in  the  meantime  Queen  Victoria  died,   the  letters  were 


Postal  Wagon  for  Australian  Government 

changed  to  "  E.  R. "  Three  of  these  machines  have  been  ordered, 
each  of  them  weighing  1,700  pounds.  The  motor  is  of  9  horse-power. 
The  capacity  of  the  wagons  is  from  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  mail. 
The  vehicles  are  beautifully  finished,  and  are  really  fine  specimens  of 
motor  vehicle  construction.  The  Winton  Company  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  this  triumph,  and  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  first  order  will  be  followed  by  others. 
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The  Philadelphia  Show 

THE  Automobile  Show  held  in  Philadelphia  from  February  4  to 
9  proved  to  be  an  eminent  success  from  all  points  of  view. 
Considerable  skepticism   prevailed   about   the   matter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  the  week   previous  a   cycle  show  had  been 
held  there  at  which  a  number  of  motor  vehicles  had  been  exhibited. 

The  Second  Regiment  Armory,  in  which  the  show  was  held,  was 
decorated  in  a  very  tasty  mariner  and  presented  a  very  gay  appear- 
ance, especially  at  night  when  the  electric  lights  on  the  various  exhib- 
its were  turned  on.  As  to  these  exhibits,  their  character  and  scope, 
nothing  but  words  of  commendation  should  be  spoken  of  them.  Their 
arrangement  was  excellent,  and  while,  perhaps,  the  show  did  not  bring 
out  much  that  was  absolutely  new  or  startling,  it  must  be  conceded  by 
all  that  those  builders  who  were  represented  did  themselves  credit. 

That  the  people  of  Philadelphia  are  interested  in  the  automobile 
was  evidenced  by  the  great  numbers  who  turned  out.  The  evenings 
called  out  a  large  attendance,  making  it  somewhat  of  a  task  to  pass 
around  the  exhibits.  Those  in  charge  of  the  different  exhibits  were 
kept  busy  explaining  their  various  products,  and  several  reported 
excellent  results  in  the  way  of  orders. 

The  contests,  all  of  which  took  place  during  the  evening,  proved 
very  exciting.  The  crowd  which  nightly  thronged  the  building  worked 
itself  up  into  a  fervor  seldom  seen  on  such  occasions.  The  contest- 
ants certainly  did  not  languish  for  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
visitors.  It  was  very  seldom  that  the  track  was  clear  of  machines  en- 
tirely. One  which  attracted  great  attention  and  was  a  general  favorite 
for  those  who  wished  to  take  their  first  automobile  ride  was  the 
' '  White  Lady, ' '  made  by  the  Automobile  Company  of  America. 
Decorated  by  a  basket  filled  with  choice  flowers  this  machine  looked 
pretty  and  was  quite  popular.  This  company  was  declared  winner  of 
the  first  prize  and  silver  cup  for  gasoline  machines. 

The  De  Dion  booth  was  also  the  center  of  attraction  at  almost 
all  times  and  genial  Mr.  Craven  was  kept  busy  explaining  the  various 
features  of  this  popular  little  carriage.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  his  carriage,  and  re- 
ported that  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather  and  snow  he  had  an  excel- 
lent run. 
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The  Locomobile  Company  of  America  had  an  excellent  exhibit, 
which  was  arranged  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Just  across  the  way  from 
them  was  the  Mobile  Company.  The  machines  of  this  company  made 
an  excellent  showing  in  several  of  the  contests.  Mr.  Frank  Mullan 
was  very  much  in  evidence,  and  seemed  exultant  over  the  reception 
accorded  the  ' '  Mobile. ' '  The  booth  of  Maurice  Loeb  was  a  rendez- 
vous for  a  great  many  of  the  visitors.  The  space  was  prettily  deco- 
rated, being  hung  with  beautiful  tapestry.  The  Milwaukee  Automo- 
bile Company  had  one  of  their  runabouts  on  exhibition  which  created 
quite  a  favorable  impression.  Mr.  Chester  I.  Campbell,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  was  in  charge.  Mr.  Campbell  has  charge  of  the  East- 
ern business  of  this  company,  which  is  building  a  reliable  and  satis- 
factory line  of  vehicles. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  go  into  detail  regarding  all  the 
exhibitors.  Each  one  made  a  creditable  showing.  There  was  not  one 
exhibitor  who  did  not  make  a  good  impression  along  his  own  particu- 
lar line.  The  makers  of  accessories  were  well  represented,  especially 
the  ' '  Neverout ' '  Lamp  Company,  which  had  an  imposing  booth  in 
the  center  of  the  building. 

The  arrangement  of  the  track  was  excellent.  Between  the  inner 
side  of  track  and  the  central  exhibiting  space  was  an  aisle,  which  ran 
around  the  whole  of  the  track.  This  enabled  visitors  to  witness  the 
track  events  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  those  wishing  to  look 
at  the  vehicles  on  exhibition.  Judging  by  the  character  of  exhibits, 
attendance  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  visitors,  together  with  the 
large  number  of  serious  inquiries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  success. 
A  word  of  congratulation  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  arrange- 
ment of  plans  in  hand  is  in  order.  They  worked  long  and  hard,  and 
to  them  is  due  great  credit. 


The  Boston  Automobile  Show,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Mechanics 
Building  in  that  city,  March  4  to  9,  inclusive,  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  local  automobilists  and  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Automobile  Club,  and  is  purely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prospective 
purchasers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  latest  ideas  and  improve- 
ments in  automobiles  and  their  accessories.  Full  information  regarding 
this  show  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Fred.  S.  Ashley,  216  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  Mass.  This  show  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers. 


A   New   Delivery  Wagon 

THE     delivery    wagon    shown    in    the    accompanying    half-tone 
possesses  a  number  of  new  features.    The  builders,  the  Kidder 
Motor  Vehicle    Company,   of  New  Haven,    Conn.,   have  put 
into  practice  in  this  wagon   some   ideas  which    might  by  some   other 
manufacturers  be  called  absurd.      Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 


The  Kidder  Delivery  Wagon 

discarding  of  ball  bearings.  Such  bearings  are  certainly  the  cause  of 
much  annoyance  and  anxiety.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  the  per- 
fect ball  and  cone  it  might  be  otherwise,  but  in  the  absence  of  these, 
the  element  of  uncertainty  and  consequent  anxiety  is  introduced  by 
their  use. 

The  running   gear  of  this   wagon   consists  of  a    triangular,  seam 
less,  drawn  steel,  tubular  frame,  suitably  braced.     On  this  are  mounted 
the  boiler  and  the  horizontal  engines,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  on 
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each  side  of  the  boiler.  Below  the  front  elliptical  spring  is  a  rocker 
pivot,  which  provides  for  uneven  ground,  without  wrenching.  The 
transmission  of  power  is  direct,  by  means  of  a  steel  pinion  engaging 
with  the  main  differential  gearing.  By  this  means  of  driving  provision 
is  made  for  the  torsional  action  of    the  springs  without  friction. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  vertical  tubular  type,  16  inches  diameter  and 
1 8  inches  high.  It  contains  326  No.  20  copper  tubes,  giving  56  square 
feet  of  heating  surface.  The  fuel  used  is  ordinary  stove  gasoline. 
The  tank  capacity  is  10  gallons.  The  total  weight  of  this  wagon  is 
2,750  pounds,  while  its  load  capacity  is  1,600  pounds,  at  a  speed  of 
8  miles  per  hour.  Wooden  wheels,  32  and  34  inches  diameter  respec- 
tively, are  used,  having  solid  tires.     Wheel  base  is  66  inches. 

The  parts  of  this  whole  machine  are  built  on  the  interchangeable 
plan.  The  wagon  is  substantially  constructed,  with  the  idea  of  stand- 
ing up  to  hard,  continuous  service  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  ought 
to  commend  itself  to  those  contemplating  the  use  of  motor-driven 
wagons  for  such  service  as  this  is  adapted  to. 


The  Searchmont  Wagonette 

A  CARRIAGE  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
recent  Philadelphia  show,  was  the  wagonette  made  by  the 
Searchmont  Motor  Co. ,  1230  Orkney  Street,  Philadelphia.  Its 
graceful  appearance  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  It  certainly  is  a 
handsome  sample  of  automobile  construction.  It  is  an  improvement 
of  the  well  known  French  voiturette,  sitting  very  low,  thus  rendering 
it  easy  of  access. 

Bicycle  spoke  wheels  are  used,  but  the  spokes  are  of  unusually 
large  diameter,  insuring  safety.  While  the  spokes  are  not  by  any 
means  too  great  in  diameter,  it  certainly  makes  one  feel  less  worried, 
because  automobile  wheels  are  sometimes  uncertain  factors. 

These  vehicles  can  be  fitted  with  either  a  5  or  10  horse-power 
engine.  The  workmanship  put  on  them,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  ma- 
terial used,  is  of  the  best  character.  The  various  parts  are  made  on 
the  interchangeable  plan,  and  are  also  readily  accessible.  This  system 
permits  of  the  carrying  of  spare  parts.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject will  recognize  the  value  of  this  feature.  It  is  no  fun  to  be  stuck 
on  the  road  simply  because  the  part  which  may  have  been  rendered 
useless  cannot  be  duplicated.     The  Searchmont  is  so  built  as  to  make 
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many  parts  capable  of  being  readily  duplicated  while  out  on  the  road. 
What  is  more,  the  taking  out  and  putting  in  of  these  is  so  simple  as 
to  be  easily  understood  by  any  intelligent  driver. 

The  wheel  base  is  5  feet,  the  gage  being  standard,  4  feet  8 
inches.  The  wheels  are  all  32  inches  diameter,  thus  rendering  it  nec- 
essary to  carry  but  one  size  of  spare  tire,  should  it  be  thought  wise  to 
do  so. 

The  10  horse-power  motor  has  two  cylinders,  vertically  arranged. 


The  "  Searchmont  "  Carriage 


The  cranks  are  all  encased  and  run  in  oil,  access  to  the  crank  chamber 
being  by  hand-holes,  which  are  closed  while  the  motor  is  running. 
Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  used,  the  gasoline  tank  capacity  being  five 
gallons,  which  ought  to  take  the  carriage  about  100  miles  over  ordi- 
nary roads.  The  seat  is  quite  roomy,  and  should  it  be  desired  an 
extra  seat  for  a  third  person  can  be  put  in  the  front.  The  control  of  the 
machine  is  accomplished  by  levers,  all  fitted  on  the  steering  column. 
The  gearing  used   will   give  a  maximum  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,    a 
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hill  climbing  gear  of  five  miles  and  a  reverse  speed  of  five  miles  per 
hour.  The  seat  is  covered  with  pegamoid,  which  in  the  matter  of 
wearing  qualities  is  superior  to  leather.  This  material  is  waterproof, 
The  body  is  strongly  built  and  beautifully  finished.  It  is  entirely  free 
of  machinery,  this  being  swung  on  springs,  entirely  free  from  the 
frame.  The  carriage  embodies  the  latest  improvements  in  motor 
vehicle  construction. 


A  New  Tool  Set 

NO  thorough  automobilist  would  think  of  going  away  on  a  trip, 
be  it  a  long  or  short  one,  without  first  of  all  making  sure  that 
he  was  well  equipped  in  the  way  of  tools  necessary  to  effect 
any  repairs  which  may  be  called  for  on  the  way. 

Machines  need  watching.  They  sometimes  fail  to  do  just  what 
their  builders  intended  they  should.  This  being  so,  the  next  best 
thing   for  the   automobilist   to   do  is  to  see  that  he  is  well  prepared. 


The  automobile  tool  set  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
furnished  with  just  the  tools  necessary,  no  more  nor  no  less.  The 
parties  who  decided  what  tools  should  be  put  into  the  case  are  expert 
operators,  and  their  decision  was  based  on  actual  personal  experience. 
It  does  not  contain  a  number  of  tools  which  are  very  seldom 
called  into  service,  nor  does  it  lack  those  tools,  such  as  monkey 
wrenches,  etc. ,  which  are  so  much  in  demand.  The  set  is  kept  in  a 
suitable  case,  and  when  closed  up  does  not  occupy  much  space.  This 
set,  which  is  new,  is  being  put  on  the 'market  by  the  St.  Louis  Auto- 
mobile and  Supply  Co.,  23d  and  St.  Charles  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Correspoyiding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  Mal- 
colm W.  Ford,  Secretary,  203  Broad- 
way, New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Grey  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  BrinkerhofT,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.     Secretary,  August  Kabich. 

Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  552 
State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 


retary,   Henry   J.    Johnson,    138    No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande,  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

"^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,   Vice-President,  J.    W. 
Bigelow  ;  Marshal,  W.  J.  H.  Nourse. 
AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club, 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 
BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  l'Hopital  ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 

^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Yauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  l.iegeois, 
2  r.  liamal. 
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FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice — Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

Perigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  H6tel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe"  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

^Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Vereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 

Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof . 


Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Sud deutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  XVurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelle  d 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnell  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  d'ltalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid — Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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The   Storing  of  Gasoline 

THE   safe   storage  of   a    moderate   quantity  of   gasoline — say  a 
barrel  or  two — is  a  question   which   every  owner   of    either  a 
steam  or  gasoline  machine  must  meet  and  solve.      It  is  not 
economical  or  convenient  to  buy  less  than  a  barrel,  and  yet  this  quan- 
tity requires  careful  storing  to  make  it  safe  around  your  premises. 

Safety  barrels  are  on  the  market,  which  seem  to  meet  with  con- 
siderable favor  and  allow  the  gasoline  to  be  stored  above  ground  so  it 
can  be  drawn  from  the  faucet  (which  is  locked)  as  easily  as  water  from 
the  city  main. 

Others  sink  a  barrel  in  the  ground  and  have  suitable  pipes  for 
filling  and  discharging.  The  discharging  is  usually  clone  by  forcing 
air  on  top  of  the  gasoline,  causing  it  to  rise  in  the  discharge  pipe. 
Others  pump  it  direct  by  a  lift  or  suction  pump. 

Any  practical  suggestions  for  the  safe  storage  of  the  all-import- 
ant fuel  will  be  welcomed  in  these  columns. 
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An    Invitation 

IN  the  January  number  of  this  magazine  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  those  who  had  practical  automobile  experience  to  send  us  for 

publication  accounts  of  same.  This  invitation  has  been  fruitful, 
and  called  out  contributions  from  some  of  our  friends.  There  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  on  our  part,  however,  that  there  must  be  many 
more  who  are  from  time  to  time  enjoying  trips  which  bring  out  inter- 
esting facts  that  would  be  relished  by  automobilists  generally. 

It  cannot  but  be  for  the  good  of  automobilism  all  around  if  those 
records  are  made  public.  Perhaps  there  are  some  who  hesitate  on  the 
score  of  not  being  able  to  frame  their  account  in  language  becoming  a 
magazine.  What  the  other  man  wants  are  the  facts.  If  you  will  send 
these  in,  the  editors  will  attend  to  the  rest.  Photographs,  which  may 
have  been  taken  while  on  tours,  are  always  welcome.  These  are 
proof  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  automobile,  and  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  toy. 

Then  again,  there  are  men  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  who  might  send  in  contributions  relating  to  the  mechan- 
ical problems  involved  in  construction. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  desire  information  from  those  who  have 
adopted  motor  vehicles  for  business  purposes.  This  is  an  ever-widen- 
ing field.  Many  business  houses  have  already  gone  into  it  ;  many 
others  are  just  about  to  do  so.  Before  doing  so,  much  study  must 
be  given  to  the  comparative  cost  of  horses  and  the  newer  methods. 
What  we  want  is  some  statement  as  to  the  facts  which  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  horse,  as  well  as  particulars  about  results  obtained 
with  the  self-propelled  vehicles. 

Any  and  all  who  can  give  us  anything  likely  to  interest  our  read- 
ers are  invited  to  correspond  with  us.  No  one  can  stand  up  and  de- 
clare he  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  automobile.  It  is  by  the 
interchange  of  ideas  that  we  become  better  acquainted  with  any  given 
subject,  and  all  we  can  hope  is  that  the  columns  of  The  Automobile 
Magazine  will  be  made  use  of  in  the  manner  suggested. 


Mohler  &  DeGress,  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  have  secured  a  fac- 
tory at  284  Albert  Street  (near  Broadway  and  Steinway  Ave.  )  Astoria, 
L.  I.  City,  and  will  manufacture  gasoline  engines,  radiating  coils, 
pumps,  transmission  gears  and  voiturettes.  They  will  also  rebuild 
autos. 
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Operation  of  Electric  Delivery  Wagons 

BY  W.   H.   MAXWELL,  JR. 
PART  II 

WITH  the  last  number  began  a  series  of  articles  dealing  directly 
with  the  cost  of  operating  and   maintaining  automobile  de- 
livery  services.       In    succession,    electricity,    gasoline    and 
steam  are   to   be   considered,    and   the   actual    results  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  user  will  be  set  forth,  accompanied  when  necessary  by  exact 
statements  of  the  conditions  subject  to  which  the  results  conform. 

The  accompanying"  story  has  for  its  object  the  giving  of  a 
few  points,  gathered  by  experience,  in  regard  to  electric  vehicles. 
In  making  tests  of  any  other  kind  of  machinery  it  is  very  nearly 
always  the  case  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  are  made 
are  held  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  mechanism.  The  loco- 
motive operates  on  a  smooth  rail  ;  the  trolley  car  ditto,  and  both 
by  persons  who  have  been  taught  how  to  run  them.  All  that  is  asked 
of  the  stationary  engine  is  that  it  run,  do  the  work.  What  are  the 
usual  conditions  under  which  an  automobile  is  started  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity,  or  more  often  ruin  ?  A  case  in  point  will  illustrate 
much  more  satisfactorily. 

The  writer  sold  an  electric  vehicle,  delivery  wagon,  capacity 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  to  a  confectioner  on  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York  city.  The  gentleman  in  question  who 
purchased  the  rig  stated  in  direct  terms  that  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  an  electric  vehicle,  and  would  cheerfully  follow  any  advice 
or  instructions  given  him  as  to  its  care,  maintenance,  etc.  It  not  be- 
ing  in   the  writer's   power   to   do  anything  further  in  the  matter,    the 
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company  which  built  and  sold  the  vehicle  had  a  plain  duty  laid  on  it 
to  see  that  competent  advice  was  given  its  customer.  Here  is  the  first 
and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  failure  in  the  operation  of 
motor  delivery  wagons.  So  many  concerns  are  manufacturing  (?) 
automobiles,  either  to  get  the  immediate  profit  from  the  sale  of  a  num- 
ber of  poorly  constructed  vehicles,  or  are  turning  out  just  about  a 
sufficient  number  of  vehicles  to  admit  of  their  being  styled  manufac- 


Fig.   i. — Delivery  Wagon  Built  by  the  National  Automobile  and 
Electric  Company 


turers  and  so  be  bought  up  by  their  larger  and  stronger  competitors. 
They  make  no  attempt  to  serve  the  consumer,  but  are  simply  stock 
jobbing  or  worse. 

In  the  case  quoted,  the  confectioner  stated  that  he  had  engaged 
the  services  of  a  competent  electrician.  Instead  of  showing  the  inter- 
est that  it  might  be  fairly  expected  they  would  in  their  product,  the 
officers  of  this  selling  concern  made  no  attempt  to  test  the  qualifica- 
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tions  of  the  man  who  was  to  take  their  product  out  on  the  streets  and 
exhibit  it  to  the  multitude,  and  to  those  wavering  spirits  just  about  on 
the  verge  of  investing  in  a  motor  delivery  wagon.  The  same  old 
story  resulted.  Made  by  a  poorly  managed  concern,  the  wagon  gave 
trouble  from  the  start.  The  confectioner  was  told  it  was  all  the  fault 
of  the  driver.  The  vehicle  spent  half  its  time  in  the  shops  and  now 
the  company  has  put  a  sixteen  or  seventeen  year  old  boy  on  the  ve- 
hicle as  an  expert  operator.  What  can  one  expect  of  any  mechanism 
so  handled  ?  Added  to  this  are  the  naturally  adverse  conditions  stand- 
ing as  a  constant  menace  to  the  motor  delivery  wagon's  perfect  opera- 
tion— rough  pavements,  the  constant  jarring  of  the  mechanism,  and 
the  gradual  depreciation  of  the  vehicle  through  use.  Therefore,  in 
making  a  study  of  the  results  shown  by  any  delivery  wagon  or  truck 
it  is  necessary  that  the  common  sense  of  the  user  and  the  honesty  of 
the  manufacturer  be  taken  into  account. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vehicle  so  built  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  light  delivery 
wagon  or  a  pleasure  vehicle  by  merely  changing  the  top  or  superstruc- 
ture. The  carrying  capacity  of  any  such  vehicle  is  about  five  hundred 
pounds  of  paying  load.  Fig.  2  shows  a  truck.  The  capacity  of  an 
ordinary  storage  battery  truck  is  about  two  and  one-half  tons.  But 
few  companies  in  this  country  have  made  any  determined  attempt  to 
build  electric  trucks,  and  the  makers  of  the  one  illustrated  can  be 
said  to  be  the  only  American  firm  which  has  made  a  success  of  the 
venture. 

The  great  difficulty  which  obstructs  the  development  of  the 
heavy  electric  vehicles  is  that  the  wagon  itself,  because  of  the  exces- 
sive weight  of  the  batteries,  must  weigh  considerably  more  than  the 
load  in  order  to  move  it.  The  truck  shown  more  nearly  approaches 
a  fair  proportion  between  the  sustaining  force  and  the  maximum  load 
than  any  other  yet  built,  and  for  that  reason  its  designers  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise. 

In  France,  the  Saye  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  recently  had  a 
truck  delivered  to  it  by  the  makers,  which  tips  the  scales  at  24,000 
pounds  or  twelve  tons.  It  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  but  ten  tons, 
or  only  20,000  pounds.  In  all,  the  power  must  be  at  hand  to  move 
twenty-two  tons  or  44,000  pounds.  This  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  construction. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  line,  because  of  the  present  status  of  the 
battery  question,  between  the  points  where  the  electric  vehicle  is  com- 
mercially  successful   and  where   it  is   not.      What    gives   the  electric 
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vehicle  the  hold  it  undeniably  has  on  the  commercial  world  ?  First 
of  all  comes  that  point  in  its  favor,  which  is  possessed  by  all  ma- 
chinery— its  increased  capacity  for  work  over  animal  power.  Second, 
its  adaptability  to  design.  Third,  its  ease  in  management,  and  lack  of 
necessity  for  any  great  amount  of  mechanical  skill  in  its  care.    Fourth, 
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Fig.  2. — Electric  Truck  Built  by  Riker 


its  ^inoffensiveness  as  to  odor,  vibration,  noise,  etc.  The  electric  ve- 
hicle with  a  carrying  capacity  up  to  three  tons  has  proven  itself  all 
that  could  be  wished,  and  considered  as  a  purely  business  proposition 
it  is  a  success. 

(  To  be  continued ) 


The  Final  Automobile 


IV.- 


HUGH   DOLNAR 

•Fuels  and  Combustion 


THE  principal  fuels  now  used  in  motor-driven  road  wagons  are 
coal,  coke,  shale  products,  the  various  petroleum  distillations, 
from  kerosene  to  gasoline,  and  alcohol.  All  liquid  fuels  have 
great  advantages  in  the  way  of  handling  and  moving,  and  in  conse- 
quence some  of  them  are  used  for  firing  steam  boilers,  most  commonly 
with  the  liquid  fuel  carried  in  tanks  under  an  air  pressure  of  from  25  to 
40  pounds,  this  air  pressure  being  needed  to  force  the  liquid  fuel 
through  the  small  holes  usually  employed  in  the  burners. 

There  are  other  possible  fuels  for  internal  combustion  motors  in 
the  form  of  finely  divided  carbonaceous  materials,  such  as  wheat  flour, 
corn  meal,  starch,  sugar  and  wood  dust.  Wood  dust,  and  flour  made 
by  grinding  grain,  are  well  known  to  form  violent  explosive  compounds 
when  mixed  with  air,  a  very  surprisingly  small  quantity  of  flour  or 
wood  dust  having  in  many  instances  proved  sufficiently  powerful,  when 
accidentally  ignited,  to  wholly  demolish  substantially  built  mills  and 
factories.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  there  are  no  records  of  any 
attempts  to  fire  internal  combustion  motors  with  any  of  these  powdered 
fuels,  but  there  is  no  obvious  bar  to  their  successful  use.  Very  finely 
powdered  wood  fiber  seems  likely  to  be  a  cheap  fuel,  and  corn  meal, 
here  in  America,  at  least,  would  also  have  the  merit  of  low  cost,  corn 
often  being  used  in  place  of  coal  on  Western  farms. 

The  powdered  fuels  would  also  be  clean  and  safe,  as  none  of  them 
can  be  readily  lighted  in  bulk,  although  they  are  very  easily  tired  when 
diffused  in  hardly  perceptible  quantities  through  the  air  contained  in 
the  closed  rooms  of  a  mill  or  factory.  Wheat  flour  is  the  only  one  of 
these  finely  powdered  fuels  which  is  everywhere  obtainable:   it  can  un- 
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doubtedlv  be  made  to  form  explosive  mixtures  with  air  if  ground  fine 
enough.  In  the  cases  where  flour  mills  have  been  destroyed  by  ex- 
plosions, the  flour  dust  floating  in  the  air  was  probably  much  more 
finely  divided  than  the  ordinary  flour  of  commerce.  Powdered  fuels 
could  be  very  easily  drawn  into  motor  cylinders,  and  the  subject  is  in- 
teresting as  a  speculation,  although  the  lack  of  recorded  experiments 
deprives  guesses  in  this  direction  of  any  appearance  of  authority.  It 
is  quite  certain,  however,  that  in  the  near  future  powdered  fuels  for 
cylinder  fired  motors  will  receive  close  attention,  because  there  is  now 
no  wholly  unobjectionable  fuel  known  for  use  in  wagon  engines. 

Very  efficient,  and  in  some  ways  highly  satisfactory  burners  for 
firing  steam  boilers  are  shown  in  the  Stanley,  and  similar  wagons,  using 
gasoline  for  fuel,  usually  of  76  degrees;  the  Winton  motors  use  76 
degree  gasoline  in  warm  weather,  and  86  degree  fluid  in  cold 
weather.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  make  the  use  of  gasoline  for 
firing  steam  boilers  really  safe.  Accounts  of  the  burning  of  two  loco- 
mobiles have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  quite  frequently  and  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  so  construct  a  gasoline  burner  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  and  light  a  puddle  of  this  very  dangerous  fluid.  So  long 
as  any  sequence  of  occurrences  can  make  the  production  and  firing  of 
a  puddle  or  tank  of  gasoline  possible,  so  long  accidents  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur,  no  matter  how  remote  the  probability  of  the  possibly 
disastrous  chain  of  events  may  appear  to  be.  If  the  fuel  is  turned  on 
in  a  gasoline  boiler  firing  burner  and  the  flame  goes  out,  then  a  pud- 
dle of  gasoline  can  be  formed,  and,  an  attempt  to  relight  the  burner 
may  be  followed  by  a  flash  of  flame  several  feet  high,  quite  sufficient 
to  bring  panic  to  passengers,  and  destruction  to  the  vehicle.  Some- 
what similar  conditions  obtain  in  the  use  of  gasoline  for  firing  inter- 
nal combustion  motors,  and  in  point  of  fact,  gasoline  must  be  held  as 
a  very  dangerous  agent  under  all  circumstances.  So  far,  the  extreme 
ease  with  which  gasoline  vaporizes  has  made  it  the  favorite  fuel  for 
cylinder  fired  motors,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  increasing  use  of  these 
motors  in  wagons  will  lead  to  so  many  serious  accidents  that  fuels 
other  than  gasoline  will  be  dilligently  sought,  and  that  something 
really  and  certainly  safe  will  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  more 
volatile  hydrocarbons  in  motor  wagon  driving.  Gasoline  not  only 
vaporizes  readily,  but  it  is  a  very  thin  and  subtile  liquid,  and  leaks 
through  an  extremely  small  hole  when  placed  under  the  air  pressure 
needed  for  boiler  burners.  For  the  sake  of  lightness  the  tanks  are 
made  of  very  thin   sheet   metal,  and  many  serious  accidents  have  re- 
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suited  from  leaking  gasoline  tanks.  This  whole  pressure-containing 
gasoline  tank  element  is  fraught  with  serious  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences, as  well  as  grave  dangers.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  labor  to 
pump  up  the  air  pressure  in  a  good  sized  gasoline  tank,  and  many 
wagon  drivers  find  this  very  objectionable.  If  a  mechanically  driven 
pressure- governed  air-pump  is  added  to  the  wagon  machinery  it  is  a 
costly  complication,  although  the  fact  that  this  air  pump  may  also  be 
used  to  inflate  the  wheel  tires,  goes  far  towards  warranting  its  install- 
ment. But  no  matter  what  the  point  of  view  is,  a  great  many  valid 
and  forceful  objections  to  any  use  whatever  of  gasoline  are  in  plain 
sight.  Insurance  companies  place  this  fluid  under  ban,  and  enforce 
the  most  stringent  regulations  against  its  presence  on  premises  under- 
written ;  it  is  a  costly  fuel,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  very  frequent  loss  of 
life.  In  spite  of  all  this  formidable  list  of  really  prohibitive  disqualifi- 
cations, gasoline  is  the  principal  fuel  used  in  road  wagons  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  yet  it  seems  sure  that  its  many  and  great  disadvantages  will 
cause  its  speedy  retirement  from  the  field  of  automobilism. 

The  least  certain  function  of  the  gas  engine  is  the  lighting  of  the 
charge,  and  builders  of  these  motors  are  constantly  striving  to  obtain 
a  sure  ignition  of  the  charge.  The  easiest  lighted  charge  is  a  mixture 
of  fixed  gas  and  air.  Air  and  gasoline  vapor  come  next,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  kerosene,  or  common  illuminating  oil  and  air  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  three  to  ignite.  To  obtain  a  vapor  from  gasoline  and  mix 
it  with  air  for  the  cylinder  charge  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  ' '  carbu- 
reters "  as  they  are  called,  are  used,  many  of  which  depend  for  their 
action  on  drawing  the  air  for  the  charge  through  liquid  gasoline.  All 
such  devices  have  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  vaporizing  the  more 
volatile  parts  of  the  gasoline  first,  leaving  a  residue  of  heavier  fluid 
which  is  less  easily  vaporized,  and  thus  often  causing  a  motor  which 
works  well  when  the  gasoline  tank  is  newly  filled,  to  become  uncer- 
tain in  action  when  the  gasoline  supply  is  only  partly  used.  Penning- 
ton was  never  in  favor  of  the  carbureter  in  any  form,  and  admitted 
his  gasoline  directly  to  his  cylinders,  gravity  feed  and  needle  valve 
regulation,  and  his  "war  chariot"  at  present  attracting  some  atten- 
tion in  England,  introduces  the  fluid  gasoline  directly  to  the  cylinders. 
Secor,  maker  of  the  Secor  kerosene  oil  fired  motors,  also  delivers  the 
liquid  kerosene  directly  to  his  cylinders,  at  a  place  where  the  metal  is 
only  blood  warm  after  the  engine  is  started  and  working.  To  start 
the  Secor  engine  it  is  needful  to  heat  the  part  of  the  engine  where  the 
kerosene  is  admitted  to  a  black  heat,  hot  enough  to  vaporize  the  ker- 
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osene,  but  not  hot  enough  to  burn  it,  using  a  hand-moved  kerosene 
1 '  Primus  ' '  torch  for  this  purpose.  By  this  means  Secor  obtains  a 
hot  vapor  of  kerosene  for  the  first  few  strokes  of  his  motor  ;  these 
first  strokes  heat  the  combustion  chamber  sufficiently  to  vaporize  the 
kerosene  subsequently  delivered  in  the  form  of  cold  liquid  or  spray  to 
the  cylinder.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  no  carbu- 
reter whatever  is  needed  for  use  with  the  internal  combustion  motor, 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  possible  form  of  carbureter  can  be  devised 
which  is  free  from  serious  objections.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  the 
final  automobile,  if  driven  by  an  internal  combustion  motor,  will  not 
use  this  troublesome  and  uncertain  device  in  any  form. 

Kerosene,  common  oil  for  use  in  lamps,  has  many  and  great  ad- 
vantages for  wagon  driving  fuel.  First,  it  is  cheap,  very  much  cheaper 
for  heat  units  contained  than  gasoline.  Next,  kerosene  is  everywhere 
to  be  had,  since  almost  all  grocers,  in  town  and  country  alike,  supply 
it.  Finally,  kerosene  is  safe  against  accident  by  fire,  absolutely  safe 
when  compared  with  gasoline. 

These  obvious  points  in  favor  of  the  use  of  kerosene  for  road 
wagon  fuel  seem  to  found  a  strong  probability  that  kerosene  fired 
wagons  will  very  soon  displace  all  gasoline  using  vehicles,  although  so 
far,  only  a  very  few  kerosene  fired  wagons  have  been  shown,  Koch 
and  Root  and  Venables  being  perhaps  the  best  known  makers  of  ker- 
osene burning  wagon  motors.  The  principal  objection  to  the  kerosene 
fired  motor  is  the  vile  odor  of  the  exhaust,  which  is  due  solely  to  im- 
perfect combustion. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  good  kerosene  burning  lamp  can  be 
lighted  and  burned  in  a  closed  room  without  the  production  of  any 
perceptible  odor.  The  inoffensiveness  of  the  lighted  lamp  results  from 
the  perfect  burning  of  the  kerosene  oil,  and  from  no  other  cause  what- 
ever. If  kerosene  oil  can  be  as  perfectly  consumed  in  the  cylinder  of 
a  motor  as  it  is  in  a  good  lamp,  then  there  will  be  absolutely  no  odor 
from  the  exhaust.  So  far,  this  absolutely  complete  combustion  has 
not  been  produced  in  a  motor  cylinder,  although  a  fairly  good  ap- 
proach to  perfect  burning  is  made  by  some  motors  for  quite  extended 
periods  of  time. 

The  conditions  needful  to  ensure  the  perfect  burning  of  a  fuel  are, 
first,  a  sufficient  supply  of  air,  and  second  such  a  presentation  and 
contact  of  air  and  fuel  as  will  give  every  atom  of  carbon  its  opportun- 
ity to  combine  with  oxygen  in  certain  exact  proportions,  which  are 
unvarying  for  each  form  of  fuel  burned.    Third,  there  must  be  enough 
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time  for  burning  to  enable  a  perfect  combination  of  the  fuel  and 
the   air. 

When  a  compressed  charge  of  air  and  fuel  is  fired  in  a  motor  cyl- 
inder or  combustion  chamber  provided  with  a  window,  a  white  flame 
is  seen  to  instantly  fill  the  whole  enclosed  space,  no  time,  apparently, 
elapsing  between  the  firing  of  the  charge  and  the  filling  of  the  charge 
enclosing  chamber  with  a  brilliant  white  flash.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  formation  of  this  flame  must  take  some  time,  and  it  is  the 
general  rule  that  the  more  time  fuel  has  in  which  to  burn  the  more 
perfect  the  combustion  that  can  be  effected.  The  necessity  of  this 
time  element  of  combustion  is  fully  recognized  in  dealing  with  the 
slow  burning  fuels,  such  as  coal  and  wood.  The  extreme  quickness 
with  which  a  compressed  volume  of  air  and  gas  can  be  made  to  flash 
into  flame,  seems  to  have  prevented  a  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  certain  appreciable  time  duration  is  an  essential  and  indispensable 
factor  in  obtaining  such  a  thoroughly  complete  combustion  of  liquid 
fuel  vapors  derived  from  either  gasoline  or  kerosene  that  there  shal 
be  no  odor  perceptible  in  the  combustion  product. 

In  the  case  of  the  burner  for  firing  the  steam  boiler  the  combus- 
tion is  continuous,  and  occupies  all  of  the  running  time  of  the  motor. 
Not  only  is  the  combustion  continuous,  but  with  the  form  of  burner 
used  with  the  Stanley  boiler  the  separate  burners  may  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  and  hence  the  combustion  time  may  be  extended  to  any 
required  degree  for  a  given  fuel  consumption.  Because  of  this  ample 
combustion  time  the  Stanley  burner,  and  perhaps  other  steam  boiler 
firing  devices,  are  absolutely  noiseless  in  action,  and  burn  the  fuel  so 
perfectly  that  when  the  fire  is  small  enough  the  current  of  combustion 
products  may  be  breathed  at  the  uptake,  with  no  other  perceptible 
sensations  than  those  caused  by  breathing  a  current  of  pure  warm  air. 
This  is  a  very  different  result  from  that  obtained  by  burning  vaporized 
fuel  in  any  form  of  internal  combustion  motor  known  to  the  writer. 
The  exhaust  from  a  gas  engine  is  rarely  invisible,  and  never  without 
some  odor,  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  this  odor  is  very  pro- 
nounced and  highly  offensive. 

The  lighting  of  the  fuel  which  drives  a  motor  wagon  is  a  problem 
presenting  many  practical  difficulties.  In  the  steam  driven  wagons  it 
is  customary  to  heat  certain  parts  of  the  burner  by  means  of  a  hand 
applied  plumber's  gasoline  fired  torch,  until  the  fuel  begins  to  vapor- 
ize, when  it  may  be  lighted  and  thereafter  vaporizes  its  own  fuel  with- 
out exterior  assistance,  so  long  as  the  fire  continues  to  burn.      Since 
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the  product  of  combustion  from  these  burners  contains  very  little  or 
no  free  oxygen  the  fire  is  instantly  extinguished  by  the  slightest  ' '  back 
draught, ' '  or  reversal  of  direction  of  the  uptake  current  ;  after  such  an 
accidental  extinguishment  the  fire  may  or  may  not  be  lighted  again 
without  the  use  of  the  hand  applied  torch.  This  separate  portable 
torch  is  a  highly  objectionable  feature,  conducive  to  accident  and 
inconvenient  of  application,  and  seems  likely  to  be  superseded  by 
some  built-in  device,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  wagon  motor 
which  shall  be  safe,  of  ready  and  certain  action,  always  in  place  and 
convenient  to  use.  All  of  the  motors  requiring  the  use  of  a  hand- 
applied  torch  in  starting  are  slow  in  action.  The  Stanley  burner  can 
be  fired  quickly,  and  steam  at  25  lbs.  can  be  generated  in  about  4^ 
minutes  from  the  application  of  the  torch  to  the  burner  when  the  boiler 
is  filled  with  cold  water.  Some  forms  of  internal  combustion  motor 
require  much  more  time  for  preliminary  heating.  The  Secor  and  the 
Hornsby  Akroyd  motors  require  the  application  of  the  torch  from  15 
to  25  minutes,  both  these  motors  using  kerosene  fuel.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  gasoline  burning  wagon  motors,  as  the  Winton 
and  De  Dion,  start  in  a  very  few  seconds,  four  or  five,  when  all  is  in 
good  order,  with  no  preliminary  heating  whatever,  the  fuel  being  gaso- 
line, which  is  a  very  great  point  gained.  It  is  true  that  the  gasoline 
fired  internal  combustion  motors  do  not  always  start  so  promptly,  and 
that  even  experienced  drivers  are  often  unable  to  start  such  motors  for 
a  long  time,  and  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  cause  of  delay. 

The  first  gas  engines  ignited  the  charge  by  the  direct  application 
of  flame  to  the  uncompressed  mixture  in  the  cylinder.  The  next  step 
was  the  use  of  a  hot  tube,  the  interior  of  this  tube  being  in  direct 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  charge  compression  chamber. 
The  latest  form  of  ignition,  as  in  the  Diesel  motor,  dispenses  with  all 
auxiliary  forms  of  igniter,  the  air  charge  being  compressed  to  ignit- 
ing temperature  so  that  it  lights  and  consumes  the  fuel  supplied  dur- 
ing the  working  stroke  by  its  own  great  heat  due  to  a  very  heavy 
compression.  This  high  compression  of  the  air,  the  pressure  em- 
ployed being  from  500  to  800  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  the  cause  of  the 
unexpectedly  slow  introduction  of  the  Diesel  motor,  which  although 
extremely  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel,  has  the  almost  prohibitive 
drawback  of  a  piston  pressure  too  great  to  be  obtained  with  ease  and 
comfort  ;  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  workers,  mechan- 
ical as  well  as  animal,  have  their  limits  of  endurance,  which  cannot 
profitably  be  exceeded  in  any  direction.      The  pressures  demanded  by 
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the  Diesel  system  are  beyond  the  comfortable  limit,  and  seem  certain 
to  greatly  restrict  the  practical  application  of  the  motor,  although  it  is 
absolutely  faultless  in  theory,  and  has  the  very  great  advantage  of 
requiring  no  separate  charge  igniting  device. 

Where  the  hot  tube  is  used  to  ignite  the  cylinder  charge  a  sepa- 
rate burner  is  required  to  heat  the  tube,  usually  made  of  platinum  or 
nickel,  to  the  high  temperature  which  it  must  have.  When  the  fuel 
charge  is  in  the  process  of  compression  it  is  constantly  made  more  and 
more  easy  to  light  ;  hence  the  time  of  charge  ignition  by  the  hot  tube 
is  entirely  beyond  regulation  to  suit  the  actual  needs  of  the  motor  at 
the  moment.  Again,  the  hot  tube  must  be  hotter  than  is  comfortable 
and  durable,  and  consequently  requires  frequent  renewals  ;  the  sepa- 
rate fire  for  heating  the  hot  tube  is  also  a  source  of  care  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  wagon  driver. 

These  faults  of  the  hot  tube  led  to  the  employment  of  the  electric 
spark  for  charge  ignition,  and  although  the  spark  has  not  yet  been 
produced  by  any  form  of  mechanism  which  can  be  said  to  be  wholly 
without  drawbacks,  it  has  the  vast  merit  of  being  non-existent  until 
the  time  for  its  action  with  the  best  effect.  With  spark  ignition  the 
charge  may  be  compressed  to  far  beyond  the  usual  pressure  without 
danger  of  too  early  ignition.  The  point  of  charge  firing  can  be  either 
advanced  or  retarded  at  the  will  of  the  driver,  by  very  simple  and 
easily  actuated  regulating  elements.  This  great  advantage  of  firing- 
time  adjustability  makes  it  apparently  sure  that  for  ordinary  road 
wagon  service  electric  spark  ignition  will  very  soon  entirely  displace 
the  hot  tube.  For  war  use,  in  case  the  automobile  should  ever  be- 
come a  recognized  detail  of  army  equipment,  it  is  possible  that  both 
the  hot  tube  and  the  electric  spark  ignition  may  be  supplied  for  the 
same  motor,  the  hot  tube  to  be  used  when  from  any  cause  the  electric 
spark  fails  to  appear  as  desired.  At  present,  the  efforts  of  a  multitude 
of  inventors  and  investigators  are  directed  towards  the  production  of 
an  entirely  satisfactory  electrical  equipment  for  road  wagons,  and  it  is 
of  course  certain  that  such  an  equipment  will  soon  appear,  many  as 
are  the  faults  of  all  spark  producing  devices  in  present  use. 

The  higher  the  charge  compression  the  more  ready  of  ignition  it 
becomes,  and  the  more  economical  the  motor  is  in  fuel  consumption. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  fuel  compression  of  say 
70  or  80  lbs.  to  the  inch  than  to  compress  the  charge  to  about  45  lbs. , 
as  obtained  when  the  combustion  chamber  cubic  content  is  made  one 
half  the  volume  of  this  piston  displacement,  which  is  now  a  very 
common  proportion  in  vehicle  motors. 
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Here,  however,  the  question  of  charge  contamination  by  burned 
and  inert  combustion  products  is  introduced.  The  cylinder  is  cleared 
of  combustion  products  by  the  travel  of  the  piston,  but  the  combustion 
chamber  in  most  forms  of  motor  remains  filled  with  burned  product  at 
the  time  when  a  fresh  charge  is  to  be  introduced,  and  this  inert  bulk 
may  vitiate  the  fresh  charge  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  of  ignition  when 
compressed.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  perfectly  clear  both 
the  cylinder  and  the  combustion  chamber  of  burned  gasses,  none  of 
which  have  come  into  general  use. 

The  burned  gas  content  of  the  combustion  chamber  is  far  from 
being  an  unmixed  evil  in  gas  engine  operation.  The  burned  product 
reduces  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  charge  drawn  into  the  cylinder,  and  as 
this  inert  mass  is  driven  before  the  incoming  charge  to  the  less  heated 
end  of  the  water  jacketed  cylinder,  it  assists  in  heating  the  incoming 
charge  and  so  aids  in  preparing  for  rapid  combustion.  The  presence 
of  the  burned  products  also  leads  to  a  lower  terminal  cylinder  pressure, 
and  these  are  valuable  features.  The  spark  points  may  be  so  placed 
that  after  the  charge  is  compressed  they  are  surrounded  by  burned  pro- 
duct, in  which  case  the  charge  ignition  becomes  uncertain,  or  fails  alto- 
gether. It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  with  simple  forms  of 
combustion  chamber,  the  burned  product  will  be  driven  into  the  cylin- 
der ahead  of  the  incoming  charge,  and  that  the  relative  positions  of  the 
burned  and  unburned  parts  of  the  charge  will  not  be  altered  during 
compression.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then  the  spark  points 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  point  of  charge  admission  as  possible,  as 
they  will  there  be  the  more  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  the  fresh 
charge. 

So  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  the  final  automobile  will  have  electric 
spark  ignition,  and  will  also  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  electric  current 
to  supply  white  lights  in  front  and  a  red  light  at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 
This  system  of  lighting  seems  a  necessity,  but  demands  more  current 
than  can  be  readily  supplied  by  the  use  of  primary  batteries.  Hence  i 
seems  probable  that  the  final  automobile  will  be  equipped  with  a  dyna- 
mo driven  by  its  motor,  and  with  small  storage  batteries  to  store  the 
dynamo-generated  current  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  vehicle 
for  at  least  25  miles  travel,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  of  the  dynamo  the 
wagon  can  run  to  a  base  of  supplies.  This  electrical  equipment  cannot 
be  had,  probably,  under  50  pounds  in  added  weight,  and  perhaps  con- 
siderably more  will  be  required  to  make  a  thoroughly  reliable  electrical 
outfit.    The  United  States  Storage  Battery  Co.  supply  a  small  dynamo 
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weighing  only  about  20  pounds,  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  wagon 
motor  ignition  with  any  number  of  cylinders  likely  to  be  employed, 
and  the  same  company  also  furnishes  a  very  light  storage  battery  of 
suitable  capacity,  the  whole  outfit  weighing  only  about  45  pounds. 
Some  of  the  magneto  spark-producing  arrangements  are  said  to  be 
wholly  satisfactory,  with  very  much  less  weight  than  is  here  specified. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  obtain  reliable  mechanical  results,  either 
with  electrical  appliances  or  anything  else,  without  the  employment  of 
mechanical  elements  of  ample  weight  and  capacity,  and  the  probabili- 
ties seem  therefore  strongly  against  the  acceptability  of  very  cheap  or 
very  light  electrical  equipments  for  internal  combustion  motor  driven 
wagons. 

Returning  now  to  the  question  of  time  available  for  combustion, 
which   appears   to   demand  a  much  more  careful  consideration  than  it 
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has  received  from  wagon  motor  designers  so  far,  a  series  of  simple 
diagrams  are  here  introduced  for  graphically  exhibiting  the  combus- 
tion time  gains  which  may  be  had  by  multiplying  the  points  of  charge 
ignition.  These  diagrams  are  made  to  scale,  and  each  figure  cor- 
rectly represents  to  the  eye  the  same  bulk  of  cylinder  charge,  differ- 
ently ignited,  either  by  multiplying  the  points  of  ignition  of  a  single 
charge,  or  by  dividing  this  charge  so  that  its  parts  may  be  separately 
ignited.  Koch,  who  has  been  a  very  persevering  investigator  in  the 
use  of  kerosene  for  wagon  driving,  claims  to  have  gained  a  great  de- 
gree of  success  by  the  use  of  a  large  hot  tube,  so  placed  as  to  ignite 
the  single  cylinder  charge  at  many  different  points  simultaneously.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  the  admixture  of  burned  gases  makes  the 
charge  combustion  slower.  Very  little  has  been  written,  however,  in 
regard    to    the    value    of  extending  the  combustion  time  in  internally 
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fired  cylinders  ;  most  designers  appearing  to  regard  the  firing  of  the 
charge  as  an  instantaneous  operation,  and  making  no  direct  effort  to 
increase  the  charge  burning-  time. 

Referring  to  the  diagrams,  Fig.  18  shows  a  charge  of  given  bulk, 
ignited  at  a  single  point,  in  a  single  cylinder,  the  Otto  cycle  being  sup- 
posed in  all  cases  here  illustrated.  In  this  case  the  charge  combus- 
tion time  is  one-quarter  of  the  total  running  time  of  the  motor.  Com- 
mon motor  speeds  in  wagons  vary  from  say  400  to  1,000  crank  shaft 
turns  per  minute,  calling  for  from  800  to  2,000  piston  strokes,  each 
having  a  time  duration  of  3-40  of  one  second  for  the  longest  time  of 
charge  combustion,  to  3-100  of  a  second  for  the  shortest  time  of 
burning.  These  are  very  short  periods  of  time  in  which  to  com- 
pletely effect  a  chemical  change  in  a  considerable  volume  of  matter. 
Referring  to  Fig.  18,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ignition,  taking  place 
as  shown  at  one  corner  of  the  cube,  is  at  the  least  favorable  point  for 
quick  action,  and  that  the  best  place  for  lighting  the  charge  to  obtain 
rapidity  of  burning  is  at  the  central  point.  This  central  ignition  is, 
however,  impossible  with  most  or  all  forms  of  motors  commonly  em- 
ployed, it  being  quite  common  to  ignite  the  charge  at  a  point  little 
more  favorable  to  rapid  burning  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  18.  Fig.  19 
shows  the  same  bulk  of  fuel  hred  simultaneously  at  two  points  sepa- 
rated as  far  as  possible  from  each  other.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  perfect  combustion  could  be  obtained  in  half  the  time  by 
lighting  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  which  would  be  needed  to  secure  the 
same  result  in  Fig.  18.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  with  the  charge 
burned  in  a  single  bulk,  as  in  Figs.  18  and  19,  the  motor  shaft  receives 
a  turning  impulse  during  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  time  of  motor 
action,  and  hence  a  heavy  fly-wheel  must  be  used  to  obtain  an  even 
passable  approach  to  continuous  driving  action. 

In  Fig.  20  the  same  bulk  of  fuel  is  shown  divided  into  halves, 
separately  ignited.  Here  the  total  charge  burning  time  becomes  one 
half  the  total  running  time  of  the  motor,  and  if  the  pistons  are  placed  in 
separate  cylinders,  a  turning  impulse  may  be  given  to  the  shaft  dur- 
ing one  half  the  total  time  of  running.  It  is,  however,  quite  common 
to  place  two  pistons  in  one  cylinder,  and  have  them  make  simultaneous 
working  strokes  away  from  each  other,  thus  obtaining  the  certain 
advantage  of  possible  perfect  running  balance,  and  the  questionable 
advantage  of  a  total  cylinder  clearance  of  burned  product.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  time  of  crank  turning  effect  remains  only  one  quarter 
of    the  running  time,   same  as  if  only  one  piston  were    used.     With 
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two  pistons  running  away  from  each  other  in  one  cylinder,  the  ignition 
taking  place  in  the  middle  of  the  compressed  charge  and  the  burning 
proceeding  in  both  directions,  the  combustion  would  have  double  the 
time  due  to  ignition  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  and  this  is  the  arrangement 
employed  by  Koch,  before  mentioned. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  constant  bulk  of  charge  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  separately  ignited,  thus  obtaining  the  whole  time  of  motor  run- 
ning for  the  charge  combustion.      It  is  now  common  to  place  4-cylinder 


motors  in  wagons,  thus  obtaining 


Fig.  2* 
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crank  turning  impulse  for  each 
half  turn  of  the  shaft,  and 
so  very  greatly  reducing 
the  fly-wheel  weight  needed. 
The  objections  urged  against 
cylinder  multiplication  by 
the  single  cylinder  motor  ad- 
vocates, are  increased  com- 
plexity and  increased  liability 
of  derangement  and  in- 
creased cost,  owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  parts. 
There  is  another  objection  to 
the  multiple  cylinder  motor, 
not  commonly  urged,  but 
valid,  in  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  electric  current  needed 
to  produce  the  sparks.  The 
production  of  an  igniting 
spark  for  a  small  cylinder 
demands  as  much  current  as 
for  a  large  cylinder. 


The  other  objections  to  increasing  the  number  of  cylinders  in  a 
wagon  motor  are  at  least  open  to  question.  For  efficient  light  wagon 
driving,  a  single  cylinder  diameter  of  6  inches  is  not  too  much,  and  a 
cylinder  of  this  diameter  is  too  large  to  be  readily  handled  through 
ordinary  automatic  tools.  Four  3-inch  diameter  cylinders,  giving 
equal  piston  area  with  much  less  total  weight,  owing  to  fly-wheel 
reduction,  could  be  machined  probably  for  less  cost  than  the  single 
6-inch  cylinder,  all  parts  included.  As  to  liability  of  derangement 
and  certainty  of  the  possibility  of  continued  working,  the  advantages 
are  with  the  multiple  cylinders.      If  anything  goes  wrong  with  a  single- 
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cylinder  motor,  the  wagon  must  stop,  while  with  a  four-cylinder  motor 
two  cylinders  could  be  out  of  action  while  the  other  two  would  still  be 
able  to  drive  the  wagon  at  a  fair  rate.  The  most  severe  service 
demanded  of  piston  and  cylinder  motors  is  in  ocean  steamers,  and  the 
cylinders  of  screw  driving  steam  engines  have  been  increased  from  the 
original  form  of  a  single  cylinder  driving  a  single  screw,  to  eight 
cylinders  driving  two  screws,  with  a  great  increase  in  the  certainty  of 
continuous  turning  for  from  6  to  8  days  consecutively. 

Very  compact  arrangements  of  four  or  six  cylinders  are  possible, 
which  include  perfect  running  balance  among  their  other  advantages, 
and  the  continuous  torque,  lightness  and  certainty  of  action  given  by 
an  increased  number  of  small  cylinders,  would  seem  to  render  the  exclu- 
sive adoption  of  multiple  cylinders  for  road  wagon  motors  a  certainty 
in  the  final  automobile. 


The  Automobile  Index 

Everything  of  permanent  value  published  in  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  department.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
?nary  indicating  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  and  dates  of  the 
publications. 

Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


*  Accumulator,  The  Heiny — 

Description  of  a  new  form  of  ac- 
cumulator, which  is  said  to  possess 
unusually  long  life.  "  La  Locomo- 
tion Automobile,"  Paris,  January 
10,  1901. 

*Belt    Transmission    for    Automobiles, 
Automatic — 

Description  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
where  belts  are  used  instead  of 
chains  for  transmitting  the  power. 
"  Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1 90 1. 

Bodies,  Designing  of  Carriage — 

A  short  editorial,  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  oi  paying  due  re- 
spect to  the  beauty  and  gracefulness 
of  outline  of  that  particular  part  of 
self-propelled  vehicles.  "Automo- 
bile Magazine,"  New  York,  Febru- 
ary, 1901. 

*Car,  The  Centaur — 

Description  of  a  carriage,  the 
principal  features  about  which  are 
accessibility  of  parts  and  simplicity. 
"  The  Autocar,"  London,  January 
26,  1901. 

^Carburetors,  Some   New — 

Descriptions  of  two  French  car- 
buretors, which  are  reported  \o\  give 
excellent  service.  "Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  January  26,  1901. 

^Carburetor,  The  Georges  Richard — 

This  is  of  the  constant  level  type, 
the    inrushing    air    vaporizing    the 


gasoline  by  dashing  it  between  the 
surface  of  an  inverted  cone  and  a 
corrugated  surface.  "Automotor 
Journal,"  London,  January,  1901. 

Chicago  and  Vicinity,  The  Automobile 
in — 

E.  C.  Oliver.  An  article  dealing 
with  the  status  of  the  automobile  in 
the  great  Western  city.  "Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  January  9,  1901. 

^Cleveland  to  New  York,  From — 

By  Alexander  Winton.  Interest- 
ing account  of  experiences  through 
which  the  author  passed  while  trav- 
eling between  the  cities  mentioned, 
on  an  automobile.  "  Automobile 
Magazine,"  New  York,  February, 
1901. 

Clubs,  American  Automobile — 

History  of  the  clubs  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  devoted  to  the  foster- 
ing of  automobilism  in  its  various 
phases.  "Horseless  Age,"  New 
York,  January  9,  1901. 

Cylinders  of  Hydro-Carbon  Engines — 
A  short  article,  calling  attention 
to  the  need  of  good  workmanship 
and  proper  design.  "Automobile 
Magazine,"  New  York,  February, 
1901. 

•Daimler  Car,  How  to  Drive  It,  The — 
By  R.  J.  Mecredey.  Gives  valuable 
pointers  for  users  of  Daimler  carri- 
ages.    "Motor  News."  Dublin,  Jan- 
uary, [901. 
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Design,  Automobile  Engine — 

A  letter  from  Charles  E.  Duryea, 
in  which  he  takes  to  task  Mr.  Ho- 
bart's  article,  published  in  a  former 
issue  of  the  "Age  of  Steel."  In  that 
article  Mr.  Hobart  called  attention 
to  the  great  mistakes  that  up  to 
the  present  have  been  made  by  au- 
tomobile gas  engine  designers.  "Age 
of  Steel,"  St.  Louis,  January  26, 
1901. 

*Dick  Turpins  Awheel — 

By  Percie  W.  Hart.  This  is  an 
interesting  automobile  story,  written 
by  one  who  is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  best  monthly  magazines. 
The  illustrations  are  by  H.  J.  Wibel. 
"Automobile  Magazine,  "New  York, 
February,  1901. 

Electric  Automobile,  The — 

Criticism  of  the  articles  by  R.  A. 
Fliess,  which  were  reprinted  in  the 
Automobile  Magazine  for  October 
and  November,  1900.  "La  Loco- 
motion Automobile,"  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1900. 

^Electric    Vehicle    Transportation  Co,, 
The  New  Sta'ion  of  the — 

R.  A.  Fliess.  Minute  description  of 
this  new  plant.  "  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer,"  New  York,  January 
12,  1901. 

*End  to  End,  From— 

Hubert  Egerton.  Description  of 
a  trip  taken  by  the  author,  between 
John  O' Groat's  and  Land's  End. 
"Motor  Car  Journal,"  London, 
January  5,  190T.  (See  under  Loco- 
mobile. ) 

^Engine,  The  Sweet  Automobile — 
This  is  a  steam  engine,  the  entire 
control   of  which  is   actuated   by  a 
single   lever.     "Automobile    Maga- 
zine," New  York,  February,  1901. 

Evolution,  Automobile — 

An  historical  article  dealing  with 
the  development  of  the  electric  au- 
tomobile. W.  H.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
"Electrical  Review,"  New  York, 
January  12,  1901. 

^Gasoline  Carriage,  The  Turrell — 

The  main  feature  of  this  vehicle  is 


that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
construct  a  rigid  frame.  "  The  Au- 
tocar," London. 

*Gearing — 

By  E.  C.  Oliver.  This  is  article 
No.  3  of  a  series  in  which  the  author 
goes  into  the  problems  connected 
with  the  laying  out  of  bevel  gears. 
"  Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1 901. 

Housing  of  Automobiles — 

By  Albert  L.  Clough.  Goes  into 
the  questions  involved  in  the  hous- 
ing of  automobiles.  ' '  Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  January  30,  1901. 

^Ignition,  Electric — 

Sidney  F.  Walker.  First  part  of 
a  contribution  in  which  the  author 
gives  simple  data  for  those  not  par- 
ticularly well  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject. "The  Autocar,"  London, 
January  5.  1901. 

"Kerosene  Motor  Driven  Vehicle,  A — 
Description  of  the  Roots  &  Ven- 
ables  carriage,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  the  only  successfully  operated 
vehicle  of  its  kind  built.  ' ' Automo- 
bile  Magazine,"  New  York,  Febru- 
ary, 1900. 

•Locking  Devices — 

Description  of  various  plans  in- 
tended to  lock  machines  against 
tampering  by  those  not  familiar  with 
their  operation.  "  Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  January  9,  1901. 

"Locomobile,  From  End  to  End  on  a — 

By  H.  W.  Egerton.  Part  2  of  a 
series  of  articles  descriptive  of  a 
tour  from  Land's  End,  in  England, 
to  John  O' Groat's,  the  most  north- 
erly point  in  Scotland.  In  this  slory 
the  author  goes  into  the  various  in- 
cidents of  the  trip.  "  The  Autocar," 
London,  January  19,  1901. 

-Military  Motor  Car- 
Description  of  a  wagon  designed 
for  war  purposes.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
Daimler  engine  which  is  placed  at 
the  front.  An  intermediate  shaft  is 
carried  from  which  the  rear  axle  is 
driven  by  means  of  sprockets  and 
chains.  "  La  Locomotion  Automo- 
bile," Paris,  December  27,  1900. 
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*Motor  Bicycle — 

A  description  of  the  Baines  Ma- 
chine, in  which  a  \%  h.-p.  De  Dion 
motor  is  used.  The  valve  box  has 
been  moved  from  the  side  to  the 
front,  which  reduces  the  width. 
"  Motor  Car  Journal,"  London, 
January  26,  1901. 

Motor  Cars — 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  J.  W. 
Roebuck  before  the  Crewe  Mechan- 
ics Institute  and  Scientific  Society. 
The  writer  describes  cars  of  various 
makes,  going  into  their  several  in- 
teresting features.  "  The  Autocar," 
London,  January  19,  1901. 

*Motor  Car,  The  Bardon— 

i  Description  of  a  new  French  car- 
riage. "Motor  Car  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, January  12,  190T. 

*Motor  Car,  The  Vinot-Deguingand — 

Description  of  a  French  vehicle 
which  is  fitted  with  a  two  cylinder 
vertical  engine.  The  engine  is 
mounted  in  the  front,  as  is  common 
on  French  machines.  "The  M6tor 
Car  Journal,"  London,  January  19, 
1 901. 

*Motor  Vehicle,  Construction  of  a  Gaso- 
line— 

The  concluding  article  of  a  series 
by  C.  C.  Bramwell,  which  will  be 
issued  in  book  form  later.  "  Motor 
Vehicle  Review,"  Cleveland,  Janu- 
ary 10,  i9or. 

*Omnibus,  The  First  Successful  Pneu- 
matic-Tired— 

By  Echaude.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  a  De  Dion  'bus. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  January 
19,  1901. 

Paris,  Automobile  Notes  from — 

Leopold  Canning.  "Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  January  12,  1901. 

Paris,  The  Electric  Automobile  in — 
Hart  O.  Berg.  The  writer  refers 
in  his  article  to  the  gradual  displace- 
ment of  the  petrol  or  gasoline  motor 
by  the  electric  automobile.  He 
thinks  the  American  vehicle  will  be 
the  most  popular  over  there.    "  Elec- 


trical World  and   Engineer,"  New 
York,  January  12,  1901. 

Physician,  The  Automobile  for  the — 

By  E.  C.  Chamberlin,  M.  D.,  in 
which  a  plea  is  made  for  the  advan- 
tages of  the  motor  vehicle  in  the 
conducting  of  a  medical  prac- 
tice. '  'Automobile  Magazine, ' '  New 
York,  February,  1901. 

-Roads  of  the  World,  The— 

L.  Lodian.  The  author  goes  into 
the  construction  of  early  roads,  ar- 
guing that  they  were  nearer  being 
right  than  the  modern  roads.  "  Au- 
tomobile Magazine,"  New  York, 
February,  1901. 

^Runabout,  The  Woods  Electric — 

Description  of  a  neat  and  reliable 
carriage,  which  is  beautifully  finish- 
ed. "Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  February,  1901. 

'"Speed    Gear,  An    Improved    Panhard 
Variable — 

A  new  device  whereby  is  obviated 
the  abandonment  of  the  first  and 
second  speed  gears  used  on  Daimler 
and  Panhard  cars.  "Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  January  5,  1901. 

*Snow,  Driving  an  Automobile  through 
the— 

Interesting  description  of  a  trip 
taken  in  a  16  horse-power  Napier. 
"  The  Autocar, "  London,  January 
26,  1901. 

Springs,    Adjustment    of     Valves    and 
their — 

(See  under  Valves. ) 

-Springs  for  Automobiles— 

By  M.  C.  Krarup.  In  this  article 
the  author  goes  into  the  problems 
connected  with  the  design  of  springs. 
"Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1901. 

■Steam  Carriage,  The  Kidder — 

Description  of  a  vehicle  which 
embodies  a  number  of  new  points. 
Two  engines  are  used,  one  on  each 
side  of  boiler.  "Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  January  23,  1001. 
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Steam      Carriage,    Three      Thousand 
Miles  with  a — 

By  George  E.  Greenleaf.  An  ar- 
ticle in  which  the  author  gives  a 
great  many  suggestions  to  users  of 
this  class  of  vehicles.  "  Automobile 
Magazine,"  New  York,  February, 
1901. 

*Steam  Wagon,  The  Musker — 

(See  under  Wagon. )  "Automo- 
tor  Journal,"  London,  January,  1901. 

^Trucks,  Steam  versus  Horse  Drawn — 

By  H.  G.  Chatain.  An  article  in 
which  is  given  the  relative  cost  of 
operating  horse  as  against  steam 
drawn  trucks  for  heavy  loads.  Con- 
tains a  number  of  tables.  "Auto- 
mobile Magazine,"  New  York, 
February,  190 1. 

Valves  and  their  Springs,  The  Adjust- 
ment of — 

By  A.  Oulion,  in  "La  Locomo- 
tion Automobile,"  of  December  20, 
1900.     (See  under  Springs. ) 

*Voiturettet  The  Valkyrie — 

Description  of  a  new  carriage, 
having  the  motor  located  in  the 
front,  the   transmission   mechanism 


being  similar  to  that  used  on  the 
Renault  carriages.  "Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  December  29, 
1900. 

*  Wagon  t  Adams  Express — 

By  Daniel  Bellet.  Description  of 
the  truck  designed  and  built  for  the 
company  named,  by  its  mechanical 
engineer,  Arthur  Herschmann.  "La 
Locomotion  Automobile,"  Paris, 
January  10,  1901. 

Wagons,  Operation  of  Electric  Delivery — 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  Jr.  This  article 
treats  of  the  general  precautions 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  such 
machines.  "Automobile  Maga- 
zine," New  York,  February,  190 1. 

*Wagon,  The  Musker  Heavy  Steam — 

Description  of  a  heavy  wagon, 
among  the  chief  features  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  peculiar 
suspension  of  the  propelling  mech- 
anism and  the  boiler.  The  entire  ma- 
chinery is  carried  on  separate  un- 
derframe,  independently  suspend- 
ed by  springs  from  front  and  rear 
axles.  ' '  Automotor  Journal, ' '  Lon- 
don, January,  1901.  (See  under 
Steam. ) 
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The  Lights  and  Shades  of  Motoring,  or  Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Thousand-Mile  Trial 

By  MRS.  M.  E.  KENNARD 
PART  I 

TRUE  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  lights  and  shades  of  motoring  are 
infinitely  varied  ;  but  this  fact,  instead  of  detracting  from  the 
fascination  of  the  pastime,  only  serves  to  enhance  it.  The 
word  monotony  does  not  exist  in  the  automobilist's  vocabulary.  One 
day  he  may  realize  unalloyed  pleasure.  His  engine  works  splendidly, 
and  the  car  is  running  in  its  very  best  form.  His  spirits  rise  like 
wildfire.  But  the  morrow  brings  forth  quite  a  different  state  of  affairs. 
Punctured  tires,  stale  gasoline,  imperfect  carburation,  pump  and  nu- 
merous other  troubles  conspire  to  alter  the  conditions,  and  drive  even 
the  proud  owner  of  a  high-powered  Panhard  well  nigh  to  despair. 
But  in  spite  of  mishaps,  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  every  true  auto- 
mobilist  is  his  enthusiasm.  The  uncertainties  of  the  road  serve  but  to 
increase  his  keenness.  As  a  body,  motor  car  experts  are  extremely 
intelligent.  Their  minds  are  quick  and  receptive  beyond  the  average. 
They  are  centuries  ahead  of  the  general  public,  who,  ignorant,  stand 
aloof  and  scoff.  In  England  at  any  rate,  the  masses  have  much  to 
learn  respecting  the  self-propelled  vehicle.  Nevertheless,  curiosity  has 
undoubtedly  been  aroused,  as  was  evinced  by  the  interest  shown  in  the 
recent  trial  of  1,000  miles. 

A  3  horse-power  De  Dion  voiturette  was  kindly  placed  at  the 
writer's  disposal  by  that  famous  erst-while  cyclist,  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge, 
It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  the  manipulation  of  this  little  carriage 
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is  extremely  simple  and  eminently  suited  to  ladies.  From  the  remarks 
overheard  at  the  various  exhibitions,  it  was  evident  the  fair  sex  longed 
to  overleap  the  barriers  of  automobilism  much  as  they  had  already 
charged  and  demolished  those  of  cycling.  When  that  time  comes 
— and  it  is  not  far  distant — an  enormous  demand  will  arise  for  light, 
easily-driven  cars  of  the  De  Dion  type.  But  our  dear  friends,  the 
ladies  must  be  prepared  to  learn  something  of  their  subject,  and  not 
imagine — as  so  many  do — that  cars  will  run  without  oil,  water,  grease 
or  attention.  Let  them  remember  a  motor  requires  to  be  both  fed 
and  cared  for  if  good  results  are  to  obtained.  If  women  have  the 
wish  to  learn,  they  can  gradually  acquire  information. 

Monday,  April  23,  1900,  saw  such  a  mighty  procession  of  cars, 
quadricycles,  and  tricycles  congregated  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  was  a 
revelation  to  this  slow-moving  country.  The  tour  itself  was  entirely  a 
new  departure,  and  even  Mr.  Johnson — the  admirable  secretary  of  the 
Automobille  Club — and  others,  who  had  originated  it,  had  no  idea  what 
measure  of  success  their  project  was  likely  to  meet  with.  Despite  the 
early  hour,  an  immense  crowd  witnessed  the  start.  Many  cyclists  ac- 
companied us,  and  our  little  De  Dion  had  the  honor  of  pacing  two 
celebrated  wheelmen — Messrs.  Bidlake  and  Goodwin.  Once  clear  of 
the  town,  we  took  them  along  at  a  steady  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles 
an  hour.  They  followed  in  our  wake,  until  Mr.  Goodwin's  racing  tire 
punctured  hopelessly.  A  run  of  over  thirty  miles  in  the  sharp  morn- 
ing air  rendered  the  liberal  hospitality  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  at 
Calcot  Park  peculiarly  welcome. 

Much  refreshed,  we  resumed  the  run  to  Bristol,  our  car  run- 
ning grandly,  taking  nearly  every  hill  on  the  top  speed,  and 
causing  several  six  horse-powered  Benz  and  Daimlers  to  look  to 
their  laurels.  At  every  town  and  village  through  which  we  passed, 
throngs  of  men,  women  and  children  lined  the  roadway.  Flags 
waved  gaily  from  windows,  white  handkerchiefs  fluttered  in  the 
breeze,  clear  young  voices  hailed  us  with  cries  of  "  Bravo,  Hooray." 
It  was  a  surprise  to  us  all,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  to  find  ourselves 
greeted  with  such  acclamation.  Bristol  was  reached  in  excellent 
time  by  the  majority  of  cars,  and  so  ended  a  most  eventful  and  enjoy- 
able day,  which  was  unmarred  by  any  serious  accident.  Most  of  the 
vehicles  that  left  London  arrived  sooner  or  later  at  their  destination, 
only  a  small  proportion  broke  down  at  this  early  stage  of  the  journey. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th,  a  halt  was  cried,  and  the  cars  were  placed 
on  exhibition.      A  great  many  people  came   to  see  them,   including  a 
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large  number  of  fashionably  dressed  ladies.  As  an  instance  of  the  public 
taste,  the  following  incident  may  be  quoted.  My  next  door  neighbor  was 
also  a  De  Dionvoiturette,  but  the  owner  had  introduced  sundry  small 
alterations,  turned  the  third  seat  to  face  the  road,  added  a  splash  board, 
side  wings,  and  a  pair  of  smart  plated  lamps.  His  car  was  spick  and 
span  with  shining  paint  and  polished  nickel.  He  did  not  propose 
going  the  whole  distance,  and  retired  from  the  scene  on  the  following 
day.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  although  not  officially  entered,  were  in 
full  traveling  array — a  little  worn  may  be  by  use  and  weather,  but  in 
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Fig.  1.     A  Jolly  Procession 


sound  running  order.  Our  front  seat  was  abolished,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  a  long  basket  carrying  cleaning  utensils  and  other  indispen- 
sable necessaries.  The  smart  car  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers, who  pronounced  it  the  prettiest  in  the  show.  But  ours,  which 
possessed  the  same  motor  and  had  proved  itself  on  the  previous  day 
infinitely  the  better  traveler  of  the  two,  was  passed  by  unnoticed.  It 
made  one  ponder,  whether  it  were  not  worth  the  seller's  while  to  ex- 
pend a  few  extra  pounds  on  outward  adornment,  when  finery  so 
takes  the  public  fancy.    The  carriage  alone,  with  its  paint  and  varnish, 
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its  cushions  and  upholstery  appeals  to  the  novice  ;  not  the  motive 
power  which  propels  it.  Of  that,  he  or  she  thinks  nothing  whatever, 
and  respect  for  it  is  only  gained  by — often  bitter  experience. 

Wednesday,  the  25th,  saw  us  once  more  on  the  road,  Birmingham 
being  the  goal.  Soon  the  chapter  of  accidents  began  to  lengthen. 
Punctures  were  numerous  and  delayed  many  of  the  cars,  while  others 
complained  of  bad  petrol.  Meanwhile  the  fast  cars  forged  ahead, 
Mr.  Roll's  12  horse-power  Panhard  leading,  with  Mr.  Kennard's 
8  horse-power  Napier  (Fig.  2)  in  hot  pursuit,  closely  followed  in  its  turn 
by  the  12  horse-power  Daimler  of  Mr.  Holder.  And  the  smaller 
fry  struggled  gamely  on,  their  drivers  nearly  blinded  by  the  long 
trails  of  dust  left  by  the  Leviathans.  It  was  a  merry  scurry,  which 
set  the  blood  aglow,  much  as  does  a  good  run  out  hunting.  At 
Cheltenham  a  halt  was  cried,  and  the  cars  were  exhibited  for  three 
hours  in  the  Winter  Gardens.  Again  a  fashionable  throng  inspected 
them,  and  many  openly  wished  they  were  taking  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion. We  began  to  feel  flattered  by  the  favor  with  which  we  were 
received,  and  no  longer  felt  doubts  as  to  our  reception.  Tewksbury 
and  Worcester  afforded  the  procession  a  positive  ovation,  and  the 
streets  of  the  latter  town  were  so  densely  packed  with  human  beings, 
that  the  cars  had  considerable  difficulty  in  threading  their  way 
through  the  serried  masses,  who  pressed  closer,  ever  closer  upon 
them,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told  recklessly  courted  disaster.  The 
exhortations  of  the  police  were  powerless  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  many  that  the  drivers  were  almost 
in  every  instance  steady,  experienced  people,  with  their  vehicles  well 
under  control.  Woe  to  the  luckless  autocarist  forced  to  stop  for 
a  temporary  repair.  His  car  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  surg- 
ing crowd,  pressed  upon  from  all  sides,  tires  prodded  by  dirty  fingers, 
mudguards  affectionately  pawed,  lamps  wiped  with  clammy  hands 
which  left  a  stain  behind,  whilst  the  children  even  put  out  their  tongues 
and  licked  the  dust  from  the  wheels.  Thanks  to  the  popular  eagerness 
to  see  the  interior  arrangements  of  a  motor  car,  the  owner  could 
scarcely  get  at  a  spanner.  No  doubt  such  curiosity  was  not  only 
natural  but  gratifying  in  a  certain  sense,  nevertheless,  it  proved  decid- 
edly trying,  and  frequently  added  materially  to  the  length  of  a  delay 
on  the  road. 

So  far,  we  had  reveled  in  the  sunshine  of  motoring,  but  now,  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  round  our  good  little  De  Dion. 
As  we  neared  Birmingham,  she   lost  her  matutinal   vigor,  and  in  its 
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stead  exhibited  a  reprehensible  and  alarming  sluggishness.  She  took 
to  stopping  on  the  hills  after  the  fashion  of  a  jibbing  horse,  and  dis- 
played sundry  vagaries,  which  filled  us  with  misgiving.  We  got  into 
Birmingham  determined  to  have  an  overhaul  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. People  are  only  too  prone  to  blame  their  motor  at  the  first 
symptom  of  feebleness,  when  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  poor  motor  is 
only  giving  notice  that  its  wants  are  not  properly  complied  with. 
Such  proved  to  be  the  case  in  our  instance.  On  testing  the  dry  bat- 
teries with  an  amperemeter,  we  found  it  only  showed  two  and  a  half 
amperes.  A  new  battery  very  soon  put  matters  to  rights,  while  our 
fears  of  a  premature  break-down  subsided.  The  exhibition  held  at  Bir- 
mingham on  Thursday,  the  26th,  did  not  apparently  meet  with  so  much 

favor  from  the 
gentry  as  at  some 
of  the  other 
towns.  It  was, 
however,  well  at- 
tended by  the 
manufacturing- 
class,  who  took 
critical  stock  of 
the  various  ve- 
hicles and  noted 
their  points  of 
excellence.  We 
were  glad  to 
make  a  start  for 
Manch ester  at  7 
a.  m.  on  Friday, 
the  27th.  Temporarily  forsaking  the  De  Dion,  the  writer  transferred  her- 
self to  a  Critchley-Daimler  belonging  to  Mr.  Grahame-White.  She  had 
already  driven  it  twice  and  knew  it  to  be  a  good  car  when  in  order. 
We  were  not  in  luck,  however.  Soon  after  starting,  the  belts  slipped 
badly  and  required  shortening.  This  operation  concluded,  we  looked 
forward  to  making  up  for  lost  time  by  some  fast  traveling.  The  motor- 
gave  out  close  on  7  horse-power  and  the  car  was  geared  to  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour.  But  alas  !  we  were  troubled  with  refractory  burners, 
which  refused  with  singular  obstinacy  to  keep  alight  for  more  than 
five  minutes  at  a  time.  Mr.  White  unfortunately  broke  his  pricker, 
and   at   last  was  forced  to   substitute  new  burners  altogether,   one  of 


Fig. 
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which  behaved  just  as  badly  as  its  predecessor.  Consequently,  we 
arrived  late  both  at  Litchfield  and  Matlock.  The  beauty  of  the  scen- 
ery compensated  in  no  small  degree  for  our  misadventures.  For 
miles  the  road  wound  by  the  side  of  a  celebrated  trout  stream,  while 
the  rounded  hills  were  clad  with  verdure.  It  was  a  country  to  dally 
in  with  rod  and  fly.  Before  us  lay  a  stiff  climb,  which  the  Critchley 
accomplished  in  good  style,  save  for  some  slipping  of  the  slow-speed 
belt.  We  emerged  on  to  an  open  moorland,  breezy,  blowy  and 
health-giving.  Thence,  by  a  long  descent,  with  many  curves  to  Bux- 
ton. And  now  for  the  first  time  that  day,  the  car  was  bowling  along 
in  really  splendid  style,  and  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  our 
rapid  progress,  when  lo  !  off  flew  the  rotary  friction  pump,  which  kept 
the  water  circulating  supplied  to  the  engine.  It  rolled  ahead  of  us 
like  a  tiny  hoop,  and  at  the  sight  our  hearts  sank,  for  we  knew  only 
too  well,  that  with  the  departure  of  that  miniature  circlet,  we  had  en- 
tered the  shadow-land  of  motordom.  We  gazed  despondently  at  the 
pump,  picked  it  up  with  mute  reproach,  then,  set  to  work  to  cut  a 
piece  of  the  rubber  out,  so  as  to  lessen  its  circumference.  This 
done,  we  joined  the  severed  ends  together  with  copper  wire.  Once 
more  we  started,  only  for  that  wretched  wire  to  eat  its  way  through 
the  soft  surface  of  the  rubber  after  we  had  gone  but  a  couple  of  miles. 
All  the  afternoon  we  were  kept  busily  at  work  on  the  pump,  trying 
string,  rope,  every  device  the  fertile  imagination  of  my  companion 
could  conceive.  The  sun  disappeared,  the  moorland  we  had  so  ad- 
mired a  short  while  ago  began  to  loose  its  bright  tints.  One  by  one, 
the  colors  faded,  leaving  it  cold,  gray  and  dismal.  And  as  if  to  mock 
at  our  misery,  the  wind  arose  and  buffeted  us  with  cold  blasts,  mocking 
at  the  ravenous  hunger  which  assailed  us.  For  we  had  not  lunched, 
being  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  We  struggled  slowly  on  as 
fast  as  an  adverse  circumstances  would  permit  of.  Suddenly,  when 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Macclesfield,  the  car  stopped  dead.  In- 
spection showed  that  we  had  not  a  drop  of  gasoline  left  in  the  tank. 
We  exchanged  glances  of  blank  dismay.  Should  we  have  to  bivouac 
for  the  night  sans  food,  sans  luggage,  sans  everything  ?  The  question 
obtruded  itself  with  disagreeable  prominence.  Courage  !  the  fates  for 
once  were  favorable.  Macclesfield  was  only  three  short  miles  ahead, 
and  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  road  descended  sharply  all  the 
way.  After  a  few  preliminary  shoves,  the  car  ran  without  fuel  on  her 
own  momentum  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  we  were 
able  to  replenish  our  exhausted  stock  of  gasoline,  and  push  on  to  Man- 
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Chester.  All  day,  we  had  subsisted  on  biscuits  and  buns.  The  pangs 
of  hunger  became  gnawling.  We  ceased  talking  ;  conversation  only  in- 
creased them.  Mr.  White  drove  steadily  on,  while  the  writer  hung 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  periodically  reported  on  the  behavior  of 
the  pump.  It  flew  off  not  once  but  many  times,  only  to  be  persever- 
ingly  replaced.  At  length  Manchester  was  reached,  and  just  as  we  drove 
up  before  the  door  of  the  Queen's  Hotel,  as  if  in  parting  defiance,  our 
friend,  the  pump  gave  way  altogether.  Thank  goodness  !  we  saw  the 
last  of  that  rubber  circlet,  which  had  played  us  such  untimely  tricks 
and  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  day's  drive.  We  both  felt  we  owed 
it  a  grudge.  Its  behavior  was  the  more  aggravating,  because  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  the  engine  had  worked  magnificently.  But  the  true 
motorist  is  accustomed  to  ups  and  downs,  and  bears  reverses  with  ad- 
mirable equanimity.  It  was  a  day  of  interesting  experiences,  if  not 
wholly  of  pleasure. 

We  spent  the  28th  at  Manchester,  an  exhibition  of  the  cars  being 
held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  was  largely  attended.  The  order 
of  arrival  generally  proved  the  same.  The  Rolls  and  Napier  cars 
heralded  their  neighbors  ;  pride  of  place  being  occasionally  wrested 
from  them  by  a  12  horse-power  Daimler.  Then  followed  Mr.  Wilson 
on  an  Ariel  tricycle,  and  Messrs.  Cheel  and  Newton  riding  a  similar 
machine  with  Whippet  trailer  attached,  This  proved  throughout  a 
very  fast  combination,  and  distinguished  itself  by  the  excellence  and 
steadiness  of  its  running.  Close  behind  it  came  Mr.  Stocks  and  pas- 
senger, on  the  former's  celebrated  Ariel  quadricycle,  which  performed 
so  well  up  Dashwood  and  Asten  hills  in  the  hundred-mile  trial  ;  while 
at  respectful  distances  followed  the  lower  powered  cars — the  Peugeots, 
Benz,  De  Dion,  International,  etc.,  etc. 

Sunday,  the  29th,  should  have  proved  a  day  of  rest.  Instead  an 
enthusiastic  company  of  motorists  assembled  in  the  yard  of  the  Boar's 
Head,  and  in  spite  of  pouring  rain  lavished  manifold  attentions  upon 
several  disabled  cars,  which  had  taken  refuge  there.  Among  them 
was  an  Orient  Express  with  a  damaged  piston,  which  forced  it  to  retire 
from  the  contest. 

Monday,  the  30th,  found  the  whole  company  eager  for  a  start. 
The  roads  were  in  a  horribly  greasy  condition  after  the  rain  of  the 
previous  day,  and  for  miles  we  proceeded  at  a  cautious  pace  along 
cobbles  of  the  roughest  description,  intersected  by  tram  lines.  Preston 
was  alive  with  people,  as  were  most  of  the  neighboring  villages 
through  which  we  passed.      From    Lancaster   onward,    the   road   im- 
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proved  very  materially,  and  indeed  left  little  to  be  desired.  By  4:30 
most  of  the  cars  were  assembled  in  Kendal,  preparatory  to  the  hill- 
climbing  test  of  ascending  Shap  Fell.  Mr.  Stocks  kindly  offered  to 
drive  the  writer  in  his  quadricycle — an  offer  of  which  she  gladly 
availed  herself.  It  proved  a  magnificent  machine,  magnificently  rid- 
den, and  the  first  part  of  the  ascent  was  taken  at  an  astounding  rate  of 
speed.  Later  on,  the  surface  deteriorated  and  finally  became  so  loose 
that  Mr.  Stocks  was  forced  to  pedal  his  hardest.  But  for  the  wretched 
state  of  the  road,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  climbing  the  whole  of 
Shap  Fell  with  myself  as  passenger,  but  the  wheels  of  our  conveyance 
sank  deeper,  ever  deeper  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  although  Mr.  Stocks 


Fig.  3.     "Giving  Her  a  Turn  " 

performed  prodigies  of  valor,  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  divest  him- 
self of  my  extra  weight  for  the  last  half  mile.  The  quadricycle  then 
finished  the  remainder  of  the  journey  with  consummate  ease.  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  the  surface,  not  the  hill,  which  stopped  us.  Many  others 
found  the  same  to  their  cost.  Standing  on  the  summit,  it  was  a  most 
interesting  sight  to  see  car  after  car  gallantly  scaling  the  steep  ascent. 
Mr.  Rolls  came  flying  by,  as  if  hills  were  powerless  to  stop  the  speedy 
Panhard.  The  Napier  followed,  though  in  more  leisurely  fashion, 
and  all  the  three  De  Dions — the  two  entered  ones  and  our  unentered 
vehicle — gained  the  top  with  comparative  alacrity.      Of  the  small  cars, 
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nothing  took  the  ascent  in  better  form  than  the  Wolseley  voiturette, 
which  carried  its  full  complement  of  two  passengers.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  one  passenger,  if  not  both,  had  to  walk  at  the  steepest 
gradient.  After  all,  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  have  recourse  to  Shank's 
mare  for  a  few  yards,  and  in  process  of  time  every  vehicle  that 
started  for  Shap  Fell  succeeded  by  hook  or  by  crook  in  gaining  the 
summit.  This  fact  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  modern  motor 
car.  That  it  is  capable  of  much  improvement,  none  will  deny  ;  but 
that  it  has  already  attained  a  surprising  pitch  of  excellence,  all  impar- 
tial persons  must  admit.  A  large  section  of  intending  buyers  say 
1 '  Oh  !  I  will  not  buy  a  car  just  yet.      I  shall  wait  for  improvements. ' ' 

Let  me  assure  them,  that  whilst  they  are  cautiously  waiting,  they 
are  losing  precious  years  of  enjoyment  impossible  to  replace.  Let 
them  take  what  they  can  get  for  the  moment.  It  is  good  enough  for 
infinite  fun,  infinite  pleasure,  aye  and  infinite  utility.  The  absolutely 
perfect  motor  car,  with  the  cheapness,  the  simplicity,  the  total  absence 
of  noise  and  vibration,  the  capacity  to  burn  common  paraffin,  to  travel 
without  complicated  accessories  in  the  shape  of  clutches,  cogwheels, 
gear,  pumps,  etc. ,  may  come  in  the  far  off  future  ;  but  it  neither  will 
nor  can  come  just  yet.  The  public  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds 
to  that  fact  once  for  all.  Great  progress  has  already  been  made  ;  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  are  everywhere  on  the  alert,  eager  to  seize 
on  new  ideas  and  try  new  experiments,  but  the  final  type  of  horseless 
vehicle  has  still  to  make  its  appearance.  Meanwhile,  do  not  stand 
aloof  because  you  cannot  get  absolute  perfection.  Rather  ask  yourself, 
do  you  get  it  in  your  horse,  your  train,  or  any  other  form  of  transit. 
If  honest,  the  answer  will  be — no. 

We  were  off  on  our  travels  again  on  Tuesday,  May  1,  but  only 
having  a  short  journey  of  sixty-six  miles  before  us,  we  did  not  leave 
Kendal  until  9:30,  a  concession  for  which  the  majority  felt  truly  grate- 
ful, seeing  that  a  7  o'clock  start  entailed  rising  at  5,  if  not  earlier,  in 
order  to  oil  and  water  the  cars,  previous  to  a  hurried  breakfast.  Phee- 
bus  shone  kindly  upon  us  on  the  present  occasion,  and  as  we  passed 
through  the  beautiful  Windermere  district,  immortalized  by  Ruskin. 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  experience  delightful  weather.  The  sun 
gleamed  brightly  on  the  smooth  shining  lakes  ;  the  tender  green  of 
Spring  adorned  the  country  hedgerows,  which  were  just  bursting  into 
life  ;  the  birds  sang  joyously  and  all  the  hills  stood  bare  and  clear 
against  the  genial  blue  sky.  Our  only  regret  was  that  we  passed  all 
too  quickly  through   this  lovely  region,   but  the  road  was  broad  and 
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tempting  for  speed  purposes.  In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  tour  was  dislike  to  being  left  behind.  Every  driver 
did  his  utmost  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  leading  vehicles.  In 
some  respects  this  promenade  of  ours  resembled  a  mighty  race.  We 
were  all  vitally  interested  in  the  doings  of  our  individual  car,  and 
would  not  have  dropped  out  for  untold  gold.  And  so,  we  flashed 
past  Windermere,  enveloped  in  a  whirlpool  of  dust,  merely  making 
a  mental  note  to  revisit  the  lake  country  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
To  do  it  justice  required  both  time  and  repose.  It  was  desecration  to 
whisk  by  as  we  were  doing,  but  what  would  you  ?  We  were  a  party 
of  motorists  with  a  daily  programme  to  be  got  through,  not  a  band  of 
artists  or  photographers,  who  could  wander  leisurely  from  valley  to 
crag,  from  mountain  to  lake.  So  we  heaved  a  sigh  of  regret,  but  en- 
joyed the  glorious  drive  and  delicious  morning  in  an  unorthodox,  auto- 
carist  way.  "Strange  creatures!"  the  outside  public  murmur  with 
superior  disapproval.  Poor  benighted  Public  !  We  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts.  You  know  not  what  you  miss.  In  spite  of 
dust  and  dirt,  we  were  as  happy  as  princes,  when  we  reached  Keswick 
and  compared  our  experiences.  We  stayed  here  for  luncheon,  but  I 
am  bound  to  state  that  the  good  people  in  this  little  country  town 
were  not  apparently  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  either  Jehus  or 
cars.  Both  were  indiscriminately  smothered  in  dust.  ' '  A  dirty 
sight,"  they  dubbed  us.  But  what  signified  that,  when  every  face 
beamed  with  delight  ?  The  road  to  Keswick  was  mostly  on  the  down- 
ward grade  and  had  many  sharp  curves.  That  no  accident  occurred 
said  much  in  favor  of  the  drivers.  Carlisle  was  reached  considerably 
sooner  than  anticipated,  and  all  were  loud  in  praises  of  the  day,  which, 
thanks  to  fine  weather  and  beautiful  scenery,  proved  one  of  unqualified 
enjoyment.  Our  De  Dion  comported  itself  admirably  and  so  far  had 
proved  a  most  trustworthy  conveyance. 

Wednesday,  May  2.  Wind,  rain  and  heavy  roads  greeted  the  ex- 
pedition when  it  left  Carlisle  for  the  classic  town  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
a  hard  day,  especially  for  the  small  fry.  They,  however,  comported 
themselves  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  The  ascent  of  Birk  Hill  proved 
even  more  trying  than  Shap  Fell.  The  road  was  exceedingly  tortu- 
ous, prohibiting  high  speed,  and  it  was  strewn  with  stones.  In  ad- 
dition, it  was  so  narrow  that  only  with  great  difficulty  could  the  faster 
cars  pass  the  slower  ones.  For  miles  and  miles  we  plodded  our  way 
over  a  detestable  surface,  momentarily  dreading  puncture,  and  refus- 
ing to    derive    consolation   from    the    mountain    scenery,    which   was 
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shrouded  in  thick  gray  mist.  Up,  up,  up,  it  seems  as  if  the  summit 
would  never  be  gained,.  At  last,  reward  came  in  the  shape  of  a  grand 
run  down  to  St.  Mary's  Loch,  where  luncheon  was  provided  at  the 
solitary  hotel.  The  landlady  must  have  blessed  the  motor  cars,  for 
she  reaped  a  veritable  harvest,  charging  precisely  what  she  pleased. 
It  was  a  regular  case  of  "  pay,  pay,  pay."  But  we  were  too  hungry 
to  cavil  at  extortion.  The  keen  Scotch  air  had  made  us  all  ravenous. 
The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  quickly  performed,  although  our 
De  Dion  no  longer  traveled  in  best  form.  Once  or  twice  we  stopped 
to  adjust  the  trembler,  without  effecting  any  material  improvement. 
At  Edinburgh,  a  monster  crowd  greeted  our  arrival  and  escorted  us  to 
our  quarters  at  the  Waverly  Market.  Here  our  cars  were  housed  for  the 
night,  preparatory  to  the  morrow's  grand  exhibition.  And  so  ended 
the  outward  portion  of  the  journey,  whose  success  was  now  assured. 
All  taking  part  in  it  agreed  that  the  Thousand-mile  Automobile  trial 
of  Great  Britain  was  an  experience  which  they  would  not  have  missed 
for  any  consideration.  It  was  esteemed  a  privilege  to  have  accom- 
panied this  unique  procession,  so  greatly  had  the  members  taking  part 
in  it  enjoyed  the  trip. 

Three  hard  days'  running  rendered  a  halt  for  the  Edinburgh  exhi- 
bition anything  but  unwelcome.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  our 
brethren  of  the  Northern  capital  was  peculiarly  gratifying.  The  huge 
hall  was  thronged.  During  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May  3,  a 
Highland  band  performed  and  charmed  Southerners  with  their  stirring 
playing  of  the  national  bagpipes.  Several  of  the  cars  went  round  the 
arena,  giving  trial  rides  to  those  interested,  and  what  between  the  ' '  teuf 
teuf ' '  of  their  engines  and  the  penetrating  notes  of  the  bagpipes,  it  must 
be  confessed  the  din  was  awful.  Then  Mr.  Coles  gave  an  exhibition 
of  his  skill  as  driver  of  a  Benz  car  and  went  through  some  of  the 
maneuvers  recently  performed  at  the  Alhambra.  The  public  were 
delighted,  and  the  show  proved  the  best  and  most  successful  of  any 
held  during  the  tour.  Edinburgh  possesses  a  well  established  auto- 
car service,  so  the  canny  Scot  has  given  up  looking  at  a  motor  car  as 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing  capable  of  all  deviltry.  With  the  per- 
spicacity of  his  race  he  acknowledges  its  usefulness,  and  recognizes 
that  it  cannot  be  ousted  even  by  enterprising  and  courageous  County 
Councillors,  filled  with  zeal  for  their  own  and  the  common  welfare. 
All  honor  to  the  astute  Scotsman. 

(  To  be  continued  in  May  number) 


Opening  of  New  Rooms  of  the  Automobile 
Club    of  America 

EVER  since  the  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  got 
the  first  inkling  of  new  headquarters   there  has   been  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  just  where  the  location  would  be.      It 
was  no  easy  task  which  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrangements 
was  assigned  to,  but  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  when  the  selection  was 
made,  it  was  not  the  best. 

Saturday,  February  16,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  the  national  parent  organization.  The 
Plaza  Bank  Building  was,  on  that  occasion,  alive  with  automobilists. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  tendered  a  reception  to  the  daily  and  tech- 
nical press  of  the  city,  this  being  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  recep- 
tion to  members  and  guests.  Shortly  after  8  o'clock  p.  m.  the  mem- 
bers began  to  arrive,  and  by  9  p.  m.  the  rooms  were  comfortably 
filled  with  ardent  lovers  of  this  new  sport,  which  has  become  so  popu- 
lar ;  much  of  this  popularity,  in  this  country  at  least,  being  due  to  the 
admirable  work  done  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  during  the 
short  time  it  has  been  in  existence.  When  one  stops  to  consider,  it  is 
remarkable  how  great  an  influence  this  club  has  exerted  upon  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  all  its  phases. 

President  A.  R.  Shattuck  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  a 
few  happy  remarks  recapitulated  what  the  club  had  done,  was  doing  and 
hoped  still  to  accomplish.  As  what  the  club  has  already  done  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  we  would  only  say  that  Mr.  Shattuck  in  speak- 
ing of  what  the  club  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  future  referred  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  endurance  test  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo.  This  will  most  likely  take  place  during  the  last  week 
in  August  or  the  first  week  in  September  of  the  present  year. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  rooms  themselves,  their  arrangement 
and  furnishing.  Taking  the  front  and  largest  room  first  :  the  windows 
in  this  room  look  out  both  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street; 
seated  at  either  window  the  outlook  is  simply  charming.  One  may 
watch  the  steady  stream  of  pedestrians  and  carriages,  almost  in  an  un- 
broken line.  Anyone  could  sit  there  and  be  amused  and  interested  for 
hours  at  a  time.  The  beautiful  plaza  is  spread  out  before  one  as  a 
great  picture  full  of  life. 
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The  chairs,  couches,  etc.,  in  the  room  are  upholstered  in  red,  a 
very  appropriate  color  for  an  automobile  club  room.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  numerous  pictures. 

Leading  off  the  large  main  room  is  the  library  and  committee 
room.  This  room,  having  wall  paper  of  green  color  and  upholstered 
in  the  same  color,  forms  a  very  pretty  contrast  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. At  one  end  is  a  very  pretty  case,  containing  books  on  auto- 
mobilism.  Placed  in  the  center  of  this  room  is  a  large  table  with 
lights  so  arranged  as  to  be  excellent  for  reading  purposes.  The  room 
is  exquisitely  furnished,  and  the  walls  here  are  also  hung  with  choice 
pictures.  The  windows  are  draped  with  heavy  red  curtains  while  por- 
tieres of  the  same  color  adorn  the  doorways.  In  fact,  every  room  in 
the  place  is  beautifully  furnished,  and  the  members  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  new  home. 

At  the  back  of  the  main  and  committee  rooms  is  the  grill  room. 
This,  too,  is  furnished  appropriately.  The  floor  is  tiled,  and  a  look 
of  sociability  is  on  every  article  in  the  room.  Each  member  is  enti- 
tled upon  the  payment  of  $5  per  year  to  the  use  of  one  of  the  lockers 
which  are  in  this  room.  On  the  opening  night  the  members  and 
guests  present  were  entertained  to  refreshments  in  this  room. 

One  very  satisfactory  feature  about  the  rooms  is  that  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  furnishing,  etc. ,  has  all  been  accomplished,  paid  for, 
and  a  fairly  good  sum  is  left  in  the  treasury.  There  has  been  no  at- 
tempt at  extravagance,  and  the  money  put  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  has  been  judiciously  expended.  The  outlook  for  a 
still  more  successful  year's  work  is  very  bright.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  but  that  the  influence  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  will 
grow  more  and  more  as  time  goes  by. 


Autogo,  but  Won't 


It  was  an  automobile, 

Began  to  balk  and  rant, 
And  when  'twas  told  to  move  on,  said, 

"  I  auto,  but  I  shan't."  — Harpers  Bazar. 


My  First  Road  Run  Without  a  Mechanic 

By  HERMAN  B.   BARUCH,   M.   D. 

FOR  Heaven's  sakes,  Carl,  what's  the  matter  ;  can't  you  get  that 
nut  on  right?  ' '  Aber  die  machine  " — that' s  all  right ;  now,  Carl, 
don't  talk — work.  After  two  days'  hard  work  my  automobile 
is  in  good  shape  again,  from  tires  to  sparking  plug.  A  turn  of  the 
handle  and  we  are  off,  with  a  thump  and  a  bang  and  a  clatter. 

These  trucks  are  always  in  the  way  ;  steady,  there,  now,  do  you 
want  to  punch  a  hole  in  me  ?  '  Phew,  that  was  a  close  shave,  but 
there  is  safety  in  rapid  motion  when  controlled  by  a  cool  head  and 
steady  hand. 

At  last  we  are  through  the  crowds  and  safely  wedged  in  between 
two  enormous  coal  wagons  on  a  Long  Island  ferry  boat.  ' '  Need  a 
horse?"  "Want  a  tow?"  "Say,  lend' s  a  bag  of  oats,"  and  other 
taunts  only  served  to  enliven  the  passage  across  the  river. 

I  had  turned  off  the  motor  on  boarding  the  ferry  and  to  my  dis- 
may could  not  get  her  to  start  again.  This  had  happened  to  me  on 
several  occasions,  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  think  of  is  that  my 
machine  was  purchased  in  May,  and  like  a  May  ' '  colt ' '  will  ' '  lie 
down  ' '  when  crossing  a  stream  ! 

Well,  we  pushed  and  pulled  her  off  into  a  coal  yard  and  after 
some  frantic  telephoning  to  New  York  secured  the  services  of  a  so- 
called  ' '  mechanic  ' '  from  one  of  the  ' '  stables. ' '  He  came  over,  took 
her  all  apart,  put  most  of  the  pieces  in  again,  and  said  he  could  not 
find  anything  wrong.  On  turning  the  crank  again  the  motor  started, 
as  much  to  his  surprise  as  mine.  It  was  then  6  p.  m.  and  growing  dark 
and  we  were  due  in  Jamaica,  1 2  miles  away,  for  supper. 

How  we  did  buzz  along  that  beautiful  stretch  of  road,  past  a 
seemingly  continuous  train  of  truck  wagons  bringing  produce  to  New 
York.  None  of  these  horses  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  us,  nor 
did  any  take  fright  until,  when  nearing  Jamaica,  we  blew  out  the 
sparking  plug  packing  and  sounded  like  a  train  of  cars  with  every 
joint  leaking.  However,  we  were  hungry,  and  as  she  still  moved  did 
not  investigate  until  after  we  had  had  supper  in  Jamaica. 

I  began  to  dilate  on  the  joys  of  automobiling  to  my  companion 
and   told   him   how  I  intended  to  get  up  at  5  next  morning   to  repair 
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the  damage  done.  He  began  at  once  to  have  the  most  complicated 
set  of  symptoms  I  have  ever  listened  to,  and  you  will  hardly  believe 
that  lazy  rascal  pretended  to  be  so  sick  all  through  the  trip  that  he 
could  not  help  me  a  bit,  but  gloated  over  me  from  the  comfortable 
seat  every  time  I  got  down  to  sweat  in  the  broiling  sun  when  the  mo- 
tor would  not  ' '  mote. ' ' 

Next  morning  I  was  up  early,  got  into  a  bicycle  shop  and  found 
a  piece  of  asbestos  and  made  a  new  packing  for  my  spark  plug.  I 
also  found  what  my  ' '  mechanic  ' '  had  failed  to  discover  the  day  be- 
fore, that  the  platinum  points  of  my  sparking  plug  (wipe  spark)  were 
corroded  and  worn.  I  took  out  the  points  and  replaced  them  with 
sections  of  a  wire  nail  and  got  a  beautiful  spark.  Next  I  roused  my 
companion  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  shortly  we  were  on  the  Merrick 
road  again  and  clipping  it  off  at  a  twenty  mile  gait.  There  was  not  a 
horse  in  sight  and  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  We  did  a 
measured  mile  in  2  minutes  and  10  seconds,  but  I  will  never  again  try 
to  steer  a  wagon  traveling  as  fast  as  that  unless  fitted  with  a  wheel. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  automobilists'  paradise.  The  road  keeps  the 
bay  and  ocean  in  sight  from  time  to  time  ;  we  pass  through  beauti- 
fully kept  little  villages  and  over  as  perfect  roads  as  are  to  be  found  in 
America.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  horses,  this  is  locomotion  idealized, 
a  poet's  dream.  By  Jove,  that  salesman  did  tell  the  truth  and  with 
care  the  machine  can  be  made  to  go. 

But  hark  !  What  ominous  sound  breaks  in  on  this  revery  ?  There 
it  is  again.  She  is  missing  explosions,  she  jumps,  she  starts,  she 
ceases  to  move,  and  with  a  few  preliminary  chokes  and  puffs  my  motor 
stops  with  one  dull  and  sickening  thud.  Here  we  are,  stranded  in 
the  woods  three  miles  from  Islip  and  not  a  wagon  in  sight.  John,  who 
has  up  to  this  time  been  all  animation,  is  suddenly  taken  ill  again,  and 
I  must  sweat  it  out  alone. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  do  this  thing  systematically.  Each  battery 
is  tested  in  turn  ;  1.5  volts  register  the  limit  of  each  cell.  The  spark- 
ing plug  shows  a  blinding  flash  for  one  instant  and  then  is  dead  again. 
Out  she  comes,  new  points  are  inserted.  I  had  made  several  pair. 
New  wires  put  on,  new  gasket,  still  no  spark  and  two  hours  gone. 
"A  horse  !     A  horse  !     My  kingdom,"   etc. 

Thank  the  Lord,  a  farmer  is  coming  along  behind  ns  in  a  ram- 
shackle runabout  pulled  by  a  sorry  old  white  horse  and  agrees  to  take 
us  to  town  for  $5  (the  robber!).  Well,  we  got  out  the  tow  rope,  with- 
out which  I  have  learned  never   to   leave   the  stable,  and   hooked   on 
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behind  his  wagon,  which  hardly  looked  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  our  1,750  pound  machine.  However,  that  old  horse  jogged 
along  and  did  more  for  us  than  our  1 1  horse-power  motor  could. 

Finally  we  arrived  in  town,  and  were  received  with  jeers  and  cries 
by  the  entire  village.  I  wanted  to  tow  her  to  the  stable  and  send  for 
a  ' '  mechanic  ' '  or  give  the  old  thing  away.  Just  as  we  got  to  the  barn 
door  and  were  about  to  shove  the  old  box  into  the  stable  John  sud- 
denly woke  up  and  yelled,  'Oh,  say,  Doc,  give  her  just  one  more 
turn  for  good  luck."  Now,  mind  you,  I  had  turned  that  cussed 
crank  about  three  thousand  times  and  could  not  get  her  to  start  and 
he  had  the  impudence  to  make  the  suggestion  again,  as  I  thought  to 
mortify  me  before  that  gang  of  "  countrymen."  However,  I  thought 
it  could  do  no  harm,  and  without  the  least  idea  of  having  the  motor 
start,  gave  the  crank  a  turn  and  off  she  started  as  merrily  as  though 
nothing  had  ever  gone  wrong. 

John  grasped  the  levers  and  amused  himself  by  "demonstrating" 
the  machine  to  a  batch  of  about  twenty  lovely  Long  Island  girls, 
while  I  was  so  dirty  and  grimy  with  my  work  that  none  of  them  would 
give  me  a  glance,  thinking  I  was  John's  hired  man.  That  boy  raced 
up  and  down  Main  Street  (there  is  always  a  Main  Street)  and  she  ran 
better  than  ever  before.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  picking  up  a  nail 
in  the  left  hind  tire  and  I  was  in  despair  until  the  local  bicycle  dealer 
made  a  beautiful  repair  with  red  rubber  bands. 

After  a  little  delay  we  headed  for  Moriches  and  completed  a  thirty- 
mile  run  without  missing  another  explosion.  I  have  since,  after  spend- 
ing several  hundred  dollars  for  repairs  (this  is  no  exaggeration),  dis- 
covered that  my  trouble  was  in  the  sparking  coil.  I  found  this  out 
experimentally  one  day  when  I  had  a  bad  spark  and  put  in  the  coil  the 
electrician  had  installed  in  our  house  for  lighting  the  gas  by  spark. 
After  this  my  ignition  troubles  ended. 

I  have  used  the  feminine  gender  in  referring  to  the  automobile  for 
in  her  moods,  like  woman,  "  she  is  as  variable  as  the  shade,  by  the 
trembling  aspen  made. 


International  Amenities 

THE  following  courteous  act  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 
is  evidence  of  the  pleasant  relations  existing  between  the  auto- 
mobilists  of  that  country  and  Great  Britain.     The  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article  show  respectively  the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  the  medal  presented  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  to  English 
automobilists  in  connection  with  the  1,000-mile  trial  of  1900. 


When  the  French  club  sent  the  medals  it  left  the  decision  entirely 
to  the  British  club.  The  judges  decided  that  the  first  prize  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Kennard,  who  entered  his  8  horse-power  Napier  ;  second  prize 
to  Wolseley  voiturette  ;  third  to  New  Orleans  voiturette.  The  photo- 
graphs from  which  our  half-tones  were  made  were  taken  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nard himself,  who,  as  stated  above,  was  successful  in  carrying  off  first 
prize. 


A   Correction 

IN  our  issue  for  December,  1900,  we  published  a  contribution  en- 
titled, "The  Horse's  Ode  to  the  Automobile."     We  have  since 
learned  that  it  was  originally  published  in  the  New   York  Sun,  of 
November  9,  and  must  offer  an   apology   for   its   appearance   in    this 
magazine  without  giving  our  esteemed  contemporary  credit. 
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Bay  Charley's  Dream 

As  I  stood  in  my  stable  one  evening  and  dozed, 

I  lived  over  the  scenes  of  the  day  ; 

Felt  the  jerk  of  the  bit  and  the  sting  of  the  lash, 

Heard  the  motorman's  gong  and  the  iron  wheels  clash, 

And  a  fallen  horse  wistfully  neigh. 

But  what  worried  me  most  was  a  wonderful  sight, 

Supernatural,  strange,  I  had  seen  ; 

'Twas  a  carriage,  built  trimly  as  carriages  are, 

All  polished  and  shining,  each  wheel  and  each  bar, 

And  of  stylish  and  elegant  mien. 

It  passed  me  by  quickly,  and  trundled  away, 
While  I  shied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Why  the  thing  was  uncanny,  bewitched  and  unreal  ; 
For  it  traveled  along  on  each  rubber-rimmed  wheel 
Without  ever  the  sign  of  a  horse. 

Hence  I  stood  in  my  stable  and  puzzled  and  guessed, 
In  wonder  and  doubt  most  extreme  ; 

Now  where  were  the  shafts  ?     I  would  much  like  to  know, 
And  who  drove  the  carriage?     And  what  made  it  go  ? 
Till  my  wondering  changed  to  a  dream. 

I  thought  a  procession,  most  weird,  came  in  view 
From  out  where  the  long  street  recedes  ; 
'Twas  made  up  of  each  kind  of  a  vehicle  known, 
From  sulky  and  T-cart  to  wagons  for  stone, 
And  methought  they  were  all  without  steeds. 

But  as  they  drew  near,  my  heart  flew  to  my  teeth, 
The  truth  I  most  firmly  endorse  ; 
That  every  conveyance  that  slowly  passed  by, 
Brougham,  wagon  or  hansom,  or  cart  low  or  high, 
Was  propelled  by  the  ghost  of  a  horse  / 

And  so  now  when  I  see  automobiles  pass  by, 

As  I  stand  by  the  old  hitching  post, 

I  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  you  may  say, 

Each  one  of  the  lot,  from  the  coach  to  the  dray, 

Is  drawn  by  a  poor  tired  ghost. 

Katherixe  M.  Yates. 
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A    Few    Figures    on    Cost   of   Operating   a 
Steam   Automobile 

By  GEORGE  E.   GREENLEAF 

THERE  seems  to  be  considerable  diffidence  on  the  part  of  auto- 
mobile owners  toward  publishing  the  cost  of  running  their 
machines.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  many  owners 
do  not  care  what  the  cost  is,  and  hence  do  not  keep  any  record  of  it, 
and  in  some  cases  by  disinclination  to  acknowledge  how  much  they 
had  been  misled  by  the  manufacturers,  whether  intentionally  or  not. 
The  statements  of  almost  all  makers  are  misleading,  from  the  fact 
that  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  motive  element  is  given  ;  taking  no 
account  of  such  items  as  attendance,  repairs,  depreciation,  etc. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  above  comes  sharply  before  the  writ- 
er's memory.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  a  large  firm 
building  electric  carriages  informed  him,  in  reply  to  questions  leading 
to  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  :  "  Oh,  well  !  These  car- 
riages are  not  made  for  poor  people."  The  questioner  subsided  for 
fear  of  being  handed  over  to  the  police  as  a  suspicious  character.  He 
was  certainly  suspicious  of  some  of  the  statements  made  to  him  in  the 
course  of  that  conversation. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  automobile  should  find  its 
largest  field  of  usefulness  as  a  pleasure  vehicle  among  people  of 
moderate  means,  to  whom  the  question  of  cost  is  of  some  import- 
ance. One  of  the  ' '  poor  people  ' '  has  kept  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  this  cost,  and  the  details  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  and  lead  to  the  publication  of  other  statements  of  the  cost 
of  running  and  maintaining  an  automobile.  After  considerable  delib- 
eration and  examination  of  various  types  of  carriages,  a  steam  car- 
riage of  well  known  make  was  purchased  and  we  started  out,  like  the 
traditional  young  bear,  with  all  our  troubles  ahead  of  us  ;  anticipating 
many  that  were  not  realized  and  experiencing  some  which  were  not 
expected. 

The  carriage  is  a  Stanhope  runabout, weighing  about  950  pounds 
with  all  tanks  filled,  the  motive  power  being  steam  generated  in  a 
vertical  fire  tube  boiler,  heated  by  vaporized  gasoline.  The  steam 
from  this  boiler  drives  a  simple,  two-cylinder,  double-acting,  link- 
s' 
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motion  engine  ;  the  power  from  the  engine  being  transmitted  to  the 
rear  axle  by  means  of  a  chain.  This  carriage  has  been  driven  about 
3,000  miles  the  past  season,  and  a  record  of  the  items  of  cost  of  run- 
ning and  repairs  was  kept  for  about  2,500  miles.  The  record  of  the 
distance  traveled  is  not  exact  as  the  cyclometer  went  "  on  strike  " 
and  did  not  register  for  an  unknown  distance,  but  certainly  not  far 
enough  to  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  total. 

The  greater  part  of  our  riding  has  been  over  the  fine  Telford 
paved  roads  of  Union,  Essex,  Somerset  and  Middlesex  counties  of 
New  Jersey,  but  on  long  rides  we  have  had  to  take  the  roads  as  we 
found  them,  and  consequently  have  been  over  some  very  bad  ones. 
The  cost  of  740  gasoline  in  barrel  lots,  delivered  at  the  house,  was  1 1 
cents  per  gallon,  and  there  were  used  227  gallons.  The  water  supply 
cost  nothing,  except  incidental  tips  to  hostlers  when  on  the  road. 

The  pneumatic  tires  with  which  the  carriage  was  equipped, 
although  the  best  that  were  in  the  market,  gave  a  large  amount  of 
trouble  on  account  of  punctures,  which  averaged  one  every  300 
miles,  until  a  change  was  made  to  a  different  style  of  tires,  when  all 
trouble  from  this  cause  ceased.  As  there  was  no  shop  in  our  city 
which  could  repair  pneumatic  tires  of  this  size  the  tires  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  maker  by  express.  The  chain  wore  out  in  about  1,500 
miles,  but  the  chain  put  on  to  replace  it  has  run  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  miles  and  shows  very  slight  wear  and  stretch.  A  pump  lever 
was  worn  out  through  carelessness  in  packing  the  pump  plunger. 

The  boiler  was  badly  burned,  because  the  bottom  connection  to 
the  water  gage  glass  was  allowed  to  become  plugged  with  sediment, 
although  the  makers  of  the  carriage  should  have  provided  better 
facilities  for  keeping  this  pipe  clean.  As  we  did  not  care  to  ride  after 
freezing  weather  came,  the  carriage  has  been  given  a  thorough 
examination  and  overhauling.  The  water  and  gasoline  tanks  were 
emptied  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  considerable  dirt  being  found  in 
both,  although  all  water  and  gasoline  were  strained  through  fine  wire 
gauze  when  filling  the  tanks.  The  boiler  and  burner  were  taken  out 
and  carefully  cleaned.  The  boiler  will  be  subjected  to  heavy  pressure 
by  cold  water  before  being  used  again. 

The  engine  was  carefully  inspected,  all  bearings  being  examined 
and  the  steam  chest  cover  and  cylinder  heads  removed  for  examin- 
ation of  pistons  and  valves. 

It  was  considered  best  to  put  on  new  cones  for  crank-pins  and 
main  bearings  and  a  new  sprocket  on  the  crank  shaft.      Although  the 
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old  ones  would  have  run  for  2,000  miles  more,  we  did  not  care 
to  be  stopped  for  repairs  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  Various  small 
repairs  have  been  made  by  the  owner,  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
machinery. 

He  has  also  made  a  practice  of  looking  after  the  carriage  person- 
ally; keeping  the  bearings  in  adjustment,  glands  packed,  all  joints  and 
valves  tight  and  the  carriage  in  good  running  order  generally.  This 
would  be  done  even  if  a  man  were  hired  to  take  care  of  the  carriage, 
as  the  careful  automobilist  will  always  wish  to  know  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  his  carriage. 

The  following  detailed  statement  gives  the  cost  of  running  the 
carriage  the  past  season  : 

Gasoline,  227  gallons  @  11c,     .  .  .  $24.97 

Punctures,  5  @  $2.00,    . 

Pump  lever,        .... 

Boiler  repairs, 
-:<Engine  repairs, 

Gage  glass  washers, 

Valve  rod  and  piston  rod  packings, 

Chain,  .... 

Rear  axle  cone, 

Balls  for  engine, 

Cylinder  oil,  3^  gallons  @  85c, 

Engine  oil,  2  gallons  @  65c, 

Cotton  waste,     .... 

Boiler  inspection, 

Total,  $92.55 

As  the  distance  traveled  has  been  approximately  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  cost  per  mile  due  to  the 
above  items  is  about  3  7-10  cents.  Eliminating  the  cost  of  boiler 
repairs  would  leave  the  total  of  the  above  table  $53. 10,  and  the  cost 
per  mile  would  therefore  be  about  2  2-10  cents. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  above  state- 
ment of  replacement  of  worn  out  tires,  depreciation,  taxes  nor  interest 
on  first  cost,  all  of  which  are  proper  items  to  include  and  will  increase 
the  cost  proportionately.      These  items  are  as  follews: 

Two  tires,      .... 

Taxes,  6  months, 

Interest,  6  months  @  5%, 

Depreciation  @  2O°0'  yearly, 


10 

00 

30 

39 

45 

3 

27 

15 

1 

20 

3 

50 

50 

75 

2 

76 

1 

30 

40 

4 

00 

$40.00 

4-40 
18.75 

75.00 


Total, $138.15 

These  repairs  need  not  have  been  made  for  at  least  two  thousand  miles  more. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  total  amount  to  be  charged  against  the 
carriage  for  the  past  six  months  is  S230. 70,  and  as  about  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  have  been  covered  in  that  time  the  cost  has  been 
9  2-10  cents  per  mile.  Deducting  the  cost  of  boiler  repairs,  which 
would  not  have  been  necessary  under  more  careful  management,  leaves 
the  total  cost  about  7  6-10  cents  per  mile. 

The  wages  of  a  man  to  care  for  the  carriage  are  not  included  as 
the  owner  preferred  to  do  this  himself,  although  it  involved  a  little 
unpleasant  and  dirty  work  to  which  some  persons  would  object. 

While  the  cost  given  may  seem  high  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  to  do  the  work  this  carriage  has  done  would  require  at  least  two 
horses,  and  we  have  frequently  made  trips  day  after  day  which  no 
horse  could  have  made  in  the  same  time,  nor  with  the  same  comfort 
to  ourselves. 

A  fifty  mile  ride  is  only  a  pleasant  afternoon  jaunt,  and  several 
times  we  have  left  home  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, stopping  on  the  way  from  one  to  three  hours  for  lunch,  reaching 
home  before  six  at  night,  having  covered  in  that  time  from  sixty  to 
eighty  miles  at  a  leisurely  gait. 

In  conclusion  we  would  state  that  this  account  was  begun  as  a 
record  of  the  mileage  made  per  gallon  of  fuel  and  water,  solely  for 
comparison  with  other  carriages  and  with  no  intention  of  keeping  a 
record  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  automobile.  If  this  article 
should  lead  to  the  publication  of  the  experience  of  others,  its  purpose 
will  have  been  fulfilled. 
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A  New  Steam  Carriage 


IT  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
main  points  of  novelty  about  a  steam  carriage  upon  which  Mr. 
John  C.  Blevney,  of  132  Orange  Street,  Newark,  has  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  past.  It  was  the  privilege  of  a  representative  of 
this  publication  to  recently  take  a  ride  in  the  vehicle,  upon  which  oc- 
casion the  photos  from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  were 
made,  were  taken. 


Fig.  1.     Rear  View  of  Blevney's  Steam  Carriage 


In  designing  this  particular  carriage,  the  builder  has  sought  to 
improve  particularly  a  number  of  the  little  things  about  a  motor  vehicle 
which  are  the  cause  of  so  much  annoyance  but  are  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful road  carriage. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  carriage  resembles  in  many  respects 
other  steam  vehicles.  When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  arrangement  of 
mechanism  and  connections,  the  builder  has  struck  out  on  new  lines. 

As  will  be  seen   by  Fig.   I,  the  drive   is  perpendicular,   which   is 
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different  practice  from  that  followed  by  builders  of  steam  car- 
riages. This  arrangement,  it  is  claimed,  puts  all  the  vibration  in  a 
direction  in  which  the  vehicle  is  constructed  to  best  take  it  up,  namely, 
in  the  springs.  The  engines,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  boiler,  are  fastened  together  by  means  of  struts,  shown  par- 
allel to  the  main  driving  shaft  of  engine.  These  engines  are  made  in 
one  casting  and  with  the  exception  of  the  cylinder  heads  and  steam 
chest  covers  are  without  screws,  nor  is  adjustment  of  any  kind  pro- 
vided  or   needed.     The    engines   and   boilers    rest   solely    upon   the 


Fig.  2.     Mr.  J.  C.  Blevney  in  New  Vehicle 


springs  of  the  carriage.  All  ball  and  roller  bearings  have  been  dis- 
carded. Instead  of  these  a  metallic  film  is  used.  This  permits  the  tak- 
ing out  of  a  piece  of  film  which  shows  wear  and  the  insertion  of  a 
new  piece  which  may  be  cut  from  a  tape-like  supply.  This  film  is 
ToWinch  of  very  thin  tempered  steel.  A  piece  taken  from  a  bearing 
after  having  run  four  hundred  miles  was  subjected  to  micrometer  mea- 
surement and  the  amount  of  wear  was  not  appreciable.  This  form 
of  bearing  has  given  great  satisfaction  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  the 
embodiment  of  simplicity. 
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All  main  bearings  are  lubricated  from  a  reservoir  formed  within 
the  engine  shaft.  A  feature  which  is  worthy  of  attention  is  the  feed 
pump.  This  delivers  the  exact  amount  of  water  required  to  replace 
that  taken  by  the  steam  passing  from  boilers.  It  is  possible  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  stroke  of  the  pump  as  may  be  desired.  This 
can  be  done  from  the  seat,  and  while  the  carriage  is  running,  by 
simply  raising  or  lowering  a  lever  placed  at  the  left  of  operator.  Like 
other  pumps  also,  it  may  readily  be  converted  into  a  hand  pump. 

The  boiler  and  engines  are  mounted  at  the  back  of  the  carriage. 
This  arrangement  not  only  gives  greater  accessibility  to  working  parts, 
but  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  driver  sitting  over  boilers,  a  not 
very  pleasant  position,  especially  in  warm  weather.  All  machinery  is 
within  the  body  of  carriage,  being  dust  and  dirt  proof,  but  yet  easy  of 
access  should  occasion  arise. 

Another  little  point  worthy  of  special  attention  is  the  position 
occupied  by  the  water  gauge  glass.  This  is  placed  not  on  the  side 
of  the  body  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  cold,  but  down  near  the  foot- 
board, in  the  center  of  carriage,  where  it  is  warmer  and  less  liable  to 
cause  trouble  by  freezing.  No  mirror  is  used.  Instead  of  this  Mr. 
Blevney  has  inclined  his  water  glass  so  that  the  driver  may  look 
through  the  same.  This  is  a  little  thing  but  it  answers  the  purpose 
without  the  medium  of  a  mirror. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  lightest  construction  consistent  with  strength 
and  safety,  and  is  of  the  fire  tube  type.  It  is  practically  without 
rivets.  Enough  water  can  be  carried  to  take  the  machine  about  fifty 
miles.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  about  two-thirds  is  used 
over  again  in  the  heating  of  feed  water,  and  for  further  supply.  The 
fuel  and  air  tanks  and  their  connections  are  all  placed  within  the 
water  tank,  thus  saving  space  which  would  otherwise  be  taken  up  by 
them. 

Fuel  is  fed  to  the  furnace  by  air  pressure.  This  also  is  under 
control  of  the  operator  while  in  the  seat.  The  flame  is  started  without 
independent  appliances  from  the  rear  of  carriage  ;  so  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  kneeling  down  in  the  road  to  attend  to  this  particular 
function.  When  riding  in  the  carriage  the  vibration  is  very  slight 
indeed,  while  the  noise  from  exhaust  is  much  quieter  than  in  some 
other  steam  vehicles.  The  amount  of  exhaust  is  also  less,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  condensed. 

The  brake  acts  on  both  the  equalizing  mechanism  and  on  the 
axle.      It   acts   equally  well,   both  forward   and   backward.       The  ma- 
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chinery  is  light  and  with  tanks  full,  ready  for  a  fifty  mile  spin,  weighs 
less  than  fifty  pounds  per  horse  power.  The  machine  is  the  result  of 
an  experience  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  Jt  is  a  practical  road 
carriage  admitting  of  the  use  of  either  solid  or  pneumatic  tires.  It 
has  the  least  possible  number  of  parts.  The  seat  is  36  inches  wide, 
giving  ample  room  for  two  passengers. 

Mr.  Blevney  has  evidently  taken  good  care  to  cover  the  devices 
used,  judging  by  the  voluminous  patent  correspondence  in  evidence. 

The  designer  has  also  given  some  attention  to  the  application  of 
his  arrangement  to  business  wagons,  it  being  such  as  to  permit  its 
duplication,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  wagon  to  be  used. 


Book  Reviews 

WE  have  received  from  the  Nature  Study  Press,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  a  copy  of  "  Plain  Facts  About  the  Automobile,"  by 
Albert  S.  Clough.  The  author  describes  briefly  steam,  gaso- 
line and  electric  machines,  and  enumerates  what  he  considers  their 
good  and  bad  points.  In  his  chapter  on  "  The  Selection  of  an  Auto- 
mobile "  the  author  says,  among  other  things  :  "  There  are  two  parts 
of  every  motor  carriage  which  should  be  subjected  to  the  very  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  intending  purchaser,  as  upon  their  strength  and 
efficiency  will  very  largely  depend  his  future  safety.  They  are  the 
steering  gear  and  the  arrangements  for  braking.  No  special  harm  will 
be  done  if  an  engine  occasionally  refuses  to  run,  but  the  most  disas- 
trous results  are  likely  to  arise  from  any  disarrangement  of  the  steering 
apparatus  or  any  failure  of  the  brakes  to  promptly  bring  the  carriage 
to  rest."  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  care  and  housing  of 
automobiles.      Price  25  cents. 


TT7E  have  received  copy  of  "Oil  Engines"  by  A.  H.  Gold- 
y  Y  ingham,  M.  E.  The  author  devotes  the  entire  book  to 
matters  relating  to  the  oil  engine.  His  introductory 
chapter  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  the  various  igniters  and  vaporizers 
used  on  oil  engines  of  different  makes.  Chapter  2  is  given  up  to  the 
design  of  oil  engines,  and  contains  information  which  should  be  of 
value  to  those  having  to  do  with  such  work.  He  takes  up  the  various 
parts,  cylinders,  rods,  shafts  and  fly-wheels,  giving  proper  dimensions. 
Other  chapters  take  up  the  questions  of  testing,  cooling,  and  descriptions 
of  various  engines.  The  book  is  published  by  Spon  &  Chamberlain, 
12  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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IS  the  war-horse  really  destined  to  disappear  from  active  service  ? 
And,  as  a  substitute,  shall  we  have  squadrons  of  cyclists?    And, 

if  some  future  Meissonier  should  paint  a  famous  cavalry  charge 
after  the  manner  of  "  1813,"  shall  we  see  the  great  leader  depicted 
motionless  on  his  tricycle  and  being  saluted  by  regiments  of  wheel- 
men, pedaling  by  with  drawn  sabres  ? 

Doubtless,  this  might  be  a  pleasing  sight  ;  but,  re-reading  lately 
some  reminiscences  of  the  month  of  August,  1870,  at  which  time  we 
were  before  Metz,  engaged  in  daily  skirmishes,  there  came  to  me  ten- 
der souvenirs  of  my  old  war-horse  Pandora,  who  went  through  the 
whole  campaign  with  me  ;  and,  despite  the  ingenious  article  of  SeVer- 
ine,  affirming  that  in  time  one  comes  to  a  realizing  sense  of  a  soul  in 
the  ' '  machine  ' '  he  guides,  a  sort  of  active  principle  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  machinery,  and  in  antagonism  to,  or  unision  with,  the 
driver,  as  the  case  may  be, — I  doubt  that  I  shall  ever  love  my  auto- 
mobile or  my  wheel,  however  soul-inspired  they  may  prove,  as  I  did 
Pandora.  And  alas  for  the  poet  who  must  seek  inspiration  for  a  son- 
net from  the  clang  of  the  ' '  squawker ' '  in  place  of  the  neighing  of  his 
fiery  charger  ! 

In  July,  1870,  being  suddenly  ordered  from  St.  Cyr  to  Lille  to 
rejoin  the  Fourth  Dragoons,  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged,  hav- 
ing been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  I  had  no  choice  of 
mount  except  from  the  remnant  of  sorry-looking  nags  that  my  com- 
rades had  discarded  as  undesirable.  So,  he  really  was  not  a  beauty, 
poor  Pandora  !  With  his  enormous  head,  thick  neck  and  dingy  yel- 
low hide  that  rendered  him  irretrievably  commonplace  ;  but  his  chest 
was  full,  his  back  short  and,  most  important  of  all,  his  legs  were  ab- 
solutely sound  and  flawless.  Besides,  he  was  prodigiously  tall  and. 
for  an  officer  just  brevetted,  as  I  was,  it  seemed  to  me  an  advantage  to 
be  thus  raised  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest  of  the  men  in  my 
division.  Perhaps  this  superiority  of  size  was  a  doubtful  advantage 
under  fire,  but  one  doesn't  think  of  everything  at  once. 

At  last  I  was  en  route  for  Chalons,  and  from  thence  to  Met/,  with 
my  giant  horse,  and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  we  were 
congenial.      In  those  days  we  trotted  after    the    French  fashion,  the 

*Adapted  from  the  French  for  the  A.UTOMOBI1  E  M  \>.  \.  i\i\  by  A.  1  enalie. 
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' '  English  trot "  being — no  one  knows  why — absolutely  forbidden  to 
the  troops.  Now,  Pandora  trotted  gently,  being  an  old  roadster,  ac- 
customed to  marching  in  column,  keeping  his  distance,  stopping  at 
the  proper  moment  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  numberless  halts  that 
occur  unforeseen,  in  such  manner  as  to  escape  "  telescoping."  Being 
also  very  sure-footed  he  gave  me  the  freedom  of  my  hands  to  light 
my  cigarette  or  take  a  swallow  from  a  flask  without  halting.  In  fact, 
I  rode  on  my  saddle,  between  my  traps  and  my  knapsack,  absolutely 
as  though  in  a  rocking  chair,  and  I  bore  the  pleasantries  of  my  more 
dashing  comrades  with  equanimity,  as  they  passed  me,  shouting  : 
"  Look  at  the  thoroughbred  !     Such  a  bee-yoo-ti-ful  yaller  !" 

During  our  short  halts  I  dismounted,  unfastening  the  check,  and, 
passing  my  arms  through  the  reins,  stretched  myself  out  to  sleep  by 
the  roadside,  remembering  the  precepts  of  our  instructor  Brock:  "  In 
the  field  a  good  soldier  should  always  sleep  and  eat  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. ' '  Now,  my  good  Pandora  thoroughly  respected  my  naps  at 
these  times,  never  moving  sufficiently  to  rouse  me,  but  watching  me 
with  his  great,  round  eyes  till  they  closed  from  the  effects  of  heat  and 
weariness. 

Under  fire,  especially,  I  had  reason  to  appreciate  Pandora's  good 
qualities.  Certainly,  his  big  frame  exposed  me  unnecessarily,  but  his 
imperturbable  serenity  balanced  that.  Nothing  disturbed  him.  On 
August  14,  at  Borny,  we  were  drawn  up  in  battle  behind  the  poplars 
that  bordered  the  length  of  the  route  and  the  bursting  shells  having 
ignited  these  trees,  the  flames  caused  great  fright  and  disturbance 
among  the  other  horses  ;  but  mine  simply  evinced  his  uneasiness  by  a 
slight  upward  jerk  of  the  head  each  time  a  shell  burst  in  our  vicinity, 
and  so  contagious  his  calm  manner,  in  fact,  that  it  imparted  to  me  a 
similar  appearance  of  self-possession,  so  that  the  Colonel,  observing 
my  assured  mein  as  he  passed,  tapped  me  amicably  on  the  cheek,  cry- 
ing :  "  Bravo  !  young  man.  Here's  a  fine  baptism  of  fire  for  your 
new  epaulettes." 

On  the  1 6th,  towards  4  in  the  afternoon,  the  Fourth  Dragoons,  be- 
ing drawn  up  in  echelon  by  squadrons  before  the  church  of  Mars-la- 
Tour,  were  ordered  to  charge  to  the  relief  of  the  lancers  of  the  guard, 
who  were  in  rather  dangerous  shape.      I  tightened  my  stirrups,  patted 

my  horse  reassuringly,  and  then I  was  never  exactly  conscious  of 

what  happened  afterwards  ;  a  blinding  dust,  an  uproar  of  shrieks  and 
hurrahs  from  a  flying  cloud  of  pointed  helmets  and  blue  tunics  billow- 
ing about  us  ;  sabre  blows,  thrust  and  parried  at  random,  in  utter  for- 
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getfulness  of  all  the  laws  that  had  been  so  thoroughly  inculcated  by 
theory — and  at  a  certain  moment  I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  three  of 
the  enemy,  with  flashing  sabres,  then  Pandora  leaped  wildly  ahead 
without  apparent  cause  and  I  found  myself,  all  bruised  and  bleeding, 
yet  safe,  in  the  midst  of  my  men.  But  when  the  trumpets  sounded  a 
halt,  I  discovered,  at  length,  my  poor  beast  was  minus  his  right  ear. 
A  sabre  blow  had  severed  it  completely,  leaving  but  a  bleeding  tatter 
in  its  place,  and  I  now  understood  the  cause  of  his  fabulous  leap,  that 
had  probably  saved  my  life. 

But  one  ear,  more  or  less,  hinders  no  one  from  traveling,  so, 
having  arrived  at  camp,  I  carefully  bathed  the  wound  with  salt  and 
water  till  it  was  healed,  and,  after  that,  the  jokes  at  Pandora's  appear- 
ance were  redoubled. 

Needless  to  say,  it  gave  him  a  very  grotesque  expression,  his 
lopped  head  lacking  symmetry  and  appearing  longer  than  ever, 
but  his  back  still  remained  in  perfect  condition  without  a  scratch  or 
any  of  those  saddle-galls  that  cause  so  much  inconvenience  in  the 
cavalry. 

So  we  had  struggled  along  together  swiftly,  engaged  in  active 
service  wherever  there  were  any  sabre-blows  to  be  exchanged,  from 
Saint-Privat  to  Coincy  and  from  thence  to  Ladonchamps.  Then  came 
the  period  of  enforced  waiting  under  the  rain,  in  the  mud,  encamped 
before  Metz  near  the  gates  of  Mazelle.  Provisions  were  growing  terri- 
bly scare  and  poor  Pandora,  who  was  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season,  grew  visibly  thinner  each  day.  I  had  a  comrade, 
d'Imecourt,  who,  with  cheerful  bluster,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  con- 
fusion and  general  gloominess  preserved  his  elegant  habits  of  former 
happy  days.  At  precisely  three  he  donned  his  white  gloves,  always 
saying  : 

"  Shall  we  go  and  take  our  '  little  confection  '  at  Metz  now?  " 

This  delicate  refreshment  was,  in  fact,  somewhat  of  an  illusion  in 
a  place  where  there  was  no  longer  even  any  bread,  but,  none  the  less, 
we  vaulted  to  saddle,  brushed  and  groomed  as  though  for  a  lunch  at 
Frascati's,  d'Imecourt  going  to  nibble  some  abnormally  dry  crackers 
at  a  wretched  grocery,  unknown  to  me,  while  I  led  Pandora  to  the 
hostelry  of  the  Silver  Lion,  where,  from  my  slender  resources,  I  pur- 
chased the  meager  portion  of  oats  that  constituted  his  only  supper. 

Thus  I  sustained  him  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  in  despite  of  this 
he  wasted  away  very  perceptibly,  and  it  would  have  been  an  utter 
impossibility  for  him  to  have  carried  me  to  the  front. 
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I  visited  him  often,  where  he  was  tethered,  patting-  him  gently, 
and  each  succeeding  visit  I  was  saddened  to  see  his  coat  growing 
harsher  and  more  staring,  his  eyes  more  disquieted  and  the  hollows 
deeper. 

One  line  morning  the  veterinary  who  rendered  decision  each  day 
as  to  the  animals  no  longer  capable  for  service  and,  consequently,  des- 
tined for  slaughter,  called  to  me  mockingly  : 

' '  To-night  we  dine  sumptuously  ;  I  have  ordered  your  Pandora 
to  be  butchered,  as  he  could  not  stand  on  his  feet  any  longer. " 

Perhaps  it  was  absurd,  but  I  recoiled  as  though  struck  and  the 
tears  rose  to  my  eyes.  This  seemed  like  an  overwhelming  disaster, 
and  when  at  dinner-hour  my  jeering  comrades  called  me  to  the  wooden 
shanty  that  served  as  dining-room  for  us,  saying,  "  Come  on  !  There's 
a  fine  roast  to-night — Pandora  a  la  Lucullus — and  we  have  served  the 
ear  for  you,  sauce  piquante,"  I  crept  off  to  my  tent  alone,  away  from 
their  jests,  and  stretched  myself  on  my  little  cot,  preferring  to  go  din- 
nerless  to  bed.      Poor,  faithful  old  Pandora  ! 

But  when  motors  shall  have  entirely  superseded  horses  there'll  be 
less  of  sentiment  in  all  daily  routine,  and  so,  less  grief  from  undergoing 
just  such  scenes  as  this  that  my  diary  has  recalled. 


Notes   from   Abroad 

The  membership   of  the  Automobile   Club  of  Great  Britain   has 
now  reached  a  total  of  756. 


In  the  line  of  rapid  locomotion,  the  motocyclist,  Baras,  announces 
an  instrument  of  his  own  invention  that  will  cover  120  kilometers 
(about  75  miles)  an  hour.     This  is  to  be  produced  this  spring. 


Count  Talleyrand- Perigord,  the  well-known  automobilist,  has 
just  been  chosen  President  of  the  Central  European  Automobile  Club, 
Berlin.  Count  Talleyrand  is  well  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Per- 
manent Automobile  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ger- 
many. 


General  Andre*  has  courageously  created  an  innovation  in  army 
routine,  by  placing  two  companies  of  cyclists  in  garrison  at  Sedan 
and  Reims,  calling  Captain  Gerard  the  father  of  the  pliante,  to  com- 
mand them.  At  length  his  great  conception  of  the  military  cyclist 
becomes  a  reality. 


One  of  the  wreaths  sent  to  Windsor  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  funeral  was  from  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  took  the  form  of  a  wheel  with  outstretched  wings  attached 
to  the  axle,  and  bore  the  following  inscription  :  "A  token  of  the  pro- 
found grief  of  the  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland." 


The  name  of  the  Moto-Club  of  France  has  recently  been  changed 
to  L' Union  Automobile  de  France,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  club  of  similar  title,  but  less  devoted  to  sports. 
This  club  has  already  nearly  800  members,  and  is  comfortably  installed 
in  its  new  quarters,  4  rue  Meyerbeer,  Paris.  Many  pleasant  social  feat- 
ures attach  to  it,  such  as  a  dinner  at  Sylvani's  each  Wednesday, where 
music  and  exchange  of  views  on  the  sports  of  the  day  arc  enjoyed 
with  a  spirit  of  friendly  comradeship. 
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Some  of  our  English  contemporaries  have  recently  published 
articles  in  which  they  condemned  track  racing,  as  carried  on  in 
America  especially.  They  take  exception,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  oval 
shaped  track.  To  the  contestant,  a  track  of  such  form  is  anything 
but  satisfactory.  When  the  end  of  the  long  side  is  reached  he  has  of 
necessity  to  slow  down  to  make  the  curve.  This  brings  an  unusual 
strain  upon  the  machine,  especially  on  the  wheels.  Such  high  speeds 
as  have  been  recently  made  on  some  race  tracks  in  this  country  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  The  ideal  place  for  a  race  is  a  common  road,  for 
after  all  what  a  machine  will  do  on  a  nicely  laid  board  track  and  on  an 
ordinary  road  are  very  different.  The  short,  oval  track  may  be  suita- 
ble for  obstacle  races,  but  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best 
place  for  races  calling  for  high  speeds. 


One  of  the  leading  French  medical  papers,  Le  Progres  Medical, 
lately  discussed  the  comparative  cost  of  motor  vehicles  and  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  m  their  application  to  the  medical  profession.  After 
going  into  the  matter  thoroughly  the  publication  referred  to  advises 
doctors  to  adopt  automobiles  in  preference  to  horse-drawn  convey- 
ances. The  figures  given  as  showing  the  first  cost  and  maintenance  of 
both  systems  are  approximately  as  follows  : 


FIRST 

COST. 

HORSE    AND    CARRIAGE 

AUTOCAR. 

Horse,          .          .          . 
Carriage,      .          .          . 

$240 
300 

Car,  ....  $1,700 
Plant  and  utensils,    .          .           20 

Harness,      .          .          . 
Stable,  utensils,  etc.,    . 

100 
60 

Total,        .... 

$700 

Total,  ....  $1,720 

VEARLA 

COST. 

Stable  and  coach-house, 
Coachman, 
Forage,   etc., 

Sinking    Fund,    to  redeem 
first  cost  in  five  years,     . 

S240 
480 

433 
140 

Stable,  .  .  .  $120 
Mechanic  and  driver,  .  .  440 
Petrol,  at  3  francs  per  day,  .  240 
Tires  and  car,  maintenance  of,  120 
Sinking  Fund,  \o%  first  cost,    172 

Net  cost  per  year,     .  Si, 


Net  cost  per  year,    .     Si, 09: 


The  following  pointer,  from  Mr.  Reginald  Granville  and  sent  to 
the  Motor  Car  World,  is  suggestive  of  the  many  ways  in  which  one 
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automobilist  can  be  of  help  to  his  fellows.  Mr.  Granville  wrote  for 
the  benefit  of  any  motorists  that  a  certain  piece  of  road  between 
Avignon  and  Marseilles  in  southern  France  was  very  dangerous,  say- 
ing that  while  the  surface  looked  well,  it  was  composed  of  mud  on  top  of 
chalk.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  on  account  of  such  condition  he  and 
a  fellow  club  member  came  near  meeting  with  a  very  serious  acci- 
dent. They  were  seated  in  a  twelve  horse-power  car  which  skidded 
so  badly  on  this  road  as  to  cause  it  to  collide  with  a  tree,  rendering  one 
of  the  occupants  insensible  for  some  time.  It  was  a  small  act  on  Mr. 
Granville's  part  to  send  this  item  to  our  contemporary,  but  it  is  just 
this  kind  of  information  the  other  man  wants.  To  be  posted  on  all 
such  matters  as  these  insures  pleasanter  experiences  while  touring. 


The  recent  automobile  show  held  in  Paris  was  a  decided  success 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  a  large  variety  of  styles  were  exhibited. 
Our  esteemed  contemporary  The  Engineer,  of  London,  has  just  pnb- 
lished  several  articles  based  upon  the  exhibition  referred  to,  and  in  its 
issue  for  February  22  the  publication  referred  to  goes  into,  in  some 
detail,  the  construction  of  various  French  motor  cars.  In  dealing  with 
the  subject,  it  remarks:  "In  order  that  the  progress  in  motor  ve- 
hicle construction  may  be  better  understood,  it  may  be  as  well  to  con- 
sider the  requirements  that  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  mechanical  carriage 
if  it  is  to  replace  animal  traction  on  the  common  roads.  *  *  *  A 
motor  carriage  ought  to  be  practically  silent  and  odorless  so  far  as  the 
exhaust  is  concerned.  But  an  unskilled  driver  can  make  the  best  car- 
bureter work  badly,  and  many  an  owner  renders  his  silencer  worse 
than  useless  by  boring  it  with  holes  like  a  colander,  so  as  to  avoid  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  burnt  gases  from  the  combustion  chamber. 
The  noise  and  vibration  of  cars  propelled  by  internal  combustion  mo- 
tors have  been  diminished,  but  not  suppressed — and,  indeed,  it  is 
materially  impossible  that  it  can  be.  *  *  *  As  the  future  of  the 
motor  car  depends  upon  the  tolerance  of  the  public,  this  question  of 
noise  and  vibration  must  be  considered  from  their  standpoint,  and  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rider,  who  does  not  experience  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  when  the  carriage  is  running.  A  few  hundred  cars 
will  make  no  difference  to  the  public  ;  but  if  the  petrol  vehicle  is  to 
supersede  animal  traction  in  large  towns,  the  noise  and  vibration 
caused  by  a  running  motor  in  a  standard  car  must  be  reduced  until  it 
is  scarcely  perceptible  This  is  the  direction  in  which  manufacturers 
of  motors  are  now  working. 


Pegasus    Up   to    Date 

Ascend,  My  Love,  and  take  your  place 
With  queenly  air  and  matchless  grace, 
And  up  to  legal-limit  pace 

We'll  speed  our  course  afar 
Along  the  highway,  straight  and  clear  ; 
Of  peril  entertain  no  fear, 
While  by  your  stately  side  I  steer 

My  brand-new  motor-car. 

No  monarch  e'  er  was  half  so  proud 
As  I,  when  through  the  gaping  crowd 
I  thread  my  way  with  hootings  loud, — 

An  automobile  star  ! 
At  lessened  pace  the  hill  we  scale, 
Then  madly  dash  adown  the  dale  ; 
A  cloud  of  dust  denotes  the  trail 

Where  whizzed  my  motor-car  ! 

The  engine  throbs  beneath  our  feet, 
And  just  as  fast  my  heart  doth  beat  ; 
My  joy  is  perfect  and  complete  — 


But  why  this  sudden  jar  ? 

I  beg  you,  dear  one,  not  to  frown  ; 
By  rail  we  must  return  to  town  ; 
Alas  !     My  muse  has  broken  down, — 
So  has  my  motor-car. 

A.  J.  Wilson,  in  Motor  News. 


A  word  which  is  in  common  use  over  in  Europe,  and  often  ap- 
pears in  the  automobile  press  is  ' '  petrol. ' '  As  there  may  be  some 
readers  who  do  not  know  what  is  meant  when  this  word  is  used,  we 
would  say  that  this  liquid  is  simply  one  of  the  products  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  petroleum.      The  principal  varieties  of  petrol  are  : 

Specific  Gravity. 

Gasoline,  ......  .650 

Moto-car  spirit,         .  .  .  .  .680 

Benjolene,        ......  .700 

Benzine,  ......  .730 
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Foreign  Machines  at  the  Liverpool  Trials 

IN  the  recent  trials  of  motor  vehicles  held  at  Liverpool,  England,  all 
the  gold  medals  and  all  the  awards  were  carried  off  by  foreign- 
built  machines.      In  awarding  the  gold  medals  to  the  De  Dion- 
Bouton  Company,  which  captured  both  gold  medals,  Prof.  Hele-Shaw 
said  : 

' '  I  regret  to  have  to  point  out  that  these  are  both  of  foreign  man- 
ufacture and  design.  The  De  Dion  voiturette  industry  in  France  has 
now  obtained  enormous  proportions,  the  firm  in  Puteaux,  near  Paris, 
having  recently  quadrupled  their  plant,  although  they  now  employ 
fully  more  than  two  thousand  workmen,  while  the  '  Locomobile,'  which 
ran  the  De  Dion  pretty  close  in  many  points  and  excelled  in  others,  is 
of  American  design  and  manufacture,  that  industry  already  having 
attained  dimensions  comparable  with  the  De  Dion.  The  other  cars, 
like  the  Dechamps  and  Decauville,  are  obviously  of  French  origin 
and  manufacture,  the  Benz  being  of  German  design  and  make.  A 
judge's  report  is  not  the  proper  place  to  moralize  upon  these  points, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  make  up 
some  of  the  ground  so  sadly  lost  in  light  traffic,  and  ultimately  attain 
to  some  position  of  prominence  corresponding  to  that  which  we  at 
present  hold  in  heavy  traffic. ' ' 

These  words  coming  from  so  able  and  experienced  an  automobilist 
as  Prof.  Hele-Shaw  certainly  mean  something.  It  is  true  the  De  Dions 
which  won  first  place  in  the  races  were  built  outside  of  America, 
yet  American  automobilists  are  so  familiar  with  these  vehicles  as  to  look 
upon  them  as  purely  American.  The  ' '  Locomobile  ' '  is  distinctly  an 
American  product,  and  the  reference  of  the  Professor's  to  it  is  pleasing. 


Dr.  Stedman,  who  recently  performed  a  surgical  operation  in 
light  furnished  by  a  bulb  attached  to  the  storage  battery  on  his  car- 
riage, and  to  whom  reference  was  made  in  our  March  number,  has  had 
made  a  regular  outfit  for  use  in  this  direction.  It  consists  of  60  feet  of 
electric  cord  and  half  a  dozen  lamps.  The  doctor  never  goes  out  but 
what  he  carries  this  apparatus  with  him. 
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Automobiles  in  Amsterdam 

THE  automobile  is  almost  universally  used.  In  a  report  just 
received  from  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Amsterdam,  he  states  that 
the  prospects  for  American  motor  vehicles  are  good.  He 
advises,  however,  that  they  should  be  made  narrower,  as  4  feet 
8  inches  would  be  too  broad  for  the  roads  over  there. 

He  also  sends  a  list  of  the  rules  which  govern  automobile  opera- 
tion in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.      These  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Drivers  (Chauffeurs)  of  motor  cars  have  to  comply  with  the 
police  regulations  respecting  riding  in  streets  and  other  places  with 
carriages  having  one  or  more  wheels  and  other  means  of  transporting 
merchandise,  and  with  the  rules  on  bicycling  concerning  riding  and 
passing  streets  and  places.  (2)  The  velocity  may  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  horse  going  at  a  moderate  gait.  (3)  The  motor  cycles 
must  be  provided  with  a  continuous-sounding  bell  or  a  strongly  blown 
horn.  (4)  The  motor  shall  only  be  used  as  motive  power  for  the 
cycle  itself.  (5)  Every  cycle  must  be  provided  with  two  lamps 
throwing  a  clear  light  to  front  and  sides  from  half  an  hour  before 
sunset  until  half  an  hour  before  sunrise;  one  of  such  lamps  will  suffice 
at  the  front  of  the  carriage  for  a  three-wheel  cycle.  (6)  Carriages 
may  not  be  charged  higher  than  i,coo  kilograms  (2,200  pounds)  per 
wheel;  if  the  carriage  weighs  over  3,000  kilograms  (6,600  pounds), 
the  rims  of  the  wheels  must  be  at  least  ic  centimeters  (about  4  inches) 
broad.  (7)  Not  over  10  liters  (103/2  quarts)  of  oil,  at  the  highest, 
may  be  stored  in  the  carriage,  and  the  oil  must  be  stored  in  metal 
reservoirs.  (8)  The  reservoirs,  pipes,  and  valves  must  be  perfectly 
tight  to  prevent  leaking.  (9)  The  residues  of  the  fuel  must  be 
thrown  out  without  damage  to  the  surroundings.  (10)  The  driver 
must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  (11)  The  driver  must,  on  first  call, 
show  his  permit  to  the  policemen.  (12)  The  number  of  the  carriage, 
as  prescribed  by  Government  regulations,  must  always  be  visible. 


It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  observe  how  often  some  of  the  city 
police  needlessly  hold  up  drivers  of  automobiles.  It  seems  to  make 
no  difference  whether  the  machine  is  going  8  or  only  3  miles  an  hour, 
the  policemen  on  some  of  our  street  crossings  seem  to  have  an  idea 
that  a  horseless  carriage  needs  more  watching  than  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  discrimination  is  quite  often  made 
against  the  automobilist  in  this  respect. 
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A  Heavy  Steam  Wagon 

THE  construction  of  wagons  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  loads 
is    receiving    considerable    attention    both    here    and   abroad. 
There  are  lots  of  places  in  which  the  carrying  of  loads  of  from 
three  to   five   tons  can   be   accomplished    to    advantage    by    self-pro- 
pelled vehicles,  and  in  this  connection  it  gives  us   pleasure  to  present 
our   readers   with  a  half-tone   illustration  and  description  of  a  wagon 


The  Speedwell  Motor  Wagon 


built  by  the  Speedwell  Motor  Car  and  Cycle  Company,  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  engine  and  gear- 
ing are  mounted  on  a  steel  frame  and  suspended  between  the  front 
and  rear  axles.  The  engine  is  of  the  compound  type,  of  23  horse- 
power, having  cylinders  4."  x  7"  x  5"  stroke,  running  500  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  this  speed  five  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  can  be  cov- 
ered with  load  on.  The  gearing  used  is  made  of  steel  and  phosphor 
bronze.  The  platform  is  made  of  ash  and  can  be  removed  very 
easily,  thus  allowing  the  use  of  any   style   of  body    necessary    tor  the 
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work  in  hand.  The  wheels  are  of  the  military  type,  the  rear  wheels 
being  42  inches  in  diameter  while  the  front  are  36  inches.  The  boiler 
is  carried  in  the  front  and  is  fired  with  coke,  500  pounds  being  re- 
quired for  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  water  tank  capacity 
is  about  120  gallons,  sufficient  to  cover  twelve  miles  with  full  load. 

This  particular  vehicle  has  been  used  in  running  to  and  from 
Dunecht  quarries,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The  roads  in  that 
vicinity  cannot  by  any  means  be  called  good  for  wagons  at  all.  This 
lorry,  however,  takes  an  average  load  of  five  tons  out  and  in,  equal  to 
ten  tons,  in  between  seven  and  eight  hours.  This  includes  time  to 
load  and  unload,  while  a  man  with  a  two-horse  wagon,  carrying  three 
tons,  occupies  fourteen  hours  altogether  to  come  and  go,  returning 
with  an  empty  wagon.  So  far,  the  company  has  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of  these  wagons,  and  has  received  quite 
a  number  of  orders  for  them. 


Senator  Piatt's  bill,  permitting  the  carriage  on  ferry  boats  of  gas- 
oline has  become  law.  Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  fight  has 
there  existed  any  anxiety  as  to  the  final  result.  It  is  a  distinct  victory 
for  owners  of  automobiles,  and  everywhere  devotees  of  the  new  sport 
will  be  more  than  pleased  at  the  news.  It  was  not  expected  that 
any  thoughtful  man  would  take  exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  such  was  the  case.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  bill  has  become 
law  should  not  exempt  automobilists  from  exercising  the  utmost  care 
while  crossing  on  ferry  boats  when  carrying  gasoline.  For  the  sake 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  owners  as  well,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  all 
necessary  precautions  on  the  part  of  drivers  be  taken.  At  this  stage 
no  one  can  afford  to  be  so  careless  as  to  cause  even  himself  or  his 
machine  to  be  considered  a  nuisance.  The  unanimous  passage  of  this 
bill  shows  at  least  that  some  notice  is  being  taken  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  some  laws  which  tend  to  operate  against  the  more  general 
adoption  of  the  automobile. 


A  New   " Packard" 

WE  illustrate  herewith  the  latest  production  of  the  Ohio  Auto- 
mobile Company,  of  Warren,  Ohio.  This  is  an  especially 
powerful  carriage,  and  in  it  have  been  incorporated  the  re- 
sults of  last  season's  hard  road  use  and  experiments  on  their  standard 
carriages.  The  company  is  especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
it  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  change  whatever  in  the  gen- 
eral system  of  their  carriage,   that  is  in  the  type  of  engine,   gearing, 


The  New  "Packard" 

frame,  etc.  This  new  carriage  is  provided  with  34-inch  wheels  with  4- 
inch  tires  all  around.  It  is  fitted  with  wheel  steering  of  the  worm  and 
segment  type.  The  steering  pillar  is  arranged  to  swing  forward  out  of 
the  way  to  give  easy  access  to  the  seat  and  when  brought  back  to  po- 
sition, is  in  the  most  convenient  possible  place.  This  is  an  advantage 
which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  experienced  drivers.  The  engine 
is  the  company's  standard  four-cycle  single-cylinder  type,  provided 
with  automatically  timed  jump-spark  ignition  and  spring-connected 
transmission.  This  automatic  spark  regulation  and  spring  transmis- 
sion give  the  remarkable  smoothness  of  running  for  which  the  Packard 
carriages  have  become  noted. 
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The  company's  standard  system  of  gear  pump  and  coolers  which 
contain  60  feet  of  cooling  surface,  is  provided.  It  is  claimed  that  no 
changes  whatever  of  cooling  water  are  required,  the  heating  being  dis- 
sipated as  rapidly  as  generated.  Gasoline  and  oil  tanks  sufficient  for 
a  run  of  180  to  200  miles  are  provided.  A  spur  gear  differential  is 
used  and  an  improved  form  of  rim  brake  is  fitted.  These  brakes  act 
on  auxiliary  brake  rims  on  the  rear  wheels  and  will  hold  the  carriage 
in  either  a  forward  or  backward  direction  on  any  ordinary  grade. 
They  also  form  a  very  effective  safety  device  as  they  are  operative 
even  if  the  driving  chain  and  rear  axle  itself  are  broken.  By  apply- 
ing brakes  separately  to  each  rear  wheel,  the  tendency  to  sluing  on 
slippery  pavements,  which  has  been  the  dread  of  many  an  automobi- 
list,  is  entirely  overcome.  The  engine  is  rated  at  12  horse-power  and 
may  be  depended  upon  to  drive  that  when  necessary.  The  standard 
gearing  is  for  22  miles  per  hour,  although  a  much  higher  gear  can  be 
fitted  if  desired. 


A  letter  received  from  one  of  the  pioneers  in  automobile  work, 
says  :  "It  has  been  a  surprise  to  the  writer  that  the  public  has  been 
so  slow  about  taking  hold  of  the  automobile,  and  a  further  surprise 
that  it  has  apparently  taken  hold  of  the  worst  features  first.  There 
is  an  old  saying  in  the  mechanical  world  that  '  the  most  complicated 
forms  come  first, '  but  it  would  seem  that  an  intelligent  public  should 
be  able  to  appreciate  a  good  thing  if  offered  them,  and  yet  history  has 
shown  this  not  to  be  the  case.  They  refused  to  take  light  bicveles 
when  first  offered.  The  telephone  went  begging.  The  sewing  ma- 
chine was  not  believed  in,  and  many  labor-saving  devices  have  been 
destroyed  by  angry  mobs  who  thought  their  bread  and  butter  was  be- 
ing endangered.  We  built  better  machines  in  1895,  1896  and  1897 
than  many  people  are  making  to-day,  but  the  public  then  were  not 
ready.  We  are  building  to-day  a  very  light,  high-powered  machine, 
and  still  find  that  many  buyers  prefer  more  iron  for  their  money, 
which,  coupled  with  less  power,  means  a  less  efficient  machine." 


The  Boston  Show 

THE  abandonment  of  the  Boston  Automobile  Show  just  when  the 
day  of  its  commencement  was  so  near  was  the  cause  of  more 
or  less  disappointment.  Various  reasons  for  this  abandonment 
have  been  put  forth  and  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  form  a  right  opinion 
in  the  matter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  a  great  many  who  believed 
and  still  believe  that  had  the  show  been  held  it  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  financial  way  at  least.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the 
industry  will  be  able  to  stand  the  shock.  Shows,  even  automobile 
shows,  become  stale  in  time,  and  since  last  fall  there  have  been  quite 
a  number,  all  in  the  East,  too.  Two  in  New  York  in  November,  1900. 
First  one  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  and  another  in  the  same  city  in 
February.  Then  comes  the  Chicago  show  in  March.  It  would  be 
hard  for  anyone  to  argue  that  manufacturers  have  not  had  opportunity 
enough  to  show  their  products  during  the  past  few  months. 

To  condemn  and  say  shows  are  not  worth  the  money  put  into 
them  is  unwise.  They  are  good  things  when  not  carried  to  excess.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  that  this,  however,  has  been  done  as 
far  as  the  automobile  is  concerned,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  which  will  give  us  the  happy  medium  in  this  respect. 


Hotel  Guide 

THE  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  has  a  board  hung  up  in  its 
rooms,  which  at  first  strikes  one  as  a  harmless,  useless  sort  of 
thing.      This  board  nevertheless  serves   an  excellent  purpose 
and  is  on  the  other  hand  quite  useful. 

For  instance  should  any  club  member  take  a  ride  out  to  Rockville 
Center,  L.  I.,  and  there  find  a  comfortable  hotel,  one  which  was  satis- 
factory from  an  "  automobilist  point  of  view,"  he  is  supposed  to  make 
it  his  business  to  get  the  card  of  the  proprietor  of  that  hotel,  giving 
rates,  accommodations,  etc.  If  the  hotel  man  cannot  furnish  a  card, 
then  the  club  member  is  supposed  to  write  down  on  a  piece  of  paper 
information  as  referred  to  above.  On  his  next  visit  to  the  club  room 
he  will  tack  on  the  board  referred  to  the  card  or  piece  of  paper  giv- 
ing information  concerning  the  particular  house  at  which   he  put   up. 
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If,  some  time  afterward,  another  member  has  for  some  reason 
to  visit  Rockville  Center  he  will  look  at  the  various  cards  on  this 
board,  all  of  which  are  classified  according  to  letter,  and  so  be  guided 
to  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  hotel.  If  a  member  so  wishes  he 
can  make  such  additional  notes  on  his  card  as  he  thinks  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  fellow  members. 

This  is  a  good  scheme  and  might  be  followed  with  profit  by  other 
clubs. 


In  a  letter  recently  written  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  to  the  London 
Browning  Settlement  on  improved  means  of  locomotion  as  a  cure  for 
the  housing  of  London's  working  classes,  he  said  : 

' '  What  I  am  anxious  people  should  bear  in  mind  is  that  trains, 
railways  and  '  tubes '  by  no  means  exhaust  the  catalog  of  possible 
improvements  in  transit.  What  I  should  like  to  see  carefully  thought 
out  by  competent  authorities  would  be  a  system  of  radiating  thorough- 
fares confined  to  rapid  (say,  fifteen  miles  an  hour  or  over)  traffic,  and 
with  a  surface  designed  not  for  carts  or  horses,  but  for  some  form  of 
autocar  propulsion.  If  the  local  authority  which  designed  and  carried 
out  such  a  system  chose  to  run  public  autocars  along  them,  well  and 
good.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  present  difficulty  of  locomo- 
tion in  our  streets  is  almost  entirely  due  to  want  of  differentiation  in 
the  traffic.  We  act  as  the  owners  of  a  railway  would  act  if  they 
allowed  luggage  trains,  express  trains  and  horse-drawn  trains  to  run 
upon  one  pair  of  rails.  The  radiating  causeways,  as  I  conceive  them, 
would  be  entirely  free  from  this  difficulty.  Neither  traffic  of  cross 
streets  nor  foot  passengers,  nor  slow-going  carts  and  vehicles,  would 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  equable  running  of  fast  cars.  There 
would  be  no  danger  and  no  block.  No  doubt  the  cost  would  be 
great. ' ' 


The  advent  of  the  automobile  makes  most  people  believe  that  it  is 
a  new  power  vehicle,  but  it  is  not  so  considered  in  some  countries.  A 
report  of  the  county  surveyor  of  Kent,  in  England,  says  that  there 
are  122  licensed  engines  and  314  registered  engineers  in  the  county, 
the  former  being  almost  constantly  upon  the  roads.  Most  of  them  are 
hauling  very  heavy  weights,  which  makes  their  pressure  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  roads. 


Endurance   Test    Under    Auspices   of  Long 
Island   Automobile    Club 

THE  arrangements  for  the  endurance  contest  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  have  been 
practically  completed.  This  event  is  to  take  place  some  time  in 
April,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  stimulate  great  enthusiasm,  not  only 
among  those  who  already  own  vehicles,  but  also  those  who  are  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  automobiles.  The  Long  Island  Club  has 
gone  at  this  matter  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  members  who  had  the  drawing  up  of  the  following  rules.  It 
requires  a  great  amount  of  intelligent  planning  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
test of  this  character  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  fairness  to  all  contest- 
ants. Again,  the  test  is  sure  to  be  of  value  to  Long  Island  roads, 
which  are  recognized  all  over  the  United  States  for  their  excellence. 

For  convenience  in  judging,  it  has  been  decided  to  divide  the 
motive  powers  into  classes.  For  each  of  these  classes  there  will  be 
three  judges,  each  group  to  be  composed  of  one  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club,  one  from  some 
other  automobile  club,  and  a  member  of  the  press.  Each  of  these 
judges  are  to  have  no  entries  or  interest  in  the  class  in  which  they  are 
judging.  It  is  understood  also  that  contestants  are  to  be  judged  solely 
on  the  duration  of  stops,  regardless  of  cause.  The  maximum  speed 
limit  will  be  15  miles  per  hour,  and  the  course  (100  miles)  must  be 
covered  within  12^  hours.  There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  operation, 
but  no  change  of  drivers  will  be  permitted  after  a  start  is  once  made. 
The  committee  has  adopted  500  minutes  as  a  basis  of  computa- 
tion in  the  matter  of  time.  Timekeepers  must  take  time  from  the  ac- 
tual stop  to  the  actual  start  of  wheels.  The  total  time  will  be  deducted 
from  the  unit  chosen  (500  minutes)  and  from  this  the  percentage  of 
efficiency  will  be  calculated.  All  contestants  are  to  provide  their  own 
fuel,  water  and  battery  relays,  and  vehicles  must  be  stopped  when 
taking  on  supplies  or  refilling  tanks  from  detached  containers.  Every 
vehicle  must  carry  its  full  complement  of  passengers,  and  entries  will 
be  confined  to  self-propelled  vehicles,  so  built  as  to  allow  at  least  two 
passengers  to  sit  side  by  side.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  no  time 
will  be  charged  against  a  vehicle  for  stops  made  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  personal  or  public  safety. 
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All  vehicles  completing  the  contest  within  the  time  limits  named 
below  will  be  entitled  to  an  engraved  certificate,  showing  their  exact 
standing  in  the  competition,  and  divided  into  classes  as  follows  (Cer- 
tificates and  seals  to  carry  ribbons  of  corresponding  colors)  : 


PER  CENT 
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25 
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35 
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40 
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45 
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" 
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H. 

C. 

Very  Highly 

Commended. 

H. 

C. 

H: 

ighly 

Commended. 

Each  time-keeper  will  be  provided  with  a  schedule  on  which  is  to 
be  entered  by  him  in  detail  the  length  and  character  of  all  stops,  giv- 
ing the  actual  time  of  start,  duration  of  each  stop,  and  time  of  com- 
pletion of  full  course.  Each  time-keeper  to  compare  his  watch  with 
those  of  the  judges  immediately  before  and  after  the  contest.  Time- 
keepers and  passengers  can  assist  the  driver  only  when  the  vehicle  is 
stopped  and  the  time  penalty  is  being  enforced.  This  means  that  the 
driver  cannot  relinquish  even  the  steering  apparatus  to  another  while 
giving  any  attention  to  the  carriage,  such  as  replenishing  water,  mak- 
ing repairs,  etc. ,  while  running.  All  stops  must  be  timed  irrespective 
of  cause,  and  the  cause  shown  on  the  schedule  by  the  time-keeper. 

These  rules,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  cover  all  points  likely  to 
come  up  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  contest.  The  outcome  will  be 
watched  closely  by  automobilists  in  all  parts  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. This  seems  to  be  about  the  best  way  of  convincing  the  skep- 
tical public  that  the  automobile  of  to-day  is  something  more  than  a 
toy  ;  that  when  it  starts  out  for  a  certain  point  it  may  be  relied  upon 
to  reach  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  horse-drawn  carriage.  This 
is  what  people  want  to  know,  and  this  effort  of  the  Long  Island  Auto- 
mobile Club  cannot  help  but  be  of  decided  value  in  that  direction,  if 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  outlined  in  this  article. 


Pat's    First   Motor-Car 

Pat  Murphy  made  a  motor-car,  one  of  the  petrol  type, 
Four  wheels  were  on  the  highway  and  many  out  of  sight; 
Four  seats  the  car  provided,  two  'fore  and  two  aft, 
Not  sideways,  but  both  frontways,  and  that's  what  caused  a 

laugh. 
Full  many  a  patent  to  that  car  the  trustful  Pat  now  added, 
Band  brakes,  free-wheels,  pneumatic  tires  and  cushion  seats 

well  padded; 
Electric  lamps  to  light  the  way  when  he  went  record  breaking, 
And  silent  engines,  so  that  all  could  hear  each  other  speaking. 
Said  Pat,  ' '  If  engines  one  do  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
Well,  surely  two  will  doable  that,  and  two  I'll  have  for  power. ' ' 
So  two  were  added  to  the  car,  and  two  ignition  tubes 
Were  placed  beneath  the  foremost  seat  connected  by  a  fuse. 
Pat,  ready  for  to  try  the  car,  sent  post-cards  to  three  friends 
To  join  the  festive  party  "  for  a  fly  down  to  Land's  End." 
The  day  arrived,  the  party  too,  all  in  tarpaulins  clothed, 
Four  cans  of  petrol  and  of  gin  were  in  the  car  soon  stow'  d, 
Pat  saw  his  mates  were  seated  before  he  manned  the  wheel, 
And  then  he  turned  a  tap,  and  the  wheels  began  to  squeal. 
"Pip-pip"    sang  out  the   signal  horn,    "Phut-phut"    the 

engines  cried; 
A  violent  jerk!  a  mighty  plunge!  and  all  the  riders  sighed. 
The  car  proceeded  not  upon  the  journey  mapped, 
Nor  did  Pat  leave  the  levers  until  the  brake  had  snapped. 
Then  once  again  the  levers  were  pushed  and  pulled  and  turned, 
And  Pat  gazed  at  the  works  to  see  if  the  petrol  burned, 
But  not  an  inch  that  car  would  move,  because  of  imperfections, 
For  it  is  true,  the  engines  two,  worked  in  opposite  directions. 
Eustace  B.  Beesley,  in  Motor- Car  Journal. 


We  were  sorry  to  read  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  the  Olds 
Motor  Works,  of  Detroit,  had  been  visited  by  a  lire  which  coming  as 
it  does  at  the  opening  of  the  season  must  to  some  extent  cripple  the 
work  of  this  go-ahead  concern.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  soon  the  company  will  be  on  its  feet  again.  At  least  it  is 
hoped  so. 
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Automobile  Construction 

IT  would  seem  that  a  move  on  the  part  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
toward  more  specific  instruction  in  those  subjects  which  relate  to 

the  construction  and  operation  of  automobiles  would  be  welcomed 
by  a  large  class  of  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  employment  in 
that  branch  of  engineering.  Some  of  those  helpful  institutions,  the 
correspondence  schools,  might  with  great  benefit  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  also  their  students,  in  some  way  pay  more  particular  attention 
than  they  now  do  to  questions  involved  in  the  application  of  gasoline 
and  steam  engines  to  road  vehicles.  Then  again,  the  different  evening 
educational  classes  held  in  our  large  cities  could  do  some  work  in  this 
direction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  automobile  becomes  more  pop- 
ular the  demand  for  technical  training  in  matters  pertaining  to  it  will 
be  greater  than  ever,  and  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  institutions 
of  learning  would  do  well  to  consider  the  matter  at  least. 

Every  thoughtful  automobilist  will  make  it  his  business  to  learn 
all  he  can  about  the  various  parts  of  an  automobile  and  their  functions, 
and  classes  for  the  study  of  these  things  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
means  for  imparting  this  knowledge. 


A  Test  for  Rubber 

AGOOD  test  for  rubber  is  as  follows  :  Good  rubber  should  not 
show  any  signs  of  surface  cracks  after  being  bent  for  five  hours 
at  an  angle  of  180  degrees  in  a  closed  air  chamber  at  a  tem- 
perature of  257  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Rubber  containing  about  50  per 
cent,  of  metallic  oxides  should  stretch  five  times  its  length  without 
breaking.  Pure  rubber  containing  just  enough  sulphur  to  vulcanize 
it  should  stretch  seven  times  its  length. 


The  St.  Louis  Automobile  &  Supply  Company,  Twenty-third  and 
St.  Charles  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  desire  to  announce  that  they  now 
have  the  following  representatives  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Hartford: 
Messrs.  Chas.  E.  Miller,  97  Reade  Street,  New  York;  Ralph  Temple, 
291  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Messrs.  Post  &  Lester,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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New  Club  House   of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  New  England 

By  O.   L.   STEVENS 

CLUB-HOUSE  talk  has  been  rife  among  Boston  automobile 
organizations  ever  since  the  two  principal  clubs  came  into 
being  eight  or  nine  months  ago, but  it  was  not  until  Washington's 
Birthday  this  year  that  a  house  was  formally  opened.  The  Automobile 
Club  of  New  England  was  the  owner,  and  it  did  itself  proud.  It  found 
a  place  out  in  the  country  section  of  the  aristocratic  town  of  Brook- 
line,  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  district  and  with  fine  roads  extending 
in  all  directions  ;  and  best  of  all,  an  estate  which  had  already  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  driving  club.  Horses,  not  automobiles,  were 
the  former  interest,  to  be  sure,  when  the  old  Suburban  Club  held  the 
property  ;  but  the  approaches  and  stables  required  comparatively  little 
alteration  to  make  them  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  automobile  requi- 
sitions, and  the  house  itself — well,  it  was  a  club  house,  and  as  such 
was  as  well  adapted  to  automobile  drivers  as  to  those  who  held  reins 
over  the  backs  of  horses. 

This  club  got  its  charter  in  January  of  this  year.  The  incorpo- 
rators were  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  a  West  Roxbury  man  in  business 
with  George  A.  Alden  &  Company,  Boston  ;  Mr.  George  E.  McOues- 
ten,  a  prominent  lumber  merchant,  of  Brookline  ;  Mr.  Knight  Neftel, 
manager  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company's  Boston  station  ;  Mr.  C. 
L.  Edgar  of  Brookline,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company  ;  Mr.  Carl  L.  Morgan,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Edison  Company  ;  Mr.  Francis  R.  Hart  of  Milton,  vice-president  of 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  ;  Mr.  M.  S.  P.  Williams  ;  Mr.  Jere 
Campbell,  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Company  ;  Mr.  Royal  R.  Sheldon, 
Brookline,  of  the  Chelmsford  Foundry  Company  ;  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Underwood,  a  well-known  banker,  of  Brookline  ;  Mr.  Henry  Howard, 
superintendent  of  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Company  ;  Mr.  F.  E.  Stan- 
ley of  "Locomobile"  fame,  Newton;  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Crane,  of 
Boston  ;  Hon.  George  L.  Meyer,  now  Ambassador  to  Italy  ;  Mr.  F, 
O.  Stanley,  of  Newton,  and  others.  Mr.  Stedman  was  made  presi- 
dent, and  as  he  and  other  of  the  incorporators  were  also   members  of 
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the  Country  Club  of  Brookline,  the  most  exclusive  organization  for 
outdoor  sport  near  Boston,  and  one  which  has  more  love  for  the  horse 
than  almost  anything  else,  the  effect  was  to  balance  the  new  automo- 
bile club  very  nicely  against  the  Country  Club.  This  was  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  Country  Club  grounds  were  entered  from  Clyde 
Street,  almost  opposite  the  estate  of  the  automobile  club.  Mr.  Hart 
was  made  vice-president,  Mr.  McQuesten  secretary,  Mr.  Sheldon 
treasurer  and  the  executive  committee,  which  practically  runs  the 
club,  now  consists  of  Messrs.  Underwood,  F.  E.  Stanley,  K.  Neftel,  H. 
Howard,  C.  L.  Edgar,  George  T.  Dexter  and  j.  A.  Burnham,  Jr. 


Fig. 


i.     Club  House  of  Automobile  Club  of  New  England,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Courtesy  of   Boston  Herald 


By  the  time  the  articles  of  incorporation  had  been  made  out,  some 
of  the  leading  members  had  secured  control  of  the  estate,  which  is  now 
the  club  headquarters  ;  and  by  dint  of  considerable  hard  work,  the 
place  was  ready  for  the  housewarming  on  February  22,  Washington's 
Birthday.  Invitations  were  sent  out  to  all  who  had  a  friendly  interest 
in  the  organization,  and  all  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  holiday 
an  electric  'bus  was  kept  running  between  the  nearest  station  of  steam 
and  electric  cars,  a  mile  or  two  distant  and  the  club  house,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  guests.  A  snow  storm  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
evening's  pleasure,    but  forty  or   fifty  persons  visited  the   house  and 
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enjoyed  the  good  cheer  provided  there.  Supper  was  served  in  the 
evening.  What  everybody  wanted  to  see  was  the  house  itself,  and  it 
was  all  lights  from  piazza  to  roof.  As  one  enters  from  the  broad  ver- 
anda he  finds  himself  in  a  long  hall  extending  through  to  a  door  at 
the  farther  end,  and  promising  cool  breezes  on  summer  nights;  on  the 
left,  doorways  at  each  end  open  into  the  large  reading  room  or  loung- 


Fig.  2.     Ladies'  Parlor  on  Second  Floor 

Courtesy  of  Boston  Herald 


ing  room  for  members,  tastefully  carpeted,  and  furnished  with  heavy 
oak  tables  and  comfortable  easy  chairs,  a  small  table  or  so  in  the  pleas- 
ant bay  windows,  and  in  front  of  the  cheery  open  fire  two  big  leather- 
upholstered  settles,  in  themselves  an  imitation  to  comfort  and  case. 
Few  pictures  have  yet  been  placed  upon  the  walls  of  this  or  the  other 
rooms,  but  Mr.  Charles  J.  Glidden  has  presented  a  picture  of  his  new 
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Napier  machine,  which  he  is  to  bring  back  from  abroad  with  him  this 
season,  and  other  souvenirs  and  symbols  of  automobiles  and  automo- 
bilism  will  gradually  be  gathered  to  adorn  the  vacant  spaces. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  lounging  room  is  the  main  dining  room. 
The  bar  of  the  former  club  still  survives,  but  the  present  club 
makes  no  use  of  it,  since  as  a  club  it  will  serve  no  liquors.  Be- 
yond the  dining  room,  however,  a  passageway  leads  to  a  locker  room, 
where  each  member  will  have  a  locker  ;  and  farther  still,  toward  the 
wing  of  the  house,  is  to  be  found  a  smoking  room,  retiring  room,  and 
finally  a  pantry  and  kitchen,  fitted  with  a  fine  grill  and  range,  suitable 
for  providing  luncheon  whenever  a  hungry  group  of  members  put  in 
an  appearance.  Up  stairs,  ihe  room  over  the  members'  lounging 
room  is  comfortably  transformed  into  a  parlor  for  ladies,  and  is  wholly 
separated  from  the  other  rooms.  The  rest  of  that  floor  is  cut  up  into 
smaller  rooms,  which  will  be  used  for  private  dining  rooms,  or  cham- 
bers. Lavatories  on  this  floor  and  on  the  floor  above  are  of  the  most 
modern  sort  and  finished  in  marble.  The  chief  room  on  the  third 
floor  is  a  large  billiard  room,  with  several  smaller  rooms  available  for 
sleeping  apartments. 

The  side  door  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  leads  by  a  short 
path  to  the  sheds  and  stables,  which  form  a  line  of  buildings  more 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  house,  and  sitting  slightly  lower.  A  large 
double  shed,  with  earth  floor,  is  counted  on  for  storage  of  carriages  at 
the  time  of  special  gatherings  in  summer ;  and  just  beyond  these  is  the 
main  shed,  floored  with  wood,  and  affording  standing  room  for  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  carriages.  There  were  two  or  three  li  Locomobiles,1'  as 
many  more  electrics,  and  a  new  gasoline  runabout  there  rhe  evening 
of  the  opening.  This  shed  has  furnace  heat,  and  does  away  with  all 
trouble  incident  to  low  temperature.  It  contains  also  the  water  supply 
tank,  a  big  drum  raised  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling  at  one  end,  and 
supplied  with  a  big  two-inch  hose  and  special  stop-cock,  so  that  a  car- 
riage tank  may  be  filled  in  a  trice  without  overrunning.  A  special 
gasoline  tank  is  also  provided,  which  measures  the  gasoline  as  it  pours, 
so  that  each  member  knows  just  when  he's  got  enough  and  how  much 
he  is  to  be  charged  for. 

Adjoining  the  main  shed  is  a  small  stable,  where  three  or  four 
stalls  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  in  order  that  members  who  wish  to 
drive  to  the  club  and  then  take  out  their  automobiles  for  an  extended 
spin  may  put  up  their  horses  meantime.  Little  of  this  kind  of  business 
is  expected,  however,  for  one  end  of  the  little  stable  is  set  off  for  the 
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small  engine  which  runs  the  recharging  apparatus  for  electric  vehicles. 
There  are  spacious  lofts  above  for  repair  shop  and  supplies. 

An  interesting  thing  about  the  club,  in  its  relation  to  the  Country 
Club  across  the  way,  is  that  whereas  the  latter,  some  time  ago,  after  a 
little  controversy  between  its  automobile  members  and  the  strictly 
"horse"  men,  decided  that  only  horse-drawn  rigs  should  approach 


Fig.  3.     Hall  on   Ground   Floor 

Courtesy  of  Boston  Herala 


the  club  house  by  the  main  drive,  and  that  automobiles  should  go  in 
only  by  the  drive  leading  to  the  stables  and  side-door,  the  Automo- 
bile Club  exactly  reverses  this.  Beside  the  old-fashioned  swing  sign 
which  marks  the  entrance  to  its  main  drive  is  a  sign  stating  that  only 
automobiles  may  use  that  entrance,  and  that  horses  will  be  allowed  to 
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enter  only  at  the  stable  entrance  around  on  the  other  road.  It  is  a 
little  circumstance  that  is  causing  some  amusement.  Perhaps  it  is  sig- 
nificant, too,  for  as  the  membership  of  the  two  clubs  seems  to  be  rather 
closely  interrelated,  it  may  be  that  in  time  the  Automobile  Club  will 
absorb  all  of  the  strictly  automobile  interest  from  both  organizations, 


Fig;. 


4.     Members'   Lounging   Room 

Courtesy  of  Boston  Herald 


while  the  Country  Club  does  the  same  thing  for  horses.  There  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  would  be  an  agreeable  arrangement  for 
both  organizations. 

The  New  England  Club  is  planning  to  make  its  new  house  the 
center  for  a  number  of  long  and  short-distance  tours  and  competitive  runs 
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this  summer,  for  club  members,  and  it  will  probably  see  also  many  in- 
formal gatherings  for  swift  rides  over  the  delightful  roads  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Incidentally  it  makes  a  pleasing  and  handy 
starting  place,  for  both  house  and  stables  are  provided  with  telephone, 
and  at  the  stables  members  are  provided  with  all  supplies,  repair  im- 
implements,  the  best  lubricating  oils,  and  expeit  attendance,  while  the 
service  in  the  house  is  such  as  to  offer  rest  and  refreshment  at  all  times. 
The  club  expects  to  hold  its  annual  open  track  race  at  Newport,  as  a 
feature  of  one  of  its  club  runs.  It  has  already  announced  that  some 
suitably  inscribed  trophy  will  be  given  as  a  prize  in  this  and  each  of  the 
other  events. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  getting  the  new  club  quarters  in  order  so 
acceptably  is  due  to  the  house  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  George  E. 
McQuesten,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Underwood  and  Mr.  George  T.  Dexter; 
while  in  planning  and  preparing  the  stable  fittings  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Knight  Neftel,  Mr.  Henry  Howard  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Stanley 
has  proved  itself  commendably  efficient. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Manton,  one  of  the  members,  entertained  his  hearers  with  a 
description  of  a  steam  carriage  which  he  built  in  1866.  This  was  the 
first  horseless  carriage  seen  in  Providence,  and  it  is  claimed  had  a 
speed  of  15  miles  an  hour.  It  was  not  very  practical  as  sufficient  fuel 
could  not  be  carried  to  run  it  any  great  distance.  The  coal  was  carried 
under  the  seat.  A  large  boiler  was  used  and  required  considerable 
coal  and  water.  The  carriage  was  used  for  some  months  by  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  but  the  great  difficulty  was  the  unsurmountable  fuel  arrangements 
which  rendered  the  carriage  unfit  for  everyday  use. 


The  Trinity  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
has  sold  its  plant  and  business  to  the  Steamobile  Company  of  America. 
who  will  continue  the  repair  department  and  in  a  small  way  the  manu- 
facture of  cycles  in  connection  with  their  main  business,  which  is  the 
making  of  steam  motor  vehicles.  Mr.  E.  P.  Wells  is  the  President 
and  manager  of  the  new  company,  which  was  recently  incorporated 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000;  $150,000  of  which  was  paid  in. 


Which  Tire  Shall  I  Use? 

THE  question  of  the  efficiency  of  pneumatic  tires  as  generally  prac- 
tical for  automobiles  is  one  which  has  been  discussed  quite 
thoroughly  in  the  automobile  press.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  the  pneumatic  tire  is  just  the  one,  while  others  think  differ- 
ently. As  argument  against  pneumatic  tire,  men  bring  up  the  many 
delays  caused  by  punctures.  In  doing  so  they  do  not  condemn  the 
pneumatic  tire  so  far  as  comfort  of  riding  is  concerned,  but  merely  in 
the  matter  of  annoying  delays  caused  by  punctures. 

This  has  naturally  caused  an  increased  tendency  to  the  use  of 
solid  tires  as  the  only  means  of  relief.  The  intent  of  this  article  is  not 
to  draw  comparisons  between  different  makes  or  styles  of  tires  but 
merely  to  show  that  pneumatic  tires  can  be  and  are  in  fact  being  made 
which  free  the  operator  from  the  troubles  arising  from  punctures, 
chafing,  etc. 

The  automobile  public  from  the  beginning  has  demanded  cheap 
tires,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  manufacturers  turning  out  just  what 
was  demanded  of  them.  The  automobilist  might  as  well  understand 
now  as  any  other  time,  that  a  good,  reliable  and  satisfactory  pneumatic 
tire  cannot  be  made  at  the  prevailing  market  prices.  If  the  automobile 
owner  desires  to  get  tires  which  will  not  cause  the  annoyance  so  inci- 
dental to  tires  in  the  past,  he  must  put  himself  into  such  relation  with 
the  manufacturer  as  to  lead  the  latter  to  ask  himself  the  question, 
"not  how  cheap,  but  how  good  shall  I  make  my  tires?"  All  the 
blame  must  not  be  put  on  the  manufacturers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  touring  and  country 
riding  so  far  as  economy  and  comfort  are  concerned  the  pneumatic  tire 
is  the  ideal  one.  If,  however,  a  more  satisfactory  form  of  pneumatic 
tire  is  desired,  more  material  must  be  used,  and  a  resultant  increase  in 
price. 

Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  ' '  resiliency ' '  and  not  enough  about  the  correct  distribution  of 
weight  of  vehicle.  There  are  probably  numerous  builders  who  would 
get  better  results  from  the  tires  if  more  care  were  given  to  this  point. 

To  be  satisfactory  a  pneumatic  tire  should  have  in  it  more  rubber 
and  fabric  and  less  air  than  is  now  generally  used.  Should  such  a 
tire  be  cut  there  is  much  less  liability  of  being  stalled  on  the  road, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  every  automobile  stalled  by  the  roadside 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  horse.  The  tire  problem  is  a  hard  one, 
yet  if  a  more  liberal  use  of  material  was  made  and  less  air,  better 
results  would  be  sure  to  follow. 
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(  We  desire  those  interested  in  both  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  Auto- 
mobiles to  send  in  for  use,  in  this  department,  whatever  they  think  may  be  of 
interest  to  us  or  our  readers. — Editors.  ) 


The  Stanley  Burner 


REFERRING    to    the    article  in   your   March    edition,   by  Hugh 
Dolnar,  entitled  "The  Final  Automobile,"  I  note  on  page  285 
mention  is  made  of  the  Stanley  burner  for  steam  boilers,  which 
burns  kerosene.      Kindly  advise  where  I  may  obtain  more  information 
upon    this    subject,  also   if  there  is  a  place  in   this   city  where  such   a 
burner  may  be  seen,  and  oblige  yours  truly, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  R.  E.  Taylor,  M.E. 

[Mr.  Dolnar  informs  us  that  the  only  concerns  who  could  sell  a 
Stanley  burner  are  Stanley  Brothers,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Mobile  Com- 
pany of  America,  Kingsland  Point,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ;  and  Locomo- 
bile Company  of  America,  whose  New  York  office  is  1 1  Broadway. 
He  states,  however,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  these  companies 
would  be  willing  to  sell  a  burner  to  anyone  not  a  buyer  of  a  Stanley 
wagon. — Eds.] 


Frankness   of  Discussion 

AT  a  recent  gathering  of  automobilists,  both  manufacturers  and 
owners,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  sort  of  experience 
meeting.  Different  ones  related  their  joys  and  troubles.  Some 
of  the  laymen  present  declared  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  machines 
as  turned  out  did  not  begin  to  give  the  service  claimed  for  them  by 
the  builders.  The  remarks  were  not  directed  at  any  particular  machine. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  protested  against  such  remarks  regarding 
the  automobile,  saying  that  such  discussion  could  not  possibly  bo  of 
benefit  to  the  industry,  but  would  rather  operate  against  it. 
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Such  a  protest  on  the  very  face  of  it  does  not  appear  correct.  If 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  different  carriages  are  to  be  discussed  at  all 
there  is  no  more  fitting  place  than  in  just  such  gatherings  as  these. 
There  may  be  of  course  times  when  disagreeable  things  will  be  said 
regarding  certain  vehicles,  but  frankness  is  necessary  in  the  automo- 
bile business  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  industry.  There  is  scarce- 
ly anything  more  harmful  to  any  business  than  a  disappointed  custo- 
mer. If  manufacturers  and  users  can  get  together  and  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  machines  from  their  respective  points  of 
view  much  good  will  be  accomplished. 

As  one  user  remarked :  ' '  There  is  such  a  fascination  about  run- 
ning a  carriage  that  motes  that  we  would  all  want  one  if  it  gave  twice 
the  trouble  that  it  does. ' ' 

New  York.  H.   A.   Wilson. 


A  Question  of  Tires 


WILL  Mr.  George  E.  Greenleaf  kindly  tell  us  what  make  of  tire 
he  used  on  his  carriage  after  he  discarded   the  pneumatic  ? 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  the  next  issue  of  your  paper,  I 
beg  to  remain  very  respectfully  yours,  C.  H.  D. 

[We  referred  this  inquiry  to  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  in  reply  that  gen- 
tleman wrote  : 

Replying  to  your  favor,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  advise  you  that 
the  tire  of  which  I  wrote  is  known  as  the  New  York  vehicle  tire,  and 
is  made  by  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  25  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  It  is  my  belief  that  your  correspondent's 
trouble  will  end  if  he  adopts  that  tire.  They  are  a  little  more  difficult 
to  apply  to  the  rim  than  the  ordinary  pneumatic  tire.  If  your  cor- 
respondent cares  for  it,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  advise  him  of  the  easiest 
method  I  have  found  for  putting  them  on.  It  may  save  him  consid- 
erable annoyance  that  I  had  when  applying  the  first  tire.  Yours  very 
truly,  George  E.   Greenleaf.       Eds.] 


Large   vs.   Small    Wheels 

THE  writer  has  been  a  student  of  wheel  construction  since  the 
early  days  of  the  cycle  and  has  fully  believed  in  small  wheels, 
having  tried  to  introduce  24-inch  wheels  for  cycles,  believing 
that  a  small  wheel  and  large  tire  was  better  than  the  reverse.  The 
cycle  public,  however,  would  not  accept  in  any  quantity,  wheels  small- 
er than  28-inch  and  this  fact  coupled  with  the  other  fact  that  although 
many  sizes  of  vehicle  wheels  have  been  used,  horse  vehicles  are  to-day 
built  with  wheels  averaging  nearly  four  feet,  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
theory  of  small  wheels  is  wrong.  Even  if  this  should  not  be  true,  the 
fact  that  they  refuse  to  buy  smaller  wheels  settles  the  question  without 
argument  and  manufacturers  must  supply  what  the  public  wish. 

If  the  voice  of  the  public  means  anything  on  these  two  classes  of 
vehicles,  it  indicates  that  the  motor  vehicle  wheel  should  be  of  large 
diameter.  The  pneumatic  tire  will  permit  a  smaller  wheel  than  the 
common  horse  vehicle  wheel  but  the  greater  weight  and  higher  speeds 
indicate  a  necessity  for  larger  wheels,  so  we  believe  that  motor  vehicle 
wheels  cannot  be  greatly  smaller  than  those  used  on  other  vehicles. 

Since  we  began  constructing  motor  vehicles  in  1891,  we  have  used 
wheels  ranging  from  50  inches  down  to  30  inches  and  are  now  using 
30-inch  front  and  36-inch  rear,  with  3-inch  diameter  tires,  having  the 
greater  portion  of  their  section  above  the  rim,  which  arrangement  is 
the  most  satisfactory  we  have  yet  found  and  is  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic so  far  as  shown.  We  seldom  or  never  have  calls  for  smaller  wheels 
but  do  have  calls  for  larger  from  the  rougher  parts  of  the  country,  which 
indicates,  in  a  small  way,  the  feeling  of  the  public  on  this  subject.  A 
large  wheel  requires  less  power  to  propel,  causes  less  vibration,  has 
more  tire  contact  on  the  ground  and  is  generally  more  advantageous 
than  the  small  wheel,  except  in  the  matter  of  strength  and  weight. 

The  ordinary  wooden  wheel,  however,  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  of  workmanship  and  material  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  strength,  while  our  wheels  are  lighter,  we  believe,  than 
many  wire  wheels  of  smaller  size  and  equal  strength.  We  believe 
firmly  in  the  wood  wheel  because  of  its  long  life,  ease  of  cleaning  and 
generally  good  appearance  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  re- 
paired by  wagon  makers  throughout  the  country. 

Reading,   Pa.  Chas.   E.   Duryea. 
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WE  have  all  heard — and  dreamed — of  the  time  when  the  clatter 
and  thud  of  the  horses'  feet  upon  our  pavements,  its  dust 
and  its  din,  should  be  relegated  with  the  ox-cart  to  the  past, 
and  the  automobile  should  spin  upon  pneumatic  tires  over  smooth 
asphalt  pavements  like  a  bird  floating  on  air.  The  recent  automobile 
shows  have  done  more  to  fix  the  status  of  the  automobile  in  the  public 
mind  upon  a  practical  footing  than  anything  since  their  introduction. 
The  people  are  awakening  to  its  practical  side,  its  great  pleasure  and 
economy,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  it. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  change  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  all  that  stands  for  advanced  civilization — refinement,  cleanli- 
ness, sanitation,  etc.  Naturally,  we  are  led  to  inquire  how  we  may 
best  facilitate  this  change.  It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  first 
general  or  considerable  adoption  of  the  automobile  will  be  in  the  city 
and  for  pleasure  purposes.  A  system  similar  to  that  employed  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  wide-tired  wagons  upon  the  country  highway 
may  well  be  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  automobile.  First  the 
taxes  upon  the  machines  themselves  may  be  remitted  or  even  a  larger 
amount  may  be  deducted  from  the  taxes  of  the  owners.  Then  when 
the  number  of  automobiles  shall  be  increased  sufficiently  to  warrant  it 
the  horse  may  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  boulevards,  pleasure  drives 
and  parks. 

But  before  this  could  be  brought  about  there  would  most  likely 
come  a  grand  ' '  kick  ' '  from  the  horse  owners.  Now  let  us  see  if  there 
be  any  warrantable  cause  of  complaint  or  anyone  really  injured  thereby. 
Have  we  not  already  excluded  heavy  and  unsightly  traffic  from  our 
boulevards  ?  Imagine  a  man  who  should  presume  to  keep  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  drive  them  upon  a  fashionable  boulevard.  Since  our  boule- 
vards are  created  solely  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  can  horse  owners 
under  such  an  advanced  and  superior  system  of  transportation  claim 
any  more  rights  than  the  undesirable  classes  of  traffic  now  excluded  ? 
Furthermore,  in  cities  pleasure  turnouts  are  not  kept  by  the  poor  nor 
by  any  that  could  not  readily  adopt  the  new  mode  of  conveyance,  so 
that  it  would  entail  hardship  upon  no  one,  while  all  would  be  gainers 
by  the  improved  sanitary  conditions,  less  room  required,  greater  econ- 
omy, etc.      And  once   having   the  horse  entirely    removed  from  the 
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boulevards  we  should  have  asphalt  pavements  of  perfect  smoothness 
with  no  horses  to  stamp  their  feet  into  the  asphalt,  and  then  the  auto- 
mobile would  spin  with  that  extreme  smoothness  and  freedom  from 
interruption  otherwise  impossible. 

Now  do  you  take  in  the  full  possibilities — a  system  of  transporta- 
tion upon  our  streets,  smoother,  more  perfect  and  refined  than  the 
finest  palace  car  ;  no  horses  to  impede,  to  clatter  and  pound,  or 
frighten  and  become  unmanagable  ;  nothing  to  cause  dust  or  dirt  upon 
the  street,  and  everything  moving  in  clean,  silent,  untrammeled,  per- 
fect smoothness  ?  Then  we  should  have  a  better  condition  of  things, 
without  any  act  more  stringent  or  arbitrary  than  those  we  have  already 
adopted  to  make  our  boulevards  what  they  are.  What  an  object  les- 
son some  of  our  large  cities  with  well  laid  driveways  could  evolve  in  a 
few  years  !  Other  cities  would  hasten  to  imitate  and  emulate.  It  would 
be  worth  more  than  any  amount  of  argument  and  theorizing  to  secure 
the  speedy  and  general  adoption  of  the  automobile.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  high  development  of  automobilism  is  impossible  without  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  horse,  but  simply  looks  to  its  final  perfection, 
and  the  proposition  when  rightly  judged  is  not  a  discrimination,  but 
simply  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  automobile  facilitates  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  traffic,  is  cleaner,  and  causes  less  wear  and  destruction  of 
pavements,  and  gives  to  each  credit  according  to  their  deserts. 

The  pleasure  drives  from  their  very  nature  simply  offer  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  place  to  inaugurate  this  system,  and  bring 
automobilism  to  its  fullest  perfection.  And  with  the  establishment  of 
an  all  automobile  traffic  and  its  great  advantages  upon  the  boulevards 
would  come  a  popular  demand  for  the  same  thing  upon  the  other 
streets.  While  the  substitution  of  automobile-' buses  for  surface  cars, 
and  the  restriction  of  rails  to  the  elevated  and  underground  lines 
would  be  only  another  step  in  the  transformation  of  our  cities. 

Burr  Oak,   Mich.  H.   C.  Waite. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  ' '  The  Construction  of  a  Gasoline 
Motor  Vehicle,"  by  L.  Elliott  Brookes.  This  gives  complete  details 
regarding  a  vehicle  built  by  the  author.  Working  drawings  are  given. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  an  interesting  manner  and  the  book  ought  to 
be  of  interest  to  those  interested  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
gasoline  motor  vehicles.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Motor  Age} 
Chicago,  111. 


E.    R.   Thomas    Motor    Bicycles 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  motor  bicycle  fills  a  want.   There 
is  much  to  commend  it  to  those  who  enjoy  a  ride  through  the 
country,  and   one  of  the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
machines  is  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.   This 
concern  has   made  most  conclusive  experiments,    and  has  succeeded 
in  turning  out   a   most  satisfactory   motor  bicycle.       Each   motor   is 


The  Thomas  Motor  Bicycle 

thoroughly  inspected  and  tested  at  the  factory,  and  thoroughly  proves 
its  efficiency  before  shipment. 

The  various  departments  are  in  charge  of  gentlemen  who  have  had 
quite  a  large  and  varied  experience  in  their  various  lines.  The  com- 
pany reports  that  large  shipments  are  being  made  to  many  foreign 
countries.  Anyone  capable  of  riding  an  ordinary  wheel  can,  with 
very  little  effort,  learn  to  manipulate  the  motor  bicycle. 


The  Automotor  Journal,  of  London,  recently  published  a  list  of 
the  principal  limited  liability  companies  engaged  in  automobile  man- 
ufacture which  have  been  wound  up  voluntarily  or  dissolved  during 
1900.  The  total  was  thirty,  only  six  of  which  are  likely  to  be  recon- 
structed. 
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An    Early   Steam   Wagon 

THE  following  letter  taken  from  the   Canadian  Electrical  News, 
of  February  25,  may  be  of  interest  from  an  historical  point  of 
view : 
Editor  Canadia?i  Electrical  News  : 

Dear  Sir:  In  looking  again  at  yours  of  the  3d  inst. ,  in  relation 
to  my  paper  on  "  The  Progress  of  the  19th  Century,"  I  find  that  you 
are  kind  enough  to  say  that  you  were  interested  to  learn  I  was  one  of 
the  original  inventors  of  the  steam  vehicle,  and  would  be  pleased  if  I 
would  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus.  You  go  on 
to  add  that  in  view  of  the  recent  development  in  this  direction,  a  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  my  invention  would  be  interesting. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  at  present  time  but  a  faint  remembrance  of  Tre- 
vethick's  steam  coach  for  common  roads,  and  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  know  in  what  I  declare  my  vehicle  to  be  an  improved  one  com- 
pared to  his.  It  is  this,  if  I  remember  well,  that  while  Trevethick's 
motor  was  a  single  engined  one  without  a  fly-wheel  to  get  it  over  the 
' l  dead  points  ' '  when  it  happened  at  an  impediment  in  the  roadway, 
my  machine  was  a  double  cylindered  one,  whereby,  the  cranks  on  the 
axle  being  at  900  apart,  the  dead  points  were  got  over  by  one  of  the 
the  pistons  being  only  half  way  on  its  travels,  while  the  other  was  at 
the  turning  point  and  thus  capable  of  exerting  a  force  necessary  to 
overcome  any  inequality  in  the  paving  or  macadam.  The  twin  engines 
were  of  the  ordinary  ' '  working  beam  ' '  type,  with  parallel  bars  at  one 
end  engaging  the  cross-head  of  the  piston  rod  working  in  guides  as 
usual,  while  a  connecting  rod  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  oscillating  or 
working  beam  engaged  the  crank  on  the  axle  or  shaft  of  the  vehicle  on 
which  the  wheels  of  the  automotor  were  mounted,  while  a  third  wheel 
of  less  diameter,  and  capable  of  running  in  under  the  carriage  to  which 
it  was  attached  by  a  bar  twining  or  a  swivel,  was  used  to  steer  the 
wagon  and  turn  it  when  required  end  for  end  in  a  radius  of  a  few  feet. 

This  vehicle,  as  stated,  I  built  in  1844,  working  at  it  after  hours 
and  on  holidays,  as  I  was  then  a  pupil  in  the  Quebec  Seminary.  I  was 
helped  at  it  by  another  boy,  one  Federick  Holt  since  burnt  at  the  fire 
of  an  old  Quebec  theatre,  and  whose  father,  a  German,  was  for  several 
years  organist  of  the  French  Cathedral,  now  the  Basilica,  Quebec. 

It  may  be  foolish  now  to  say  so,  but  I  was  ever  so  much  pleased 
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when  on  letting  steam  into  the  cylinders  for  the  first  time,  I  found  I 
had  placed  the  eccentrics  so  exactly  as  not  to  require  their  position  to 
be  altered  in  the  least  to  admit  and  cut  off  steam  at  the  absolute  mo- 
ment of  time  necessary  to  prevent  any  loss  of  power  whatever  by  back 
pressure.  The  two  engines  were  built  entirely  by  ourselves,  including 
the  drilling  of  every  hole  and  the  making  of  every  screw,  bolt  and  nut 
in  the  whole  concern  ;  while  all  we  got  done  by  outsiders  were  the 
boiler,  a  horizontal  one,  some  two  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long  with 
a  15-inch  fire  flue  within  it,  and  the  three  wheels,  which  we  had  made 
by  a  regular  wheelwright. 

The  cylinders  were,  I  believe,  about  3  inches  inside .  diameter  or 
less,  and  some  8  to  9  inches  long,  the  pair  developing  under  steam  at 
30  lbs.  pressure  about  1  horse-power  or  more,  which  drove  us  along 
the  road  at  from  8  to  9  miles  per  hour,  the  weight  upon  the  driving  or 
bearing  wheels  being  hardly  more  than  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.  all  told, 
or  with  from  two  to  four  persons  in  the  vehicle.  I  need  hardly  add 
that,  of  course,  it  was  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  automobiles  of  the 
present  day.  Chas.  Baillairge. 

Quebec. 

Upon  seeing  this  letter,  we  corresponded  with  Mr.  Baillairge,  and 
in  reply,  he  says  ; 

Dear  Sir  :  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  appreciation  of  my  efforts 
of  1844  ;  but  as  photography  was,  at  that  early  date,  hardly  known 
in  Quebec,  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige.  The  wagon  was  nothing  but  a 
rectangular  box-like  construction  of  some  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  in 
length  ;  the  boiler  at  center  and  the  twin-beam  engines  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  boiler  so  raised  that  the  crank-shaft  and  axle  of  the  wagon 
rode  beneath  it  from  wheel  to  wheel.  A  standard  with  cross-head 
rose  from  the  front  wheel  for  steering.  Yours,  C.  Baillairge. 


Of  Passing   Interest. 


{Readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  editors  of  this  magazine 
by  sending  in  any  interesting  item  of  news  suitable  for  this  depart- 
me?it. ) 

Vulcanized  India  rubber  to  be  used  in  making  tires  will  float  in 
water  if  it  is  not  adulterated. 


Mr.  Wm.  Rockefeller  has  recently  purchased  one  of  the  Ohio 
Automobile  Company's  new  "  Packard"  machines. 


The  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Company  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Maurice  Loeb  no  longer  represents  them  in  Philadelphia. 


F.  E.  Towle,  Jr.,  delivered  an  interesting  talk  on  Wednesday, 
March  13,  before  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  on  the  handling 
of  a  steam  carriage. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Chamberlin,  formerly  with  the  Winton  Motor  Car- 
riage Co. ,  is  now  representing  the  Automobile  Company  of  America, 
with  headquarters  at  57  West  Sixty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 


As  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  the  automobile,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  since  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  opened 
its  gates  to  automobiles  in  1900,  no  fewer  than  6,693  horseless  vehicles 
have  entered  the  famous  pleasure  ground. 


From  present  indications  automobile  activity  will  this  spring  and 
summer  be  much  more  pronounced  than  ever  before.  Letters  recently 
received  at  this  office  from  automobile  club  officials  are  just  brimming 
over  with  anticipation  of  a  very  busy  season.  All  along  the  line  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  runs,  tours  and  races. 


Recently  a  trial  of  electric  vehicles  was  held  in  Berlin  in  which 
the  battery  taking  first  honors  weighed  only  121  pounds  per  kilowatt 
hour.  There  were  thirteen  vehicles  participated.  It  is  stated  that  in 
nearly  all  instances  it  was  demonstrated  that  electrically-propelled 
vehicles  should  be  driven  at  their  highest  speed  consistent  with  public 
safety,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
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Now  that  many  people  are  beginning  to  look  into  the  automobile 
with  a  view  to  purchase,  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  hoping  that 
horseless  vehicles  during  1901  will  be  reduced  in  price.  There  is  at 
present,  however,  very  little  indication  that  horseless  vehicles  generally 
will  be  cheaper  than  in  the  year  just  closed.  There  is  rather  a  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  increase  their  prices. 


The  Herald  Square  Automobile  Exchange  is  the  name  of  a  new 
storage  station  and  general  automobile  salesroom  to  be  soon  opened  at 
147-15 1  West  35th  Street,  this  city.  H.  F.  Blake,  late  of  the  Man- 
hattan Automobile  Station  will  be  manager.  The  establishment  will 
be  fitted  up  with  smoking,  dressing  and  waiting  rooms,  lockers,  etc. 
Competent  machinists  will  be  on  hand.  The  place  will  have  a  floor 
space  of  70,000  square  feet. 


There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  genuine  interest  being  mani- 
fested in  the  heavy  motor  wagon,  whether  propelled  by  steam,  gaso- 
line or  electricity.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  heavy  wagon  with 
a  load  capacity  of  from  three  to  five  tons.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  very  extensive  use  will  be  found  for  trucks  with  much  greater 
capacity  than  five  tons,  not  only  from  an  economical  standpoint,  but 
because  of  the  effect  such  a  weight  would  have  upon  city  streets. 
Judging  by  the  inquiries  received  at  this  office  for  information  as 
to  the  progress  along  these  lines,  there  ought  to  be  much  business 
in  this  end  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 


The  Automobile  and  Cycle  Parts  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
company  recently  organized,  with  head  officers  at  Cleveland,  O. 
The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $5,000,000.  The  offices  of  the  new 
company  are  as  follows  :  President,  A.  L.  Garford,  Elyria,  O. ;  Vice- 
President,  M.  B.  Johnson,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Treasurer,  F.  N.  Smith, 
Elyria,  O. ;  Secretary,  F.  E.  Lytle,  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
also  chosen  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  executive  board.  The  directors 
are  as  follows  :  A.  L.  Garford,  J.  D.  Clime,  Windsor  T.  White,  M. 
B.  Johnson,  E.  H.  Bourne,  J.  C.  Hill.  Mr.  Garford  has  held  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company  since  its  organ- 
ization two  years  ago,  and  recently  resigned  to  organize  the  new  com- 
pany. It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  company  to  engage  heavily  in 
other  forms  of  manufacture  than  those  having  strict  relation  to  the 
bicycle  industry.      A  start  will  be  made  with  automobile  parts,  which 
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will  be  manufactured  in  such  variety  and  volume  as  to  greatly  expedite 
the  production  of  motor  carriages. 


One  thing  which  the  French  automobile  manufacturers  enjoy  is 
the  support  given  them  by  members  of  their  government.  That  the 
industry  is  fully  appreciated  and  fostered  by  men  of  authority  in 
that  country  is  evidenced  by  the  remarks  of  President  Loubet, 
made  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Automobile  Salon,  recently  held  in 
Paris.  He  said :  "I  know  that  races  are  necessary ;  we  do  not  for- 
get that,  you  may  rest  assured,  and  we  know  also  that  races  when  well 
organized,  are  not  dangerous.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  forewarn  the 
public  that  a  race  is  about  to  take  place.  Do  not  believe,  whenever 
you  make  a  request  to  us  on  this  subject,  that  we  shall  refuse  you  per- 
mission.     We  will  grant  it,  on  the  contrary,  with  pleasure." 


The  following  figures  show  the  French  imports  and  exports  for  the 
past  three  years  so  far  as  cycles  and  automobiles  are  concerned : 

Imports. 

1898.  1899.  1900. 

Automobile  carriages,  at  10  frs.  the  kilog.          395,070  472,650  509,000 

Cycles  and  motocycles,  at  18  frs.  the  kilog.       8,925,320  7,942,050  5,536,800 

Carriage  work 864,318  749,820  612,000 

Exports. 

Automobile  carriages 1,749,350  4,259,330  9,410,000 

Cycles  and  motocycles 10,654,000  10,153.530  7,919,000 

Carriage  work 2,157,295  4,274,039  3,053,596 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  both  the  import  and  export  of  cycles  and 
motorcycles  have  decreased,  the  automobile  figures  have  steadily  gone 
UP-  

Across  the  Desert 

(Foreign  Notes  in  Automobiling) 

A  CAIRO  correspondent  writes  that  he  has  recently  met  a  man  to 
whom  a  commemorative  tablet  should  be  erected  for  having 
first  demonstrated   a   practicable  route  across    the    desert   to 
Suez.    This   enterprising   Frenchman,   accompanied   by  Prince    Aziz, 
cousin  of  the  Khedive,  has  just  successfully  traveled  this  route  in  an 
automobile  ! 

The  desert  is  narrow — not  over  170  miles  as  the  crow  Mies — 
intersected  by  a  trail  hardened  by  the  sun  and  the  eternal  passing  of 
the  years,  along  which  a  few  unfortunate  pilgrims  toil  toward  Mecca, 
at  rare  intervals,  under  the  parching  sun.  Over  it  once  passed  Bona- 
parte on  one  of  his  expeditions — camping  one  yule-tide  at  the  foot  of 
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the  sacred  tree  of  Hamra,  sole  product  of  the  desert,  covered  with 
signs  and  objects  of  Arabian  worship — and  arriving  at  Suez  after  a 
three  days'  march,  five  days  being  the  accustomed  time  consumed  by 
pilgrims  across  these  sands,  till,  at  last,  it  has  been  abandoned  as  too 
fatiguing,  until  this  new  method  of  overcoming  time  and  space  by 
means  of  the  automobile  has  reopened  possibilities  for  travel. 

This  first  voyage  is  described  as  picturesque  and  original  in  its 
developments,  and  was  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  entering  the  desert  the  groom  was  attacked  by  a  Bedouin 
and  stripped  of  everything  in  his  possession,  even  his  badge  of  the 
Touring  Club  ! 

At  one  point  they  were  obliged  to  harness  themselves  to  the 
vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  it  over  an  embankment  formed  by 
the  railroad  that  once  crossed  the  desert,  but  which  is  now  as  forgotten 
and  deserted  as  ihe  trail. 

Flying  onward  between  sand  hills,  they  leap  a  pass,  reach  a  large 
open  plain,  strike  into  the  old  mail-post  track  of  the  Indes,  and  Mt. 
Moutala  looms  before  them  ;  this  is  crossed  at  full  speed  and,  passing 
the  old  fort,  they  come  to  a  sudden  halt  :  night  has  fallen  ;  canals 
intersect  the  route,  and  the  machine  must  be  left  on  that  side. 

So,  after  this  halt,  they  have  reached  Suez  and  the  journey  is 
accomplished.  The  route  has  then  been  proven  difficult  but  practic- 
able and,  at  length,  the  awesome  solitude  of  the  desert  has  been  vio- 
lated and  overcome,  and  projects  are  already  on  foot  for  constructing 
special  machines  with  flattened  wheels  adapted  to  this  sand  track. 

It's  not  too  sanguine  to  expect  that  by  next  Winter,  therefore, 
two  trips  a  week,  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  will  be  run  on 
schedule  time  at,  say,  about  twenty  dollars  for  the  round  trip  ! 

By  this  route  the  long  swampy  depression  that  borders  Egypt, 
with  its  swarming,  crowding  mass  of  humanity,  will  be  avoided  ;  this 
valley,  beautiful  doubtless,  but  humid,  and  beautiful  in  like  manner  as 
any  agricultural  district,  overhighly  cultivated,  with  its  fields  forever 
green  and  always  producing  three  crops  per  year,  unvaried,  without 
woods,  meadows,  flowers,  brooks  or  rocks — charmingly  monotonous. 

For  long  years,  encroaching  upon  the  vastnesses  of  desert  and 
forest  solitude,  they  have  contemplated  building  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramids  with  sanitariums  for  utter  rest  and  repose  in  this 
bosom  of  silence  and  light.  It  now  becomes  a  dream  which  may  be 
realized  by  every  Egyptian  if  the  automobile  succeeds  in  replacing  the 
caravan  as  the  tramway  has  dethroned  the  pack-mule.  A.  L. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  Mal- 
colm W.  Ford,  Secretary,  203  Broad- 
way, New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Grey  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  552 
State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande.  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  , 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer; 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club, 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  1'  Hopital ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 

^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Yauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hauial. 
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FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice — Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

Perigueux — Yeloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Yerein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Yereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 

Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof. 


Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  \Yurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnel  1  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  dTtalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid — Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

*Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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Lights  and  Shades  of  Motoring 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the  first  part  of  an 
article  from  the  able  pen  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Kennard,   the  well- 
known    English    automobilist    and    writer,    who    has    covered 
thousands  of  miles  in  motor  vehicles   of   different  kinds,   and   knows 
whereof  she  speaks.      Mrs.    Kennard  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject  and  tackles  the  matter  from  a  practical  view  point. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  run  from  this  city  to  Buffalo  some  time 
during  the  present  year,  her  vivid  description  of  incidents  connected 
with  the  English  Thousand-mile  trial,  held  last  year,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  automobilists  in  this  country. 

The  article  is  replete  with  pithy,  timely  suggestions.  We  will 
only  refer  here  to  one  or  two  :  her  references  to  the  effect  appear- 
ances of  machines  have  upon  prospective  purchasers  ;  also  the  prone- 
ness  of  automobilists  to  blame  the  motor  for  much  of  the  trouble,  when 
as  a  matter  fact  the  trouble  lies  not  so  much  with  the  motor  as  with 
the  failure  to  comply  with   the   motor's  demands.      Numerous   other 
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points  of  interest  are  given  in  the  article,  and  all  who  read  it  will,  we 
feel  sure,  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  Mrs.  Kennard  does  not  attempt  to 
cover  up  bad  points,  and  yet  always  shows  a  willingness  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 


Automobile  Repair  Stations 

THE  repair  of  motor  vehicles  is  work  which  should  be  done  by 
skilled  mechanics,  and  preferably  by  those  familiar  with  the 
make  of  machine  being  repaired.  In  too  many  instances,  as 
with  bicycle  mechanics,  they  are  men  who  are  not  specially  trained  in 
any  one  branch,  but  pick  up  a  few  points  and  pose  as  experts.  Many 
owners  of  machines  know  this  to  their  sorrow  when  so-called  repairs 
have  had  to  be  done  over  at  the  factory. 

As  in  everything  else,  it  pays  to  do  work  right,  and  if  the  larger 
repair  stations  could  secure  men  from  the  different  factories,  each 
would  be  a  specialist  in  his  own  line,  and  the  best  of  work  secured. 
This  would  be  economy  for  all  concerned,  for  though  the  man  would 
be  paid  a  good  salary  he  could  handle  a  much  larger  quantity  per  day 
than  the  ordinary  machinist,  and  the  actual  cost  might  easily  be  less. 
But  the  main  feature  is  that  the  work  would  be  done  right  and  the 
customer  satisfied. 


Prevent     Disappointment     and     Misunder- 
standings 

THOSE  who  expect  to  get  an  automobile  that  will  take  care  of 
itself,  never  give  any  trouble,  be  noiseless,  odorless,  and  cost 
next  to  nothing  to  buy  or  run,  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Not  that  automobiles  are  necessarily  troublesome  or  uncertain,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  machines,  and  as  such  require  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  and  attention.  They  do  not  take  care  of 
themselves  any  more  than  any  other  machine,  and  the  day  of  the  "  you 
press  the  button  and  it  does  the  rest ' '  automobile  has  not  arrived — 
nor  is  it  likely  to. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  a  single  person  from  being  inter- 
ested and  enthusing  over  automobiling,  but  we  feel  that  the  best  way 
to   retain   enthusiasts   is   to   prevent   their   being    disappointed.      The 
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dealers  who  point  out  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  auto- 
mobiling  will  be  the  ones  to  retain  the  good  will  of  purchasers  and  sell 
the  most  machines.  It  pays  to  be  perfectly  candid  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind,  not  to  make  claims  which  you  cannot  live  up  to,  or  a  little 
more,  and  not  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  trouble  with  the  machine. 
We  believe  it  is  far  better  to  point  out  possible  difficulties  and 
show  the  best  way  to  handle  them  than  to  let  a  man  who  has  no  me- 
chanical instinct  go  out  in  blissful  ignorance  that  anything  can  happen. 
It's  the  old  story  of  the  "  ounce  of  prevention  "  being  better  than  get- 
ting a  horse  to  tow  you  home. 


N.  A.  A.  M.  and  the  Proposed  Endurance  Test 

THE  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers  has 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  proposed 
endurance  test  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  In  the 
first  place,  the  manufacturers  believe  that  judging  should  be  based 
upon  an  average  speed  per  hour  ;  that  a  carriage  should  maintain  a 
certain  average  speed  from  control  to  control.  It  recommends  also 
that  carriages  be  divided  by  weight  into  four  classes,  A,  B,  C  and  D. 
Class  A  to  be  composed  of  vehicles  of  four  wheels  under  1,000  pounds  ; 
Class  B,  vehicles  of  four  wheels  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  ;  Class  C, 
vehicles  of  four  wheels,  weighing  2,000  pounds  and  over  ;  Class  D, 
motor  bicycles,  motor  tricycles  and  motor  quadricyles.  In  counting 
the  average  speeds  above  required  each  vehicle  can  stop  as  many 
times  as  desired  between  controls  for  any  purpose  whatever.  No 
manufacturer  or  individual  should  be  allowed  to  enter  more  than  three 
vehicles  in  each  class. 


Book    Review 

The  Automotor  and  Horseless  Vehicle  Pocket  Book  for  1901. 
Copy  of  this  has  been  received  by  us  and  contains  the  usual  goodly 
store  of  information  which  automobilists  and  manufacturers  want  to  get 
hold  of.  The  book  has  been  brought  up  to  date  and  will  be  found  of 
great  value  to  both  owners  and  builders.  The  work  is  bound  in  leather 
with  gilt  lettering  and  is  sold  for  2  shillings  and  3  pence.  An  edition 
bound  in  boards  is  also  published  and  sold  for  1  shilling  and  3  pence. 
It  is  published  by  F.  King  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  62  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Lon- 
don, England. 


On  the  Operation  of  Gasoline  Automobiles 

ON  the  evening  of  February  12,  Mr.  C.  J.  Field,  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  members  of  that  organization  on 
the  "  Operation  and  Care  of  Gasoline  Automobiles." 

The  speaker  described  the  various  operations  of  a  hydro-carbon 
motor,  and  showed  the  differences  between  the  two  and  four  cycle, 
better  known  as  the  Otto  cycle.  He  referred  to  the  tendency  of  own- 
ers to  get  out  of  patience  with  their  machines,  owing  to  their  failure 
to  "  mote"  at  times,  gently  reminding  his  hearers  that  if  those  who 
ran  gasoline  motors  would  spend  15  or  20  minutes  each  day  in  their 
inspection,  much  of  their  trouble  would  disappear. 

The  various  means  of  igniting  the  explosive  mixtures  were  de- 
scribed in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  the  speaker  by  his  answers 
to  the  many  questions  put  to  him  cleared  up  many  points  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  con- 
sequently of  great  annoyance.  Mr.  Field  declared  as  his  belief  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  trouble  peculiar  to  explosion  motors  as  used  on 
automobiles  was  due  to  the  ignition.  In  this  he  was  corroborated  by 
a  number  of  those  present. 

A  model  of  the  latest  type  of  De  Dion  quadricycle  was  in  the 
room,  and  on  this  Mr.  Field  demonstrated  how  the  operator  can  con- 
trol the  speed  of  the  motor  by  the  advancing  and  retarding  of  the 
spark. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  at  its  close 
the  speaker  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  interesting 
and  instructive  talk.  It  was  delivered  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  un- 
derstood by  laymen  as  well  as  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  design 
and  construction  of  automobiles.  After  the  lecture  the  House  Com- 
mittee entertained  the  members  at  a  supper.  The  whole  meeting  was 
suggestive  and  the  points  discussed  were  vital,  both  from  the  owner's 
and  builder's  standpoint. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  delivered  March  26  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Riker, 
who  will  talk  on  the  subject  of  ' '  Operating  and  Caring  for  Electric 
Vehicles. ' ' 
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About  Breakages 

MANY  people — a  few  of  them  builders — seem  to  think  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  part  of  an  automobile  breaking  down" 
and  that  if  breakages  occur  it  is  gross  carelessness  in  con 
struction  or  poor  material.  It  is  possible  to  build  a  machine — on 
paper — with  all  strains  and  stresses  nicely  calculated  and  allowed  for, 
which  should  not  prove  weak  at  any  point,  but  with  ' '  every  part  as 
strong  as  the  rest  ' '  should  run  until  it  falls  all  to  pieces  like  the 
deacon's  wonderful  one-horse  chaise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  We 
have  been  building  carriages  for  several  hundred  years,  and  yet,  as 
every  driver  knows,  they  are  not  free  from  breakage.  The  locomotive 
has  had  the  careful  attention  of  mechanics  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
and  though  it  runs  on  a  steel  track  and  is  looked  after  as  carefully  as 
a  horse,  it  frequently  breaks  down  in  its  various  parts.  Frames,  axles, 
piston  rods,  cross-heads,  cylinders  and  other  parts  fail  when  least 
expected,  and  yet  no  one  claims  that  they  are  poorly  designed  or 
built.  Strengthening  a  point  that  fails  simply  throws  the  next  break 
to  some  other  place,  and  all  machine  designers  purposely  make  a 
"  breaking  point "  which  will  give  way  before  any  part  of  the  machine 
is  damaged.  This  should,  of  course,  be  a  part  that  is  easily  and 
cheaply  replaced  and  should  be  considered  the  same  as  a  safety  valve 
on  a  steam  boiler  or  a  fuse  for  an  electric  circuit. 

Any  machine  will  wear  and  sometimes  break  in  spite  of  any  theory 
that  may  be  advanced,  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  "  breaking  point " 
that  will  give  little  trouble  or  delay  than  to  have  the  whole  machine 
or  any  part  of  it  liable  to  collapse  when  its  limit  of  endurance  was 
reached  or  before.  No  machine  has  ever  been  made  or  ever  will  be 
made  that  will  not  wear  and  also  break  at  times. 


A  safe  working  load  for  balls  is  about  as  follows  :  For  balls 
^6-inch  diameter,  125  pounds;  3/16-inch,  280  pounds;  ^-inch.  5CK> 
pounds;  5/16-inch,  780  pounds  ;  38-inch,  1,125  pounds  ;  7  16-inch, 
1,530  pounds  ;   J^-inch,  2,000  pounds  ;   S/g-inch,  3,125  pounds. 
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Automobile   Run   to    the   De    Dion-Bouton 

Works 

THE  run  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  on  Saturday,  March 
1 6,  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  Those  who  participated  mus- 
tered in  the  plaza  outside  the  club's  new  headquarters.  About 
23  machines  started  from  that  place  at  11:15  in  the  forenoon,  the  ob- 
jective point  being  the  plant  of  the  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Com- 
pany, Church  Lane  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  Brooklyn.  There 
were  gasoline,  steam  and  electric  carriages  in  the  gay  procession.  The 
route  was  by  way  of  Twenty-third  Street  Ferry,  along  Bedford  Ave- 
nue and  so  out  to  Flatbush. 

Upon  reaching  the  De  Dion  works  a  fine  luncheon  was  served, 
after  which  those  present  inspected  the  plant.  All  present  enjoyed  the 
run,  and  we  understand  that  this  is  the  first  run  of  a  series  to  automobile 
factories  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  details  of  which  will  be  given  later. 
This  idea  is  a  good  one,  as  it  enables  owners  and  prospective  owners 
so  get  some  insight  into  the  methods  of  manufacture. 


Ideas   of  Inventors 

(  Copies  of  patents  can  be  obtained 'from  Patent  Office,  Washi?igtony 
D.   C. ,  by  sending  Jive  cents  in  coin.  ) 

NEW  forms  of  vaporizers  for  explosion  engines  are  constantly 
being  brought  out,  and  one  of  the  latest  to  be  brought  to  our 
attention  is  that  of  Rasmus  P.  Hansen,  of  Denmark.  It  con- 
sists of  a  chamber  formed  in  head  of  motor  and  divided  in  two  parts 
by  a  partition.  The  lower  part  communicates  with  the  combustion 
chamber,  while  the  upper  communicates  with  the  air  and  with  inlet 
valve.      Patent  No.  668,773. 


Various  kinds  of  devices  intended  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  giving  gasoline  engines  a  turn  with  a  crank  in  order  to  start  them 
have  been  devised.  Walter  A.  Bradley,  of  Buffalo,  has  recently  taken 
out  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  designed  to  store  power  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  be  possible  to  use  it  when  it  is  desired  to  start  carriage  from  the 
seat.      Patent  No.   668,768. 


John  B.  Mahand  and  Adrian  A.  Pompe,  of  Toledo,  Wash.,  have 
just  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  vehicle  tire.  This  tire  has  a  number 
of  inner  sub-dividing  tubes,  each  one  of  which  is,  when  filled  with  air, 
equal  in  area  in  cross-section  to  the  inner  cross-sectional  diameter  of 
the  outer  tire.  These  inner  tubes  have  beveled  and  lapping  edges 
with  a  nipple  at  one  of  said  ends  and  a  slot  at  the  other.  A  remova- 
ble box  is  carried  on  the  inner  side  of  rim  for  protecting  the  ends 
of  nippers.      Patent  No.  668,994. 


That  the  War  Department  is  interested  in  the  matter  of  automo- 
biles for  military  purposes  is  evidenced  by  the  sending  out  of  circulars 
inviting  bids  for  two  automobile  telegraph  and  repair  wagons.  These 
vehicles  according  to  specifications  must  be  capable  of  seating  four 
persons,  have  motors  of  not  less  than  twelve  horse-power  with  a  speed 
of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  The  department  asks  for  good  hill-climbing 
qualities  in  the  carriages,  and  the  final  paragraph  reads  ' '  while  good 
appearance  is  desirable,  utility  and  long  life  are  the  main  features 
sought  for  in  these  vehicles. ' ' 
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Operation  of  Electric  Delivery  Wagons 

PART  III 

AS  has  been  said  time  and  again  in  these  columns  the  value  and  life 
of  the  motor  delivery  wagon  will  depend  on  the  number  of  dollars 
it  saves  a  year,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  the  operation  of  a 
similar  horse  equipment.  The  writer  has  made  exhaustive  researches  in 
the  books  of  hundreds  of  New  York  city  merchants  and  believes  that 
the  actual  average  cost  of  operating  a  single  horse  vehicle  is  about 
$900  a  year.  Of  course,  this  amount  is  variable,  and  concerns  main- 
taining a  large  number  of  vehicles  have  done  it  at  a  smaller  cost. 
Then  again,  there  are  firms  which  make  absolutely  no  attempt  to  cur- 
tail expenses  in  their  delivery  wagon  department.  The  sum  above 
mentioned  is  estimated  on  about  the  most  economical  basis  that  can 
be  obtained.  It  allows  but  little  for  interest  charges  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  horse  and  equipment,  and  provides  but  small  wages  for 
the  driver.  The  figure,  however,  is  placed  at  this  point  to  give  the 
horse  every  advantage  in  the  comparison.  It  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  chance  of  the  horse  dying,  damage  by  runaways,  or  for  acci- 
dent insurance. 

In  New  York  and  in  other  cities  there  are  firms  and  individuals 
doing  a  good  business  in  renting  out  delivery  wagons — horse,  wagon 
and  driver  for  a  certain  specified  sum  each  year.  For  this  money  the 
owner  of  the  vehicles  sends  them  to  the  respective  lessees  every  busi- 
ness day  in  the  year,  and  takes  all  the  responsibility  and  bother  of 
operating  the  service.  The  average  charge  for  this  service  is  over 
$1,200  for  each  horse,  wagon  and  driver.  This  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  fairest  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  operating  a  horse  delivery 
wagon.  In  every  case  where  an  assistant  is  required  on  a  rented 
wagon  to  aid  in  delivering  the  goods,  such  assistant  is  paid  by  the 
lessee  of  the  apparatus.    The  average  wage  paid  a  driver  in  New  York 
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city  is  $1 1  a  week,  and  the  average  weekly  pay  of  a  boy  assistant  is 
.  $5.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  set  a  definite  figure  as  to  what  is  the 
real  cost  of  operating  a  horse  vehicle,  for  each  prospective  user  has  a 
different  way  of  estimating  the  charges.  One  will  say  that  the  figure 
set  is  too  low,  and  in  all  probability  some  very  close  Napoleon  of 
Finance  will  loom  up  and  tell  you  that  his  service  costs  him  a  hundred 
dollars  or  so  less  than  you  have  figured  the  average  cost. 

The  actual  cost  of  operating  an  electric  vehicle  is,  however,  fairly 
well  defined.  This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  grades,  the  average  load  carried,  and  the  local  price  for 
electricity.  If  the  vehicle  is  operated  on  an  average  of  thirty  miles  a 
day,  and  electricity  is  sold  at  about  the  usual  price  of  six  cents  per 
kilowatt,  road  and  grade  conditions  being  fairly  good,  the  power 
charge  will  vary,  probably  running  between  eight  and  ten  dollars  per 
month. 

The  amount  to  be  written  off  each  year  for  depreciation  in  the 
batteries  and  vehicle  itself  is  subject  entirely  to  the  care  given  the 
equipment.  M.  Worby  Beaumont,  the  author  of  ' '  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Motors,"  estimates  the  charges  on  an  electric  vehicle  as  follows  : 
interest  on  the  investment  @  4.%;  depreciation  on  the  vehicle  @  10%; 
depreciation  on  the  battery  @  50%;  battery  renewals  @  15%;  general 
repairs  and  renewals  @  10%;  and  tire  renewals,  rubber  used,  @  2>TA%\ 
all  percentages  being  taken  on  the  net  first  cost  of  the  vehicle's  com- 
ponent parts. 

The  cost  of  power,  storage,  insurance,  cleaning,  etc. ,  varies  with 
each  locality,  and  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  amounts  when  they  have 
been  definitely  determined. 

Some  American  students  of  the  electric  motor  vehicle  do  not 
estimate  the  charges  against  a  vehicle  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  but 
after  painstaking  research  they  state  that  they  are  convinced  that  an 
electric  vehicle  can  be  run  for  a  little  more  than  a  similar  horse  vehicle. 
With  ordinarily  intelligent  care  the  writer  believes  that  an  electric 
wagon  can  be  run  for  considerably  less  than  a  horse  vehicle.  Be  that. 
however,  as  it  may,  all  agree  that  a  well  made  electric  delivery  wagon. 
used  as  it  should  be,  can  be  operated  and  maintained  for  a  figure 
varying  anywhere  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Those 
figures  are  susceptible  of  proof  at  any  time. 

Considered  as  a  pure  matter  of  expenditures  we  find  that  the 
electric  goods  delivery  vehicle  is  operated  at  a  cost  not  far  above  the 
same  amount  as  the  horse  vehicle. 
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A  close  examination  of  the  work  done  by  the  wagons  of  a  large 
department  store  in  New  York  City  shows  that  about  twenty-five  and 
three-quarter  miles  a  day  is  the  maximum  for  a  horse  drawn  vehicle. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  same  time  and  over  the  same  routes 
electric  vehicles  have  made,  day  in  and  day  out  for  a  period  of  over  a 
year,  more  than  thirty-one  miles,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  saving  per  ton  per  mile  in  operating  an  electric  delivery 
wagon. 

As  to  the  methods  of  operating  electric  vehicles  for  commercial 
service  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  time  alone  can  show  which  methods 
are  the  best.  At  present  the  electric  delivery  wagons  seem  to  give 
better  results  when  not  required  to  cover  as  many  miles  each  trip  as 
are  required  from  a  horse  vehicle  of  a  similar  design.  This  is  not 
because  an  electric  vehicle  cannot  make  as  long  a  trip  on  one  charge 
of  the  batteries  as  a  horse,  but  because  of  the  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  storage  battery.  The  cells  seem 
to  give  better  results  when  charged  and  discharged  for  a  small  part  of 
their  capacity  each  time. 

As  in  everything  else  along  the  line  of  mechanics  and  things  me- 
chanical, the  more  care  bestowed  on  the  machinery  the  lower  its  cost 
to  maintain.  Common  sense  must  be  used  in  its  operation,  and  such 
use  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  proper  results  from  a  storage  battery — 
the  horse  of  the  delivery  wagon.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  elec- 
tric delivery  wagon  will  supersede  the  greater  number  of  the  horse 
vehicles  of  similar  design  now  operating  in  our  cities.  Electricity, 
gasoline  and  steam  each  have  their  field,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  electric  vehicle  is  more  adapted  to  the  conveying  of  loads  of  4,000 
pounds  or  under  than  any  other  type  of  motor  wagon. 

When  the  experiences  of  automobile  users  are  published  it  seems 
as  though  the  reporters  thereof  would  do  well  to  state  all  the  conditions 
under  which  those  experiences  were  gained. 

The  writer  has  talked  with  a  number  of  the  owners  of  electric 
delivery  wagons  and  in  almost  every  case  where  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory  there  have  been  conditions  to  explain  the  failure  to 
render  the  proper  service.  When,  however,  a  wagon  is  declared 
to  be  more  expensive  to  operate  than  a  horse  on  evidence  such  as  the 
following,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  is  more  than  ridiculous: 
' ''  We  furnish  our  own  current  and  so  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  cost, 
but  think  the  service  is  not  cheaper  than  horses. ' '  Politeness  does  not 
permit  of  the  proper  characterization  of  such  a  remark. 
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A  typewriter  company  finds  the  vehicles  it  uses  expensive  to 
operate,  first  because  it  does  not  use  even  ordinary  business  sense  in 
making  its  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  vehicles,  and  secondly 
because  its  men  do  not  give  the  wagons  the  proper  care  in  operating 
them.  Their  repair  bills  comprise  accounts  against  the  armature, 
burned  out,  repairs  to  battery,  including  a  new  one,  repairs  and 
renewals  of  the  solid  rubber  tires.  The  same  kind  of  abuse  which 
caused  the  burning  of  the  armature  in  all  probability  necessitated  the 
renewal  and  repair  of  the  batteries.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such 
repairs  are  made  essential  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  drivers. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  cases  where  the  electric 
vehicle  is  claimed  not  to  have  been  satisfactory.  How  different  it  is 
when  we  hear  the  results  attained  by  such  houses  as  the  Gorham  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  B.  Altman  &  Company,  both  of  New  York 
City.  The  Gorham  Company  has  had  five  wagons  in  use  for  over 
eighteen  months,  four  being  run  continuously,  and  the  fifth  being  held 
in  reserve.  All  the  vehicles  are  said  to  make  over  forty  miles  a  day, 
being  recharged  at  noon. 

The  results  attained  in  this  case  are  not  due  to  the  hiring  of  any 
expert  electrician,  but  are  due  to  the  care  given  the  vehicles  by  their 
regular  drivers.  The  original  batteries  are  still  in  use,  and  bid  fair  to 
be  continued  in  service  for  some  time  to  come. 

B.  Altman  &  Company  were  the  first  to  use  electric  delivery 
wagons  to  any  great  extent  in  New  York  City.  Their  use  has  been 
so  satisfactory  that  the  equipment  has  been  increased  regularly  until 
now  B.  Altman  &  Company  have  twelve  wagons  in  service. 

In  Chicago  Marshall  Field  &  Company  and  Siegel,  Cooper  & 
Company,  both  the  New  York  and  Chicago  stores,  have  been  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results  they  have  attained  by  the  use  of  electric 
vehicles,  and  have  found  them  to  be  highly  satisfactory  in  the  rush 
season.      Especially  was  this  the  case  around  the  Christmas  holidays. 

In  Boston  the  New  England  Electric  Vehicle  and  Transportation 
Company  is  doing  most  of  the  work.  Houghton  &  Dutton  use  about 
twenty-five  vehicles  every  day.  Messrs.  Cobb  &  Aldrich  operate 
their  own  vehicle,  and  it  has  given  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Wanamaker  Stores  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  had 
good  service  from  their  equipment,  which  they  rent  from  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Company. 

These  experiences  seem  to  show  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  those 
owners  who  use  common  sense  and  ordinary  care  in  the  operation  of 
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their  vehicles  get  good  results,  while  those  who  do  not  get  only  what 
they  deserve.  Machinery  never  yet  ran  smoothly  without  care,  and 
to  expect  an  automobile  to  do  so  is  utter  asininity. 


Horse  vs.  Electrical  Equipment 

By  H.   M.   UNDERWOOD 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  in  the  past  relative  to  the  com- 
parative cost  of  the  present  horse  equipment  as  against  the 
electric  equipment,  but  in  very  few  instances,  if  at  all,  have 
actual  results  and  daily  expenses  been  obtainable  for  publication. 

In  the  following  case  the  figures  are  absolute,  having  been  taken 
from  the  books  of  one  of  the  leading  Western  firms  in  both  instances, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  result  of  one  year's  practical  operation 
with  14  wagons  and  24  horses,  the  other  being  9  electric  delivery 
wagons.  These  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  automobile  delivery  wagon  over  the  old  method. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  permission  to  use  the  names  of  the  parties 
giving  these  figures  was  refused  for  certain  business  reasons. 

Before  giving  the  figures,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
average  life  of  a  horse  in  our  large  cities,  is  from  two  to  three  years, 
when  used  every  day  in  covering  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  good,  hard  day's  work  for  any  horse  on  paved  streets. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  a  horse  can  travel  from  25  to  30  miles 
per  day,  and  do  this  in  the  space  of  from  8  to  10  hours,  but  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  no  horse  can  cover  this  mileage  day  after  day,  and 
live  to  see  many  days.  In  the  United  States  cavalry  it  is  figured  that 
the  mileage  of  a  horse  is  not  over  15  miles  per  day. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  price  paid  for  horses  was  under  contract 
at  $150  net,  and  every  three  years  the  old  ones  were  replaced  by  new 
ones.  The  stable  arrangements  were  well  looked  after  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  utmost  care  taken  in  the  wagon  department. 

In  the  supplying  of  the  current  for  the  electric  wagons  there  be- 
ing located  on  the  premises  an  isolated  lighting  plant,  the  cost  of  the 
current  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  This  plant  was  then 
supplying  about  7,600  lights  in  the  building. 

First  Cost  of  Equipment — Horses. 

24  horses,  at  $150.00  each $3,600  00 

14  wagons  "    125.00  each 1,750  00 

34  sets  of  harness  at  $38.00  each.  .    .' 912  00      $6,262  00 
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Electric. 
9  electric  wagons  at  $1,850.00  each.      16,650  00       16,650  00 

Operating  Expenses — Horses— One  Year. 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent $375  72 

Paint  for  horses  barn  per  year 30  00 

Stall  repairs  per  year 25  90 

Stable  brooms  per  year,  $1.60  per  month 19  20 

5,720  bushels  oats  per  year,  at  35  cents 2,002  00 

104  tons  of  hay  per  year,  at  $11.00 1,14400 

6,500  pounds  bran  per  year,  at  $2.25  cwt 146  25 

Shoeing  24  horses  yearly  at,  $3.50  per  month 1,008  00 

iMedicine  for  all  horses  per  year 34  60 

Painting  and  repairing  wagons  per  year 467  88 

Blankets  per  year,  at  $1.50  each 36  00 

Three  hostlers  at  $17.00  per  week  all  per   year 884  00 

Halters  for  stable  use  65  cents  per  year 15  60 

Lanterns  on  wagons  per  year 18  40 

Oil  for  lamps 9  00 

Barn   lanterns 4  75 

Harness   grease 6  70 

Wagon          "       7  50 

Incidental  expenses 79  40 

14  drivers  at  $12  per  week,  per  year 8,736  00 

7  helpers  at  $7      "         "       "       "      2,548  00 

Depreciation  on  wagons  and  harness  at  10  per  cent  ,    .  266  20 

$17,865  10     $17,865  10 

Operating   Expenses — Electric — One  Year. 

Interest  on  investment $999  00 

Depreciation  on  equipment,  at  10  per  cent 1,665  °° 

Cost  per  day  per  wagon,  at  .1106  cents  for  9  wagons  per 

year  of  313  days,  including  oil,  waste,  current,  etc  .  311  56 
Annual  cost  per  wagon  for    batteries,    guaranteed  at 

$50.00  each  per  year 450  00 

Repairs  and  painting  of  wagons  per  year 680  20 

Incandescent  lamps  for  wagons  per  year 13  60 

Incidentals 62  00 

Vaseline  for  wheels,  ball  bearing,  per  year  ......  8  10 

Nine  operators  at  $12.00  per  week,  per  year 5, 616  00 

Two  helpers  at  $8.00          "         "     ,     "       "      832  00 

One  electrician  at  $60.00  per  month 720  00 

Blankets  for  wagons,  at  $2.00  each 18  00 

$11^75^6     $n,375  46 
^6,489  64 
For  Three  Years  Operating — Horse. 

New  horses $3,600  00 

Running  expenses  three  years 19, 743  30 

Labor  expense  "  "     33,852  00 

$57,195  3°     $57,195   3° 
Electric. 

Running  expenses  three  years $14,782  38 

Labor  expense !9.344  00 

Two  sets  of  rubber  tires  in  three  years,  per  wagon  .    .      3,600  00 

137,726  38     $37,726  38 
Saving  of  electric  in  three  years  over  the  horse  equipment  I1Q.40S  oj 
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In  the  foregoing  figures  there  are  one  or  two  matters  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  both  sides. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  vehicles 
differ  somewhat.  The  horse  delivery  out-number  the  electric  by  five 
wagons,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  mileage  traveled 
by  the  electric  is  somewhat  more  as  a  total,  it  will  be  understood  why 
nine  wagons  will  do  the  same  work  that  the  fourteen  were  doing. 

The  reason  that  no  bedding  was  figured  in  the  barn  expense  in  the 
above  figures  is,  that  shavings  were  used  which  cost  them  nothing, 
and,  as  these  figures  are  actual,  could  not,  therefore,  make  an  item  that 
did  not  show  on  the  books,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  must  be  figured  in 
the  regular  expense. 

In  the  operation  of  the  horse  equipment  the  average  of  18  miles 
per  day  was  made  with  12  of  the  14  wagons,  the  other  two  were  used 
in  heavier  work,  such  as  teaming  to  and  from  depots,  etc.  ;  these  two 
only  averaged  about  1 1  miles  per  day,  two  horses  to  each  wagon. 

The  work  that  the  12  wagons  were  doing  required  them  to  make 
from  60  to  100  stops  each  per  day,  and  the  load  carried  varied  from 
450  to  1,500  pounds.  The  time  covered  in  this  work  was  12  hours, 
allowing  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  The  weight  of  the  single  de- 
livery wagons  was  from  900  to  1,000  pounds  each,  and  the  two  larger 
wagons  about  1,300  pounds  each. 

As  to  the  electric  delivery  wagons,  they  made  just  about  the  same 
number  of  stops,  but  the  mileage  per  day  was  somewhat  more,  being 
about  44  per  day  per  wagon,  as  they  were  geared  to  run  as  high  as  14 
miles  per  hour  when  the  opportunity  offered,  and  the  time  in  this  case 
based  on  10  hours,  a  day's  work. 

At  noon  time  two  hours  was  had  for  charging,  while  checking  out 
packages  and  loading  wagons,  so  it  will  be  found  practical  for  9  elec- 
tric wagons  to  do  the  same  work  that  14  can  do  when  operated  by 
horses,  and  in  this  case  showing  an  actual  saving  in  three  years'  oper- 
ation of  $19,468.92,  or  more  per  year  than  the  first  cost  of  the  horses, 
wagons  and  harness  equipment.  The  weight  of  the  electric  wagons 
was  from  2,240  to  3,000  pounds  each. 

The  claim  has  been  made  by  a  very  large  Eastern  firm  operating 
a  large  number  of  wagons  that  one  electric  can  do  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  work  as  the  same  size  wagon  can  do  when  operated  by  horses. 

The  item  in  the  electric  expenses  for  "  Repairs  and  painting 
of  wagons,"  there  was  an  item  of  $134,  caused  by  collision  with  an 
electric  car,  and   while   this   might  have   occurred   to  the  horse  and 
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wagon  as  well,  it  might  tend  to  make  the  laymen  think  that  the  electric 
was  much  more  expensive  in  ordinary  wear  and  tear  than  the  horse, 
while  in  reality  it  is  not. 

There  is  another  very  important  matter  that  must  not  be  omitted, 
and  that  is  the  small  amount  of  space  required  for  the  storage  of  the 
electric  vehicle  as  compared  with  that  of  the  horse  and  wagon,  and  if 
the  rent  consideration  was  figured  in  here,  the  showing  would  be  very 
large  in  favor  of  the  horseless  vehicle. 

While  these  figures  are  the  results  of  operating  in  two  different 
cities,  the  general  conditions  were  about  the  same,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  business  will  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile, particularly  where  the  parties  having  the  automobiles  have  their 
own  plant  for  charging  their  vehicles,  as  in  this  case. 


Inquiries 

( 1 )  We  have  an  inquiry  for  a  cheap  and  practical  motor  carriage 
suitable  for  hotel  and  livery  business.  One  capable  of  carrying  about 
six  passengers  would  fill  the  bill. 


The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Bridgeport  will  be  held  April  1.  The  total  membership  of  this  club 
is  now  twenty-six. 


The  Automobile  Index 

Everything  of  permanent  value  published  in  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  depart7nent.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
mary indicating  the  character  a?id purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  and  dates  of  the 
publications. 

Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


*Acid  Solution  for  Storage  Batteries — 

By  Rudolf  Henry,  in  Centralblatt 
fur  Accumulatoren  und  Element- 
enkunde.  An  article  in  which  is 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  of 
seeing  that  acids  used  are  free  from 
all  foreign  matter.  "Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  March  6,  1901. 

Air,  Dyalised — 

(See  under  Dyalised. ) 

^Bearing,  Moffet  Roller— 

A  new  bearing  in  which  the  rollers 
are  hollow,  being  held  in  place  by 
balls  at  either  end.  "Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  March  13,  1901. 
(See  under  Roller. ) 

^Bicycle,  Construction  of  a  Motor — 

Continuations  of  a  series  of  articles 
giving  working  drawings  and  dimen- 
sions. "English  Mechanic  and 
World  of  Science,"  London,  Febru- 
ary 1,  8  and  15,  1901.  (See  under 
Motor. ) 

^Bicycling  for  Women,  Motor — 

By  Isabel  Marks.  An  article  in 
which  is  pointed  out  a  number  of  the 
pleasures  of  motor  bicycling  for  the 
gentler  sex.  "The  Autocar,"  Lon- 
don, March  2,  1901. 

^Bicycles,  Motor — 

Description  of  a  large  number  of 
cycles.  ' '  The  Automotor  Journal , ' ' 
London,  February,  1901. 

Belt  Protection — 

A  number  of  letters  from  users  of 
machines  on  which  belts  are  used 
for  transmission  of  power.  These 
letters  contain  a  number  of  very 
good  suggestions  as  to  how  belts 
and  chains  may  be  protected  from 
the  dirt.  "The  Autocar,"  London, 
February  2,  1901. 


Carbureters  Condemned — 

A  criticism  of  a  previous  article 
appearing  in  the  same  publication, 
in  which  Hugh  Dolnar  condemned 
the  use  of  carbureters  as  unneces- 
sary, claiming  that  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  by  dropping  the 
fuel  direct  into  the  cylinder  without 
the  intervention  of  outside  mixing 
chambers.  "The  Autocar,"  Lon- 
don, March  2,  1901. 

"^Carbureters  Condemned — 

Hugh  Dolnar.  In  his  article  Mr. 
Dolnar  argues  against  the  use  of  the 
carbureters  now  on  the  market, 
claiming  that  they  are  wholly  need- 
less complications.  He  asserts  that 
all  that  is  needed  to  burn  liquid  fuels 
perfectly  in  motor  cylinders  is  to  in 
some  way  deliver  the  liquid  fuel  to 
the  incoming  air  charge  so  that  the 
air  charge  shall  act  as  a  vehicle  to 
carry  the  liquid  fuel  into  the  cylin- 
der. "The  Autocar,"  London,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1 901. 

^Combustion,  Fuels  and — 

Hugh  Dolnar.  "Automobile  Mag- 
azine," New  York,  March,  1901. 
*Decanville  Carriage,  8  Horse-Power — 
Description  of  the  vehicle  which 
was  run  for  1,000  miles  on  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  track  without  a  stop. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  March  2, 
1 901. 

^Delivery  Wagons,  Operation  of  Elec- 
tric— 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  Jr.  Continuation 
of  a  series  dealing  with  problems 
connected  with  handling  of  electric 
vehicles  for  this  particular  service. 
"Automobile  Magazine,"  NewYork,, 
March,  1901. 
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*Dress  Styles  for  190J,  Automobile- 
Article  in  which  is  described  what 
is    considered     the     correct    style. 
"Horseless  Age,"  March  13,  1901. 

*Duryea  Carriage,  Trie — 

Description  of  a  carriage  built  in 
America.  The  designer  is  a  pioneer 
in  automobile  construction.  It  is  a 
well  designed  and  beautifully  fin- 
ished vehicle.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  February  2,  1901. 

Dyalised  Air — 

An  interesting  ciiticism  of  a 
scheme  advocated  by  Count  Re- 
cope,  by  which  he  proposes  to  sup- 
ply super-oxygenated  air  to  the 
carburetor  of  gasoline  motors.  '  'The 
Autocar,"  London,  Febiuary  9, 
1901.    (See  under  Air. ) 

^Electric  Automobile,  The  Krieger — 

The  motors  on  this  carriage  are 
mounted  on  the  front.  The  batteries 
are  of  the  Fulmen  type.  "La  Loco- 
motion Automobile,"  Paris,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1901. 

*Fuels  and  Combustion — 

Being  the  fourth  article  on  "The 
Final  Automobile,"  by  Hugh  Dol- 
nar.  Discusses  the  various  fuels 
suitable  for  automobile  motors. 
"Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  March  1901.  (See  under 
Combustion. ) 

Fuel,  Foraging  for — 

By  I.  B.  Rich.  A  short  story 
cleverly  conceived.  "Automobile 
Magazine,"  New  York,  March,  1901. 

^Gasoline  Carriage,  Design  of  a  Light — 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  describ- 
ing a  light  vehicle.  Contains  working 
drawings  and  dimension  figures. 
"Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  March 
13,  1901. 

Gasoline,  The  Storing  of — 

A  short  editorial  on  the  storing 
and  handling  of  gasoline.  "Auto- 
mobile Magazine,"  New  York, 
March,  1901. 

*Gear  for  Motor  Vehicles,  History  of  the 
Compensating — 

By  Sidney  Russell.  An  interest- 
ing article  going  into  the  history  and 
development  of  this  part  of  motor 


carriages.  "The  Automotor  Jour- 
nal," London,  February,  1901. 

^Governing,  The  Peugeot  Method  of — 
Description  of  a  new  plan  for  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  air  and  gas 
for  gasoline  motors.     "The  Auto- 
car," London,  February  9,  1901. 

■Lorry,  The  Benz  Motor- 
Description   of    a    one-and-a-half 
ton    wagon   fitted   with   a  6  horse- 
power motor.     "Motor  Car  Jour- 
nal," London,  February  2,  1901. 

*Lorry,  The  Panhard — 

These  vehicles  can  be  fitted  with 

8,  12  or  16  horse-power  engines,  ac- 
cording to  loads  to  be  carried. These 
wagons  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  recent  French  military  maneu- 
vers. "Autocar,"  London,  March 
2,  1901. 

*Millot  Carriage,  The- 

This  vehicle  may  be  equipped 
with  either  two  or  four  cylinders. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  carriage 
lies  in  the  speed-changing  gear. 
"Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  March 
13,  1901. 

'Motor  Bicycle,  Construction  of  a — 

(See  under  Bicycle.) 

*Motor  Carriage,  The  Hautres — 

Description  of  a  typical  French 
vehicle  with  tonneau  body.  Equip- 
ped with  a  12  horse-power  motor. 
"La  Locomotion  Automobile," 
Paris,  February  14,  1901. 

*Paris,  Motor  Cars  in — 

An  article  describing  some  of  the 
well-known  vehicles,  in  which  the 
author  endeavors  to  point  out  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  motor  ve- 
hicle, based  on  the  exhibits  at  the 
recent  show  held  in  Paris.  "The 
Engineer,"  London,  February  22, 
1901. 

xParis  Show,  The — 

Description  of  the  various  motor 
vehicles  shown  at  this  exhibition. 
"  The  Autocar,"  London,  February 

9,  1 901. 

^Pattern  for  Water-jacketed  Cylinder — 
W.   O.   Anthony.     A   description 
of  methods  to  be  followed  in  making 
a  set  of  patterns  for  a  water-jacketed 
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cylinder     and     head.     "Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  March  6,  1901. 

^Petroleum  Spirit  Car,The  Nesselsdor  f — 
The  motor  is  of  horizontal  two- 
cylinder  type,  the  cylinders  being  so 
arranged  that  the  piston  rods  work 
onto  a  central  crank  shaft.  Four 
speeds  forward  and  a  reverse  mo- 
tion are  provided.  "Motor  Car 
Journal,"  London,  February  16, 
1901. 

Petroleum  Spirit  Motort  The  Allard— 

Description  of  a  motor  fitted  to  a 
small  car  bearing  the  same  name. 
Water  cooling  is  used  and  the  motor 
is  said  to  be  very  efficient.  ' '  Motor 
Car  Journal,"  London,  February  9, 
1901. 

*Pump,  A  Handy  Tire — 

"Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  March,  1901.  (See  under 
Tire. ) 

Racing  Car,  A  French — 

Description  of  the  Darracq  80 
horse-power  carriage.  "Automo- 
bile Magazine,"  New  York,  March, 
1 901. 

^Radiator  for  a  J  00  Horse-power  Motor, 

Description  of  a  radiator  designed 
by  M.  Loyal.  It  will  be  carried  on 
the  front  of  car.  It  has  170  feet  of 
tube  in  it  and  i,coo  gills.  This 
tubing  and  gills  had  to  be  bent  into 
a  space  30  inches  high  by  12  inches 
wide,  giving  a  total  cooling  surface 
of  82  square  feet.  "  The  Autocar," 
London,  February  16,  1901. 

*Rochet  Carriage,  The— 

This  is  of  the  French  construction 
and  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
a  strong,  well  designed  vehicle.  Has 
the  tonneau  body  peculiar  to  foreign- 
built  machines,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
6  horse-power  motor.  "La  Loco- 
motion Automobile,"  Paris,  France, 
February  it,  1901. 

^Roller  Bearing,  Moffet— 

(See  under  Bearing. ) 

*Steam  Car,  The  12  Horse-power  Ser- 
pollet — 

Description  of  a  new  carriage  of 
this  well-known  build.  The  carriage 


body  is  directly  at  back  of  operator.. 
"Motor  Car  Journal,"  London, 
February  16,  1901. 

*  Steam  Carriage,  One  Season's  Experi- 
ence with  a — 

P.  T.  Rees.  "Automobile  Maga- 
zine," New  York,  March,  1901. 

*Tire  Pump,  A  Handy — 

Description  of  a  pump  used  by 
Mr.  Kennard  and  fitted  to  his  ' '  Sir 
Charles."  "Automobile Magazine," 
New  York,  March,  1901.  (See  un- 
der Pump. ) 

*Voiturette,  Panhard— 

This  is  a  peculiarly  constructed 
carriage  and  possesses  some  new 
points.  The  motor  is  set  at  an 
angle  and  is,  practically  speaking, 
an  air-cooled  engine  with  a  water- 
jacketed  cylinder.  "The  Autocar, ' r 
London,  February  23,  1901. 

Voiturette,  Suggestions  on  the  Operation . 
of  a — 

A  reprint  from  "The  Motor 
News,"  and  written  by  R.  J.  Me- 
credy.  "Automobile  Magazine," 
New  York,  March,  1901. 

^Wagonette,  The  Searchmont — 

Description  of  a  carriage  which  is 
an  improvement  over  the  voiturette 
style  of  body.  Can  be  fitted  with 
either  a  5  or  10  horse-power  motor. 
"Automobile  Magazine,"  New  York,, 
March,  1901. 

Wheels,  Slipping  of — 

An  editorial  calling  attention  to- 
the  trouble  caused  by  slipping.  At 
present  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  material  sufficiently  adhesive  to 
prevent  this.  The  article  embodies 
a  number  of  ideas  on  the  subject 
held  by  Mr.  A.  Herschmann  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company.  ' '  Horse- 
less Age,"  New  York,  March,  1901. 

Wheels,  The  Size  of — 

Discussions  as  to  the  merits  of 
wheels  of  large  and  small  diameter. 
"Motor  Car  Journal,"  London,. 
February  23,  1901. 

Winton,  Experiences  with  a — 

F.  W.  Manross.  "Automobile 
Magazine,"  New  York,  March,  1901.. 
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Vol.  in  MAY,   1901 

The  Lights  and  Shades  of  Motoring,  or  Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Thousand-Mile  Trial 

By  MRS.  M.  E.  KENNARD 
PART  II 
On  Friday,  May  4,  a  long  day  of  121  miles  was  down  on  the  of- 
ficial programme.  The  fifty  odd  cars  that  represented  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  left  punctually  at  7  o'clock.  But  what  a  day  !  It 
seemed  as  if  Boreas  were  determined  to  detain  us  captive  in  the  North- 
ern land.  He  howled,  blustered,  slapped  and  buffeted  us,  as  if  bent 
on  barring  our  progress.  Hats  flew,  showers  of  dust  mixed  with  sharp 
pebbles  were  flung  into  our  faces,  rendering  driving  a  most  arduous 
task.  The  pebbles  cut  like  knives.  We  settled  our  caps  grimly  on 
our  heads,  pulled  up  coat  collars,  and  did  our  utmost  to  hurl  defiance 
back  in  the  teeth  of  that  horrid  old  fellow,  Boreas.  He  wrestled  and 
fought  with  us  in  Trojan-like  fashion  throughout  the  day,  and  it  was 
some  small  comfort  to  think  we  had  managed  to  best  him.  Between 
Haddington,  Dunbar  and  Cockburnpath,  he  was  in  his  most  vicious 
mood.  Then  his  fury  abated  for  a  while,  until  it  sprang  forth  again  at 
the  exposed  headland  preceding  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Although  unable 
to  conquer  the  motor-cars,  Boreas  delayed  them  considerably.  As 
drivers,  we  all  owed  him  a  grudge  for  his  ill  manners.  Individually, 
trouble  beset  us  from  the  outset.  We  had  happy  days,  but  this  was 
not  destined  to  be  one  of  them.  Our  De  Dion  would  rush  along 
splendidly  for  a  couple  of  miles,  then  she  took  to  missing  tire  badly, 
and  finally  came  to  an  obstinate  standstill.  On  restarting,  she  went 
with   all   her  old  dash  for  a  short  distance,    but  quickly  resumed   her 
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bewildering  and  disconcerting  tactics.  We  tried  everything — battery, 
terminals,  connections,  trembler.  Where  could  the  fault  lie?  Sud- 
denly, I  remembered  seeing  a  bit  of  dirt  float  into  the  petrol  tank 
while  filling  up.  How  about  the  supply  pipe?  Should  we  take  it  to 
pieces  and  investigate  its  condition?  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
And  behold,  the  author  of  our  misfortunes  lay  revealed.  The  mouth 
of  the  supply  pipe  was  clogged,  thus  preventing  any  petrol  entering 
the  carburetor.  After  standing  awhile,  a  few  drops  managed  to  force 
their  way  through,  which  accounted  for  the  car's  short  rushes.  The 
mystery  was  solved  to  our  no  small  satisfaction.  But  alas  !  mishaps 
never  come  singly.  We  forged  ahead  and  were  rapidly  overhaul- 
ing some  of  our  companions,  when  a  suspicious  smell  of  burning 
greeted  our  nostrils.  Once  more  we  pulled  up  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  fresh  trouble.  It  was  but  too  apparent.  The  gear  wheel  pump 
had  ceased  working,  with  the  result  that  our  engine  was  rapidly  heat- 
ing. We  bared  her  to  the  wind  to  let  her  cool,  and  set  to  work  to 
detach  the  pump  and,  if  possible,  remedy  the  evil.  But  it  proved  past 
a  road-side  repair.  The  cogs  of  the  wheel  were  completely  worn 
away.  How  enviously  we  looked  upon  the  stream  of  cars  hitherto  in 
our  rear,  but  which  now  passed  us  in  rapid  succession.  At  length 
the  disagreeable  conviction  stole  upon  us  that  we  were  last,  absolutely 
last  in  the  long  procession.  Nevertheless,  we  did  not  despair.  We 
carefully  re-examined  the  interior  economy  of  the  pump,  but  without 
deriving  consolation  from  the  scrutiny.  We  next  put  it  together 
again,  screwed  it  in  its  place,  inserted  a  new  pin  and  made  a  fresh 
start.  All  too  soon  our  noses  gave  warning  that  that  blessed  pump 
was  suffering  from  a  fit  of  inactivity.  The  situation  was  vexatious  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  with  repeated  stoppages  by 
the  way,  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing  ninety  miles  and  got  to 
Alnwick.  It  was  now  past  6  o'clock,  and  we  agreed  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  push  on  to  Newcastle  in  the  circumstances.  We  there- 
fore bowed  meek  heads  to  the  Inevitable.  We  are  wont  to  talk  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Inevitable,  but  really  what  a  lot  of  trouble  it  saves 
us.  The  Inevitable  decreed  we  should  stay  the  night  at  Alnwick  and 
relieved  us  from  all  throes  of  indecision.  We  simply  obeyed  its  man- 
dates like  children.  We  at  once  went  in  search  of  a  competent  cycle 
repairer  and  asked  him  to  turn  us  a  new  cog  wheel  for  the  pump,  made 
of  gun  metal.  And  although  he  could  not  do  it  himself,  he  said  he 
knew  somebody  capable  of  undertaking  the  job,  and  that  answered  our 
purpose  equally  well.     He  promised  us  we  should  have  it  early  on  the 
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morrow,  and  so,  after  an  exceedingly  harrassing  day,  we  betook  our- 
selves to  a  humble  hostelry  and  chewed  the  bitter  cud  of  motor 
shadows  in  ignominious  depression.  But  by  the  next  morning  sleep 
had  put  them  all  to  flight.  The  shades  had  departed  and  we  basked 
triumphant  in  the  sunshine  of  Hope.  We  refitted  the  pump,  watered 
and  lubricated  the  car,  and  were  enabled  to  start  for  Newcastle  by 
10:30.  And,  as  if  to  make  amends,  the  De  Dion  went  like  a  bird, 
flying  uphill  and  down,  stopping  at  nothing. 

We  blessed  her  then,  even  as  we  had  cursed  her  at  eventide,  and 
blamed  ourselves  for  the  harsh  judgments  we  had  previously  passed 


Fig.  4.     The  Practical  Side  of  Automobiling 


upon  her.  Dear  little  De  Dion  !  Thou  wert  restored  to  favor.  But 
one  point  impressed  itself  strongly  on  our  minds  in  connection  with 
this  celebrated  tour.  Engines  have  seldom  failed  their  owners.  They 
have  played  their  part  right  bravely  and  inspired  universal  confidence. 
But  where  manufacturers  should  turn  their  attention  towards  improve- 
ment is  in  the  direction  of  tires,  pumps,  gear,  transmission,  brakes  and 
accessories.  Both  on  the  Critchley,  Daimler  and  the  De  Dion,  the 
pump  proved  the  cause  of  trouble.  In  the  one  case  it  was  friction 
driven,  in  the  other  gear  driven.  Neither  was  satisfactory  and  in  the 
event  of  failure  some  means  should  be  devised  bv  which  water  could 
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be  brought  to  the  engine.  It  is  in  the  details  of  a  motor  car,  rather 
than  in  its  general  construction,  where  for  the  present  exists  the  great- 
est scope  for  advance.  Springs,  axles,  brakes,  efficient  transmission, 
reliable  pumps,  trustworthy  steering,  improved  methods  of  ignition, 
and  smaller  consumption  of  petrol  are  all  points  worthy  of  the  closest 
consideration.  Tires,  too,  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  to  render  the 
horseless  vehicle  an  article  of  real  utility  the  puncture  fiend  must  be 
abolished  and  with  it  its  brother  spectre,  side-slip.  These  and  many 
similar  lessons  were  taught  by  the  Thousand-mile  Trial.  That  the 
tour  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  industry  is  undoubted. 
Intelligent  manufacturers  have  since  done  their  utmost  to  correct 
weaknesses  which  have  manifested  themselves.  It  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  8  horse-power  Napier — a  car  of  English  build  through- 
out— bore  herself  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray,  and  succumbed  only  to 
the  superior  horse  power  brought  against  her  by  the  12  horse-power 
of  the  Honorable  C.  S.  Rolls.  The  experts  pronounced  unanimously  in 
her  favor,  and  she  proved  herself  one  of  the  big  successes  of  the  tour. 
Buyers  need  no  longer  go  to  France.  A  move  has  been  made  in  the 
right  direction. 

Sunday,  May  6,  proved  a  trying  day  to  the  ardent  autocarist. 
It  pelted  religiously  with  rain,  and  as  the  Exhibition  was  closed,  the 
solace  of  inspection  was  denied  him.  The  next  morning  broke  dull 
and  wet,  and  the  roads  were  in  a  fearful  state  of  black,  greasy  mud. 
The  conditions  were  unfavorable  in  the  extreme  and  when  we  started 
for  Leeds  at  the  usual  matutinal  hour  of  7  a.m.  the  cars  waltzed 
around  in  the  most  unpleasant  fashion.  During  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  day  steady  steering  and  slow  going  were  imperative.  Luckily, 
matters  improved  somewhat  after  Darlington  was  passed,  and  most  of 
the  cars  reached  Northallerton  in  fairly  good  time.  Our  De  Dion  was 
now  behaving  magnificently  and  running  up  to  her  very  best  form, 
when  we  perceived  the  noble  Napier  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  badly- 
punctured  back  tire.  Her  small  attendant — young  Cusins — a  most 
promising  motorist  aged  fourteen,  had  failed  to  notice  the  casualty 
when  first  it  took  place.  Consequently  the  inner  tube  was  hopelessly 
nipped.  A  new  one  was  substituted,  and  in  spite  of  a  delay  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Napier  reached  Leeds  at  4:17,  running  a 
dead  heat  with  Mr.  Holder's  12  horse-power  Daimler.  The  first  ar- 
rival was  Mr.  Rolls  at  3:45,  followed  at  4  by  the  Ariel  tricycle  with 
Whippet  trailer.  Previous  to  this,  we  stayed  over  an  hour  at  York, 
where  the  cars  were  on  show  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  principal 
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hotel.  A  very  large  concourse  of  well  dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies 
assembled  to  see  them.  The  afternoon  turned  out  fine  and  the  fair 
town  looked  its  fairest  in  the  sunshine,  with  its  stately  Cathedral  tower- 
ing as  a  landmark  over  the  gray,  old  city  walls  and  smoothly-flowing 
river.  In  spite  of  such  bad  roads  at  the  start,  the  day's  run  was  highly 
successful,  and  nearly  all  the  cars  arrived  at  their  destination  between 
6  and  7  p.m.  No  fewer  than  forty-nine  put  in  an  appearance  at 
Leeds.  This  must  be  considered  an  excellent  result,  considering  the 
many  hundred  miles  already  traversed.  To  quote  a  pressman,  who 
accompanied  us  throughout,  ' '  I  mount  a  motor  car  with  the  same 
degree  of  confidence  as  I  would  enter  a  train." 


Fig.  5.     Raising  the  Dust 


Yorkshire  is  proverbially  the  home  of  the  horse.  Perhaps,  for 
that  reason  we  encountered  more  restive  animals  than  on  any  previ- 
ous stage  of  the  journey.  If  horses  fear  motor  cars,  motor  car  drivers 
heartily  reciprocate  the  sentiment.  A  nervous  creature  whose  move- 
ments cannot  be  anticipated  is  the  autocarist's  worst  enemy.  Often, 
he  allows  the  car  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  ;  then  suddenly  he 
wheels  round,  and  either  backs  right  into  it  or  commences  to  lash  out 
with  his  hind  heels.  Both  proceedings  are  equally  disagreeable,  but 
of  course,  it  is  always  the  car  that  is  blamed. 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  the  good  people  of  Leeds  were  afforded  an 
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opportunity  of  viewing  the  travel-stained  equipages  in  the  Drill  Hall — 
a  chance  of  which  they  availed  themselves  freely.  The  hall,  however, 
was  small  and  failed  to  display  the  cars  to  full  advantage.  Owing  to 
want  of  space,  they  were  crowded  together.  We  were  getting  tired 
of  exhibitions. 

Wednesday,  the  9th,  the  weather  was  distinctly  unfavorable. 
Heavy  rain  during  the  night  and  early  morning  left  the  roads  in  a 
most  unpromising  state  for  pneumatic  tires.  Greasy  mud  lay  inches 
thick  in  depth,  a  high  wind  blew  straight  in  our  teeth,  and  it  was  cold 
as  winter.  Nevertheless,  the  cars  left  Leeds  punctually  at  the  custom- 
ary hour,  their  departure  being  witnessed  by  comparatively  few  people, 
the  elements  doubtless  keeping  them  at  home.  Those  who  under- 
took the  Thousand-mile  Tour  had  made  up  their  minds  from  the  first 
that  it  would  not  be  all  child's  play,  and  on  the  present  occasion  the 
veterans  displayed  commendable  fortitude.  Nobody  grumbled,  sur- 
prising to  relate.  One  and  all  were  determined  to  endure  to  the  bitter 
end.  Although  the  slippery  roads  were  attacked  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, they  utterly  failed  to  bar  the  onward  progress  of  the  expedition. 
Side-slips  were  numerous,  and  several  of  the  cars  had  narrow  escapes, 
but  fortunately  no  serious  accidents  took  place.  The  entry  to  Harro- 
gate was  heralded  by  an  unusually  steep  hill.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
had  congregated  here,  in  order  to  witness  the  various  vehicles  attempt 
the  ascent.  The,. majority  got  through  the  ordeal  triumphantly,  but  a 
small  percentage  shed  their  passengers,  while  one  or  two  even  ha# 
recourse  to  manual  assistance,  so  steep  was  the  gradient.  From  Har- 
rogate on  to  Bradford  there  were  hills  enough  to  satisfy  the  veriest 
glutton,  and  what  with  the  heaviness  of  the  roads,  their  treacherous 
surface  and  a  strong  head  wind,  the  cars  were  put  to  a  severe"  test. 
Owing  to  a  combination  of  natural  and  climatic  conditions,  the  whole 
journey  to  Sheffield  was  a  peculiarly  hard  one.  Once  more  the  self- 
propelled  vehicles  displayed  their  reliability  and  hill-climbing  powers. 
The  big  manufacturing  towns  through  which  we  were  passing  were 
not  interesting  from  the  driver's  point  of  view,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  day  was  the  least  enjoyable  of  any  we  had  hitherto 
spent.  We  had  left  the  fair  open  country,  and  it  was  replaced  by  a 
never-ending  series  of  straggling  villages  paved  with  the  vilest  of 
cobbles,  and  ornamented  by  the  tallest  and  dirtiest  of  chimneys. 
Round  Sheffield  itself  hung  a  pall  of  heavy  gray  smoke,  which  rend- 
ered the  approach  to  the  City  of  Cutlers  anything  but  attractive. 
The  Drill  Hall  made  handsome  atonement,   however,  when  it  opened 
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its  hospitable  and  spacious  doors  to  the  mud-bespattered  cars,  and 
housed  them  safely  for  the  night  in  the  vast  building  which  they 
guarded.  They — the  cars — needed  no  encomium  from  their  owners. 
Their  presence  spoke  for  itself.  The  weakly  had  long  ago  been 
weeded  out,  and  none  but  the  stoutest  and  best  remained.  Their 
weather-worn  appearance  testified  to  deeds  of  ' '  derring  do. ' '  This 
was  no  dilettante  motoring,  but  motoring  in  dead  earnest. 

A  rest  on  Thursday,  the  ioth,  was  acceptable  for  once,  and  we 
tolerated  the  Exhibition  with  a  better  grace  than  usual.  Save  for  the 
intense  cold,  the  following  day  was  a  most  enjoyable  one.  We  left  Shef- 
field with  few  regrets  and  gradually  emerged  into  a  purer  atmosphere. 


Fie.  6.     Tire  Trouble 


The  roads  were  dry  and  in  excellent  order,  and  the  cars  wended 
their  joyous  way  through  the  stately  parks  of  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle 
and  Portland.  Sunshine  was  requisite  to  do  full  justice  to  their  beau- 
ties, and  this  unfortunately  was  lacking.  Phoebus  declined  to  show 
his  face.  At  Welbeck,  a  mile  speed  race  with  flying  start  had  been 
organized.  To  reach  the  chosen  spot  necessitated  a  wide  detour  of 
some  eight  and  twenty  miles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cars  prefer- 
red to  go  straight  on  to  Lincoln,  but  personally,  we  desired  to  see  the 
fun,  and,  our  De  Dion  continuing  in  a  good  mood,  did  not  mind  the 
extra  distance.      So  we  accompanied  the  racers.     The  drive  through 
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Welbeck  Park  alone  repaid  us  for  our  enterprise.  Beautiful  were  the 
trees,  the  sylvan  glades,  the  stately  stags  and  far-reaching  vistas  of 
shadowy  avenues.  It  only  wanted  sunlight  to  give  warmth  and 
color  to  the  scene.  Arrived  at  our  destination,  each  entered  car 
started  a  few  seconds  after  the  leader.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  Mr. 
Rolls  come  tearing  along  on  his  Panhard  at  the  rate  of  an  express 
train,  sitting  crouched  over  the  steering  wheel,  yet  guiding  it  with  un- 
erring skill.  The  Napier  followed  next,  then  a  Daimler  and  numerous 
lesser  lights,  their  time  being  accurately  taken.  Nothing  could  be 
more  exhilarating.  The  spectacle  possessed  all  the  fascination  of  horse 
racing.  The  proceedings  over,  we  made  haste  to  rejoin  our  com- 
panions at  Lincoln,  where  the  Mayor  most  kindly  entertained  us  to  a 
sumptuous  luncheon.  Never  did  a  meal  prove  more  welcome.  The 
road  on  to  Newark  and  Nottingham  was  in  grand  order,  and  the  cars 
fairly  flew  along  their  level  surface.  Only  one  drawback  existed  to 
our  enjoyment  in  the  shape  of  the  positively  Arctic  temperature.  To 
keep  warm  was  an  impossibility. 

The  last  day  of  the  Tour,  Saturday,  May  12,  we  hardly  knew 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  Many  of  us  were  very  weary,  for  long 
days  and  short  nights  began  to  tell  after  three  weeks  of  travel.  And 
of  late,  the  weather  had  been  anything  but  kind.  Pluvius  apparently 
determined  to  take  farewell  of  the  expedition,  and  once  more  the 
roads  were  reduced  to  a  sea  of  mud.  The  going  was  very  disagree- 
able, not  to  say  dangerous,  and  the  Leicester  tramlines  wrere  nego- 
tiated with  excessive  caution.  At  Northampton,  Mr.  Mulliner  liberally 
entertained  the  company  to  lunch,  and  the  inner  man  thus  fortified, 
the  drivers  remounted  into  their  seats.  And  so,  the  long  procession 
wound  its  way  through  Newport,  Pagnell,  Dunstable  and  St.  Albans. 
To  several  of  the  small,  low-powered  cars  this  proved  a  toilsome  jour- 
ney, but  all  stuck  to  their  task,  until  at  length  London  was  gained. 
So  ended  the  great  event,  rendered  a  trifle  less  brilliant,  a  thought 
more  sober  towards  the  finish,  by  inclement  atmospheric  conditions, 
but  with  the  autocarist's  enthusiasm  glowing  as  keenly  as  ever.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  cars  had  covered  themselves  with  glory 
and  earned  a  right  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  rich  man's  toy  or 
fad.  They  had  demonstrated  their  reliability  and  entirely  eclipsed  the 
staying  powers  of  their  equine  opponents.  As  previously  stated,  the 
English-made  Napier  gained  golden  opinions,  although  Mr.  Roll's 
Panhard  proved  the  flier  of  the  party.  Throughout  the  tour,  the 
Daimlers  went  steadily  and  well.      The  same  remark  applied  to  the 
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Benz  division,  which,  if  not  conspicuous  for  speed,  seldom  failed  their 
owners  in  an  emergency.  Of  the  small  cars,  nothing  went  better  than 
the  Wolseley,  the  De  Dion,  the  Gladiator  and  Triumph.  That  so 
many  of  the  voiturettes  should  have  come  through  such  a  crucial 
ordeal  was  a  great  surprise,  and  intending  purchasers  need  no  longer 
stand  aloof  after  the  Thousand-mile  Trial.  Everywhere,  the  people 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  what  autocars  can  do.  The  simple  country 
folk  marvelled  at  their  swiftness,  their  tractability  and  convenience, 
and  were  astonished  at  their  hill-climbing  powers.  Prejudice  has  been 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent,  old-fashioned  conservatism  broken 
down,  pre-conceived  notions  modified.  All  this  was  highly  gratify- 
ing. When  the  autocarists  repaired  to  their  respective  homes,  they 
had  the  pleasing  consciousness  strong  upon  them  that  they  had  not 
endured  the  dust  and  the  dirt,  the  heat  and  the  cold,  the  wind  and 
the  rain  in  vain.  As  pioneers  of  an  enjoyable  and  useful  movement, 
they  deserved  well  of  succeeding  generations. 


An  Object  Lesson  in  Stopping 

ONE  of  our  friends  who  isn't  noted  for  being  especially  careful  of 
a  machine,  was  speeding  along  the  other  day  when  he  was 
held  up  by  two  blue  coated  guardians  of  the  law. 

"It's  goin'  too  fast  ye  are,"  says  one. 

"  Kape  her  down  ter  ate  miles  er  we'll  run  yer  in,"  said  the 
second. 

' '  But  my  friends,  I  wasn'  t  running  fast  at  all — and  then  you  know 
we  have  great  control  of  these  machines,  too.  Why,  we  can  stop  in 
our  own  length." 

"  Gwan  wid  yes — yer  can't  pull  de  wool  over  our  eyes  dat  way, 
see?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Just  climb  up  behind  here — both  of 
you — and  I'll  show  you  how." 

After  much  persuading  this  was  accomplished  and  they  started 
down  the  road  at  a  lively  rate.  Suddenly  and  without  warning  the 
operator  reversed  the  engine  and  threw  on  both  brakes.  It  was  like 
hitting  a  stone  wall  and  the  air  seemed  filled  with  blue  cloth  and 
policemen. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  could  stop  her  quick." 

"  Bedad  yer  did,  and  if  'twasn't  fer  phat  the  sargint  wud  ask  me 
phat  I  was  be  doin'  in  the  automobily  I'd  run  ye  in.  Yer  can  sthop 
all  roight,  but  the  landin'  av  yer  passengers  is  more  suddint  than 
illigant.  If  I  get  a  chance  ter  run  yer  in  for  spheding  I'll  do  it — so 
kape  yer  eyes  peeled. ' ' 

The  stopping  quality  is  a  great  point  for  safety — both  of  riders 
and  pedestrians — but  it  is  hard  on  a  carriage  to  submit  it  to  any  such 
strain  unnecessarily. 


Our  English  neighbors  who  are  owners  of  automobiles  seem  to  be 
having  a  hard  time  in  the  police  courts  over  there.  The  number  of 
court  cases  in  which  automobilists  are  mixed  up  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Most  of  the  proceedings  are  instituted  on  the  grounds  ot 
furious  driving.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  run  at 
high  speeds  is  too  common  among  automobilists,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  interests  of  the  automobile  will  be  furthered  by  this 
kind  of  thing. 
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A.  New  Petroleum  Motor 


THE  accompanying  illustration  is  that  of  a  new  petroleum  motor, 
designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Sutton,  of  Melbourne,  Australia.      It 
is  of  course  well  known  that  for  years  men  have  been  trying 
to  design  and  build  a  motor  which  would  use  petroleum  satisfactorily 

instead  of  gasoline.'  The 
petroleum  motor  does  pos- 
sess certain  advantages  over 
the  gasoline  motor  and  in 
America  especially  where 
petroleum  is  so  cheap,  such 
type  of  motor  would  find 
many  friends. 

The  engine  shown  gives 
about  6-brake  horse-power 
when  making  640  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  bore 
is  4^  inches,  while  the 
stroke  is  6  inches.  The  par- 
ticular feature  of  interest 
about  this  engine,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  it  uses  1500 
flash  test  heavy  oil.  The 
inventor  claims  that  it  starts 
from  the  cold  within  one 
minute.  There  is  no  visible 
exhaust,  either  when  starting 
or  during  operation,  and  fur- 
thermore the  claim  is  made 
that  the  combustion  is  so 
perfect  as  to  cause  no  odor. 
If  this  engine  does  what 
Sutton  Kerosene  Engine  its  inventor  says  it  will  there 

ought  to  be  little  trouble  disposing  of  a  large  number  of  them.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Sutton's  researches  along  these  lines  are  valuable,  and  if 
he  has  not  solved  the  problem  connected  with  the  building  of  a 
satisfactory  petroleum  motor  he  has  gotten  very  near  to  it.  Let  us 
hope  he  has.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Autocar  for  the  accompanying 
illustration  and  particulars. 
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A  Hill  Climbing  Experience 

By  FRANK   W.    BOLANDE 

A  PERSON  has  never  run  the  full  gamut  of  a  season's  automo- 
bile experiences  until  he  sees  his  machine  pitch  headlong  down 
a  hill  backwards.  If  he  is  aboard  the  vehicle  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  subject  for  the  attentions  of  the  wrecking  crew  from  some 
hospital.  If  by  good  fortune  he  has  jumped  in  time  then  his  reflec- 
tions, as  he  watches  his  beloved  automobile  tear  itself  to  pieces  among 
rocks  and  trees,  can  be  imagined. 

One  gentle  day  last  August  I  came  upon  the  peaceful  town  of 
Chester,  Mass.  I  had  automobiled  from  Bridgeport  and  was  on  the 
way  to  Lenox.  Everything  had  gone  splendidly  so  far.  The  roads 
had  been  good,  bad  and  indifferent  ;  some  of  the  stretches  of  State 
roads  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  being  particularly  good  and 
the  intervening  stretches  being  particularly  bad.  From  Springfield 
that  day  the  ride  had  been  very  enjoyable,  especially  over  the  hard 
macadam  roads  that  led  to  Fairfield,  Mass.  The  carriage  was  behav- 
ing beautifully,  and  it  was  with  no  thought  of  trouble  that  my  wife  and 
I  bowled  into  Chester  and  were  served  with  a  coal  scuttleful  of  gaso- 
line at  the  principal  village  store. 

At  this  town  we  heard  with  some  little  trepidation  of  the  Middle- 
held  hill,  which,  it  was  said  by  the  villagers,  had  taken  the  measure 
of  more  than  one  automobile  that  season.  It  was  three  miles  long 
and  a  series  of  steep  rises.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  it, 
and  accordingly  wre  set  out.  Two  and  one-half  miles  from  Chester 
we  began  the  ascent,  being  sure  that  we  had  a  full  boiler  of  water.  A 
few  rises  were  taken  all  right  and  I  was  confident  that  we  should  ar- 
rive at  the  summit  all  right. 

At  times  the  road  was  in  such  a  position  that  we  could  look  di- 
rectly upon  the  top  of  a  passing  train  which  circled  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  When  taking  another  rise,  I  noticed  that  the  machine  began  to 
waver.  I  looked  at  the  steam  gage  and  saw  that  it  indicated  140 
pounds  of  steam.  I  had  no  fear  then  but  what  we  would  go  up  in 
safety.  But  she  hesitated,  and  when  it  was  apparent  that  she  would 
not  go  up,  my  wife  and  I,  without  saying  a  word,  but  by  a  sort  of 
common  instinct,  both  jumped.      Our    intention    was   to   take  hold  of 
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the  wheels  and  keep  the  machine  there.  I  supposed  that  this  would 
be  an  easy  matter,  as  relieved  of  our  weight  it  was  my  impression  that 
the  carriage  would  make  the  rise  easily.  What  was  our  surprise  to 
see  the  machine  gather  velocity  and  wrench  itself  loose  from  our 
hands.  It  ran  at  full  speed  backwards  and  leaping  the  two-foot  stone 
wall  at  the  side  of  the  road  plunged  down  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the 
trees  and  underbrush. 

About  twenty  feet  down  it  caught  in  some  trees.  It  was  almost 
upside  down  and  the  wheels  were  buzzing  terrifically.  At  first  I  stood 
still  and  whistled.  My  first  impression  was  to  walk  away  and  leave  it 
to  its  fate,  thankful  that  we  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with 
broken  limbs  or  worse.  I  thought  it  would  explode  and  burn  up  and 
did  not  care  to  take  further  chances.  I  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  better  sense  prevailed  and  I  returned,  crawled  down  to  the  ma- 
chine and  turned  off  the  gasoline  supply,  putting  out  the  fire  and 
stopping  the  engine.  I  then  noticed  that  the  reverse  lever  was  on  a 
dead  center,  and  it  was  evident  to  me  that  in  some  manner  the  lever 
had  worked  back  and  prevented  the  full  power  of  the  engine  being 
exercised.  The  jar  made  by  jumping  from  the  carriage  had  probably 
thrown  the  reverse  further  back  and  caused  the  machine  to  go  back- 
wards at  good  speed. 

We  waited  until  a  farmer  came  along  and  he  kindly  agreed  to 
carry  us  back  to  Chester.  The  only  two-horse  team  available  was 
working  on  the  road  for  the  tdwn.  By  seeing  the  selectman  I  was 
able  to  get  the  team  and  three  men.  Armed  with  axes  and  ropes  we 
went  back  to  where  the  machine  lay  on  its  side.  By  dint  of  cutting 
away  some  of  the  underbrush  we  were  able  to  haul  the  automobile 
out  onto  the  road  further  down  the  hill. 

One  axle  and  the  wheels  were  badly  sprung,  the  rear  end  of  the 
body  was  smashed  and  the  boiler  was  burned  out.  I  sent  it  back  to 
the  factory  and  in  a  week  it  was  as  good  as  new.  I  am  careful  now  to 
see  that  the  reverse  lever  is  good  and  tight.  Besides,  I  have  an  im- 
proved lever  and  a  brake  that  holds  backwards  as  well  as  forwards. 


Manager  of  a  Dime  Museum  :  "  Say  !  One  er  you  ducks  run 
down  ter  the  automobeel  store  and  git  a  tire  repairer  ;  some  Smart 
Aleck's  punctured  the  boer  constrictor  with  his  cane  !" 


The  Chicago  Show 


THE  first  automobile  show  held  in  Chicago,  extending  from  March 
23  to  30,  was  handicapped  both  by  the  weather  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  shows  had  preceded  it  within  a  few  months.     In 
spite  of  this  there  was  a  fair  attendance  of  both  exhibitors  and  visitors 
and  the  Motor  Age  deserves  credit  for  carrying  it  through  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties. 

They  had  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  racing  stand  or  machine, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  ' '  home  trainer ' '  of  bicycle  days.  This 
consisted  of  wide- faced  pulleys  on  which  a  carriage  was  mounted,  and 
a  dial  arrangement  run  by  belting  showed  the  parts  of  a  mile.  Two 
hands  were  used — one  for  each  machine  so  that  the  relative  speed  of 
two  contestants  could  be  watched.  Miles  were  made  in  fifty-seven 
seconds  on  this  and  it  obviated  all  the  dangers  of  racing  on  a  small 
track. 

The  flower  parade  on  the  night  of  the  28th  was  very  attractive, 
first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  a  Mobile  dos-a-dos.  Mr.  Cook 
in  a  Reading  carriage  also  received  much  applause  as  well  as  the  sec- 
ond prize.  Some  of  the  Motor  Age  employes  rigged  up  a  canopy 
and  a  cow  bell  on  a  wheelbarrow  and  called  it  a  Push-a-mobile. 

Some  of  the  exhibitors  report  satisfactory  sales  as  a  result  of  their 
exhibits  and  their  efforts,  all  of  which  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
managers  of  the  show. 

Mr.  Wridgway  of  the  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Company  was 
very  much  in  evidence  assisting  their  Chicago  representative  show 
the  merits  of  these  machines.  Mr.  Knox  and  his  three-wheel  runa- 
bouts attracted  considerable  attention  and  those  who  rode  in  the 
machines  were  highly  pleased  with  the  smoothness  of  operation  and 
the  convenience  of  the  carriage. 

Both  Mr.  Starkweather  and  Mr.  Donsman  were  kept  busy  ex- 
plaining and  demonstrating  the  Milwaukee  machines — both  as  to 
operation  of  the  machines  and  such  details  as  the  burner  and  engine 
construction.  They  exhibited  a  racing  machine,  an  express  wagon 
and  a  five-ton  truck  in  addition  to  their  surrey  and  runabouts. 

The  Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Company  had  one  of  the  largest 
exhibits  and  one  that  was  exceedingly  attractive. 
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The  National  Automobile  and  Electric  carriages  were  liberally 
patronized  and  ran  very  smoothly. 

The  Mobile  Company  and  the  Steam  Vehicle  Company  of 
America  both  created  a  good  impression  in  many  ways. 

Among  the  other  exhibitors  were  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Com- 
pany (motor  bicycles),  Touring  Manufacturing  Company  (electric 
runabouts),  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company,  Hewitt-Lindstrom  Motor 
Vehicle  Company,  O.  V.  Bochelle  (electric  runabouts),  Kelly  Handle- 
bar Company  (lighters  for  gasoline  burners),  American  Roller  Bearing 
Company,  Munger  Vehicle  Tire  Company,  Moffett  Vehicle  Bearing 
Company,  Porter  Storage  Battery  Company,  Badger  Brass  Company 
(lamps)  and  Veeder  Manufacturing  Company  (odometers). 


Liverpool  Trials  of   1901 

MR.  SHRAPNELL  SMITH,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the 
Liverpool  Self- Propelled  Traffic  Association  informs  us  that 
the  entry  forms  for  these  trials  are  now  ready  for  issue  to 
intending  competitors,  a*nd  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested 
can  obtain  full  particulars  from  the  gentleman  named. 

The  Council,  upon  representations  that  a  number  of  vehicles 
will  otherwise  be  debarred  from  competing,  have  decided  to  add  a 
fourth  class.  In  this  new  class,  to  be  known  as  Class  D,  there  are  no 
restrictions  upon  the  tare  or  platform  area,  and  all  the  conditions  pub- 
lished on  June  13,  1900,  apply.  The  minimum  load  to  be  carried  is 
4  tons,  but  an  excess  may  be  declared  as  by  Rule  I.  There  are  no 
alterations  in  Classes  A,  B  and  C,  the  specifications  for  which  remain 
unchanged. 

Below  are  given  particulars  of  this  competition.  The  program 
of  trials  is  as  follows  :  Monday,  June  3,  hill  climbing  contest.  Tues- 
day, June  4,  run  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.  June  5,  Manchester 
to  Liverpool.  June  6,  Liverpool  to  Blackburn.  A  detailed  account 
of  these  trials  was  given  in  our  February  number,  and  we  can  only 
again  express  the  hope  that  America  will  be  well  represented. 


A  24  Horse-Power  Napier  Car 

A  STYLE  of  vehicle  which  is  growing  more  and  more  popular  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America  is  that  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing half-tone.      The  car  shown  is   now   being    constructed  for 
Mr.    Charles  J.    Glidden,  of  Brookline,  Mass. ,  and  will  have  four  cyl- 
inders, giving  24  brake  horse-power.      As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustra- 


Chas.  J.  Glidden's  24  Horse-Power  Napier  Car 


tion,  there  is  great  strength  and  power  in  this  automobile.  Ic  is  capa- 
ble of  carrying  five  passengers,  having  the  favorite  tonneau  body. 

The  maximum  speed  is  about  40  miles  per  hour,  and  sufficient 
gasoline  can  be  carried  to  run  for  200  miles.  The  front  wheels  are  33 
inches  in  diameter,  while  the  rear  ones  are  36  inches.  The  pneumatic 
tires  on  the  front  wheels  are  about  3)2  inches  diameter,  while  the  rear- 
tires  are  4^  inches.  The  frame  is  of  channel  steel,  and  Mossberg 
anti-friction   roller  bearings  are  used  throughout. 

Mr.  Glidden  expects  this  new  car  will  be  finished  about  July  r. 
The  gentleman  named  is  a  member  of  the  Automobile   Club  of  Great 
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Britain   and   Ireland,   the  Automobile  Club  of  America  and  the  New 
England  Automobile  Club. 

The  car  certainly  is  a  strongly  built  and  reliable  vehicle,  and  its 
performances  after  it  reaches  these  shores  will  be  watched  by  our  lead- 
ing automobilists. 


Storage  of  Gasoline 


THE  proper  storing  and  handling  of  gasoline  is  a  question  which 
is  at    times  a  vexing    one,   especially  in  the   case   of   private 
owners.     The  letters  which  follow,  being  written  by  gentlemen 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  storing  and  care  of  gasoline,  will, 
we  feel  sure,  be  read  with  much  interest. 

Never  having  had  any  sort  of  an  accident  with  the  gasoline  I  have 
carried  I  cannot  from  experience  say  what  not  to  do. 

To  avoid  accident  I  should  say  that  the  individual  operating  a 
carriage  in  which  gasoline  is  used  should  buy  his  gasoline  in  the  five- 
gallon,  air-tight  cans  sold  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  These  cans 
come  two  in  a  wooden  case  which  prevents  their  being  injured  in 
transit.  By  using  gasoline  from  such  cans  the  gasoline  will  be  found 
to  have  its  original  strength  when  opened,  and  as  most  carriages  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  more  than  five  gallons  the  can  may  be  entirely 
emptied  when  opened,  avoiding  the  carrying  of  open  vessels  contain- 
ing gasoline  and  so  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  room  or  house  used 
for  storage  ;  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  separated  from  all  other 
buildings,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  accumulate  empty  cans  or 
barrels  or  rubbish  of  any  sort. 

This  room  should  have  ventilation  around  the  bottom,  as  gasoline 
gas  is  heavier  than  air  and  it  would  so  have  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

I  think  that  the  ruling  of  the  fire  underwriters  that  all  gasoline 
storage  houses  should  be  ventilated  from  the  top  is  a  poor  one. 

The  gasoline  should  not  be  poured  in  a  closed  room  in  which 
there  may  be  open  lights. 

I  think  that  all  patent  cans  and  arrangements  are  usually  made  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  manufacturer  and  are  apt  to  leak  and  so  become 
dangerous  on  account  of  their  poor  construction  and  open  parts. 
Understanding  that  gasoline  gas  when  confined  is  explosive,  1  believe 
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that  the  automobihst  will  generally  prefer  to  pour  his  gasoline  in  the 
open  air  and  so  avoid  any  possibility  of  accident. 

Yours  very  truly,  Percy  Owen, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Mgr.  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

The  storage  and  handling  of  gasoline  is  one  of  those  things  of 
which  the  public  have  not  correct  ideas,  and  as  the  unknown  is  always 
feared  more  than  the  known,  so  the  imaginary  dangers  of  gasoline  are 
feared  more  than  the  real  ones.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  gasoline  is 
explosive,  but  this  is  not  true.  It  is  quite  inflammable,  and  if  this  one 
fact  be  kept  in  mind  and  caution  exercised  accordingly,  no  danger 
exists.  The  fluid  should  be  kept  in  tight  cans  so  as  to  prevent  loss 
from  evaporation  and  danger  of  fire  from  the  ignition  of  the  vapor. 
It  should  further  be  kept  in  a  well-ventilated  place  so  that  any  vapor 
may  be  swept  away  by  the  current  of  air.  When  handled  no  fire  or 
lamps  should  be  near  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  all  times 
the  vapor  is  heavier  than  air  and  settles  to  the  ground,  so  that  a  flame 
near  the  ground  is  much  more  dangerous  and  liable  to  ignite  the  vapor 
than  one  placed  above  it.  If  gasoline  vapor  is  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
air  of  a  room  in  proper  proportion,  the  mixture  is  explosive  and  very 
dangerous,  but  the  same  fact  is  true  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  and 
accidents  do  not  frequently  occur  from  that  cause.  The  public  have 
grown  so  accustomed,  however,  to  the  use  of  illuminating  gas  that  they 
no  longer  think  of  it  as  dangerous,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
extremely  so. 

Gasoline  as  a  liquid  cannot  be  exploded.  It  may  be  poured  out 
of  an  ordinary  can  while  burning  with  safety  from  explosion  ;  and 
dropping  a  match  into  a  receptacle  results  only  in  setting  fire  to  the 
slight  amount  of  vapor  escaping  from  the  opening.  The  same  test 
applied  to  a  kerosene  can  would  likely  burst  the  can.  The  reason  is 
that  the  gasoline  vapor  is  too  rich  too  explode  ;  while  the  kerosene, 
evaporating  much  more  slowly,  may  form  with  the  air  in  the  can  an 
explosive  mixture.  The  fires  in  connection  with  the  use  of  gasoline 
commonly  termed  ' '  explosions ' '  by  the  ordinary  newspaper  reporter 
are  simply  cases  where  gasoline  vapor  is  ignited  from  some  source  of 
fire,  and  have  not  been  explosions  proper.  Knowing  these  facts  we 
store  our  gasoline  in  an  outbuilding  as  required  by  the  insurance  laws 
and  handle  it  in  cans  open  only  at  the  top.  If  by  accident  any  gaso- 
line on  the  outside  of  said  can  caught  fire  it  would  simply  burn  off  and 
unless  the  can  became  sufficiently  heated  to  boil  the  gasoline  contained 
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therein  no  fire  other  than  a  small  flame  at  the  mouth  would  result, 
whereas  if  the  can  had  a  spigot  at  the  bottom,  which  leaked  to  any 
amount,  the  fire  would  continue  to  burn  at  the  leak  and  probably 
cause  trouble. 

We  make  our  tanks  as  nearly  seamless  as  possible  and  flange, 
rivet  and  solder  the  necessary  seams,  which  arrangement  secures  a  safe 
reservoir  on  our  vehicle.  We  further  place  this  reservoir  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  vehicle  so  that  any  leakage  will  drop  to  the  ground  and 
not  be  liable  to  take  fire  from  the  muffler  or  motor.  As  a  result,  we 
have  never  had,  in  our  ten  years'  experience,  anything  that  could  be 
called  an  explosion  and  only  one  fire,  which  was  due  to  the  overturn- 
ing of  a  partly  finished  vehicle  not  having  a  stopper  in  the  gasoline 
tank.  This  allowed  the  liquid  to  spill  into  the  motor  and  catch  fire,  a 
result  which  would  likely  happen  if  a  kerosene  lamp  were  overturned. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  men  of  all  degrees  of  careless- 
ness handling  this  liquid,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  record  is  a  good  one. 
We  have  had  leaky  tanks,  overturned  vehicles  and  many  odd  experi- 
ences during  the  period  mentioned,  but  having  no  pressure  in  our 
tanks  a  leak  is  generally  observed  before  it  becomes  very  large,  and 
having  no  open  fire  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  flame  from  the 
motor  to  the  gasoline. 

We  further  provide  the  filling  aperture  with  safety  gauze,  so  that 
looking  into  the  tank  with  a  lighted  match  to  see  how  much  gasoline 
there  is,  as  is  sometimes  done  (see  Autocar,  March  16,  1901,  page 
248),  is  not  necessarily  dangerous.  We  are  confident  that  with  our 
arrangement  and  with  remembrance  that  gasoline  is  quite  inflammable, 
the  handling  and  use  of  a  gasoline  vehicle  is  as  free  from  danger  as 
any  vehicle  can  be.  Duryea  Power  Company, 

C.  E.  Duryea,  Vice-President. 

Reading,  Pa. 

It  has  been  said  that  ' '  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Perhaps  this  can  be  aptly  applied  to  the  common  understanding  of  the 
handling  and   storage  of  the  volatile  product  of  petroleum  known   in 
the  United  States  as  gasoline  and  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as 
motor  spirits  or  petrol. 

The  question  of  storage  of  gasoline,  since  the  introduction  and 
general  use  of  automobiles,  has  been  one  toward  which  no  small 
amount  of  attention  has  been  directed,  and  is  one  which  those 
using  gasoline   should   fully  understand.      The  dangers  attending  the 
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use  of  gasoline  have  been  almost  always  exaggerated  by  the  press  and 
insurance  companies,  yet  the  subject  of  storage  and  the  handling  of  it 
in  quantities  for  the  accommodation  of  users  of  automobiles  is  one 
which  should  receive  careful  and  intelligent  attention.  If  properly 
stored  and  handled,  gasoline  is  as  harmless  as  water.  Insurance  com- 
panies demand  that  where  gasoline  is  kept  in  quantity  it  be  stored  in 
some  place  with  low  temperature. 

An  accident  occurred  not  long  ago  on  one  of  our  streets  quite 
startling  in  its  effects.  Some  workmen  left  a  bright  tin  can  rilled  with 
gasoline  standing  on  the  sidewalk  during  a  hot  day  in  July  with  the 
sun's  rays  pouring  down  on  it.  The  contents  of  the  can  exploded, 
with,  however,  no  more  serious  results  than  the  total  absence  of  the  can. 

One  of  the  least  considered,  last  thought  of,  and  yet  one  which 
should  be  reckoned  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  gasoline  is  the  following  :  The  tendency  of  this  gas  arising  from  the 
fluid  during  damp  or  heavy  weather  to  bowl  along  the  floor  of  a  build- 
ing in  vapor  form,  if  any  quantity  of  it  be  left  exposed.  In  the  days 
before  gasoline  was  thought  to  be  of  any  commercial  value  it  was 
thrown  away  in  vast  quantities  as  a  waste  product,  and  small  brooks 
of  gasoline  were  to  be  found  running  into  the  East  River  from  all  the 
big  refineries.  An  owner  of  one  of  these  works  told  me  that  on  damp 
days  he  could  often  see  a  gray  ball  of  the  gasoline  vapor,  almost  invis- 
ible, rolling  across  the  meadows.  Boys' at  times  would  leave  a  bonfire 
smoldering  on  the  meadow,  and  once  in  a  while  a  ball  of  this  vapor 
would  come  in  contact  with  a  flame  of  fire  and  the  result  would  be  a 
serious  conflagration. 

In  any  well  regulated  automobile  storage  and  repair  station  you 
will  find  only  electricity  used  for  furnishing  the  light  and  power.  Gas- 
oline can  be  stored  in  quantity  with  safety  only  by  having  a  proper 
gasoline  tank  constructed,  or  simply  storing  in  the  barrels  in  which  it 
is  received.  This  latter  method  saves  about  3  per  cent. ,  which  is  lost 
if  transferred  to  another  receptacle.  A  faucet  can  be  inserted  in  the 
barrel  and  the  fluid  drawn  as  the  demand  requires.  There  should  also 
be  a  cover  over  this  barrel. 

In  the  quiet  old  city  of  Philadelphia,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a 
would-be  chauffeur  and  two  mechanics  he  had  engaged  to  repair  his 
automobile,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  and  serious  injury  of  the  other 
two  men.  With  incredible  carelessness,  a  blow-pipe  was  used  under- 
neath the  gasoline  tank  in  mending  a  leak,  with  the  dreadful  results 
above  mentioned. 
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Practically,  all  the  fires  arising  from  gasoline  used  in  automobiles 
have  been  in  those  vehicles  in  which  gasoline  was  under  pressure  and 
the  gas  used  for  fuel  to  generate  steam.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  single 
fire  caused  by  the  use  of  gasoline  in  any  of  the  ordinary  types  of  well- 
constructed  hydro-carbon  or  internal  combustion  motors.  In  some  of 
the  foreign  types  which  employ  hot  tube  ignition  there  is,  of  course,  a 
slight  element  of  danger,  but  in  the  best  class  of  American-made  gas- 
oline carriages  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 

In  several  of  the  internal  combustion  motors  the  gasoline 
is  fed  by  gravity,  the  amount  being  regulated  by  a  needle  valve 
into  the  carbureter.  The  electric  cables  are  heavily  insulated,  there 
is  no  open  fire  or  flame,  and  no  possibility  of  causing  fire  or  ex- 
plosion. 

Almost  all  municipalities  have  particular  regulations  regarding  the 
care  and  storage  of  the  volatile  products  of  petroleum,  and  consider- 
ing the  enormous  use  of  the  light  petroleum  oils,  ranging  in  a  thou- 
sand industries  from  the  huge  city  gas  works  to  the  humble  peanut- 
roaster  on  the  sidewalk,  it  can  be  seen  that  with  any  reasonable  degree 
of  care,  gasoline  is  a  safe  and  most  useful  product.  When  under 
great  pressure  and  mixed  with  the  correct  amount  of  air,  it  is,  of 
course,  highly  explosive — hence  its  value  in  the  automobile  engine. 

The  principal  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  storage  and  handling 
of  gasoline  is  that  it  should  never  be  brought  near  to  an  open  flame. 
Even  at  a  distance  of  many  feet  the  invisible  gas  forming  may  ignite 
with  disastrous  results.  It  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  in  closed  metal 
receptacles,  and  drawn  off  in  quantities  as  required.  Electric  light 
only  should  be  used  for  illumination  where  liquid  gasoline  is  present. 

For  use  in  motor  vehicles  the  writer  prefers  to  use  the  ordinary 
stove  gasoline,  put  up  by  the  Pratt  Works  in  five  or  ten  gallon  tins, 
as  these  tins  are  hermetically  sealed  and  the  contents  usually  corre- 
spond with  the  ordinary  vehicle  tank  ;  thus  at  once  furnishing  a  safe 
and  convenient  method  of  storing  and  handling. 

The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  gasoline  in  automobiles  has  caused 
several  forms  of  specially  constructed  metal  tanks  of  convenient  shape 
and  design  to  appear  on  the  market.  As  the  public  becomes  more 
accustomed  to  the  volatile  nature  of  gasoline,  methods  of  storing  and 
handling  will  doubtless  improve,  until  the  fire  risk  will  lie  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

New  York  City.  A.  Warp  Chamberlin. 
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In  regard  to  the  storage  of  gasoline,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
done  and  that  is  to  have  an  hermetically  sealed  vessel  placed  outside 
of  your  building  in  some  manner.  This  could  be  arranged  with  a 
pump  or  a  faucet,  which  has  to  be  opened  with  a  key  to  prevent  inter- 
ference. L.  B.  Smyser. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  New  York  World  had  two  styles  of  delivery  wagons  on  trial 
for  four  months  with  instructions  to  give  them  as  hard  a  test  as  they 
could  be  put  to.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  ' '  Mobile  ' '  Company 
offered  to  release  the  World  from  its  contract  if  it  so  desired.  The 
statement  was  made  to  them  :  4 '  You  know  now  as  much  about  these 
wagons  as  the  '  Mobile  '  Company  does.  If  you  take  them  you  must 
take  them  entirely  at  your  own  risk  and  without  any  guarantee  of  any 
kind.  You  are  at  entire  liberty  to  break  the  contract  if  you  wish  to 
after  this  trial."  The  reply  of  Mr.  Seitz,  the  business  manager  of 
the  World,  was  :  ' '  How  quick  can  you  deliver  them  ?  Rush  them 
without  a  moment' s  delay. ' ' 

This  company  has  from  the  first  opened  its  factory  to  the  public 
and  has  offered  to  pay  for  any  information  from  experts  that  would 
lead  to  the  use  of  better  material  or  a  suggestion  for  better  workman- 
ship. It  has  said,  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was  uttering  strict  truth, 
that  if  a  purchaser  came  to  the  factory  and  offered  $5,000  for  a  car- 
riage the  company  could  build  no  better  carriage  than  that  which  it 
ordinarily  turns  out.  A  curious  demonstration  of  this  was  recently 
made.  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  the  one-legged  bicycle  rider  who  rides  down 
the  stairs,  which  are  hoisted  to  the  top  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  in 
the  show  there,  after  long  investigation  recently  came  to  the  factory 
and  ordered  a  ' '  Mobile. ' '  The  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Haddow, 
simply  gave  instructions  to  go  out  into  the  stock  room  and  take  out  a 
machine  and  paint  it  white.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  possible 
effort  would  have  been  made  to  render  this  machine  absolutely  perfect 
as  the  man  is  to  daily  risk  his  life  on  it,  and  no  pains  or  expense  would 
have  been  spared  on  the  part  of  the  ' '  Mobile  ' '  Company.  The  super- 
intendent's  action  simply  confirms  the  statement  which  the  company 
has  repeatedly  put  forth. 


Among  the  Clubs 


(Secrrtaries  of clubs  and  chairmen  of  committees  are  requested  to 
send  in  items  of  news  for  use  in  this  departmerit.  ) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

THE  following  is  part  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Automobile  Club  of    New  England,   referring  to 
their  method  of  handling  gasoline,  and  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  our  April  number. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Stevens  has  given  the  impression  in  his  article 
that  our  gasoline  tank  is  quite  an  elaborate  affair,  whereas  it  is  really 
quite  simple. 

It  is  merely  a  tank  open  at  one  end,  which  holds,  I  think,  two 
gallons,  and  has  a  valve  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  gasoline  to  run 
out,  or  to  shut  it  off  when  a  member  has  enough,  and  an  arrangement 
so  that  different  size  pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  bottom,  depending 
on  how  large  an  opening  the  gasoline  tank  has  which  is  to  be  filled. 
The  tank  has  marks  embossed  on  the  side  so  that  the  man  can  tell 
exactly  how  much  gasoline  has  run  out  and  charge  accordingly. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  show  when  a  member  has  enough,  as 
it  is  only  a  question  of  giving  a  member  all  he  wants. 

At  present  we  store  our  gasoline  in  large  iron  tanks  out  in  a  field, 
but  after  the  frost  is  all  out  of  the  ground,  we  hope  to  have  an 
arrangement  so  that  the  tanks  will  be  buried  in  the  ground  and  then 
by  putting  on  air  pressure  temporarily  force  the  gasoline  out  through 
a  flexible  pipe  until  a  member  receives  all  he  wants,  then  the  air  pres- 
sure will  be  taken  off.  By  this  arrangement  the  gasoline  will  not  be 
kept  under  pressure.  This  method  was  used  by  the  New  England 
Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Company  at  Newport  last  summer 
quite  successfully,  I  believe. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.   E.   McOuesten,  Secretary. 

PRINCETON,   N.   J. 

Our  club  has  just  been  formed  and  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  There 
are  a  quite  a  number  of  men  here  who  have  automobiles,  but  have  not 
brought  them  down  as  yet.      Next  year  we  hope  to  increase  our  mem- 
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bership.  We  hope  to  have  two  runs  this  spring  before  college  closes, 
one  to  Asbury  Park  and  the  other  to  Philadelphia.  We  may  extend 
our  second  trip  to  Atlantic  City.  Yours  truly, 

Charles  H.   Dugro, 
Secretary  Princeton  University  Automobile  Club. 

NEW    YORK. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America  has  already  broken  the  ice  in 
the  matter  of  Spring  and  Summer  runs,  the  initial  one  taking  place 
March  30,  the  objective  point  being  Westchester  Country  Club.  About 
eighteen  carriages  took  part,  and  the  event  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
Other  runs  are  scheduled  as  follows  :  April  27,  Babylon,  L.  I. ;  May 
11,  Hopatcong  ;  May  18,  Morris  Park  (if  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made) ;  May  25,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  June  8,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, April  1 8,  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

ROCHESTER,    X.    Y. 

The  first  Spring  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Automobile  Club  was 
held  April  8,  at  the  club  rooms,  Hotel  Livingston,  that  city.  Fred- 
erick Sager,   Secretary. 

AUTOMOBILE    CLUB    OF    NEW    JERSEY. 

The  Contest  and  Runs  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
New  Jersey,  held  the  following  runs  during  April  :  April  7,  to  The 
Kensington,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  April  14,  to  the  Ruclere  House,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.;  April  21,  to  the  Mandeville  House,  Pompton  Plains, 
N.  J. ;  on  Sunday,  April  28,  a  run  will  be  made  to  the  Hotel  Central, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  club  invited  members  of  the  North  Jersey 
Automobile  Club  to  participate  in  the  Ridgewood  run.  On  Memorial 
Day  this  club  intends  to  hold  what  is  termed  a  Spring  parade.  Par- 
ticulars regarding  this  will  be  published  later. 

PROVIDENCE,   R.    I. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  rooms  of  the  Rhode  Island  Auto- 
mobile Club  took  place  Wednesday,  March  13.  It  was  voted  that  the 
sum  of  $100  be  given  to  the  fund  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
for  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  guide  posts  along  the  public  high- 
ways. The  affair  was  arranged  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Hibbard,  Prescott  Knight,  Jonathan  Chase,  Dr.  Julian  A.  Chase  and 
Charles  O.  Read. 
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BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bridgeport  Automobile  Club  was  held 
April  1.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  Thomas  P.  Taylor  took  the 
chair.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  Jona- 
than Godfrey  ;  Vice-President,  Louis  Cassier  ;  Secretary,  Frank  W. 
Bolande  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  E.  Griffin  ;  Consulting  Engineer,  Henry 
M.  Hills  ;  Board  of  Governors  (for  one  year),  Clinton  Barnum  See- 
ley,  John  C.  Spiers  ;  (for  two  years),  Charles  C.  Godfrey,  George  W. 
Hills.  The  Board  of  Governors  reported  that  Dr.  Sydney  Bishop 
and  Gregory  S.  Bryan  had  been  elected  to  membership.  A  cer- 
tain sum  had  been  informally  pledged  to  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  to  apply  to  the  work  of  providing  suitable  sign  posts  for  the 
highways,  pointing  out  the  best  roads  for  automobiles.  It  was  decided 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  placing  signs  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridge- 
port and  have  the  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  club.  Hart- 
ford automobilists  will  be  communicated  with  in  an  effort  to  secure 
their  cooperation.  The  headquarters  for  the  coming  season  will  be  at 
the  ' '  Locomobile  ' '  Company's  handsome  new  factory  at  Seaside  Park. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the  company  for  the  privileges  accorded 
the  club.  If  enough  members  desire  to  have  their  carriages  cared  for 
the  same  as  in  a  livery  stable  a  storage  station  will  be  established  in 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  club  now  numbers  twenty-six  active  mem- 
bers and  looks  forward  to  a  season  of  rare  sport.  The  Runs  and  Tours 
Committee,  composed  of  Arthur  K.  L.  Watson,  Clinton  Barnum  See- 
ley  and  Thomas  E.  Griffin,  are  preparing  a  program  of  interesting- 
runs  for  the  summer.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  these  will  consume 
two  or  three  days. 


Two  Interesting  Vehicles 

IT  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  herewith  illustration  of  a  piano  wagon 
recently   built  by  the   St.    Louis  Motor  Carriage   Company,  St. 
Louis,  for  the  Jesse  French   Piano  and   Organ  Company  of  the 
same  city. 

The  wagon  has  been  in  service  about  eight  weeks,  during  which 
time  it  has  covered  about  one  thousand  miles.     It  is  driven  by  double- 


Gasoline  Piano  Delivery  Wagon 

cylinder  variable-speed  gasoline  engine  of  15-horse  power.  The  cost 
of  operation  has  been  very  low,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  one 
gallon  of  gasoline  costing  9^  cents  will  run  the  wagon  about  ten  miles. 
The  rear  wheels  are  38  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  front  ones 
are  36  inches.  Solid  tires  are  used.  The  wagon  is  strongly  built, 
and  although  the  transportation  of  pianos  is  somewhat  heavy  work  it 
stands  up  to  it  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  All  of  the  machinery 
is  below  the  platform  and  the  general  arrangement  gives  the  maximum 
amount  of  space  for  carrying.  The  capacity  for  work  of  this  machine 
has   been   a   surprise   to   many.      It  covers   one  day  in  actual  service 
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delivering  pianos,  69  miles.  The  weight  of  the  wagon  with  sufficient 
water  and  gasoline  for  a  75-mile  run  is  about  3,660  pounds.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  pounds  is  supposed  to  be  the  load,  but  frequently  more 
than  three  thousand  pounds  has  been  carried.  The  owners  have 
already  discovered  that  where  two  wagons  were  formerly  used  this 
wagon  has  been  doing  the  same  work,  thus  dispensing  with  the  force 
of  men  who  operated  the  other  wagon. 

The  wagon  is  intended  to  carry  three  pianos,  and  is  operated  by 
one  man. 


Gasoline  'Bus 


The  other  illustration  is  that  of  a  'bus  built  by  the  same  company. 
Fifteen  passengers  can  be  carried  by  this  vehicle.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
25  horse-power  two-cylinder  engine.  It  is  capable  of  running  at  any 
speed  up  to  20  miles  per  hour.  Its  ability  to  climb  hills  has  been  a 
matter  of  pleasant  surprise  to  all.  The  distance  between  Nashville  and 
Lewisburg  is  sixty  miles. 

One  striking  feature  of  both  vehicles  is  the  great  wheel-base,  a 
most  desirable  thing  in  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  good  points 
they  possess. 


Graphite  for  Engine  Slides 

A  GENTLEMAN   in    Providence,    R.   L,  writes  as   follows   con- 
cerning the  use  of  graphite  for  automobiles  : 

"  I  have  already  given  Dixon's  Graphite  Pipe  Joint  Com- 
pound quite  a  test  and  find  it  exceedingly  satisfactory.  I  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  recommend  it  to  the  Columbia  Sales  Department 
here  in  Providence  for  their  automobile  repair  shop.  I  am  also  using 
Dixon's  finely  pulverized  flake  graphite,  No.  635,  mixed  with  cylinder 
oil  in  a  sight- feed  lubricator  and  mixed  with  engine  oil  for  all  parts 
of  my  steam  carriage  needing  lubrication,  and  think  it  is  just  what 
I  have  been  looking  for. 

' '  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  steam  carriages, 
notably  '  Locomobiles  '  and  '  Mobiles, '  have  vertical  engine  slides  with 
absolutely  no  provision  made  for  lubrication,  excepting  the  occasional 
dropping  of  oil  on  them  from  an  oil  can.  The  vertical  position  of  the 
slides  and  the  motion  of  the  cross -head  together  tend  to  work  all  the 
oil  off  the  slide  on  to  the  ground  in  a  very  few  revolutions  of  the  en- 
gine so  that  the  slides  practically  run  dry  all  the  time.  This  mechan- 
ical fault  of  construction  will  be  largely  remedied  by  the  use  of  graph- 
ite mixed  with  engine  oil.  I  expect  that  part  of  the  graphite  will  be 
retained  on  the  slides  after  all  the  oil  has  dropped  on  the  ground." 

As  flake  graphite  has  a  mechanical  affinity  for  metal  surfaces, 
there  is  probably  no  doubt  that  the  expectations  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  will  be  fulfilled.  We  may  add  that  any  one  interested  in  this 
subject  can  easily  make  test  for  himself,  as  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ,  will  gladly  send  suitable  samples  to 
anv  one  interested. 


It  is  about  time  a  little  conservatism  was  let  into  the  automobile 
business.  The  public  is  growing  weary  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  generally  regarding  automobiles.  The  public  has  from 
the  very  first  been  led  to  expect  a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  average 
automobile.  Now  that  so  many  manufacturers  are  unable  to  practi- 
cally demonstrate  claims  made,  a  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in.  This 
is  only  natural,  however,  and  inevitably  follows  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  has  characterized  the  automobile  industry  during  the  last 
year  or  so. 
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Lubricating  Oils  for  Explosive  Motors 

THE  matter  of  proper  lubrication  of  explosive  motors  is  one 
which  ought  to  greatly  interest  users.  There  seem  to  be  so 
many  automobilists  who  give  so  little  attention  to  this  that  it 
is  little  wonder  so  much  trouble  is  experienced.  In  this  connection  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  quote  from].  Veitch  Wilson's  excellent  little  book, 
called  "  Lubrication  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  Cycles."  In  comparing 
the  matter  of  proper  lubrication  of  steam  and  gas  engine  cylinders,  he 
says  :  ' '  The  fundamental  difference  in  respect  to  lubrication  between 
steam  and  gas  engines  consists  for  the  most  part  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  moisture  due  to  the  condensation  of 
steam,  provides  in  a  slight  degree  for  the  reduction  of  friction  in  the 
cylinders  and  valves,  while  in  the  latter  the  intense  heat  of  the  suc- 
cessive and  rapid  explosions  leaves  the  cylinder  absolutely  dry  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  oil  introduced  for  lubrication. 

"  Fatty  oils,"  he  says,  "when  used  for  lubricating  cylinders  of 
explosive  engines  are  so  affected  by  the  heat  as  to  be  partially  decom- 
posed and  resolved  into  their  elements  as  stearic  acid  and  oleic  acid, 
and  the  conversion  of  these  into  pitch.  This,  of  course,  makes  their 
use  inadmissible.  Mineral  oils  are  not  decomposed  by  heat,  at  certain 
temperatures  they  are  converted  into  gas,  but  return  to  their  liquid 
form  without  any  chemical  change  as  the  temperature  falls.  The  be- 
havior of  mineral  oils  when  exposed  to  heat  varies  greatly,  not  only 
in  respect  to  their  boiling  or  volatilizing  point,  but  in  respect  to  loss  of 
body  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  obvious  that  any  oil,  the  boiling  point 
of  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  working  temperature  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used,  is  useless  as  a  lubricant,  as,  even  should  it  in  part  re- 
tain the  form  of  oil,  its  body  must  be  so  attenuated  as  to  be  valueless 
as  a  medium  in  the  reduction  of  friction.  But,  although  the  boiling- 
point  of  an  oil  may  be  so  high  as  to  ensure  its  stability  at  ordinary 
working  temperatures,  it  is  still  possible  that  its  body  may  have  been 
so  much  reduced  at  that  temperature  as  to  render  it  wholly  inefficient 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  the  oil  to  be  used  in  the  cylinders  of  an  explosive  engine  should 
not  only  have  a  boiling  point  well  above  that  of  the  working  tempera- 
ture of  the  cylinders,  but  at  that  temperature  it  should  retain  sufficient 
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body  to  insure  the  presence  of  an  effective  film  of  oil  between  the  cyl- 
inder walls  and  the  piston. ' ' 

To  insure  satisfaction,  lubricating  oils  for  use  in  cylinders  of  ex- 
plosive engines  should  not  be  liable  to  decomposition  with  liberation  of 
acids  and  production  of  pitch  at  working  temperatures.  If  of  mineral 
origin  it  must  not  volatilize  to  any  great  extent,  nor  emit  offensive 
fumes  at  working  temperatures,  nor  produce  carbonaceous  deposits  in 
either  cylinders  or  valves.  The  body  at  working  temperature  ought 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  good  steam  cylinder  oil  at  similar  tempera- 
tures. It  should  be  sufficiently  fluid  at  normal  temperatures  to  permit 
of  its  easy  introduction  to  the  cylinder  or  crank  chamber  by  the  ordi- 
nary appliances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
offensive  odors  caused  by  the  use  of  lubricating  oils,  which  do  not 
possess  the  proper  elements,  would  be  reduced  if  more  care  were  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  oils  to  be  used. 


Book  Review 

THE  second  annual  edition  of  Lee  s  American  Automobile  Annual 
has  been  received.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
more  particularly  to  a  history  of  the  automobile.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  information  regarding  the  explosion 
motor  as  applied  to  horseless  vehicles,  though  of  course  the  steam 
and  electric  vehicles  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  The  book 
contains  numerous  illustrations  and  is  bound  in  leather,  being  of  pock- 
et-book size.  There  are  270  pages,  and  to  those  interested  in  au- 
tomobiles the  work  ought  to  prove  of  value.  Published  by  Laird 
&   Lee,   Chicago. 


The  flash  point  of  the  various  hydrocarbons  cannot  always  be 
remembered  off  hand.  Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  flash  points 
of  a  number  : 

Brandy,    ..... 

Whisky, 

Gin,  .  ... 

Petroleum,         .... 
Ordinary  high-test  petroleum,    . 


Flash  Point. 

Fire  Point 

69 

92 

72 

96 

72 

IOI 

73 

IO4 

.    1 10-120 

140-160 

Endurance    Contest   of  Long   Island   Auto- 
mobile Club 

THE  Long  Island  Automobile  Club's  endurance   contest  which 
took  place  Saturday,  April  20,  was  in  all  respects  a  decided 
success.      The  number  of  entries  was  quite  encouraging,  and 
the  crowd  which  turned  out  to  witness  the  event  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  automobile  by  all  classes. 


Fig.  1.     Willett's   Point,  L.  I. 


The  contest  was  designed  primarily  to  demonstrate  the  practic- 
ability of  the  modern  automobile  and  its  ability  to  overcome  any  diffi- 
culties which  might  beset  it  when  on  the  road.  That  the  vehicles 
which  entered  clearly  showed  great  efficiency  was  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  carriages  which  "got  through." 

There  could  not  be  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  proving  to  a 
sceptical  public  the  practicability  of  automobiles  than  that  adopted  by 
the  Long  Island  organization  in  this  its  first  test. 

The  object  sought  by  the  members  was  laudable  and  might  well 
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be  imitated  by  automobile  clubs  alt  over  the  country.  Races  are  of 
course  good  things  for  a  certain  class  of  automobilists,  but  the  average 
man  is  looking  for  a  motor  vehicle  which  will  ' '  get  there ' '  with  at 
least  as  much  certainty  as  a  horse-drawn  vehicle. 

The  drawing  up  of  plans  for  this  contest  necessitated  much  work 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  matter  in  charge.  It  was  necessary 
to  go  over  the  route  several  times,  take  numerous  photographs, 
measurement  of  grades,  etc. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton  while  on  one  of  these  preliminary  runs. 


Fig.  2.     East  Norwich,  L.  I. 

These  will  give  some  idea  of  the  roads  at  different  points  along  the 
course. 

Fig.  i  was  taken  at  Willett's  Point  (near  Bayside)  on  the  North 
Shore.  In  the  front  carriage  is  President  Adams  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Pardington.  In  the  second  carriage,  Treasurer  Frederick  Webb  and 
Mr.  Hopins.  The  first  three  are  members  of  the  Long  Island  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  Mr.  Hopins  is  with  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Telephone  Company.  In  the  last  carriage — a  surrey — is  Mr.  H.  S. 
Chapin,  of  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  and  Captain  Ford,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  This  point  is  about  where  the  East  River  meets  the 
Sound.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a  favorite  spot  for  riders,  drivers 
and  cyclists,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  extremely  popular  for  auto- 
mobilists. 
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Fig.  2  is  of  East  Norwich,  on  the  road  between  Oyster  Bay  and 
Massapequa.  This  road  runs  through  Jericho  and  Hicksville.  The 
carriage  is  a  Winton,  owned  by  President  Adams,  of  the  Long  Island 
Automobile  Club. 

Fig.  3  is  the  beginning  of  the  Jericho  Pike,  one  of  the  oldest 
macadam  roads  on  Long  Island.  This  is  an  almost  straight  road  from 
Jamaica  to  Jericho,  running  through  Queens,  Mineola  and  Westbury. 
The  carriage  is  owned  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Chapin,  who  with  Mr.  Adams, 


Fig.  3.     Beginning  of  Jericho  Pike 


occupies  the  front  seat.  On  the  rear  seat  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Pardington,  of 
the^Long  Island  Automobile  Club  and  Mr.  William  T.  Wintringham, 
one  of  the  oldest  bicyclists  in  this  country. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  give  additional  facts  regarding  the  race 
itself,  with  numerous  other  illustrations  showing  the  various  machines 
as  they^appeared  on  the  occasion  of  this  interesting  and  instructive 
event. 


Uncle  Jethro's  Will 

By  JOE  LINCOLN 

u/\H,   my  poor  nerves!"  whined  Uncle  Jethro.      "I'm  a  goner 
\^J     this  time,  Luther.      Be  a  good   boy,  and  look  arter  Tabby, 
won't  yer?" 

Luther  Taylor,  sitting  beside  the  bed  and  holding  Uncle  Jethro' s 
hand,  mopped  his  own  bald  pate ! and  promised  to  be  a  "good  boy," 
"But  you  ain't  goin'  ter  die,  Uncle,"  he  added.  "  I've  seen  you 
sicker'  n  this  afore  now. ' ' 

"I  ain't,  hey?  Who  told  yer  I  wan't?  Don't  yer  s'pose  I 
know  whether  I'm  goin'  ter  die  or  not?  Think  everybody's  a  born 
gump  jest  'cause  you  be?"  The  last  question,  which  the  invalid 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  was  followed  by  a  fit  of  gasping, 
coughing  and  ejaculations.  "Condemn  this  consarned  phthisic!" 
groaned  the  sufferer.  "Here  I've  spent  fourteen  dollars  and  aha' f 
on  that  fool  doctor,  and  he  ain't  done  me  one  mite  of  good  !  I  wisht 
I  had  him  here  ;  he'd  be  a  sicker  man  than  I  be,  I  tell  yer  that  !" 
Mr.  Taylor,  evidently  being  used  to  his  aged  relative's  outbursts, 
made  no  answer,  but  stroked  his  grizzled  chin  whisker  meditatively. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  nerves  !"  wheezed  Uncle  Jethro.  "  Where's  Tabby? 
Don't  she  know  I'm  goin'  fast?  'Course  she  does,"  he  added  ;  "but 
she  knows  I've  left  her  the  bulk  of  my  money,  and  so  she  don't  care 
how  quick  I  git  through.      Where  is  she,  anyhow?" 

' '  Last  I  see  of  her  she  was  out  in  the  stable  talkin'  ter  McCue.  I 
wouldn'  t  wonder  if  she  was  there  yit. ' ' 

"  See  here,  Lute  !  You  don't  cal'late  there's  anything  goin'  on 
between  them  two,  do  yer  ?  Any  sparkin'  or  nothin'  of  that  sort  ? 
Gals  will  be  gals,  yer  know." 

"Tabby's  goin'  on  forty  year  old,"  drawled  the  nephew,  drily. 
"'Seems  'f  she  might  be  trusted  ter  look  arter  herself  by  this  time, 
and  not  heave  herself  away  on  a  stable  boy.  Guess  there  ain'  t  nothin' 
to  worry  about  on  that  score.  Wall,"  he  said,  rising,  "I  must  be 
goin'  out  ter  look  arter  the  horse  now.  I'll  tell  Tabby  yer  want  ter 
see  her.  Don't  you  worry  about  dyin',  Uncle  Jethro.  You'll  be 
feelin'  a  heap  better  in  an  hour  or  so. ' ' 

"  I   tell  yer  I   won't,  neither  !"  said  the  sick  man,  in  a  roar  that 
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ended  in  a  wheeze.  "I  tell  yer  I'm  pretty  nigh  through.  Jest's 
likes  not  I'll  be  gone  time  you  git  back  inter  the  house.  Look  out 
fer  your  sister  Tabby,  now?     Don't " 

Uncle  Jethro  broke  off  here  to  rail  at  his  phthisic,  and  Luther 
went  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs,  pondering  deeply.  Although 
he  had  pretended  that  his  uncle's  suggestion  regarding  Tabitha's  love- 
making  was  absurd,  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  so.  Tabitha  was  a 
devout  believer  in  the  Swedenborgian  creed,  but  she  was  anchored  no 
more  firmly  to  its  tenets  than  to  the  belief  that  to  be  an  '  'old  maid ' ' 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  earthly  disgrace.  Her  brother  knew 
this,  and  feared  she  would  let  no  chance  slip  to  escape  the  stigma.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  her  the  wife  of  some  honest,  sincere  man, 
but  he  was  far  from  certain  that  Mr.  Roderick  McCue  came  under 
that  head. 

The  latter  gentleman  hailed  from  New  York,  and  was  head  groom 
at  the  stables  belonging  to  Professor  Brassey  P.  Lyndum,  at  that 
distinguished  individual's  summer  estate  on  Cape  Cod.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  no  further  introduction  of  the  illustrious  Lyndum  is 
necessary.  It  may  be  that  the  gentle  reader  is  himself  one  of  the 
"  suffering  millions  who  have  been  dragged  from  consumption's  raven- 
ing jaws  by  Lyndum' s  Lung  Preserver."  Perchance  Lyndum' s  Liver 
Lotion  has  lifted  his  foot  from  the  brink  of  the  proverbial  grave  and 
placed  it  upon  a  pleasanter  resting  place.  At  least  we  are  certain  that 
the  professor's  likeness,  with  one  hand  raised  to  heaven  and  the  other 
pointing  to  a  box  of  Lyndum' s  Phcenix  Pills,  has  more  than  once  been 
spread  before  him  on  the  front  page  of  his  morning  paper. 

The  great  Brassey  P.,  however,  and  the  equally  great  Mrs. 
Brassey  P., — who  had  once  been  Mademoiselle  Vivian,  the  celebrat- 
ed lecturer  on  female  beauty  and  the  means  of  preserving  it — were  not 
occupying  the  Cape  Cod  mansion  at  the  time  of  our  story.  It  was 
now  the  first  of  October  and  the  Lyndums  had  been  for  a  month  at 
Lenox.  Luther  Taylor  and  Tabitha  were  installed  in  the  servant's 
lodge  as  caretakers,  and  Mr.  McCue  had  remained  to  look  after  the 
horses  and  carriages  until  such  time  as  the  latter  should  been  sent  for. 
Uncle  Jethro,  in  his  chronically  dying  state,  was  the  perpetual  guest  oi 
his  nephew  and  niece  and  occupied  the  best  chamber  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  old  gentleman,  the  reputed  sum  of  whose  wealth  varied 
— according  to  the  imagination  of  the  person  mentioning  it — from 
$1,000  to  $50,000,  was  known  to  have  made  a  will  leaving  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  to  his  niece.      Mr.  McCue  had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  the 
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will,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  they,  together  with  Uncle  Jethro's 
ill  health,  may  have  helped  to  kindle  the  fires  of  love  in  his  manly 
breast. 

When  Luther  reached  the  stable  he  found  that  Tabitha  had  gone 
on  to  feed  the  pigs  and  that  Mr.  McCue  was  cleaning  the  automobile 
surrey.  Word  had  been  received  a  few  days  before  to  ship  the  horses 
and  carriages  to  New  York  at  once  and  the  animals  and  a  part  of  the 
vehicles  had  already  gone. 

"  When's  the  go-cart  goin  '  ?  "  inquired  Luther,  who  had  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  what  he  called  a  ' '  steam  baby  carriage. ' ' 

"  Guess  I'll  ship  her  tomorrer  ;  "  said  Mr.  McCue.  "  You  don't 
seem  ter  be  stuck  on  autofe.     Got  a  grudge  against  'em,  haven't  yer  ?  ' ' 

''They  don't  seem  nateral  ter  me,  somehow.  I  can  understand 
that  a  carriageless  horse  might  be  some  good,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I  can 
see  the  use  of  a  horseless  carriage.  Long's  I've  got  old  Dexter 
there" — nodding  toward  his  own  ancient  steed,  who  occupied  a  stall 
at  the  rear  of  the  barn — "yer' 11  never  catch  me  aboard  one  of  them 
things. ' ' 

"  How's  the  old  gent  ternight?  "  inquired  Roderick, 

"  Purty  bad,  I'm  afraid.  Cal'lates  he's  goin'  ter  die  any  minute, 
and  I  dunno  but  he  is.     Goin'  now  ?  ' ' 

"  Yep  ;  I'm  going  down  ter  the  toolhouse." 

"Wall,  if  yer  see  Tabby  tell  her  Uncle  Jethro  wants  her;  will 
yer  ?  ' ' 

Mr.  McCue  promised  to  do  as  he  was  requested,  and,  leaving 
the  barn,  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  toolhouse.  We  say  in  the 
direction  of  the  toolhouse  because  he  went  only  as  far  as  the  pigpen. 
There  he  saw  Miss  Tabitha,  and,  coming  up  behind  her,  put  his  arm 
about  her  maidenly  waist. 

"  Hello,  my  solitaire!  "  said  Mr.  McCue. 

Miss  Tabitha  gave  a  suppressed  scream  and  turned  quickly. 

"Oh,  good  gracious  me!  Roderick!"  she  exclaimed;  "How 
you  frightened  me!     I  didn't  know  it  was  you." 

' '  Who  did  yer  think  it  was  ?     There  ain'  t  no  other  feller  tryin 
ter  cut  me  out,  is  there  ?  ' ' 

"Why,  of  course  not!  You  know  I  wouldn't  marry  anybody 
but  you.  Not  if  a  million  men  asked  me,  I  wouldn't!"  Miss 
Tabitha  spoke  as  if  the  million  men  might  happen  along  and  propose 
at  any  moment.  "Oh,  don't!"  she  giggled,  after  a  pause;  "My 
brother  might  see  you." 
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"He  won't  see  nothin' !  He's  up  in  the  barn  feedin'  that  old 
plug  of  his.  By  the  way,  have  yer  sounded  him  about  our — well, 
about  the  probabilities  of  his  havin'  me  fer  a  brother-in-law?  " 

' '  I  jest  hinted  at  it  once  and  he  flared  up  perfectly  dreadful. 
He'll  never  give  his  consent  in  this  world  and  neither  will  Uncle 
jethro,  I'm  afraid." 

Mr.  McCue  reflected  that,  judging  by  what  Mr.  Taylor  had  just 
reported,  Uncle  Jethro  would  not  remain  in  this  world  long  enough 
to  make  his  consent  of  much  moment  ;  but  he  did  not  voice  his 
thought. 

"  That's  what  I  was  afraid  of !  "  he  said  gloomily  ;  "  Well,  have 
yer  thought  about  my  other  plan  ?  ' ' 

"  Oh,  Roderick!    I  never  could  do  it  !    What  would  folks  say?  " 

"Ah,  that's  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  McCue,  leaping  to  his  feet,  and 
standing,  with  folded  arms  and  a  savage  scowl,  the  very  embodiment 
of  high  tragedy  ;  "  That's  it!  I  expected  it!  You've  thought  it  over 
and  yer  can't  make  up  your  mind  ter  marry  a  common  groom.  Oh, 
well!  Never  mind!  There's  a  good  deep  well  on  this  place  and  a 
common  groom  will  make  just  as  big  a  hole  in  the  water  as  anybody 
else.      Good  by !  " 

The  effect  of  this  ferocious  speech  was  to  cause  the  adoring  and 
alarmed  Tabitha  to  throw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  would-be 
suicide  and  promise  to  do  or  say  anything — anything  if  he  "  only 
wouldn't."  It  required  at  least  five  minutes  of  this  sort  of  thing  to 
bring  the  determined  tragedian  to  a  point  where  he  would  consent  to 
exist,  but  at  length  he  did  so,  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  log  beside  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  began  a  long  and  impassioned  argument.  Tabitha 
appeared  to  demur  at  first,  but  finally  gave  way  and  the  conference 
ended  thus  : 

"  Oh,  Roderick!  must  it  be  ternight  ?  " 

"  It  must.  Day  after  termorrow  I've  got  ter  go  back  ter  N'  York, 
so  it  must  be  ternight  or  never.  And,  if  it's  never,  yer  know  what 
that  means. ' '  Mr.  McCue  jerked  his  thumb  significantly  toward  the 
well. 

"  Good  by  then,  dear,  until  twelve  o'clock.' ' 

' '  So  long,  my  onlyest. ' ' 

Miss  Tabitha,  after  bestowing  a  beaming  smile  upon  her  knight 
and  receiving  a  kiss  tossed  from  the  tips  of  his  delicate  fingers,  tripped 
away  to  the  bedside  of  her  uncle. 
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Roderick  watched  her  until  she  passed  round  the  corner  of  the 
barn.     Then  he  chuckled. 

"  Fifty  thousand  dollars!"  he  muttered  ;  "That  ain't  so  worse, 
and  the  old  guy  liable  ter  die  any  minute!  " 

At  twelve-thirty  that  night,  Mr.  Luther  Taylor  tiptoed  slowly  and 
carefully  down  the  hall  leading  from  his  chamber.  He  was  lightly 
and  airily  attired,  but  was  armed  to  the  teeth.  That  is  to  say,  he 
was  in  his  nightclothes  and  carried  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  an  old- 
fashioned  Colt  revolver  in  the  other.  Burglars  were  the  game  for 
which  Mr.  Taylor  was  in  search,  and  he  had  been  lured  to  the  chase 
by  several  unwonted  sounds,  which,  breaking  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  had  aroused  him  from  his  slumbers. 

The  first  of  these  sounds  was  the  closing  of  the  back  door.  While 
Luther  was  lying  in  bed  debating  as  to  who  could  have  closed  the 
said  door  he  was  again  startled  by  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  front 
drive.  He  jumped  up  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  some  sort 
of  vehicle  just  going  out  of  the  front  gate.  Then  he  concluded  it  time 
to  investigate,  and,  hunting  up  and  loading  the  ancient  revolver, 
started  on  his  quest. 

He  stopped  at  Mr.  McCue's  chamber,  intending  to  rouse  that 
gentleman,  but  found  the  door  open  and  the  room  empty.  Some- 
what surprised  at  this  and  with  a  dim  suspicion  of  the  truth  beginning 
to  form  in  his  mind,  he  tiptoed  on  and  cautiously  descended  the  back 
stairs.  No  one  was  in  the  dining  room,  but  some  one  had  been  there 
very  recently  for  two  plates  and  the  remains  of  an  apple  pie  were  upon 
the  table.  Also  there  was  a  note,  and,  as  it  was  addressed  to  himself, 
Luther  opened  it  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Brother  Lute  : 

I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  McCue,  and,  as  we  knew  it 
wasn't  any  use  to  ask  for  your  consent  we  have  had  to  elope.  We 
have  taken  the  horse  and  buggy  and  shan't  be  back  until  tomorrow 
noon.  Give  our  love  to  Uncle  Jethro  and  tell  him  to  forgive  us.  We 
hope  he'll  last  till  we  get  back.  Your  loving  sister, 

Tabitha. 

"  P.  S. — I  am  awful  sorry  to  be  married  this  way,  for  I  wanted  to 
have  a  real  nice  wedding,  but  you  was  so  dreadful  stubborn  I  had  to 
run  away.  But  I  shall  be  married  by  a  Swedenborgian  minister  just 
the  same,  and  that's  some  satisfaction.  T. " 

Five  minutes  later  Luther  entered  the  sick  man's  room.  "  Uncle 
Jethro  !  "  he  said. 
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The  invalid  awoke  with  a  start,  and  groaned  deeply.  "  Oh,  my 
poor  nerves  !  "  he  wailed.  "  What  in  time  do  yer  mean  by  hollerin' 
at  a  poor  dyin'  critter  like  that?"  Then,  seeing  the  look  on  his 
nephew's  face,  he  asked,  "  What's  the  matter?    Is  the  house  afire?  " 

"  Tabby's  eloped,"  said  Luther,  quietly. 

"What?" 

"  Tabby's  eloped.  Skipped  off  ter  git  married  with  that  McCue 
feller.      Here' s  the  note  she  left. ' ' 

Uncle  Jethro  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  note,  and  then  sat 
straight  up  in  bed.      "  Where's  my  clothes?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Where's  what?  " 

"  My  clothes  !     My  duds  !    Are  yer  deef  ?  " 

' '  Why,  Uncle  Jethro  !     What  are  you  goin'  ter  do  ?  " 

"  Do  !  I'm  goin'  ter  put  a  spoke  in  that  feller's  wheel  ;  that's 
what  I'm  goin'  ter  do  !  S'pose  I'm  goin'  to  let  that  poor  gal  be  took 
in  by  a  chap  that's  arter  her  money?  It's  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face,  and  the  land  knows  that's  plain  enough  !  He's  heard  I'm  goin' 
to  leave  her  cash,  and  so  he  wants  ter  git  his  claws  on  it.  But  /'//  fix 
his  flint  !     Where' s  my  duds  ? ' ' 

"  Uncle  Jethro,  you  git  back  ter  bed  !  You're  awful  sick  !  Yer 
said  yerself  yer  was  dyin  ! ' ' 

"  I  don't  care  !  I'd  fix  that  hoss  jockey  if  I  was  dead  !  What  in 
the  nation  are  yer  settin'  there  for?  Why  don't  yer  do  somethin'  ?  " 
The  ' '  dying  man  ' '  was  hopping  about  the  chamber  on  one  leg  and 
trying  to  pull  on  a  sock. 

"  But  there's  nothin'  we  can  do.  We  don't  even  know  where 
they've  gone." 

"  Luther  Taylor,  if  I  was  you,  I'd  swap  my  head  for  a  punkin. 
Tabby  says  she's  goin'  ter  be  married  by  a  Swedenborg'in,  don't  she? 
Wall,  where' s  the  only  Swedenborg'in  minister  on  the  Cape  ?  " 

"  That's  so  !  The  only  one's  at  Ostable.  But  we  can't  git  ter 
Ostable  ternight.  They've  took  the  horse  and  buggy,  and  I'd  have 
ter  walk  a  mile  to  rout  folks  outer  bed  and  borrer  another  team.  And, 
besides ' ' 

"  Oh,  be  still  !  You're  wuss'n  the  seven  years'  itch  !  Ain't  that 
steam  cart  out  there  in  the  barn  ?  That — that — oug hter-mow-some- 
thin'-or-nuther?  Didn't  yer  tell  me  that  thing  would  go  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  and  won't  twelve  mile  an  hour  git  yer  ter  Ostable  'fore  that 
old  hoss  can  git  there  ?  ' ' 

When  Mr.  Taylor  pushed  the  automobile  surrey  out  of  the  stable 
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and  went  into  the  house  to  say  good-bye  to  Uncle  Jethro  he  was  far 
from  comfortable.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew  very  little  about  run- 
ning the  new  vehicle.  He  had  seen  Professor  Lyndum  operate  it  sev- 
eral times,  and  the  professor  had  condescended  to  explain  something 
of  its  mechanism,  but  Luther  was  not  sure  that  he  remembered  much 
of  the  explanation.  He  knew  enough,  however,  to  be  certain  that 
there  was  but  little  gasoline  in  the  tank,  certainly  not  enough  to  pro- 
pel the  machine  to  Ostable,  and  that  he  should  have  to  buy  some  when 
he  reached  the  village.  Uncle  Jethro  met  him  at  the  door.  The  lat- 
ter was  fully  dressed,  even  to  an  old  straw  hat  and  a  tippet  tied  over 
his  ears. 

' '  Are  yer  all  ready  fer  us  to  start  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Us  ?'*.  gasped  Luther. 

"  Sartin  !   that's  what  I  said." 

"  Butyoti're  not  goin' — you,  a  dying  man  !  " 

"  Goin' !  I  guess  I'm  goin' !  "  Uncle  Jethro  climbed  up  to  the 
back  seat  of  the  surrey  and  planted  himself  thereon.  Luther  knew  his 
relative  too  well  to  offer  any  further  objection.  The  events  of  the 
night  were  rapidly  becoming  so  bewildering  that  a  man's  stepping 
back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  to  take  a  ride  in  an  automobile  did 
not  seem  anything  extraordinary.      He  took  his  seat  in  front. 

"  Now  we're  going  to  start,"  he  said.  "  Let's  see  ;  which  is  the 
thing  yer  pull  ?     I  guess  this  is  it.      Here  she  goes  ! ' ' 

She  did  go,  for  he  had  pulled  the  throttle  wide  open  and  the 
machine  started  with  a  jerk  that  bent  Uncle  Jethro  across  the  back  of 
his  seat  like  a  jacknife  and  sent  Mr.  Taylor's  feet  into  the  air.  He 
had  just  time  to  grasp  the  steering  bar  as  they  shot  through  the  front 
gate. 

Down  the  road  they  flew.  Luckily  the  moon  had  risen  and  it 
was  now  light  enough  to  see  the  way  clearly.  Uncle  Jethro  was  rub- 
bing his  back  and  gasping  for  breath.  Luther  fumbled  for  the  brake 
but  didn't  find  it,  and  they  went  down  the  long  hill  beyond  the  Lyn- 
dum estate  at  record-breaking  speed. 

"Say!"  panted  Uncle  Jethro;  "this  ain't  no  twelve  mile  an 
hour,  it's  a  hundred  mile  an  hour,  and  it  looks  ter  me  as  if  it  'twould 
fetch  us  ter  the  hereafter  instead  of  Ostable. ' ' 

Mr.  Taylor  answered  not,  but  clung  for  dear  life  to  the  steering 
gear  as  the  surrey  went  round  Perkins'  corner  on  two  wheels.  Mr. 
Perkins'  dog,  who  had  rushed,   a  perfect  whirlwind  of  barks,  to  the 
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road,    saw  the  approaching  juggernaut  and   departed   for   the  back 
pasture.     At  length  they  whizzed  into  the  main  street  of  Orham. 

"Say,  Luther!  I  want  ter  stop  a  minute!"  shouted  Uncle 
Jethro. 

"So  do  I,"  answered  his  nephew  ;   "  but  I  dunno  how." 

Just  at  this  moment,  however,  he  discovered  the  brake,  and  Uncle 
Jethro's  desire  was  granted.  The  surrey  stopped  with  such  sudden- 
ness that  the  old  gentleman  shot  half  way  onto  the  front  seat  and 
Luther  dropped  to  his  knees  with  a  thump.  He  rose,  groaned,  ex- 
plained to  his  relative  the  necessity  of  procuring  some  gasoline,  and, 
bidding  the  latter  sit  where  he  was,  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
limped  off. 

Josiah  Brackett's  store  was  the  only  place  in  town  where  the 
needed  fuel  could  be  obtained,  and  Josiah  Brackett  had  sought  his 
more  or  less  downy  couch  some  five  hours  before.  Luther's  thumps 
and  kicks  at  last  brought  a  frowsy  head  to  an  upper  window  and  a 
voice  demanded  to  know  what  was  wanted.  The  thumper  made 
known  his  need. 

"  Go  on  !  "  said  the  voice.  "  This  ain't  no  'pothecary  shop.  I 
don't  keep  vaseline." 

1 '  Who  said  anything  about  vaseline  ?  ' '  howled  Luther,  now  thor- 
oughly out  of  patience.  "  Gasoline's  what  I  want.  G-a-s  gas,  1-e-a-n 
line,  gasoline  !     D'yer  understand  that?" 

It  may  have  been  the  phonetic  spelling  which  impressed  Mr. 
Brackett,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  came  down  stairs  after  a  time, 
procured  the  gasoline  and  offered  to  help  Luther  carry  the  can  con- 
taining the  same  over  to  the  automobile.  When  they  arrived  there 
Luther  was  alarmed  to  find  that  Uncle  Jethro  had  disappeared.  He 
began  to  shout  the  old  man's  name,  and  was  relieved  when  his  hail 
was  answered.  Soon  the  missing  passenger  appeared,  accompanied,  to 
his  nephew's  wide-eyed  amazement,  by  a  companion.  This  companion, 
who  looked  about  half  awake,  was  a  superannuated  old  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Uncle  Jethro's  bosom  friends. 

"Luther,"  said  Uncle  Jethro,  "this  ere's  Jedge  Bean.  He's 
goin'  'long  with  us." 

"But  I  tell  yer  I  can't  go,  Jethro  !  "  expostulated  Mr.  Bean. 
"I'd  git  my  death  of  cold  ridin'  way  over  ter  Ostable  ternight  !  " 

"  Rubbish?  I  guess  if  I  can  git  up  off  a  sick  bed,  and  a  mighty 
sick  bed  at  that,  you  can  stand  it.  See  here,  Laban  Bean  !  Didn't  I 
git  you  made  Sheriff  of  this  county  in  '51  ?  " 
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Yes,  Jethro  ;  I  admit  you- 


"  And  didn't  yer  say  then  :  'Jethro  Parker,  if  there's  any  favor 
I  ever  can  do  fer  you,  jest  let  me  know.'  And  ain't  this  the  fust  favor 
ever  I've  asked  of  yer?" 

"  Yes,  Jethro  ;  I  know  it  is,  but " 

"  Then,  don't  say  another  word.      Git  in  !  " 

The  unwilling  justice  hoisted  himself  into  the  vehicle  and  Uncle 
Jethro  followed.  Luther,  who  was  having  some  difficulty  in  evading 
Mr.  Brackett's  questions  as  to  the  reason  for  the  nocturnal  excursion, 
climbed  to  his  seat  and  grasped  the  lever. 

"Look  out  when  she  starts,  Laban  !"  advised  Uncle  Jethro. 
il  She's  a  hoosier  when  she  staris  !  " 

But  she  started  much  less  violently  this  time,  for  Luther  had 
learned  by  experience.  Also  the  brake  helped  him,  and  their  descents 
of  the  various  hills  were  not  such  hair-raising  experiences  as  the  first 
had  been.  They  left  Orham  and  took  the  wood  road  to  Harniss,  the 
next  town.  Luther,  whose  entire  attention  was  given  to  his  steering, 
had  but  a  vague  idea  of  what  his  companions  were  doing.  He  knew 
that  the  occupants  of  the  back  seat  were  deep  in  animated  conversa- 
tion, and  a  hasty  backward  glance  showed  him  that  Uncle  Jethro  was 
holding  a  lantern,  which  he  had  insisted  upon  bringing  from  the  house, 
and  that  Mr.  Bean  appeared  to  be  trying  to  write  something,  and  was 
finding  it  difficult.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  they  came  out  upon 
the  macadamized  State  road,  which  runs  directly  through  Ostable. 

' '  How  much  further  is  it?  "  inquired  Uncle  Jethro. 

"Only  about  three  mile,"  answered  Luther.  "We're  on  the 
State  road  now,  and  I  can  let  her  out. 

"  Think  we've  got  ahead  of  'em  ?  " 

"  I  cal'late  so  ;  though  the  roads  have  been  so  bad  that  we  ain't 
made  twelve  mile  an  hour,  nor  nothin'  like  it.  Hold  on  !  What's 
that  ahead  ? ' ' 

They  were  passing  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  the  road  lay  clear 
and  white  before  them  in  the  moonlight.  There  was  a  black  some- 
thing upon  it  that  moved  rapidly.  They  listened  and  heard  the  sound 
of  wheel  and  hoof. 

"It's  them!  "  shrieked  Uncle  Jethro  ;  "  Let  her  out,  Luther!  let 
her  out!  " 

And  Mr.  Taylor  ' '  let  her  out. ' ' 

Down  the  hill  like  an  avalanche  came  the  surrey,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of   excited  yells   from   L'ncle   Jethro    and   his   nephew   and 
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groans  from  the  terror  stricken  Mr.  Bean,  who  thought  his  last  hour 
had  arrived.  Before  Luther  could  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  apply 
the  brake  they  shot  past  the  buggy  containing  the  eloping  couple. 
Shouts,  screams  and  then  a  crash  came  from  behind.  Mr.  Taylor, 
suddenly  awakening  to  a  realization  of  his  duties,  put  on  the  brake 
with  all  his  force  and  went  over  the  dash-board.  He  picked  himself 
up  and  ran  back  toward  the  buggy,  leaving  Uncle  Jethro  gasping, 
with  his  chin  over  the  back  of  the  front  seat,  and  Mr.  Bean  groaning 
dismally  on  the  floor  beneath. 

The  buggy  was  overturned  in  the  ditch  beside  the  road  and 
Dexter  seemed  to  be  trying  to  climb  a  tree.  His  staid  old  nerves  had 
not  been  proof  against  the  screaming  hurricane  that  had  just  gone  by 
and  he  had  tried,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  run  away.  Mr. 
McCue  was  helping  the  sobbing,  but  unhurt  Tabitha  to  her  feet  when 
Luther  came  up. 

"What  d'yer  mean?"  demanded  the  latter  of  the  disheveled 
Roderick  ;  "  Let  that  lady  alone!  Tabitha  Taylor,  ain't  yer  ashamed 
of  yourself?     Now  you  come  home  with  me  this  minute!  " 

"  I  shan't!  "  screamed  the  lady  addressed. 

"Look  here  you!"  said  Mr.  McCue,  so  suddenly  that  Luther 
jumped.  ' '  What  right  have  you  got  ter  chase  this  lady  and  scare 
her  nearly  ter  death  ?  She's  over  age  and  you  ain't  her  guardeen,  so 
she's  got  a  right  ter  do  jest  what  she  pleases,  and  don't  yer  fergit  it! 
Go  home  yerself ,  '  fore  yer  git  inter  trouble. ' ' 

Mr.  Taylor  was  dumfounded.  The  idea  that  his  sister  could  not, 
against  her  will,  be  compelled  to  leave  her  lover  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before.  He  was  mentally  preparing  an  appeal  to  Tabitha' s  good 
sense,  when  he  was  saved  the  trouble  of  delivering  it. 

"  See  here,  you  hoss  jockey!  "  said  a  voice  behind  them. 

■ '  Heavens  and  earth !     Uncle  Jethro ! ' '  gasped  Tabitha. 

"  Good  Lord!  it's  the  dead  man!  "  screamed  Roderick. 

Uncle  Jethro  and  Mr.  Bean  had  come  up  unnoticed.  The  former 
carried  the  lantern  and  the  latter  had  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"You  scalawag!"  sputtered  Uncle  Jethro;  "  Mebbe  I  ain't  so 
dead  as  you  was  hopin'  I'd  be.  Now  you  listen,  all  of  yer,  ter  what's 
goin'  ter  be  read.  This  'ere's  Jedge  Laban  Bean,  and  him  and  me's 
been  doin'  a  leetle  lawyer  bus'ness  on  the  way  down.  Put  on  yer 
specs,  Laban." 

Uncle  Jethro  held  up  the  lantern  and  Mr.  Bean,  donning  his 
spectacles  and  unrolling  the  paper,  began  to  read  as  follows  : 
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1 '  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Jethro  Goodspeed  Parker. ' ' 
"That's  me,  yer  understand!  me/"  interrupted  Uncle  Jethro. 
"Whereas,    I   Jethro   Goodspeed   Parker,  being  of  sound  mind, 


and- 


Skip  that,  and  git  down  ter  business  !  "  commanded  the  "dying 


man. 


"  Et  cetera,  et  cetera,"  muttered  Mr.  Dean,  hurrying  down  the 
page.  ' '  Do  hereby  give  and  bequeath,  at  my  death,  all  my  worldly 
goods,  namely,  to  wit  :  twenty-five  acres  of  cranberry  swamp,  five 
acres  of  pasture  land,  situated  in ' ' 

"Never  mind  itemizin',"  said  Uncle  Jethro.  "Read  the  last 
part. ' ' 

"  Et  cetera,  et  cetera, — ahem — said  properties  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  divided  as  follows  :  One-third  to  my  nephew  Luther  Jackson 
Taylor,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  my  niece  Tabitha  Ann  Tay- 
lor, provided " 

' '  Open  yer  ears,  now  !  ' '   shouted  Uncle  Jethro. 

' '  Provided  that  she  does  not  marry  the  man  known  as  Roderick 
McCue.  Should  she  marry  the  said  McCue,  her  portion  shall  revert 
to  her  brother,  the  said  Luther  Jackson  Taylor,  and  she  shall  not  re- 
ceive a  cent. ' ' 

' '  Ah,  ha  !  "  shouted  the  bequeather  of  cranberry  swamps,  danc- 
ing derisively  before  Mr.  McCue.  "  How's  that  strike  yer?  Not  a 
red  cent  !  ' ' 

Mr.  Bean  was  proceeding  to  read  the  remainder  of  the  will,  sig- 
natures, etc. ,  but  Tabitha  broke  in  upon  him. 

"Oh,  Roderick!"  she  cried,  rushing  toward  her  prospective 
husband.  "  It  shan't  make  one  mite  of  difference.  I'm  jest  as  willin' 
ter  marry  you,  even  if  I  be  poor. ' ' 

But  Mr.  McCue,  whose  expressive  countenance  had  lengthened 
considerably,  during  the  reading  of  the  document,  fended  off  the  em- 
brace of  his  self-sacrificing  sweetheart,  and  demanded  ;  "I  say,  old 
sport,  is  that  straight  ?  ' ' 

"What,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Bean,  who  was  somewhat  offended  at 
being  addressed  as  ' '  old  sport. ' ' 

' '  I  say  is  that  paper  straight  ?     The  real  thing,  yer  know  ?  ' ' 

"If  you  mean  to  ask  if  the  will  you  have  jest  heard  read  is  a 
legal  document,  I  answer  yes. 

"Well!"  said  the  philosophical  Roderick,  smiling  cheerfully, 
"  then  I  guess  I'll  have  ter  pass.    You've  got  too  good  a  hand  for  me, 
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old  gent,"  he  added,  turning  to  Uncle  Jethro,  "and  I  will  say  that 
you'  re  the  spry  est  dyin'  man  ever  /  struck  !  " 

"Roderick!"  shrieked  the  frantic  Tabitha,  "say  you'll  never 
desert  me  ! ' ' 

"'FraidI  can't,  m'dear.  Long's  yer  had  the  cash  comin'  yer 
way  I  was  willin'  ter  be  'yours  forever,'  but  when  uncle  here  has  said 
it  ain't  ter  be,  why,  it's  '  farewell,  farewell,  me  own  true  love.'  Fact 
is,  if  I  had  ter  marry  fer  love  alone,  I  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  a  $10,000  prize  beauty,  and  I'm  'fraid  you  ain't  quite 
up  ter  the  mark. 

Well,  it  was  a  harrowing  scene.  Tabitha  fainted  four  separate 
times  before  she  was  placed  in  the  buggy — which  had  been  set  on  its 
wheels  again — and  started  on  her  homeward  way.  Mr.  Bean,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  bit  shy  of  the  auto,  volunteered  to  act  as  driver. 

Uncle  Jethro  and  Luther  took  their  places  in  the  surrey.  Mr. 
McCue  had  been  left,  swearing  energetically,  by  the  wayside.  He 
had,  at  first,  insisted  on  riding  home  with  the  others,  but  Uncle 
Jethro,  to  his  nephew's  admiring  amazement,  produced  from  his 
pocket  the  ancient  Colt  and  its  persuasive  muzzle  worked  wonders  in 
causing  the  groom  to  change  his  mind. 

When  they  were  well  on  the  homeward  trip  Luther  remarked  : 

"I'll  never  say  another  word  agin  horseless  carriages.  If  we 
hadn't  had  this  one  we'd  never  have  stopped  that  marriage  in  the 
world.  But  the  whole  thing  was  your  notion,  Uncle  Jethro.  You've 
been  the  smartest,  spryest,  liveliest " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  frightful  groan  from  the  back  seat. 

' '  Consarn  this  everlastin'  phthisic  ! ' '  wheezed  Uncle  Jethro. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  nerves  !  I  say,  Luther,  if  I  don't  last  till  we  git  home, 
see  that  there's  some  posies  planted  round  my  grave,  won't  yer?" 


Notes  From  Abroad 

MR.  Mark  May  hew,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  recently  elected  a  member 
of  the  London  council.     He  canvassed  his  constituency  in 
an  automobile,  and  other  members  assisted  him  by  allowing  him  to 
use  their  private  machines. 


A  club  garage  (storage  station)  for  members  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  being  got  ready  by  Mr.  Harring- 
ton Moore,  in  a  building  next  to  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 
Not  only  can  motor  vehicles  be  stored  there,  but  repairs  and  cleaning 
will  be  attended  to  thoroughly  at  inclusive  moderate  prices,  from 
8  A.  M.  until  12  midnight.  The  proposition  in  connection  with  this 
scheme  is  that  the  garage  should  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club,  provided  that  22  members  take  season  tickets  at  90  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

Just  now  the  subject  of  brakes  is  receiving  great  attention  over  in 
Great  Britain,  and  already  a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  prohibit 
carriages  from  entering  the  Automobile  Club  events,  unless  equipped 
with  brakes  which  act  both  backwards  and  forwards. 


Arrangements  are  already  in  hand  for  the  holding  of  an  inter- 
national motor  car  exposition  in  the  city  of  Turin,  Italy,  in  the  spring 
of  1902. 

Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  had  an  article  in  the  March  number  of 
Macmillarf s  Magazine  entitled  "The  Coinage  of  Words."  He 
referred  incidentally  to  the  nomenclature  of  automobilism,  and  stated 
that  "motor"  is  better  than  "  automotor. "  He  also  suggested  the 
word  "  auto-kion  "  as  a  substitute  for  "automobile,"  "auto-car,"  or 
other  means  of  designating  a  self-propelled  vehicle. 


It  was  reported  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  Lemaitre  would  have  built 
a  100  horse-power  racing  car.    This,  however,  has  been  slow  in  coming 
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to  the  front,  and  now  it  is  said  that  three  of  similar  power  are  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Belgian  Arms  Factory  of  Herstal-les- Liege.  These 
motor  carriages  will  follow  the  Jenatzy  system  by  using  a  motor  in 
conjunction  with  a  dynamo.  When  the  carriage  is  at  a  standstill,  or 
the  full  power  is  not  required  to  drive  the  vehicle,  the  motor  recharges 
a  battery  of  accumulators,  but  when  power  is  required  in  excess  of 
that  developed  by  the  engine  the  dynamo  is  used  as  a  motor,  and  as 
in  the  cars  now  being  constructed  the  petrol  engine  develops  sixty 
horse-power  and  the  electric  motor  forty  horse-power,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  tremendous  force  will  be  exerted  when  it  is  required  to  get  up 
a  high  rate  of  speed  or  overcome  any  great  resistance.  The  owners 
of  the  new  vehicle  are  MM.  Jenatzy  and  De  Caters,  and  a  French 
gentleman  whose  name  is  not  given  ;  they  are  intended  to  take 
part  in  the  Paris- Berlin  and  other  important  races  in  the  coming 
season. 


The  Sargent  Company's  Wrenches 

WRENCHES  are  very  necessary  to  the  automobilist,  and  in  this 
connection  we  are  pleased  to  refer  to  the  product  of  the 
Sargent  Company,  of  Chicago.  This  company  has  for  some 
years  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  castings  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Tropenas  process.  Wrenches  also  are  made  by  this  process  and 
are  in  every  respect  equal  to  forgings.  They  can  be  iriade  as  hard  or 
soft  as  may  be  desired,  and  what  is  more,  at  considerably  less  cost. 
This  company  makes  these  wrenches  of  every  size  and  style,  and  those 
interested  will  be  given  full  information  upon  communicating  with  the 
company  named. 


We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  large  number  of — we 
were  almost  going  to  say  absurd — claims  which  are  sent  into  the  Patent 
Office  from  time  to  time,  for  devices  connected  with  the  operation  of 
automobiles,  brakes,  motors,  etc.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile to  find  a  field  for  all  the  freak  devices  which  arc  being  devised 
was  very  great. 


(  We  desire  those  interested  in  both  the  manufacture  a?id  operation  of  Auto- 
mobiles to  send  in  for  use,  hi  this  department^  whatever  they  think  may  be  of 
interest  to  us  or  our  readers. — Editors.  ) 

Two     Experiences     Showing    the     Personal 

Factor 

1AM  fully  convinced  that  the  majority  of  troubles  which  a  great 
many  automobilists  have  are  their  own  fault — either  from  care- 
lessness  or   ignorance  of   the  strains   which   material   will   safely 
stand.       I   have   two   friends — modesty  prevents   me   citing   my   own 
case — both  of  whom  have  steam  carriages,  and  their  experiences  have 
been  exactly  opposite. 

One  is  an  insurance  man,  who  has  mighty  little  ideas  on  mechanics, 
and  who  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  why  a  piece  of  low  carbon  steel  won't 
stand  as  much  as  the  best  steel  made.  He  drives  his  carriage  reck- 
lessly, takes  curb  stones  at  any  speed  he  happens  to  be  going,  and — 
has  breakdowns  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  recently  made  a  long  trip, 
and  swears  that  it  cost  him  a  dollar  a  mile — rather  expensive  traveling. 
My  other  friend  is  a  mechanical  engineer,  has  a  machine  of  the 
same  make,  and  they  are  as  near  alike  as  modern  manufacturing 
methods  can  make  them.  He  has  had  his  machine  nearly  a  year — 
has  given  it  very  little  attention  (the  cleaning  and  care  being  all  done 
by  his  stable  man)  and  has  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs. 

He  understands  the  strength  of  material — knows  what  it  ought 
to  stand,  and  avoids  subjecting  it  to  unnecessary  strains,  especially  on 
bad  roads.  His  experience  has  all  been  favorable  to  the  steam  car- 
riage, although  I  fully  believe  he  would  get  along  with  any  kind. 
It's  another  case  of  the  ' '  personal  factor  ' '  being  a  very  important  one. 
Those  who  only  hear  of  the  experience  of  the  first  man  will  not 
be  apt  to  buy  an  automobile,  while  those  who  know  the  latter  are 
probably  looking  for  one  now.  These  personal  experiences  affect 
sales  largely,  and  we  ought  to  have  both  sides  of  the  question. 

New  York.  Frank  C.  Hudson. 
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The  Horse-Power  of  Carriages 

ONE  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  selecting  an  automobile  is 
the  question  of  horse-power.  When  the  would-be  purchaser 
finds  a  little  machine  with  a  3  to  5-horse  motor  and  a  large 
machine  with  8  to  1 2  horse-power,  he  begins  to  wonder  what  horse- 
power really  means,  and  whether  there  isn't  a  big  difference  in  the 
size  of  horses.  The  power  of  a  motor  depends  both  on  its  size  and 
the  speed  at  which  it  runs  (leaving  out  the  question  of  pressure  in 
the  cylinders)  and  the  effective  power  depends  on  how  much  is  lost  in 
transmission. 

Assuming  that  all  the  driving  mechanisms  are  equally  effective 
and  that  the  rated  horse-power  reaches  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  we  can 
do  a  little  calculating  along  locomotive  lines — allowing,  of  course,  for 
the  difference  in  resistance  to  driving  due  to  the  roadbed.  Locomotive 
traction  on  steel  rails  varies  from  6. 5  pounds  per  ton  hauled  at  5  miles 
an  hour  to  10  pounds  per  ton  at  30  miles.  English  figures  give  road 
traction  on  ordinary  macadam  at  50  to  60  pounds  per  ton,  on  best 
clay  at  1 10  pounds  and  sand  road  at  from  360  to  560  pounds  per  ton. 
Calling  200  pounds  per  ton  as  liberal  allowance  for  any  ordinary  case 
we  can  figure  a  little  on  motors  and  weights.  As  it  is  easier  to  figure 
in  hundred  pounds  than  in  tons  we  can  call  it  10  pounds  per  hundred, 
or  10  per  cent,  of  weight  in  tractive  power.  Taking  10  miles  an  hour 
as  our  basis  we  have  880  feet  per  minute,  and  dividing  33,000  (be- 
cause 33,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  one  minute  is  the  standard  of 
horse-power)  by  880  we  have  37.5  pounds  pull  for  every  horse-power 
exerted. 

Taking  a  carriage  which  weighs  1,000  pounds  with  passengers,  and 
at  10  pounds  per  hundred  we  have  an  allowance  of  100  pounds  pull. 
Dividing  by  37.5  gives  2.6  horse-power  as  the  required  amount.  Now, 
with  a  carriage  weighing  2,000  pounds  loaded,  we  see  that  just  double 
this  amount  of  power  is  necessary  and  that  a  5.2  horse-power  motor 
is  needed  to  accomplish  the  same  results.  This  lets  a  little  daylight 
into  the  question  for  some  of  us  laymen  who  get  twisted.  I  had  an 
engineering  friend  figure  it  out  for  me,  and  it  cleared  the  problem  con- 
siderably.     Perhaps  it  will  for  others  as  well. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  Henry  Franklin. 
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A  Recent  Visit  to  Coventry 

THE  well-known  Daimler  works  were  very  busy,  and  it  was  a 
treat  to  walk  through  the  vast  sheds  stocked  with  machinery 
and  cars  in  every  stage  of  construction.  The  first  to  claim 
attention  was  the  splendid  new  20  horse-power  vehicle,  built  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  Talbot  Clifton.  This  magnificent  car  is  up-to-date  in 
every  respect  and  fitted  throughout  with  roller  bearings.  The  four- 
cylindered  engine  has  both  tube  and  electric  ignition,  and  the  work- 
manship throughout  is  of  the  finest  description.  The  firm  may  well 
feel  proud  of  turning  out  a  car  so  far  in  advance  of  its  predecessors. 

They  have  also  made  a  new  departure  in  the  shape  of  a  double- 
cylinder  9  horse-power  motor,  which  will  meet  the  public  demand  to 
a  certainty.  The  Daimler  Company  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  its  construction.  Hitherto,  they  have, 
perhaps,  rather  erred  in  putting  5  and  6  horse-power  engines  on 
large  cars  weighing  close  on  one  ton.  But  this  mistake  they  have 
now  entirely  overcome,  and  the  tendency  visible  in  the  works  is  all 
towards  increased  power,  combined  with  improved  transmission  and 
less  weight.  The  new  20  horse-power  cars  ought  to  fill  all  automo- 
bilists  with  envy  and  admiration. 

We  profited  by  the  opportunity  of  being  in  Coventry  to  visit  the 
Singer  works,  where  we  saw  the  Singer  motor  bicycle  in  action.  It 
may  be  briefly  stated  that  its  ease  of  manipulation  is  undoubted.  A 
gentleman  who  accompanied  us  and  who  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  motors  got  on  the  machine  and  at  once  rode  it  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  bicycle  possesses  many  points  of  ingenuity,  which  entitle 
it  to  favorable  notice.  But  the  placing  of  the  motor  within  the  driving 
wheel  renders  it  very  difficult  to  repair  in  case  of  a  break  down.  A 
broken  exhaust  valve  or  spring  would  be  extremely  hard  to  tackle  by 
the  roadside.  On  pointing  this  out  to  Mr.  Perks,  the  clever  inventor, 
he  admitted  it  was  a  weak  point,  and  some  means  ought  certainly  to 
be  devised  for  rendering  the  various  parts  get-at-able.  The  running 
of  the  bicycle  apparently  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  an  extended 
trial  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  and 
similar  machines.  The  makers  claim  complete  immunity  from  side 
slip,  owing  to  the  low  center  of   gravity.      In  motors,  as  in  everything 
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else,  theory  is  one  thing,  practice  another.  The  Singer  bicycle  is 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  prove  merely  an  ingen- 
ious toy,  or  a  formMable  rival  to  the  Werner  and  other  makes.  The 
Singer  firm  is  also  turning  out  tricycles,  with  the  motor  fitted  within 
the  front  wheel  and  the  driving  wheels  and  frame  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  tricycle.  On  some  future  occasion  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  trying  one,  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  our  ex- 
perience as  contrasted  with  the  2^  De  Dion,  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  riding. 

It  is  not  given  to  everybody  to  ride  on  a  16  horse-power  Napier. 
We  had  this  privilege  a  short  time  ago.  The  car  belonged  to  that  well- 
known  automobilist  Mark  Mayhew,  Esq.  When  the  leviathan  got  into 
her  paces  it  was  a  treat.  Steady,  sure,  swift,  she  well  deserved  the 
encomiums  of  the  press  and  general  public.  Only  when  one  glanced  at 
the  vanishing  hedgerows  did  one  realize  the  speed  at  which  she  was 
traveling.  Strong  as  a  lion,  fleet  as  a  greyhound,  she  had  but  one 
fault.  She  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  our  modest  ' '  Sir  Charles ' ' 
boasting  but  9  horse-power.  Would  that  we  were  all  Croesuses.  Alas  ! 
That  cannot  be.  Rightly  has  Mr.  Mayhew  christened  his  splendid 
car  ''The  Great  Northern." 

Market  Harboro,  England.      Mary  E.  Kennard. 


Automobiles  on  the  Installment  Plan 

WE  note  in  your  March  issue  an  article  apparently  favorable  to 
the  sale  of  automobiles  on  the  installment  plan  and  over  the 
signature  of  Alfred  Lamsdon,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,   and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  replying  to  the  same  in  brief. 

Those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  sale  of  any  commodity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  manufacturer,  which  article  has  secured  its 
popularity  through  its  sale  on  installments,  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
disadvantages  to  such  manufacturer.  This  installment  business  permits 
the  purchaser  to  purchase  that  which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  and 
in  many  cases  that  which  he  has  no  use  for  except  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  some  of  his  friends  more  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  this 
world's  goods. 

Furthermore,  many  disadvantages  accrue  to  the  seller  by  the 
marketing  of  an  article  used  on  the  common  roads  when  sold  on  the 
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installment  plan  because  of  the  loss  necessary  in  the  sale  of  such 
second  hand  article  if  it  becomes  the  right  of  the  seller  to  take  such 
article  from  the  purchaser  for  the  non-payment  of  his  installments. 
And  the  sale  of  automobiles  on  such  a  plan,  would,  in  my  judgment, 
redound  to  the  tremendous  injury  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  for  the  reason  that  even  though  these  vehicles  have  come  to 
stay,  they  are  and  always  will  be  a  machine  and  some  users  will  un- 
derstand them  better  than  others,  so  that  the  chances  are  that  the 
dealer  in  taking  an  automobile  back  from  a  delinquent  will  find  such 
vehicle  in  very  bad  shape  and  almost  unsalable. 

James  S.   Holmes,  Jr., 
Remington  Automobile  and  Motor  Company. 


A  New  Sparking  Plug 


THAT  much  trouble  incidental  to  explosion  motors  comes  from 
poor  ignition  is  well  known.  The  more  efficient  the  igniter 
can  be  made  the  better  service  will  be  given.  The  liability  of 
the  ignition  plug  to  get  out  of  order  in  many  different  ways  is  also 
patent  to  all  automobilists,  and  any  thing  designed 
to  lessen  these  troubles  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
them. 

In  this  connection  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  present 
an  illustration  of  a  new  sparking  plug,  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Birdsall,  of  the  Desberon  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ,  and  which  he  has  just 
placed  on  the  market.  An  interesting  point  about 
this  plug  is  that  no  packing  is  used  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  repair  it  on  the  road,  as  spare  pieces  can 
be  carried,  and  can  be  slipped  in  when  necessary. 

The  small  porcelain  is  fully  protected,  while  the 
larger  piece  is,  owing  to  its  large  section,  practically  unbreakable. 

Mr.  Birdsall  informs  us  that  he  has  used  one  of  the  plugs  steadily 
for  two  months  at  a  time  without  having  to  touch  it  once.  They  are 
patented  in  England,  France  and  America,  and  are  sold  for  one  dollar 
each. 


Of  Passing   Interest 

{Readers  ivill  confer  a  favor  upon  the  editors  of  this  magazine 
by  sending  in  any  interesting  item  of  news  suitable  for  this  depart- 
ment. ) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dyke,  who  was  formerly  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Automobile  and  Supply  Company  of  St.  Louis,  has  now  embarked  in 
business  for  himself  and  will  continue  to  furnish  engines,  running  gears 
and  carbureters,  and  will  also  handle  all  kinds  of  automobile  supplies. 
His  office  is  located  in  the  Linmar  Building,  St.  Louis.  All  parties 
who  are  interested  in  automobile  parts  and  supplies  will  do  well  to 
send  for  Mr.  Dyke's  new  1 6-page  catalogue.  We  wish  him  success 
in  his  new  venture. 


The  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  is  planning  to  hold  an  Exposition 
from  December  i,  1901,  to  May  31,  T902,  to  be  known  as  the  South 
Carolina  Inter-State  and  West  Indian  Exposition.  The  exhibition 
will  be  quite  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  reveal 
to  the  world  the  remarkable  development  of  the  Southern  States  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  just  closed  century.  Many  of  the 
States  have  already  signified  their  intention  of  erecting  State  build- 
ings and  making  State  exhibits. 


Alexander  Winton,  who  has  already  made  some  very  successful 
long  distance  runs,  contemplates  an  automobile  trip  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York.  The  experiences  of  such  a  journey  will,  to  say 
the  least,  be  full  of  vital  interest  to  all  automobilists,  and  its  carrying 
out  calls  for  the  making  of  a  great  many  plans  for  the  obtaining  of 
fuel,  etc.,  and  some  time  will  be  occupied  in  doing  this.  There  are  of 
course  a  number  of  routes,  but  any  one  of  them  presents  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  the  automobilist.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Chas.  B.  Shanks  will  be  Mr.  Winton' s  running  mate. 


Recently  George  C.  Clausen,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Parks  in  this  city,  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Doughty  automobile 
bill.  Generally  he  commends  the  bill,  but  thinks  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
power  of  supervising  bodies  of  the  parks  to  say  just  what  types  and 
sizes  of  motor  vehicles  shall  be  allowed  to  enter.  He  said  that  the 
closest  restrictions  have  hitherto  been  necessary  to  prevent  dangerous 
and  objectionable  vehicles  from  entering  the  park,  but  as  the  Doughty 
bill  makes  no  distinction  as  to  size  of  motor  carriages  that  may  enter 
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he  fears  they  may  be  as  large  as  street  cars  and  even  more  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  their  line  of  route  is  uncertain.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  good  argument  why  the  automobile  should  be  barred  from 
any  park.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  very  horses  which  are  driven 
through  our  parks  are  compelled  to  meet  automobiles  on  the  common 
thoroughfare,  and  if  so  then  there  is  no  reason  for  barring  the  motor 
vehicle  from  the  parks  on  that  score. 


The  Peerless  Long  Distance  Steam  Carriage  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  new  concern  recently  organized,  and  which  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  motor  vehicles  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Among  other  things  which  this  new  and  enterprising  concern  has  pro- 
duced is  an  antomobile  engine  of  the  compound  marine  type,  with 
cylinders  2^x5  inches  with  a  3-inch  stroke.  If  desired,  engines  of 
larger  dimensions  may  be  obtained.  In  these  engines  the  steam  chests 
are  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  cylinder.  The  material  used  is  of  the 
best  quality  and  the  workmanship  is  also  of  the  finest.  This  same 
company  is  manufacturing  a  new  compensating  gear,  in  which  spur 
gears  only  are  used.  All  parts  are  held  in  a  dust  and  dirt-proof  cover- 
ing, which,  when  filled  with  vaseline,  ensures  perfect  lubrication  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  Peerless  Company  is  also  marketing  other 
devices,  such  as  running  gears,  kerosene  burners,  etc. ,  and  has  entered 
the  field  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 


The  Electric  Vehicle  Company  has  obtained  two  Government  con- 
tracts for  automobiles.  One  is  for  the  transmission  of  mails  between 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  grounds  and  the  Buffalo  Post-office. 
The  other  is  for  the  distribution  of  books  from  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.  For  these  services  the  company  will 
use  a  Mark  XI  delivery  wagon. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  exhibits  the  company  is  going  to  have  at 
the  Buffalo  Exposition  : 

Mark  III  phaeton,  Mark  VII  tricyle  carrier,  Mark  VIII  gasoline 
runabout,  Mark  XI  delivery  wagon,  Mark  XI  wagonette,  Mark  XI 
six-passenger  'bus,  Mark  XII  runabout  with  wooden  wheels,  Mark 
XII  runabout  with  buggy  top  and  wire  wheels,  Mark  XII  victoria 
with  wire  wheels,  Mark  XII  victoria  with  canopy  top  and  wooden 
wheels,  Mark  XVI  extension  front  brougham,  Mark  XIX  surrey, 
Mark  XIX  cabriolet,  Mark  XIX  rear  boot  victoria  and  Mark  XIX 
delivery  wagon. 
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The  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Co.  has  reduced  the  prices  on  the 
smaller  sizes  of  genuine  imported  air  cooled  motors. 

The  1^  horse-power  genuine  De  Dion  air  cooled  motor  which 
has  always  sold  at  $150.00  with  accessories,  will  now  be  sold  for 
$125.00  with  accessories.  This  motor  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  motor  bicycle  manufacturers.  It  is  none  too  power- 
ful for  that  work,  and  yet  it  weighs  only  forty-five  pounds,  thus  mak- 
ing a  very  desirable  power  for  cycles,  etc.  The  speed  of  the  1^ 
horse-power  motor  averages  from  1,800  to  2,200  revolutions  a  minute. 
At  1,800  it  will  develop  its  rated  power. 

The  2^  horse-power  genuine  imported  De  Dion  air  cooled  motor 
has  been  reduced  from  $200.00  to  $150.00  with  accessories.  This 
motor  is  particularly  suitable  for  tricycles,  quadricycles,  racing  bicycles 
or  motor  tandems.  When  fitted  to  any  one  of  these  types  it  will  not 
overheat  under  full  load  or  speed.  In  fact  this  motor  is  used  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  motor  tandem  riders  in  the  world.  The  average 
speed  of  this  motor  is  from  1,500  to  1,800  revolutions  per  minute,  at 
which  speeds  it  will  develop  its  full  power. 


The  Automobile  Headquarters  of  Boston  will  soon  have  a  new- 
building,  the  contract  for  this  having  been  let.  It  will  have  five 
stories  and  basement,  and  will  be  located  on  Stanhope  Street,  near 
Trinity  Place  Station. 

There  will  be  5,500  square  feet  of  space  on  each  floor,  which  will 
be  heated  and  lighted  by  a  power  plant  located  in  the  building.  A 
power  elevator  large  enough  to  accomodate  anything  in  the  automo- 
bile line  from  a  giant  Panhard  to  a  De  Dion  ' '  quad ' '  will  be  one  of 
the  features  of  the  building.  It  is  proposed  to  brilliantly  illuminate 
the  front  of  the  building  to  enable  automobilists  to  locate  it  when 
approaching  from  any  quarter. 

All  the  latest  modern  appliances  for  the  proper  storage  and 
repair  of  automobiles  of  every  kind  will  be  used  by  this  new  establish- 
ment. 

P.  G.  Lewis,  the  present  manager  of  Automobile  Headquarters, 
33  Stanhope  Street,  will  continue  to  conduct  their  business  in  the  new 
establishment,  which  is  an  assurance  that  patrons  will  receive  every 
possible  attention.  The  motoring  public  of  Boston  are  sure  to  find 
this  new  establishment  a  real  luxury  in  its  way.  Automobiles  will  be 
delivered  and  called  for,  and  the  building  will  be  open  day  and  night 
the  year  round  to  accomodate  transient  as  well  as  local  custom. 


An  Automobile  Trip  Through  the  Sahara 

IN   our  April   number  we  printed  an  article  entitled  ''Across  the 
Desert, ' '  in  which  reference  was  made  to  a  Frenchman  who  had 
succeeded   in   driving  an   automobile   across  the  desert  to  Suez. 
The  writer  of  the  article  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  prob- 
ably soon  it  would  be  possible  to  travel  from  Cairo  to  Suez  on  sched- 
ule time  at,  say,  about  $20  for  the  round  trip. 

The  following  story  of  a  most  interesting  journey  in  South 
Algeria  undertaken  by  Baron  Crawhez  and  party  comes  very  near  to 
the  hopes  expressed  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  while  the  voy- 
age was  not  exactly  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  it  was  nevertheless  through  a 
part  of  the  globe  in  which  an  automobile  had  never  been  seen  before. 
The  effect  the  sight  of  a  horseless  carriage  must  have  had  on  those 
men  of  the  desert  was,  to  say  the  least,  unique.  Truly,  they  must 
have  considered  the  Baron  and  his  party  as  nothing  short  of  miracle 
workers.  Baron  Crawhez,  from  whom  we  received  the  accompanying 
photographs,  is  a  member  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Belgium,  and  we 
feel  sure  the  pictures  and  accompanying  description  will  be  read  with 
great  interest. 

The  fact  that  the  vehicles  were  able  to  make  the  journey 
without  very  serious  accident  ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  modern  automobile,  and  give  it  a  place  in  the  cate- 
gory of  efficient  and  satisfactory  methods  of  transportation. 

The  natives  who  were  passed  by  the  machines  on  the  route  are 
said  to  have  appeared  surprised  and  frightened,  and  ran  away,  shout- 
ing, "They  are  the  devil's  machines." 

By  reference  to  some  of  the  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen  that  such 
a  trip  must  have  been  attended  with  peculiar  interest  outside  of  the 
practical  demonstration  of  the  automobiles'  ability  to  make  the  jour- 
ney in  the  face  of  such  adverse  conditions.  To  travel  in  the  Sahara 
in  an  automobile  is  suggestive  of  romance,  to  say  the  least. 

The  party  left  Algiers  February  4,  starting  toward  Medeah.  It 
followed  the  well-known  and  picturesque  route  through  the  Chiffa 
mountains.  This  road  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  though  not 
at  all  one  of  the  best  for  automobiles.  However,  the  travelers  ex- 
pected to  encounter  very  unwelcome  snatches  as  they  went  along,  and 
so  were  not  disappointed. 
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Gardhaia.     Automobile  Surrounded  by  Natives 


The  following  day  Boghari  was  reached.  The  mountains  in  this 
section  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  It  was  found  extremely 
difficult  to  make  the  descent  of  Mount  Grenot,  and  called  for  great 

caution  on  the  part  of 
those  who  operated  the 
vehicles.  To  drive  an 
automobile  through  a 
country  such  as  was  in- 
vaded by  Baron  Crawhez 
and  his  party  calls  for 
special  caution.  A  man 
must  be  pretty  well  bal- 
anced to  successfully  nav- 
igate along  such  roads 
and  down  such  grades  as 
were  encountered  on  the 
journey  in  question. 

On  the  second  day  out, 
February  6,  a  start  was 
made  at  9  A.  M.  for  Djelfa,  about  167  kilometers  (103  miles),  but  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads  would  not  allow  the  vehicles  to  make  more 
than  about  15  kilometers,  or  9  miles,  an  hour. 

The     travelers     now    

reached  the  Plains  of 
Marabout  and  were  favor- 
ed with  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  rock,  said  to  be 
composed  of  salt. 

The  close  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  February  7, 
found  the  automobilists  at 
Laghouat,  125  kilometers 
(77  miles)  from  Djelfa. 
Some  parts  of  the  journey 
it  was  very  hard  going — 
between  Djelfa  and   Ain- 

Elibel   this  was  especially  The  Stage 

so.  The  hubs  of  the  machines  were  buried  in  sand  in  some  places, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  it  found  necessary  to  push  the 
carriages  along. 
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Arrival  at  Oasis  of  Berrian 


When  the  party  entered  Laghouat  there  was  great  commotion 
among  the  natives.  A  number  of  the  city  officials  of  the  place  ten- 
dered the  travelers  a  very  warm  reception.      What  surprise  must  have 

been  caused  by  the 
incoming  of  such  an 
unusual — and  to  their 
minds  unnatural — 
form  of  conveyance 
can  be  better  imagin- 
ed than  described. 

One  week  was  spent 
in  this,  in  many  re- 
spects, remarkable 
city.  Pleasant  excur- 
sions were  made  to 
various  points  around 
the  city.  The  view 
one  can  get  of  the  Sa- 
hara from  the  tower  of  the  city  hospital  is  unique. 

A  start  was  made  for  Gardhai'a  on  the  morning  of  February  13. 
While  on  the  way  large  numbers  of  carcasses  of  camels  were  passed — 
in  fact  it  was  a  usual  thing  to  encounter  them.  At  last  the  famous 
oasis  of  Berrian  was  reach- 
ed. Here  a  halt  was  made. 
The  party  was  especially 
interested  in  the  peculiar 
method  of  washing 
clothes.  This  is  done  by 
simply  banging  them 
against  stones.  It  does 
not  seem  at  all  probable 
that  such  a  plan  would 
tend  to  cause  buttons  to 
remain  long. 

At  Gardhai'a  the  inhab- 
itants    were     very    hos- 
pitable.       Some    of    the 
more  "  progressive"  of  them  were  bold  enough  to  take  a  place  in  one 
of  the  "  devil's  machines."      (See  illustration.  ) 

McZab  was  the  next  city  visited.      This  is  beautifully  situated  on 
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the  side  of  a  hill,  and  presents  a  striking  appearance  when  approaching 
it.  From  here  also  numerous  excursions  were  made  to  surrounding 
towns. 

A  return  was  made  to 
Laghouat  on  February  1 8 ; 
thence  to  Djelfa.  On  the 
2 2d  a  start  was  made  for 
Bousaada.  Here  the  roads 
were  good,  but  the  city  of 
Bousaada  is  merely  a  des- 
ert town.  Aumale  was 
reached  on  February  25, 
The  following  day  a  move 
was  made  for  Algiers* 
where  the  travelers  found 
a  more  advanced  condi- 
tion of  things. 

The  result  of  this  inter- 
esting journey  showed 
conclusively  that  80  per  cent,  of  traveling  expenses  had  been  saved, 
besides  securing  about  ten  times  the  speed.  The  participants  were 
not  endeavoring  to  set  up  any  new  records.  Altogether  400  miles 
were  covered  on  the  journey. 

The  photographs  kindly  sent  us  by  Baron  Crawhez  will  be  of  in- 
terest, and  he  and  his  friends  have  by  this  most  romantic  experience 
demonstrated  that  the  automobile,  if  properly  built  and  operated,  can 
be  used  to  advantage  wherever  the  horse  or  camel  can. 


A  New  Chauffeur 


Automobile  Plans  for  the  Buffalo  Exposition 

BUFFALO,  with  her  beautiful  tree-embowered  streets  and  park- 
ways, will  this  summer  be  the  Mecca  of  the  Automobilists  of 
the  Americas. 
As  a  result  of  a  conference  held  in  Buffalo  between  William  I. 
Buchanan,  Director-General  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  consisting  of  Albert  C.  Bostwick,  Percy  Owen  and 
J.  M.  Hill,  all  of  New  York  City,  together  with  Thomas  M.  Moore, 
Superintendent  of  transportation  exhibits,  and  the  Sports  and  Athletics 
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A  Street  in  Laghouat 


Committee  of  the  Exposition,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  grand  Interna- 
tional Road  Race  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Erie  and  re- 
turn, as  the  culmination 
of  a  week  of  automobile 
sports  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition.  To  ar- 
range and  carry  out  the 
program  of  the  tourna- 
ment, Director-General 
Buchanan  has  appointed 
a  committee  of  automo- 
bilists  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  Sports  and  Ath- 
letics Committee  of  the 
Exposition. 

Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Ford 
will  be  chairman  of  the 
special  committee,  and 
his  associates  will  be  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hill,  who  will  rep- 
resent the  electrical  ve- 
hicle interests  ;  Mr.  Percy  Owen,  representing  the  gasoline  vehicle 
interests,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  representing  steam  vehicle  inter- 
ests. All  four  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  and  Mr. 
Davis  is  also  president  of 
the  National  Association 
of  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers. The  fifth  member 
of  the  committee  is  Dr. 
Truman  J.  Martin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  Auto- 
mobile Club. 

Though  the  program 
of  the  tournament,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Stadi- 
um, has  not  been  arrang-  Another  Scene  in  Laghouat 

ed,  it  has  been  suggested  that  trials  to  test  the  mobility  and  economy 
of  the  various  types  of  motor  vehicles,  obstacle  and  hill-climbing  con- 
tests, brake  contests,  and  pursuit  races  be  included  in  it. 
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The  tournament  will  take  place  during  the  week  begining  Sep- 
tember 1 6.  It  is  intended  that  the  International  speed  contest  over 
the  famous  Buffalo-Erie  course,  shall  rank  with  the  famous  long  dis- 
tance automobile  races  held  annually  in  France.  This  contest  will  be 
the  feature  of  the  week  of  automobile  sports  and  tests,  and  will  be 
open  to  self-propelled  vehicles  of  all  types  and  all  countries.  Large 
purses  and  valuable  cups  and  medals  will  be  presented  to  the  winners. 

During  the  week  preceding  that  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Tourna- 
ment at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  the  Automobile  Club  of  Amer- 
ica will  hold  a  tour  or  endurance  test  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  as  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  motor  vehicles. 

This  run  will  not  be  a  speed  contest,  as  the  object  of  the  trip  is  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  the  various  types  of  motor  vehicles 
under  all  conditions  of  weather  and  roads. 

The  awards  will  be  made  on  the  following  basis : 

First. — Vehicles  making  the  fewest  stops  en  route. 

Second. — Vehicles  carrying  the  highest  percentage  of  pay  load. 

Third.—  Vehicles  requiring  the  least  repairs. 

Automobilists  of  all  countries  are  invited  to  participate  and  valu- 
able cups  and  medals  are  to  be  given  as  prizes.  The  course  is  to  be 
up  the  Hudson  to  Albany  and  thence  across  the  State  to  Buffalo,  a 
distance  of  about  460  miles.  The  route  to  be  followed  will  be  definite- 
ly fixed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Shattuck,  president 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 


Ideas   of  Inventors 

{Copies  of  patents  can  be  obtained  from  Patent  Office,  Washington, 
D.   C,  by  sending  five  cents  in  coin.  ) 

Edward  Y.  White,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. ,  has  just  invented  a 
motor  bicycle  the  engine  of  which  has  its  shafts  project  from  slots  in 
the  case.  A  chain  drive  is  used.  The  engine  is  mounted  within  the 
casing.      Patent  No,  670,010. 


Patents  for  automobile  running  gear  are  frequently  being  taken 
out,  and  one  of  the  latest  is  that  of  William  Van  Wagoner's,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  This  consists  of  two  rear  cycle  castings  arranged  in  line 
with  each  other  and  held  together  by  means  of  side  frames.  The 
front  axle  is  fixed,  having  spherical  knuckles  fixed  to  it  with  longitud- 
inal flaring  openings.      Patent  No.  670,121. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  a?id  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automob-'le  Club  of  America,  Mal- 
colm W.  Ford,  Secretary,  203  Broad- 
way, New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Grey  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind„  Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  552 
State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

^Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande.  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Princeton  University  Automobile 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  President,  P. 
Adamson  ;  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Dugro. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  , 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer; 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club, 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  l'Hopital  ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 

^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique, 14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  do 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Vauniers, 
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Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hamal. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice — Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

^"Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

Perigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaff eurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Vereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 

Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 


Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof. 

Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  Wurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnell  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  dTtalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid— Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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We  regret  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  publish  this  month  the 
next  in  order  of  Mr.  Dolnar's  interesting  series  on  the  "  Final  Auto- 
mobile. ' '  However,  it  is  expected  that  in  the  June  issue  Mr.  Dolnar 
will  again  favor  us. 


Speed  of  Club  Runs 


CLUB  runs,  especially  in  cities,  should  be  "runs"  in  reality,  and 
not  races,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  At  the  present  state  of  the 
industry  much  depends  on  the  general  public,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  by  a  dozen  or  twenty  carriages  in  line,  running  smoothly 
at  a  moderate  speed,  is  sure  to  be  favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
scramble  for  place  in  line,  which  necessitates  spurts  and  passing  other 
carriages  as  well  as  all  traffic,  does  not  give  the  same  good  impression 
to  on-lookers,  and  is  apt  to  result  in  restrictive  ordinances  which  are 
harsh  and  unnecessary  for  most  automobilists. 

Racing  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  and  a  friendly  brush  on  a 
lonesome  road  or  a  speedway  especially  constructed  is  only  natural  to 
anyone  with  a  particle  of  life  or  sport,  but  the  right  of  others  must  be 
strictly  observed  in  all  cases.  Even  in  country  runs  it  gives  a  much 
better  impression  if  the  bulk  of  the  machines  arrive  at  their  destination 
together,  than  to  have  them  strung  out  along  the  road  for  miles. 
The  inclination  to  let  out  the  fast  machines  is  naturally  strong,  but  a 
little  curb  on  this  desire  will  probably  benefit  the  whole  motoring 
fraternity  as  much  as  anything  that  can  be  done. 
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Changes  in  Gasoline  Automobiles 

AMONG  the  noticeable   tendencies  in  gasoline  automobile  design 
_  are    the  placing  of  the  motors  in  front  and  the  adoption  of  the 
tonneau    body.      True,   some  of    the   best    machines    still    put 
motors  in  the  rear  but  nevertheless  the  tendency  is  toward  the  front. 

Each  location  has  its  advocates  and  its  advantages.  The  forward 
motors  are  claimed  to  be  more  efficient  owing  to  less  loss  in  trans- 
mission, while  this  is  denied  by  some  of  the  others  who  claim  that 
gearing  direct  does  away  with  complication  of  parts  and  its  attendant 
disadvantages. 

The  motor  in  front  gives  more  room  for  luggage  as  most  of  the 
space  under  the  seat  is  available,  all  the  machinery  in  the  rear  being 
under  the  platform  or  floor  of  the  body.  This  also  gives  room  behind 
for  extra  seats  in  the  way  of  a  tonneau — a  rumble  or  a  regular  full 
width  seat. 

The  question  of  circulating  the  cooling  water  is  also  receiving  con- 
siderable attention,  there  being  many  advocates  of  both  systems. 
The  thermo-syphon  or  gravity  system  certainly  has  advantages  in  the 
way  of  simplicity,  while  the  pump  gives  one  a  feeling  of  security  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  water  is  being  forced  through  the  coils — nor 
is  this  confidence  often  misplaced.  True,  pumps  give  trouble  at 
times,  but  so  does  any  kind  of  machinery. 

Then  the  clutch  problem  has  its  own  troubles,  not  so  much  in 
operation  or  mechanical  details  as  in  the  question  of  speeds.  With 
carriages  geared  for  high  speec's  this  becomes  a  serious  problem  for 
running  at  medium  speed.  The  low  gear  is  too  low  for  this  and  with 
the  high  gear  it  is  often  difficult  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  motor  by 
the  throttle  and  spark  to  the  desired  point.  This  difficulty  increases 
as  the  carriage  is  geared  up  and  seems  to  point  to  another  clutch  to 
give  intermediate  speeds.  This,  of  course,  introduces  a  rather  diffi- 
cult problem  in  clutch  design,  but  one  that  can  and  will  be  solved  if 
found  necessary. 

Although  there  will  be  many  changes  it  does  not  follow  that 
carriages  built  to-day  will  not  give  satisfaction.  That  they  will  and  do 
is  evidenced  on  every  hand.  They  are  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but 
those  who  keep  waiting  for  better  things  never  get  what  they  have 
waited  for  and  lose  much  real  enjoyment. 
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The  Speed  Question 


THERE  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of  the  crying 
for  reduced  speed  in  automobiles  is  overdone,  and  is  some- 
times totally  uncalled  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officious- 
ness  of  some  of  the  persons  who  are  vested  with  a  little  authority 
is  overbearing.  We  have  in  mind  now  an  instance  of  a  certain  auto- 
mobilist  who  for  a  number  of  months  had  been  in  the  habit  of  driving 
his  vehicle  through  the  streets  of  a  certain  crowded  little  city  at  a 
fairly  good  speed.  The  hack  and  livery  people  for  some  reason  com- 
menced to  object.  The  city  marshal  thereupon  warned  our  friend  that 
if  he  ran  his  machine  at  a  speed  exceeding  six  miles  per  hour  he  would 
be  arrested.  Following  this  the  automobilist  in  question  found  it  more 
difficult  to  avoid  giving  trouble  to  people  using  horses.  For,  while 
formerly  he  had  passed  in  a  moment,  before  the  horses  had  time  to 
find  out  whether  horses  were  ahead  or  not  drawing  the  automobile  he 
was  now  obliged  to  slacken  his  speed  and  practically  creep  behind, 
irritating  the  animals,  and  giving  them  ample  time  to  find  out  what 
was  coming.  This  is  oftentimes  the  case,  and  the  sooner  an  automo- 
bile can  get  ahead  of  a  horse  when  traveling  in  the  same  direction  the 
sooner  the  danger  is  past.  The  instances  where  horses  have  taken 
fright  when  passed  from  behind  at  high  speed  have  been  very  few 
indeed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  much  of  the  legislation  restricting  the 
speed  of  automobiles  now  rampant  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unreason- 
able. Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  of  our  officials  looked 
to  it  that  horse-drawn  vehicles  did  not  exceed  the  limit  set  by  law. 


Private  Touring  Parties 

THAT  much  pleasure  can  be  gotten  out  of  a  tour  in  an  automo- 
bile is  well  known  to  our  readers.  Now  that  the  automobile 
is  coming  into  more  general  use  and  summer  is  approaching 
arrangements  for  tours  in  motor  vehicles  are  being  made.  What 
could  be  more  delightful  than  to  have  say  four  or  five  horseless  car- 
riages filled  with  parties  skimming  along  the  country  roads  of  some 
picturesque  part  of  our  country.  This  kind  of  touring  presents  greater 
opportunities  to  take  in  the  surrounding  scenery  than  does  touring  on 
wheels — calling  for  no  exercise  or  caution  on  the  part  of  the  occupants 
of  the    carriages.      Should    particularly  pretty  scenery  present   itself, 
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then  a  reduced  speed  can  be  given  the  vehicles,  thus  permitting  the 
party  to  enjoy  it,  while  if  a  barren  stretch  looms  up  increased  speed 
can  be  made.  No  horses  to  grow  tired  or  go  lame.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  any  four  or  five  owners  of  automo- 
biles could  not  make  up  such  a  party  and  get  a  great  deal  of  real  en- 
joyment and  healthful  recreation  out  of  the  occasion. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  connection  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment upon  which  would  depend  much  of  the  pleasure,  and  that  is  the 
choice  of  companions.  Unless  those  who  participate  are  people  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  to  make  concessions  to  one  another's  wishes 
there  will  be  continual  clashing.      No  effort  should  be  made  to  race. 

Before  starting  on  a  tour  of  this  kind  the  route  should  be  care- 
fully marked  out,  although  it  is  not  advisable  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  dis- 
tance to  be  covered  each  day  or  places  where  halts  shall  be  made. 
The  ideal  way  is  just  to  start  out  and  allow  experience  to  dictate  where 
you  should  stop.  If  you  lay  down  too  straight  rules  much  of  the  en- 
joyment will  be  taken  out  of  the  tour.  When  it  comes  to  the  laying 
out  of  routes,  road  maps  may  be  consulted,  and  in  their  absence  rail- 
road maps,  which  are  sometimes  found  to  be  good  substitutes. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  better  way  for  a  few  mutual  friends  t  o 
enjoy  themselves  than  that  suggested.  If  a  camera  or  two  are  carried 
these  would  add  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  tour.  To  take 
such  a  tour  involves  time  and  expense  it  is  true.  Nevertheless,  it 
gives  one  all  the  pleasures  of  the  bicycle  tour  without  the  work,  and 
is  an  ideal  way  of  seeing  the  country. 


Work   of  the    National   Good   Roads   Asso- 
ciation 

THE  National  Good  Roads  Association  has  just  issued  the  first 
number  of  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  good 
roads.  It  is  issued  from  928  Marquette  Building,  Chicago, 
and  costs  but  $1.00  per  year.  The  latest  move  of  this  most  useful 
organization  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  has  made  arrangement  with 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  a  special  train  composed  of  six 
flat-bottomed  cars.  This  train  will  carry  engineers,  road  building 
machines  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Good  Roads  Association.  It 
is  proposed  to  build  at  fifteen  or  twenty  points  one-mile  sections  of  good 
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road.  These  are  to  serve  as  object  lessons  to  legislators  and  farmers. 
A  convention  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  work  at  these  several 
points.  This  is  a  most  laudable  move,  and  it  is  expected  and  hoped 
that  much  good  will  result  from  it.  It  is  also  rumored  that  other 
railroads  are  prepared  to  follow  suit. 

All  automobilists  ought  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  work  being 
done  by  this  body,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  support  it  deserves. 


A  260  Mile    Run  with  Three   Small    Motor 

Carriages 

By  S.  F.  EDGE 

A  FEW  days  ago  three  of  us,  to  wit  Charles  Jarrott,  Cecil  Edge, 
and  the  writer,  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
honorable  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Automobile  Club,  to  attend 
their  annual  dinner  on  March  16.  At  the  time  the  invitation  was 
received  the  weather  looked  more  Spring-like,  and  we  arranged  to  all 
go  down  on  fast  De  Dion  tricycles,  two  of  6  horse-power  each  and  one 
of  8  horse-power,  but  as  the  day  approached  the  weather  seemed  so 
unkind,  cold  with  passing  showers  of  sleet  and  rain,  that  one  and  all 
began  to  think  that  some  motor  vehicle  in  which  one  could  be  well 
wrapped  up  in  fur  robes  would  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  spin  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles.  A  consultation  therefore  on  the  Friday  morn- 
ing was  held,  and  we  decided  to  all  go  down  on  separate  vehicles,  so 
that  the  London  contingent  would  seem  more  imposing,  and  the  vehi- 
cles we  decided  to  use  were  :  C.  Jarrott  on  his  Liverpool  trial-winning 
De  Dion  voiturette,  C.  Edge  on  a  brand  new  (in  fact,  the  first  of  its 
kind)  6*4  horse-power  tonneau,  Gladiator,  and  the  writer  on  the  new 
genuine  Panhard  &  Levassor  5  horse-power  new  light  carriage  that 
created  such  a  sensation  in  the  Paris  show.  The  driving  of  this  ap- 
pealed to  me  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  the  first  to  drive 
one  of  these  carriages  in  this  country,  and  outside  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  great  French  firm,  the  first  to  drive  it  at  all,  as  so  far  two 
only  have  been  turned  out  of  the  works,  although  many  hundreds  arc 
in  course  of  construction.  Secondly,  as  I  had  not  driven  a  small 
horse-power  autocar  for  some  months  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if 
my  recent  long  course  of  high  horse-power  had  spoilt  my  enjoyment 
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for  the  humbler  vehicles.  So  on  Friday  afternoon  it  was  decided  we 
should  start  and  go  as  far  as  Hitchin,  so  as  to  have  only  about  one 
hundred  miles  to  do  on  the  Saturday  and  thus  enable  us  without  early 
rising  to  arrive  in  Lincoln  in  good  time  for  the  dinner. 

However,  business  prevented,  as  it  was  not  until  nearly  7  that  we 
went  steadily  away  through  Regent' s  Park  and  Hampstead  to  Barnet. 
Just  before  reaching  the  latter  place,  however,  the  large  acetylene  lamps 
with  which  the  Gladiator  was  fitted  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  travel 
by  darkness  as  well  as  by  day,  went  out,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion 
would  make  them  stop  alight  over  the  smallest  depression  in  the  road. 
After  about  the  forty-fourth  relight,  it  was  suggested  that  Jarrott 
push  on  to  Hitchin  and  order  food,  while  we  came  quietly  on  with  one 
small  oil  lamp  apiece  through  the  pitch  black  night.  So  far,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lamps  all  had  gone  perfectly,  but  during  one  of  the 
many  stoppages  to  find  out  why  the  lamps,  usually  so  good,  failed  on 
this  occasion,  I  thought  this  a  good  occasion  to  see  how  the  Panhard 
went  with  tube  ignition  (so  far  I  had  been  running  on  electric),  so  I 
lighted  the  lamps  and  restarted  the  motor  and  off  we  went,  when  a 
few  miles  from]  Hitchin  suddenly  the  motor  stopped  with  a  gasp  or 
two,  and  down  I  climbed  to  see  what  was  wrong.  I  found  both  lamps 
just  expiring,  so  without  further  investigation  I  switched  on  the  electric 
and  away  we  wrent  to  Hitchin. 

I  found  on  examination  in  the  morning  that  the  petrol  pipes  lead- 
ing to  the  lamp  had  not  had  the  connection  screwed  up,  so  that  the 
petrol  had  not  only  fed  the  lamps,  but  also  fed  the  road  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  few  miles  exhausted  the  petrol  supply  in  the  lamp  tanks. 
However,  we  found  Jarrott  safely  at  the  Sun  Hotel  with  a  late  dinner 
ready  for  us,  most  acceptable  after  the  bitter  cold  outside.  After  this, 
noticing  electric  light  in  the  hotel,  I  thought  that  possibly  as  this  was 
a  new  car  the  accumulators  might  be  feeble.  I  enquired  as  to  the 
source  of  the  electric  power  and  finding  it  was  manufactured  on  the 
premises  I  asked  if  my  batteries  might  be  put  on  to  charge  until 
morning.  The  landlord  informed  me  that  the  electrician  was  out  and 
that  he  himself  at  this  hotel  had  never  had  any  experience  with  the 
charging  plant,  but  that  he  was  quite  agreeable  to  my  seeing  what 
could  be  done.  So  down  we  both  went  to  the  electric  room  and  there 
to  my  pleasure  found  a  regular  charging  board  installation,  with  a 
lamp  in  circuit  to  give  the  necessary  resistance,  so  here  I  left  my  bat- 
teries connected  up  all  night,  secure  in  the  feeling  that  all  would  now 
be  certain  in  the  electric  department  of  the  Panhard. 
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The  next  morning  all  were  up  in  good  time,  cars  looked  over, 
and  lubricators  filled,  and  away  we  went  in  a  steady  drizzle  to  Biggles- 
wade, where  we  had  decided  to  replenish  all  our  petrol  tanks  at  the 
obliging  Dan  Albone's.  We  soon  reached  here  at  a  speed  duly  up  to 
limit,  and  soon  away  again  with  the  idea  of  having  lunch  at  Peter- 
borough, some  35  miles  away.  After  going  15  miles,  a  little  north  of 
Buckden,  Jarrott's  De  Dion  suddenly  stopped.  A  search  round 
found  the  presence  of  a  lot  of  red  grit  in  the  carbureter,  evidently  the 
fruits  of  pouring  in  petrol  without  straining  it  through  a  gauze  funnel. 
Thanks,  however,  to  Monsieur  Bouton,  with  his  clever  device,  the 
carbureter  was  to  pieces  in  about  30  seconds,  the  offending  particles 
of  dirt  removed,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  we  were  off  again.  Then 
the  long  climb  up  Alconbury  was  reached,  all  the  cars  taking  this 
pretty  stiff  gradient  at  a  speed  well  up  to  the  legal  limit.  Then  a 
glorious  run  down  the  other  side  and  steadily  away  over  a  rather 
bumpy  road  to  Peterborough,  the  only  incident  being  the  meeting  of 
four  horses  harnessed  to  a  heavy  farm  wagon  with  the  driver  fast 
asleep,  and  who  did  not  wake  up  until  the  horses  had  turned  the  cart 
completely  round,  and  pulled  it  to  the  side  on  the  grass,  his  head 
then  appeared  and  he  waved  a  smiling  adieu  to  us.  His  good  temper 
was,  I  fear,  an  imbibed  one. 

At  Peterborough  after  a  call  at  the  telegraph  office  it  was  decided 
to  push  on  to  Bourne  for  lunch.  However,  on  this  stretch  a  little  de- 
lay befell  us,  the  radiator  on  the  Gladiator  car  sprung  a  small  leak  at 
the  bend  ;  however,  a  turn  with  the  spanner  soon  set  this  to  rights, 
and  away  we  all  went  until  just  as  the  entrance  to  Bourne  was  reached 
a  man  came  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  said  ' '  Stop  !  ' '  Visions 
of  police  and  other  unpleasant  subjects  came  before  us,  but  on  stopping 
all  we  were  asked  was,  "Are  you  going  to  have  lunch  ? ' '  This 
seemed  a  strange  query,  but  feeling  that  way  and  to  humor  him  we 
replied  that  we  were,  and  then  more  astonishing  words  were  said  : 
' '  All  right,  come  in  ;  it  is  all  ready. ' '  After  this  it  seemed  evident  to 
us  some  explanation  was  needed,  as  it  appeared  we  were  being  taken 
for  somebody  else  ;  but  no,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Gilpin,  a  member  of 
the  Lincoln  Automobile  Club,  had  arranged  to  have  lunch  ready  for 
the  London  visitors,  but  owing  to  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Post-office  no  advice  to  this  effect  had  ever  reached  us,  sr^ 
that  our  decision  to  push  on  to  Bourne  for  lunch  was  merely  provi- 
dential, for  here  were  we  taken  in  and  treated  right  royally,  and  at 
this  point  let  me  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilpin  on  behalf  of  the  trio  of 
cars,  for  their  kindness  to  men  and  cars. 
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Inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gilpin  was  a  motorist  to  the 
extent  of  already  having  petrol  on  the  premises,  and  a  car  on  order. 
"  May  they  soon  join  our  allied  forces,"  was  our  toast  and  his.  Time 
was  still  moving  on  and  some  thirty-odd  more  miles  to  be  done  before 
Lincoln  could  be  reached,  so  with  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Gilpin  and  a 
promise  not  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  doctor,  he  climbed  into  the 
vacant  front  seat  of  the  Panhard. 

On  the  way  from  Bourne  to  Sleaford  I  explained  to  the  doctor 
how  simple  motors  were  when  one  was  used  to  them,  how  good  they 
are,  now  giving  him,  for  example,  the  car  he  sat  upon  being  taken 
straight  from  the  crate  it  arrived  in,  just  being  filled  with  oil,  petrol 
and  water,  and  launched  on  its  journey  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
and  so  far  not  a  single  thing  had  required  a  moment's  attention. 
However,  just  as  we  entered  Sleaford  a  pop  was  heard,  and  on  get- 
ting down  one  of  the  back  tires  was  found  with  a  large  stone  through 
the  outer  cover,  and  this  caused  a  puncture  in  the  inner  tube.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  repair  it,  and  this  was  done  with  the  assistance 
of  the  doctor  and  Jarrott,  who  here  caught  us  up  again,  having  got 
behind  through  missing  his  road  a  few  miles  further  back.  We  were 
soon  away  again  merrily  on  the  way  to  Lincoln,  but  I  found  the  motor 
did  not  seem  to  be  pulling  quite  as  well  as  formerly,  appearing  to  miss 
at  times  on  one  cylinder,  then  coining  to  an  extra  sharp  rise  a  few 
miles  out  she  almost  stopped.  This  made  me  think  it  best  to  see  what 
was  the  trouble.  A  glance  inside  the  bonnet  soon  showed  what  was 
wrong — one  of  the  valve  lifting  rods  had  moved  out  of  place  and  the 
front  exhaust  valve  was  lifting  intermittently.  This  was  quickly 
placed  in  position,  and  the  spring  given  an  extra  pinch  to  make  cer- 
tain it  would  not  occur  again.  By  this  time  the  punctured  tire  seemed 
somewhat  slack,  but  I  thought  an  application  of  the  pump  would  en- 
able us  to  run  into  Lincoln  without  further  trouble,  but  this  was  not  to 
be,  as  at  the  top  of  the  Lincoln  hill  I  found  the  tire  quite  flat,  so  down 
the  doctor  and  I  jumped,  and  off  with  the  outer  cover,  in  with  a  new 
air  tube,  rapid  work  at  the  pump,  and  away  merrily  into  Lincoln,  the 
motor  seemingly  extra  strong,  then  to  find  a  nice  place  for  the  good 
little  car,  a  dash  of  parafhne  for  the  cylinders,  to  make  sure  all  would 
be  free  and  clean  for  the  morning's  start,  and  then  a  rush  for  dress 
clothes  and  the  other  details  requisite  to  attend  the  Lincoln  Automo- 
bile Dinner.  This  was  a  great  and  successful  function,  and  then  to  bed 
with  the  idea  of  an  early  start,  so  that  we  might  comfortably  traverse  the 
130  miles  which  separated  us  from  home.      However,  the  early  start 
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was  not  to  be.  The  Panhard  was  ready  and  waiting  to  be  taken  out  at 
8:30,  but  a  friend's  voiturette  was  cross,  the  ignition  trembler  had  got 
bent,  and  the  screw  that  held  it  rusted  in,  so  that  a  long  hour  was 
spent  in  endeavoring  to  either  bend  this  in  place  on  the  car  or  remove 
the  screw. 

This  was,  however,  unavailing,  so  that  the  trembler  was  bent, 
with  much  fear  for  a  fracture,  to  its  correct  position,  then  all  was 
peace,  and  away  we  all  went  straight  for  London  town.  The  first  stop 
was  at  Bourne,  to  say  good-bye  to  our  friend  Dr.  Gilpin;  the  next 
at  Peterborough  for  a  late  lunch,  then  away  to  Biggleswade,  where  the 
other  cars  took  liquid  refreshment  in  the  form  of  petrol,  and  straight 
through  to  London  without  a  stop,  and  this  ended  the  christening  of 
the  latest  Panhard  and  Levassor  model  carriage — a  run  of  260  miles 
with  the  car  straight  from  the  maker's  crate,  on  the  outward  journey 
one  puncture,  and  one  small  spring  misplaced  on  the  homeward  jour- 
ney, not  even  a  misfire  to  mar  the  harmony.  On  the  outward  journey 
electric  ignition  was  used,  on  the  return  tube  ignition  only. 


The  J.  H.  Lancaster  Company,  of  95  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 
has  just  received  an  order  for  several  omnibuses  for  service  between 
Northport  and  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  The  vehicles  will  each  seat  fourteen 
passengers  and  will  be  fitted  with  two  eight  horse-power  motors.  In 
our  next  issue  we  will  give  illustrations  showing  the  construction  of 
these  'buses. 
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Prof.  Thurston  on  the  Gas  Engine 

AT  the  February  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hammer  quoted  the  following  letter 
written  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston  in  reply  to  a  request  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  steam  and  gas  engines  : 

' '  The  best  work,  to  date,  is  practically  the  same  for  both  engines. 
Each  has  delivered  the  net  horse-power  with  a  consumption  equiva- 
lent to  about  one  pound  of  good  coal.  The  consumption  of  such  fuel 
for  efficiency  unity  would  be  about  one- fifth  of  a  pound  per  horse- 
power, and  these  engines  have  thus  both  attained  an  efficiency,  between 
the  coal  pile  and  the  point  of  delivery,  of  about  20  per  cent. 

1 '  The  steam  engine  has  attained  so  nearly  its  limit  that  further 
progress  under  commercial  conditions  would  seem  to  be  likely  to  be 
hereafter  very  slow  and  to  be  dependent  mainly  upon  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  by  extending  the  thermo- 
dynamic range  of  working  temperatures.  In  the  steam  engine  this 
range  may  be  increased  either  by  still  further  increasing  the  working 
pressure  at  the  boiler  or  by  superheating  the  steam  or  by  both  expe- 
dients combined.  Higher  pressures  are  coming  to  be  available,  with 
progress  in  the  construction  of  high  pressure,  presumably  water-tube 
boilers,  and  we  have,  in  Sibley  College  work,  employed  over  a 
thousand  pounds  without  special  difficulty,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  we  can  quite  as  well,  as  did  Perkins  two  generations  ago,  use 
pressures  of  2,000  pounds  and  probably  more.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  find  practical  methods  of  construction  and  use  of  superheaters  for 
ordinary  pressures,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to 
superheat  steam  of  those  higher  pressures  in  course  of  time.  These 
improvements  should  permit  the  increase  of  efficiencies  by  something 
like  50  per  cent,  and  bring  the  consumption  of  fuel  down  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  fuel  per  horse -power  hour,  and  perhaps 
within  the  next  generation,  if  not  within  ten  years. 

' '  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  should  be  hoped  for  with  the  gas 
engine;  but  the  indications  at  the  moment  would  seem  to  be  that,  as 
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we  have  a  very  much  larger  opportunity  to  reduce  wastes  that  now 
characterize  the  gas  engine  than  to  extinguish  those  affecting  the  steam 
engine,  more  should  be  expected  from  the  coming  years  with  the  for- 
mer than  with  the  latter.  The  gas  engine  has  only  now  come  to  be  a 
formidable  rival  of  the  steam  engine  and  is  gaining  upon  it  rapidly. 
The  deducton  seems  fair,  therefore,  that  the  next  few  years  should  see 
the  gas  engine  so  much  improved  as  to  permit  it,  for  many  places  and 
purposes,  to  become  a  successful  rival.  In  some  directions,  as  at  sea, 
in  the  locomotive,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  departments,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  steam  may  continue  to  hold  its  place  unchallenged,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

' '  It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  to-day  the  gas  engine  is  steadily 
overhauling  the  steam  engine  and  as  steadily  displacing  it  in  many 
directions.  I  think  it  extremely  possible  that  it  may  ultimately  dis- 
place it  very  largely,  but  I  think  that  the  steam  engine  is  likely  to 
hold  a  place  among  economically  available  prime  movers  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  no  one  can  say  what  may  be  anticipated  to  follow 
its  further  improvement  by  effectively  combining  a  maximum  range 
of  pressure  and  a  maximum  range  of  coincident  temperature,  the 
one  giving  maximum  mechanical  efficiency  and  the  other  maximum 
thermodynamic,  the  combination  yielding  what  is  the  main  object 
of  selection  in  practically  all  cases — production  of  power  with  mini- 
mum costs  on  all  accounts,  production  of  power  with  least  reduction 
of  dividend-paying  capacity." 


The  Question  of  Complication 

A  RECENT    conversation  with   Mr.    Gallaher,    manager   of   the 
Searchmont  Motor  Company,  brought  out  a  very  clever  point 
made  by  him  in  discussing  the  question  of  complication  with  a 
physician  who  was  looking  at  a  carriage  with  the  view  of  becoming  a 
purchaser. 

He  was  shown  one  of  the  carriages  and  remarked  on  their  sim- 
plicity until  he  came  to  one  with  the  casing  removed  from  the  motor 
so  as  to  expose  the  working  parts.  Then  his  mind  changed,  and  he 
exclaimed  as  to  its  complicated  mechanism.  The  reply  in  substance 
was  as  follows  : 

"Doctor,  we  believe  that  motor  has  as  few  parts  and  as  simple 
parts  as  will  run  and  give  satisfaction.      A  certain  number  of  parts  are 
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necessary  in  every  machine.  If  you  hadn't  seen  it  with  the  covers  ofl 
you  would  still  think  it  the  most  simple  machine  made.  You're  a 
doctor — now  to  you  the  human  body  is  a  simple  machine.  So  it  is  to 
anyone  when  it's  whole  and  has  all  the  skin  on.  But  under  the  skin 
are  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  heart,  lungs  and  a  lot  of  other  machinery 
that  makes  our  motor  the  acme  of  simplicity  in  comparison.  You're 
used  to  the  one — we  to  the  other. 

' '  The  human  machine  wouldn't  run  with  many  of  its  parts  gone — 
removing  any  of  them  impairs  its  efficiency.  It's  just  the  same  with  a 
motor  and  the  question  of  complication  depends  largely  on  what  we 
are  accustomed  to.  The  motor  with  only  part  may  come,  but  it 
hasn'  t  arrived  yet,  nor  is  it  likely  to  this  year. ' ' 

It  strikes  us  that  this  contains  more  good,  common  sense  than  we 
usually  find  in  a  short  argument.  It  applies  equally  well  to  any  good 
carriage  made. 


Employment  of  Alcohol  in  Automobiles 

COMPETITION    AND    TESTS    UNDER    THE    DIRECTION    OF    THE 
MOTOR    CLUB    OF    PARIS 

THE  competition  that  occurred  at  the  close  of  October  last  was  a 
great  success  in  the  number  of  vehicles  that  took  part  and  in 
the  wide-spread  interest  and  discussion  that  were  excited  dur- 
ing the  period  of  suspense  awaiting  the  awards  of  the  committee.  The 
delay  in  the  reports  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
using  several  months  for  the  examination  and  analysis  of  the  alcoholic 
mixtures  employed.  The  result  has  not  been  a  success  in  uniting  the 
opinions  of  experts  on  the  measure  of  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a  motive 
power.  That  exact  value  will  doubtless  be  fixed  by  further  tests.  The 
following  extracts  were  translated  especially  for  The  Automobile 
Magazine,  and  present  some  phases  of  this  interesting  trial  : 

Resum6  of  the  Report  of  M.  S.  Amiot,  Official  Reporter  of  the 
Commission — 

Great  interest  was  felt  in  the  test  by  the  general  public,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  in  particular,  by  the  agricultural  societies  and  instruct- 
ors. Sixty-two  competitors  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Motor 
Club  ;  forty-eight  took  their  departure  from   the   Porte- Maillot  ;  forty 
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made  the  run  within  the  prescribed  time.  The  elements  of  the  con- 
test included  : 

1.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  employed  as  a  motor  force. 

2.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  employed  otherwise  than  for  a 
motor  force  (as  burners,  etc.). 

3.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  alcohols  and  mixtures. 

4.  The  operation  of  the  motor  and  the  regularity  of  the  run  ; 
all  speed  greater  than  30  kilometers  (about  18  miles)  per  hour  in  the 
level  country  and  20  kilometers  (12  }4  miles)  where  rough,  not  being 
taken  into  account.  Vehicles,  of  whatever  kind,  were  required  to  have 
at  least  two  seats,  of  which  one  was  occupied  by  a  member  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  commission.  Gaged  reservoirs  and  weighed  ve- 
hicles. 

It  is  proper  to  assign  the  prizes  according  to  these  several  data, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  adopt  a  simple  formula,  embracing  all  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  consumption  has  been  adjusted  by  the  total  gross  weight 
(carriages,  travelers  and  appurtenances),  with  the  expense  of  the 
combustible.  The  number  of  kilometric  tons  obtained  with  a  liter  of 
liquid  for  each  vehicle  having  been  calculated,  10  points  per  kilometric 
ton  are  assigned  as  a  result. 

Thus  we  have  the  formula:.  10  X ^  =  A;  P  being  the  rough 

weight  in  tons,  C  the  total  consumption  in  liters,  127  the  distance  of 
the  course  in  kilometers,  10  the  points  assigned  per  kilometric  ton,  A 
the  corresponding  coefficient. 

The  composition  of  the  liquid  was  judged  by  assigning  one  point 
per  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquid,  or  100  points  for 
pure  alcohol  ;  the  use  of  the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

An  average  of  23.225  kilometers  an  hour  has  been  considered  as 
corresponding  to  this  rule,  and  116. 12  points  were  assigned  for  a  speed 
equal  or  superior,  over  the  entire  course  ;  stops  due  to  some  unusual 
obstruction  to  motor  or  carbureter  being  deducted  from  the  time,  but 
a  reduction  of  one  point  a  minute  being  made  for  a  stop  due  to  motor 
or  carbureter. 

According  to  these  results  the  prizes  in  money  have  been  award- 
ed ;  the  medals  having  been  assigned  partly  for  the  least  consumption 
(the  highest  yield  in  kilometric  tons  per  liter),  partly  for  the  greatest 
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speed  ;  finally   for  liquids   the  richest  in  alcohol   and  for  service  ren- 
dered. 

Resume"  of  the  Report  of  G.  Arachequesne,  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  Physico-Chemical  Tests — 

The  large  number  of  samples  furnished,  which  were  analyzed  by 
M.  Sorel,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  upon  so  many  products  in 
small  quantity  has  caused  delay  in  the  report. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  composition  of  the  mixtures  has 
been  called  for  from  those  who  compounded  them,  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  liquid.  Tests  for  verifying,  rather  than  analyses 
properly  so  called,  have  been  made  as  follows  : 

i.  Separation  of  the  alcohol  from  the  hydrocarbons  by  three  suc- 
cessive washings  with  water  saturated  with  sea  salt. 

2.  Distillation  of  the  wash  waters  to  determine  the  degree  of 
alcohol  employed. 

3.  Ascertainment,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  the  nature  and  of 
the  quality  of  the  hydrocarbons  employed. 

The  variations  between  the  results  of  the  analyses  and  the  verifi- 
cations have  never  exceeded  1%  per  cent.,  which  is  not  excessive, 
considering  the  residues  of  gasoline  found  in  the  reservoirs  on  one 
hand,  and  the  very  great  expansion  of  alcohol  on  the  other — an 
expansion  which  for  a  difference  of  10  degrees  in  the  temperature 
amounts  to  almost  one  per  cent. 

LIST    OF    THE    AWARDS. 

Francs. 

i.    Le  Blon  (voiture  No.  20  Bardon),  .  .  .  1,000 

2.  Gobron-Brillie  (voiture  No.  3  Gobron-Brillie),  .  .  500 

3.  Charron,    Girardot   &   Voigt    (voiture  No.    36  Panhard- 

Levassor),         ........  300 

4.  Gobron-Brillie  (voiture  No.   18),     .  .  .  .  .  200 

5.  Bataiellee  (motocycle  No.  37,  Bataiellee),        .  .  100 

6.  Vilain  Brothers  (voiture  No.  14),    .....  100 

7.  Martha  (voiture  No.  18  Dietrich,  carbureter  Martha),      .  100 


Total  prizes  in  money,  .  .  .  .  fr.  2,300 

ADDITIONAL    REMARKS    BY    G.    ARACHEQUESNE,   MEMBER    OF    THE 

COMMISSION. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  there  was   no  special  classification   of 
vehicles  or  motocycles,  and  no  classification  of  the  liquids  employed, 
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provided  they  had  alcohol  for  a  base.  It  was  suggested  that  so  far  as 
possible  the  carbureting  material  should  be  of  French  production,  or 
the  residue  of  French  factories. 

Although  the  strictest  injunctions  were  placed  on  competitors  to 
avoid  all  fraudulent  mixtures,  more  than  one  hundred  samples  were 
reserved  by  the  commission  to  submit  for  chemical  analysis.  Also,  at 
the  request  of  M.  Jean  Dupuy,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  M.  Vas- 
siliere,  President  of  the  Commission  of  Denaturalized  Alcohols,  the 
analyses  of  all  these  samples  were  intrusted  to  M.  Sorel,  chemist  and 
reporter  of  the  above  commission,  which  is  a  full  guarantee  of  accuracy. 

The  results  are  decisive  in  certain  respects,  since  the  majority  of 
the  competitors  made  the  run  from  Paris  to  Rouen  with  a  speed  not 
less  than  in  preceding  competitions  of  gasoline  over  the  same  course. 
Some  of  the  competitors,  by  running  with  denaturalized  alcohol  alone, 
have  proved  that  the  alcohol  motor  is  not  a  fantasy.  And  the  large 
number  employing  alcohol  carbureted  by  French  benzines  have  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  contend  on  an  economic  basis  with  foreign  gaso- 
line, whose  scarcity  was  a  menace  suspended  over  automobilism. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  French  engineers  and  constructors 
to  replace  the  old  theories,  the  old  formulae,  by  others  more  conform- 
able to  the  facts  ;  then  to  draw  from  them  numerous  improvements  for 
future  motors. 

To  arrive  at  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  new  trials 
upon  motors  of  different  models,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
power  of  the  expansion  produced  by  alcohol,  alone  or  carbureted, 
and  the  means  of  utilizing  this  expansion  under  the  most  advantageous 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  attained  by  the  advocates  of 
alcohol,  we  should  not  sleep  on  our  laurels  and  consider  the  battle  as 
completely  won. 


Recent  visits  to  the  factory  of  the  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette 
Company  found  them  rushed  with  orders  and  many  still  on  the  waiting 
list.  There  are  several  modifications  in  the  styles  of  bodies  for  this, 
year,  some  of  which  we  shall  illustrate  a  little  later.  There  are  a 
number  of  five  horse-power  machines  under  way,  and  a  few  of  even 
higher  power.  The  latter  will  have  the  motor  in  front  and  make  use 
of  the  justly  popular  tonneau  body. 


A  Combination  Truck 

By  H.    M.   UNDERWOOD 

THE  question  has  been  asked  many  times  as  to  which  power 
is  the  best  to  use  in  automobile  construction,  for  the  general 
lines  and  body  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  operating 
of  the  vehicle  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  though  they  may 
affect  the  general  cost  of  construction. 

I  doubt  if  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  automobile  on  the 
market  which  is,  in  the  minds  of  everybody,  absolutely  free  from 
faulty  construction.  One  person  will  tell  you  the  system  of  guiding 
this  carriage  or  that  one  is  not,  in  his  mind,  the  proper  method, 
another  will  say  that  he  prefers  steam  instead  of  gasoline  or  electri- 
city, while  another  would  not  consider  anything  but  an  electrically 
operated  carriage,  while  the  man  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  the  handling  of  gasoline,  would  not  consider  for  a  moment  any 
other  system  of  power.  In  fact,  each  one  has  his  own  idea  and  is 
very  pronounced  in  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Now  let  us  put  two  of  the  minds  together  and  endeavor  to  bring 
out  more  clearly,  and  if  possible,  to  a  high  and  technical  standard,  that 
which  has  heretofore  been  in  general  practice.  While  each  of  the 
three  systems  above  referred  to,  viz. :  Steam,  gasoline  and  electricity, 
may  have  in  themselves  some  drawback,  and  we  will  say  a  drawback 
to  the  layman  in  general,  would  it  not,  to  a  great  extent,  be  the  means 
of  righting  this  grave  difficulty  if  we  were  to  tandem  two  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  and  make  one  system,  which  would  not  only  be  the 
means  of  simplifying,  but  multiply  the  power  of  one  individual  vehicle, 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  danger  of  getting  stalled  when  out 
for  business,  for  we  must  all  acknowledge  this  branch  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  to-day  fast  coming  to  the  head,  particularly  for  heavy 
teaming. 

Many  manufacturers  have  been  striving  for  years  to  bring  out  and 
place  upon  the  market  a  wagon  which  can  be  relied  upon  at  all  times, 
no  matter  how  heavy  the  road  may  be  or  how  steep  the  grade  to  be 
climbed.  But  not  until  recently  has  one  been  manufactured  that  ful- 
fills all  the  daily  requirements  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  with  this  fact  constantly 
in  mind,  we  can  positively  state  that  among  the   many  attempts   to 
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overcome  these  various  defects,  which  each  one  of  us  professes  to  see 
when  looking  at  various  makes  in  gasoline  and  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  for  automobiles,  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
is  the  system  and  method  employed  on  the  Fisher  autotruck,  which 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time  and  has  been  seen  running  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City. 

The  fuel  or  prime  source  of  energy  is  gasoline.  The  12  horse- 
power thus  generated  is,  by  the  application  of  a  dynamo  connected 
directly  through  the  armature  shaft  to  the  shaft  of  the  gasoline  engine, 
transformed  thereby  into  electricity,  which  is  stored  in  batteries  located 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  floor  of  the  wagon.  To  each  rear  wheel  is 
geared  a  7.5  horse-power  motor  which  is  guaranteed  to  stand  an  over- 
load of  100  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  one  hour,  and  will  for  a  short 
time,  in  case  of  emergency,  develop  30  or  40  horse-power. 

The  connections  from  the  dynamo  are  such  that  the  current  is 
delivered  direct  to  the  motors,  but  when  coasting  down  grade  or  while 
slowing  up,  or  in  general  when  less  power  is  required  than  is  furnished 
by  the  engine,  the  surplus  current  is  automatically  taken  care  of  by  the 
storage  batteries,  which  are  connected  to  the  wiring  at  a  point  between 
the  dynamos  and  the  motors.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  when 
more  power  is  needed  than  that  furnished  by  the  engine,  the  batteries 
are  cut  into  the  circuit  and  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  principle  of  this  combination  is  to  overcome  all  the  defects  of 
either  power  taken  alone. 

As  the  charging  of  the  batteries  is  accomplished  by  the  machinery 
carried,  the  range  of  travel  is  far  from  limited  as  to  any  specified 
distance  from  the  power  station  as  in  the  case  of  a  purely  electrically 
operated  vehicle,  and  therefore  any  passable  road  may  be  easily  trav- 
eled. A  series  parallel  controller  is  employed,  and  any  speed  from 
a  maximum  down  is  obtainable,  either  forward  or  backward. 

The  continuous  operation  of  the  gasoline  engine  effects  a  great 
saving  in  gasoline  while  obtaining  maximum  results  ;  also  prevents  to 
a  great  extent  the  usual  bad  odor  by  having  better  combustion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  governor  as  the  load  is  always  the 
same,  and  as  the  speed  is  practically  constant  the  engine  can  be  per- 
fectly balanced,  preventing  all  vibration.  The  ease  with  which  the 
engine  can  be  started  is  very  marked,  being  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  switch  connected  to  the  storage  battery  circuit,  thus  saving  the  great 
annoyance  generally  found  in  many  makes  of  the  ordinary  gasoline 
engines. 
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The  weight  of  the  machinery  is  not  as  great  as  might  at  first 
glance  be  supposed,  the  engine  being  much  smaller  than  what  would 
be  required  to  operate  the  vehicle  if  the  power  were  gasoline  direct. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  operating  is  about  2%  to  3  cents  per 
mile  on  an  average  road.  These  trucks  will  weigh  from  three  to  four 
tons,  and  are  capable  of  being  loaded  to  from  five  to  eight  tons,  some 
being  large  enough  to  carry  as  high  as  ten  tons. 

As  to  the  grade  climbed  this  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  similar 
wagon  drawn  by  horses  and  a  much  greater  speed  can  of  necessity  be 
maintained  under  all  conditions. 

As  a  general  thing  in  this  class  of  trucks  when  drawn  by  horses 
the  mileage  is  about  six  miles  per  hour,  while  this  combination  auto- 
truck can  make  from  nine  to  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  this  powerful  class  of  truck  stalling 
is  practically  unheard  of,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
general  adoption  of  this  Fisher  autotruck  will  gradually  become  one 
of  the  leading  equipments  on  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  throughout 
the  country. 


□ 


The  Gordon-Bennett  Race 

THE  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  Race  is  the  star  event  of  the  automo- 
bile world.  It  is  international  in  scope,  and  naturally  those 
countries  which  decide  to  enter  competitors  make  great  efforts 
to  have  the  representatives  most  thoroughly  qualified. 

It  is  now  definitely  decided  that  this  country  will  not  send  any 
representatives,  yet  some  account  of  what  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  doing  toward  making  a  wise  selection  of 
competitors  may  be  of  interest.  The  races  committee  of  that  club  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  which  of  the  competitors  shall  be  selected 
to  represent  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  race,  will  arrange  a  trial  of 
each  of  the  vehicles  over  about  ioo  miles  of  road  in  France.  An 
observer  appointed  by  the  committee  will  be  on  each  of  the  cars  during 
its  trial.  The  races  committee,  after  receiving  the  records  and  reports 
of  the  observer,  will  select  the  three  cars.  The  trials  will  take  place 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  date  of  the  race.  The  competing  cars  must 
be  in  Paris  at  a  place  to  be  hereafter  named  by  the  committee,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  undergo  the  trial  on  and  from  Wednesday,  May 
15.  In  the  event  of  only  three  vehicles  being  forthcoming  at  the 
eliminating  trials,  the  races  committee  need  not  necessarily  agree  to 
all  of  these  vehicles  competing  in  the  Gordon- Bennett  race,  but  may 
select  one  or  more  of  the  three  as  may  seem  best  to  the  committee. 

The  races  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  nominate 
in  addition  to  the  three  selected  competitors  a  reserve  competitor, 
and  to  substitute  the  reserve  competitor  for  one  of  the  selected  com- 
petitors even  at  the  last  moment,  without  giving  a  reason,  and  com- 
petitors are  required  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  committee  in 
this  respect. 

In  view  of  the  rule  which  stipulates  that  the  competing  cars  shall 
be  entirely,  and  in  respect  of  all  their  parts,  constructed  in  the  country 
which  they  represent,  the  races  committee  will  not  allow  a  vehicle  to 
compete  in  the  eliminating  trials  unless  the  owner  is  able  to  produce  a 
written  certificate  by  the  makers  that  the  vehicle  is,  as  regards  all  its 
parts,  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  further,  the  races  com- 
mittee will  not  accept  a  vehicle  for  competition  in  the  eliminating  trials 
unless  an  inspector,  to  be  appointed  by  the  club,  shall  be  allowed  to 
inspect  every  portion  of  the  vehicle  during  and  after  its  construction. 
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Competitors  will  make  such  arrangements  as  they  think  proper 
on  the  road  for  the  supply  of  petroleum  spirit  and  spare  tires.  The 
races  committee  will  endeavor  to  provide  a  building  in  or  near  Paris 
in  which  the  competing  vehicles  may  be  stored  from  the  15th  of  May 
until  the  start  of  the  race. 

In  view  of  the  great  physical  strain  which  will  be  involved  by 
taking  part  in  this  race,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  competitors  will  be 
representing  the  United  Kingdom,  the  races  committee  require  that 
competitors  shall  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  directions  of  the 
races  committee  concerning  their  personal  training,  of  their  mechanic- 
ians, during  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  race.  Competitors 
and  mechanicians  will  be  required  to  agree  to  live  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  member  of  the  committee  during  that  week,  and  to  abide 
by  the  instructions  of  the  committee  as  regards  the  hour  for  retiring 
to  rest,  regularity  in  taking  meals,  etc. 


A  recent  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Riker  Electric  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, Elizabethport,  N.  J. ,  revealed  a  busy  condition  of  things.  They 
were  getting  ready  to  ship  several  carriages  to  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position. It  is  expected  that  this  company  in  conjunction  with  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Company,  will  exhibit  about  thirty  carriages.  Just  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  they  had  finished  a  very  satisfactory  test  of  a  new 
gasoline  motor.  This  is  a  two-cylinder  engine  having  water  jackets 
cast  solid  with  cylinders.  The  cylinders  are  4x4  inches  and  running  at 
850  revolutions  per  minute  give  9-brake  horse-power.  The  engine  is 
very  compact  and  extremely  easy  of  access.  In  order  to  get  at  the 
crankpins  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  an  aluminum  case.  These 
motors  will  be  made  in  two  sizes,  8  horse-power  and  16  horse-power. 
The  carriages  on  which  they  will  be  used  will  have  a  tonneau  body,  a 
type  which  is  gaining  much  favor  both  in  Europe  and  America.  This 
will  be  detachable.  It  is  now  about  one  year  and  a  half  since  Mr.  Riker 
began  to  work  on  the  designing  of  a  gasoline  engine  suitable  for  auto- 
mobiles. There  is  one  excellent  feature  about  the  carriage  and  that  is 
the  ease  with  which  it  will  be  possible  to  get  at  the  working  parts.  The 
motor  will  be  mounted  on  the  front  under  a  suitable  bonnet.  There 
will  be  a  chain  drive  on  each  of  the  rear  wheels.  There  have  already 
been  placed  orders  for  fifty  of  these  machines  by  July  1. 


Practical  Operation  of  a  Steam  Automobile 

MAURICE  B.  THAYER 

HOW  long  will  it  take  me  to  learn  to  run  an  automobile  ?  is  one 
of  the  first  questions  of  the  prospective  buyer.  If  a  purchaser 
is  assured  that  a  lesson  of  from  two  hours'  to  half  a  day's 
duration  will  give  him  full  mastery  of  the  new  art,  is  it  surprising  that 
after  becoming  an  owner,  and  passing  through  many  unfortunate  ex- 
periences during  the  first  month,  he  is  inclined  to  a  mild  cynicism  as 
regards  the  roseate  stories  of  salesmen  and  catalogs  ? 

While  much  information  which  is  given  to  an  intending  purchaser 
is  recognized  by  the  initiated  as  harmless  banter,  it  cannot  help  but 
have  a  discouraging  effect  upon  a  man  as  he  afterwards  discovers  that 
an  automobile  is  only  after  all  a  "  machine,"  and  must  receive,  as  such, 
some  care  and  attention  to  get  good  results.  A  great  deal  depends  in 
first  starting  correctly  and  understanding  your  machine  thoroughly. 
In  this  respect,  I  may  say,  that  "some  are  wise,  while  many  are  oth- 
erwise. ' '  A  new  operator  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  restrain  him- 
self from  "flying,"  while  he  is  young  at  the  business,  and  as  he  is  not 
only  breaking  nature's  laws,  but  the  country's,  misfortune  nearly 
always  awaits  him.  It  is  true  enough  that  one  can  acquire  control  of 
his  machine  in  a  lesson  of  a  few  hours,  and  would  doubtless  be  able 
to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
share  that  haven  with  a  passing  vehicle,  there  is  often  an  unaccounta- 
ble attraction  in  the  wayside  ditch  or  telegraph  pole.  The  small, 
though  important  things,  which  bother  the  new  operator  of  a  steam 
carriage,  such  as  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply  and  the  fire,  be- 
come, in  time,  second  nature  to  him. 

Mechanical  experience,  though  helpful,  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
plete success,  as  results  have  shown.  To  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
spend  a  week  at  least  in  getting  acquainted  with  his  machine  in  all  its 
practical  details,  most  of  the  annoyances  on  the  road,  due  to  minor 
faults,  are  spared,  or  can  be  remedied  in  short  order.  If  I  can  help 
new  or  prospective  purchasers  in  a  way  to  prevent  those  annoying 
stops  by  the  roadside,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  attained.  The  art  of 
automobiling  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  help  of  a  list  of  rules  alone, 
as  each  operator  must   depend  largely  on  his  own  experiences  to  be- 
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come  an  expert  chauffeur.  Experience  is  a  slow  teacher,  and  the 
learner  is  always  glad  to  receive  practical  help. 

Do  not  attempt  to  make  long  trips  until  you  become  thoroughly 
competent  to  operate  your  machine  under  trying  circumstances,  or 
until  you  have  tested  your  nerves  under  stress  of  excitement.  In 
starting  out  it  is  advisable  to  observe  as  much  routine  as  possible. 
Learn  from  practice  just  which  way  each  valve  turns,  as  you  may 
sometime  wish  to  close  one  in  a  hurry.  Never  start  out  without  a  full 
supply  of  water,  and  never  wait  until  you  are  out  of  the  same  before 
looking  for  more.  A  burned  out  boiler,  so-called,  is  always  due  to 
carelessness,  and  it  is  a  saying  that  every  man  will  accomplish  this  feat 
once,  and  in  most  cases  only  once.  The  true  level  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  as  indicated  by  the  water  glass,  should  always  be  made  certain 
before  ' '  firing  up. ' '  A  full  water  glass  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
full  boiler.  If  the  water  glass  is  showing  a  true  level,  opening  the 
lower  valve  of  the  water  column  will  cause  the  water  to  run  down  in 
the  glass,  or  in  case  the  water  is  in  sight,  simply  tilting  the  machine 
by  putting  the  foot  on  the  step  will  cause  the  water  to  vibrate  up 
and  down  in  the  glass. 

In  regulating  the  supply  of  water  in  the  boiler  while  running,  a 
happy  medium  may  be  reached  by  adjusting  the  ' '  bypass  ' '  part  way 
open.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  the  novice  should  run  with  not  less  than 
a  half  glass  of  water  indicated.  Often  in  first  starting  your  machine, 
it  is  necessary  to  move  slowly  backward  and  forward,  to  remove  the 
water  from  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 

Through  the  incompetent  handling  of  the  throttle  much  power 
can  be  wasted  and  likewise  water,  which  becomes  valuable  simply 
because  one  dislikes  to  stop  and  refill  the  water  tank.  Do  not  clutch 
the  throttle  as  if  it  was  a  gate  post  ;  by  placing  the  hand  palm  down 
with  the  throttle  lever  extending  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  a 
perfect  and  close  control  is  obtainable.  The  throttle  should  never  be 
opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  the  steam  reaches  its  highest  efficiency 
at  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  much  live  steam  passes  through  with- 
out being  utilized.  Skill  in  starting  or  stopping  quickly  at  a  critical 
moment  is  a  matter  of  practice.  The  experienced  operator  learns  to 
watch  the  steam  gage  and  water  glass  mechanically,  thereby  marring 
his  pleasure  very  little. 

It  is  always  safe  to  relight  the  fire  when  you  have  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  of  steam,  but  care  should  always  be  taken  first  to  let  out  any 
condensed  gasoline,  by  opening  the  torch  valve. 
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A  quick  drop  of  the  steam  pressure  usually  means  that  the  fire  is 
out  from  lack  of  fuel,  or  has  been  blown  out  ;  this  is  also  an  indication 
that  the  boiler  is  dry,  in  which  case  the  fire  should  be  turned  out  in 
short  order.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  running  under  a  high 
pressure  of  air  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds.  With  this 
air  pressure  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  turns  of  the  gasoline  valve 
supplying  the  burner  are  necessary  to  keep  up  a  good  pressure  of  steam. 

As  soon  as  an  operator  overcomes  the  first  difficulties  his  most 
natural  ambition  is  to  run  economically.  From  a  failure  to  grasp  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  given  conditions  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  catalog  stories  arise. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  unsuccessful  operator  to  blame  the  car- 
riage for  faults  lying  entirely  within  himself.  The  engine  is  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  machine  and  it  often  receives  the  least  attention.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  be  liberal  in  the  use  of  oil.  Do  not  emulate  the 
mistake  of  a  Philadelphia  owner,  who  ran  his  machine  without  filling 
the  cylinder  oil  cup,  thinking  that  that  operation  was  done  at  the 
factory.  This  party  had  complained  for  some  time  of  a  squeaking 
noise  which  he  could  not  understand.  As  a  result  of  his  carelessness 
it  was  found  that  the  piston  stuck  so  fast  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  cylinder  head  and  by  means  of  a  sledgehammer  drive 
it  out. 

The  boiler  should  be  blown  off  at  least  once  a  week  to  keep  it 
free  from  sediment.  The  operator's  success  must  still  depend  upon 
his  own  willingness  to  investigate  trouble  as  it  comes  and  so  make  that 
difficulty  an  impossible  source  of  annoyance  ever  after.  A  few  minutes 
can  be  spent  most  profitably  inspecting  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine  before  starting  on  a  ride,  and  I  would  advise  jacking  up  the 
rear  wheels  and  running  the  engine,  in  order  to  locate  any  foreign 
knock  or  rattle.  To  go  still  further,  the  successful  must  have  nerve 
but  not  nerves,  if  so  close  a  distinction  may  be  drawn. 

To  the  man  who  does  not  know  from  actual  experience,  I  may  say 
that  there  is  no  present  enjoyment  quite  equal  to  flying  through  a  line 
country  in  a  steam  automobile. 


About  Motor  Cycles 


THE  use  of  motor  bicycles  and  tricycles  is  increasing,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  such  a  difficult  matter  to  operate  one  of  the  first 
named  machines  as  at  first  appears  to  the  average  person.  To 
be  sure  there  are  a  number  of  little  things  to  watch,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  ride 
an  ordinary  wheel,  cannot  with  very  little  effort  successfully  operate  a 
motor  bicvcle. 

In  this  connection  we  reprint  an  abstract  of  a  contribution 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  made  to  the  Autocar  recently.  The  writer  has  had 
long  and  varied  experience  as  a  motor-cyclist,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
an  authority  upon  matters  connected  with  self-propelled  bicycles.  He 
said  : 

''Up  to  the  present  I  am  not  enamoured  of  free  engines  for 
motor  cycles.  My  experience  may  have  been  exceptionally  unlucky, 
but  it  has  been  so  uniformly  unsatisfactory  that  I  fear  it  may  be  typical 
of  a  large  percentage,  if  not  of  the  majority  of  cases. 

"As  fitted  to  the  De  Dion,  the  manipulation  of  the  extra  lever 
which  is  requisite  to  put  the  engine  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  road 
wheels  is  a  simple  matter  enough  to  anyone  who  has  become  au  fait 
with  driving  the  standard  type  of  motor  cycle.  When  about  to  start 
you  pull  a  lever — exactly  like  a  brake  lever — half-way  up  toward  the 
handle,  and  a  spring-controlled  thumb  lever  then  engages  it  and  holds 
it  in  position.  (If  you  pull  the  lever  quite  up,  it  applies  the  brake.) 
You  then  pedal,  and  instead  of  starting  the  machine  forward  you  only 
start  the  engine.  Having  found  your  mixture  in  the  usual  way,  taking 
care  to  retard  the  sparking,  you  grip  the  two  levers  in  your  hand,  the 
thumb  lever  releasing  the  clutch  lever,  and  you  then,  very,  very 
slowly  let  the  clutch  lever  down  so  that  the  clutch  gently  engages, 
connecting  the  engine  to  the  road  wheels,  and  away  you  sail. 

' '  If  you  let  the  clutch  lever  down  at  all  quickly,  the  clutch  engages 
so  suddenly  that  the  engine  jerks  the  driving  wheels  forward  violently, 
and  you  run  the  risk  of  being  tipped  over  backwards. 

' '  If  the  engine  be  driving  light,  with  a  minimum  of  gas,  it  some- 
times stops  directly  the  clutch  engages,  and  you  have  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

' '  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  give  the  engine  as  much  gas  as  you 
would  give  it  for  a  pace  of,  say,  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  before  applying 
the  clutch  put  your  brake  on.      This  will  prevent  the  driving  wheels 
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starting  forward  too  suddenly,  and  the  moment  you  feel  that  the  driv- 
ing has  commenced  you  can  gradually  release  the  brake.  But  if  you 
do  this  with  the  sparking  retarded  and  but  little  gas,  the  engine  may 
fail  to  start  the  tricycle  at  all.      It  is  a  tricky  business  altogether. 

"  Even  with  a  clutch  perfectly  adjusted,  I  would  not  advise  a  be- 
ginner to  use  a  free  engine  motor  cycle,  but  would  recommend  a 
novitiate  upon  a  standard  machine  without  this  complication.  When 
the  free  engine  cycle  is  first  tried  the  rider  should  not  attempt  to  use 
it  in  traffic,  but  should  forget  that  he  has  such  a  thing,  and  drive 
solely  by  the  usual  method  of  switching  the  current  on  and  off,  and 
pedaling,  until  he  has  experimented  on  clear  roads  sufficiently  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  contrivance. 

' '  If  you  give  me  my  choice  of  a  water-cooled  cylinder  head  and  a 
free  engine,  I  would  unhesitatingly  select  the  former.  Water-cooling 
is  unquestionably  a  great  advantage.  On  a  two  and  three-quarter 
horse- power  De  Dion  tricycle  I  tried  to  heat  the  engine  by  rushing  it 
down  some  miles  of  gentle  decline  with  a  surface  of  dense,  sticky  mud, 
and  thence  up  a  mile  of  steep  hill.  It  took  the  hill  at — well,  quite  up 
to  the  legal  limit,  whereas  an  air-cooled  engine  would  have  been 
distressed  half-way  down  the  muddy  descent,  and  would  probably 
have  refused  the  hill  at  all. 

' '  When  traversing  streets  where  there  is  much  traffic  it  is  very 
irritating  to  have  to  be  continually  altering  the  positions  of  the  levers 
to  suit  the  pace  to  various  exigencies.  The  best  course  is  to  retard 
the  sparking  for  the  slowest  pace,  and  advance  the  gas  supply  for  the 
fastest,  leaving  them  so,  and  holding  the  machine  back  solely  by 
means  of  the  brake. 

' '  Perhaps  the  brake  will  unaccountably  fail  to  retard  the  momen- 
tum, even  when  the  lever  is  gripped  tightly.  If  you  carry  your  cyclorn, 
or  hooter,  on  the  same  side  as  the  brake  lever,  the  cause  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  cyclorn  having  shaken  down,  so  that  it  interferes  with  the 
lever's  range  of  movement.  Carry  the  horn  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  brake  lever,  not  only  to  prevent  such  fouling,  but  also  because  you 
frequently  require  to  apply  the  brake  simultaneously  with  sounding 
the  horn,  and  you  cannot  do  both  with  one  hand. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Cox,  A.  M.  I.,  M.  E.,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  with  the  De  La  Vergne  Refrigerating  Machine  Company, 
recently  resigned. 


The  Doughty  Bill 


THE  Doughty  Bill  recently  introduced  to  the  Albany  legislature 
passed  the  Assembly  unanimously.  The  Senate,  however, 
amended  it  so  as  to  give  park  commissioners  of  the  State 
power  to  say  under  what  conditions  automobiles  can  make  use  of 
parks.  While  the  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour  may  seem  unreasonably 
low  for  a  motor  vehicle  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  yet  much 
prejudice  against  the  new  method  of  locomotion,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  public  will  become  more  educated  to  the 
possibilities  of  motor  vehicles.  Then  and  not  until  then  will  we  see  a 
check  given  to  at  least  some  of  the  really  absurd  and  unreasonable 
laws  which  are  now  springing  up  all  over  the  country. 

While  the  Doughty  Bill  may  not  give  just  all  the  automobilist 
would  desire,  it  paves  the  way  for  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition 
of  things  in  the  future.  Great  credit  must  be  accorded  to  the  members 
of  the  A.  C.  A.  and  also  of  the  N.  A.  A.  M.  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  in  this  direction. 


A  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Mobile  Company  of  America  at  Kings- 
land  Point,  N.  Y. ,  recently,  saw  that  company  hustling  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  orders.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  about  300, 
and  the  President,  John  Brisben  Walker,  informed  our  representative 
that  the  superintendent  had  that  day  put  on  100  more.  The  factory 
at  that  time  was  turning  out  about  sixty  vehicles  per  week,  and  the 
superintendent  expressed  the  hope  that  before  long  this  would  be  in- 
creased to  ninety. 


The  Searchmont  Motor  Company  are  at  work  on  a  new  factory, 
near  Philadelphia,  which  will  give  them  a  much  larger  capacity. 
Their  facilities  for  testing  both  motors  and  finished  carriages  are  both 
unique  and  commendable.  The  motors  are  mounted  on  substantial 
frames  sunk  in  masonry,  where  they  are  run  for  a  long  time — to 
thoroughly  test  and  adjust  them.  The  finished  carriages — just  ready 
for  the  purchaser — are  mounted  on  rollers  and  run  under  exact  road 
conditions  to  make  the  final  adjustments  of  all  parts,  such  as  clutches 
and  brakes.  In  this  way  the  carriage  ought  to  reach  the  owner  ready 
for  work  in  every  particular. 
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Frame  Construction 

THERE  is  much  discussion  among  designers  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  frame  construction.      The  advocates  of  a  flexible  frame 
have  their  followers,  while  the  rigid  frame  and  spring  suspen- 
sion men  are  not  without  supporters.      In  fact,  there  are  fine  carriages 
produced  on  both  systems. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  for  heavy  wagons  locomotive  construc- 
tion might  be  used,  and  have  a  rigid  frame  with  jaws  for  the  bearings. 
In  this  plan  the  bearing  boxes  float  up  and  down  in  the  jaws  (support- 
ed by  springs,  of  course),  while  the  frame,  through  the  jaws,  takes  all 
the  fore  and  aft  strain.  This  permits  using  leaf  spring*,  which  are  by 
far  the  best,  and  gives  a  rigid  support  for  the  motor  and  machinery,  at 
the  same  time  securing  flexible  and  independent  action  of  all  four 
wheels. 


Charles  P.  Turner,  M.  E. ,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa,,  since  1895,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Garrett-Cromwell  Engineering 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Prof.  Turner's  successor  as  principal  of 
The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  is  Prof.  A.  B.  Clemens. 


Artistic  Guide  Posts 

ABOUT  forty  designs  have  been  received  in  the  competition  for 
more  attractive  forms  of  guideboards  for  use  on  Massachu- 
setts highways.  The  competition  closed  April  1,  and  the  de- 
signs submitted  will  be  examined  by  the  judges  during  the  last  week 
in  April.  The  prizes  of  $15  and  $10  will  be  awarded  early  in  May, 
and  the  successful  designs  will  be  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  will  be 
held  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  is  through  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Com- 
mittee of  this  organization  that  the  prizes  are  offered. 

The  above  item,  taken  from  the  Boston  Transcript,  ought  to  be 
of  interest  to  automobilists  in  view  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  by 
the  various  clubs  for  much  needed  reform  in  the  way  of  more  satisfac- 
tory guide  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  Automobile  Index 

Everything  of  permanent  value  published  in  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  department.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
mary indicating  the  character  a?id purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  and  dates  of  the 
publications. 

Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


Accumulator,  The  Jungner — 

This  accumulator  is  fully  described 
by  H.  Delasalle  in  "La  Locomo- 
tion Automobile,"  Paris,  March  21, 
1901. 

"Accumulator,  The  National — 

The  cell  consists  of  five  positive 
and  six  negative  plates,  and  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
accumulators  now  on  the  market. 
"The  Automotor  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, March,  1901. 

Accumulator  Trials  in  France — 

Official  report  of  this  competition 
held  about  one  year  ago.  Taken 
from  report  issued  by  Automobile 
Club  of  France. 

Air-cooled   Motor  Difficulties  and  How 
to  Overcome  Them — 

T.  Parker  Hall,  Jr.  "Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  March  27,  1901. 

^Canada,  The  Automobile  Industry  and 
its  Development  in — 

A  brief  history  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Canada  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  horseless  carriage.  "Can- 
adian Electrical  News,"  Toronto, 
March,   1901. 

^Carbureter,  The  New  De  Dion — 

A  description  of  this  carbureter 
which  has  proved  very  efficient. 
"Automobile  Topics,"  New  York, 
March  30,  1901. 


^Carbureter,  The  Roubeau — 

The  operation  of  this  device  is 
very  simple.  With  the  aspiration  of 
the  motor  the  valve  rises,  the  gaso- 
line is  projected  against  chambers 
and  so  vaporized.  Two  regulators 
are  used  so  as  to  obtain  the  exact 
volume  of  air  required .  ' '  The  Auto- 
car," London,  April  6,  1901. 

Cost  of  Operating  a  Steam  Carriage — 

Geo.  E.  Greenleaf.  Gives  detailed 

tabulated  cost  of    running  a  steam 

vehicle  for  a  season.     "  Automobile 

Magazine,"  New  York,  April,  1901. 

•Cycles  of  an  Explosive  Engine — 

Four  diagrams  showing  the  four 
operations  which  are  carried  on  in 
the  Otto  cycle.  "  L'Avenirde  L' Au- 
tomobile etdu  Cycle,"  Paris,  March, 
1 901. 

'Daimler,  A  New  20  Horse-power— 

This  car  has  four  water-jacketed 
cylinders.  The  machine  carries  suf- 
ficient gasoline  to  take  it  200  miles 
on  one  filling.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  March  16,  1901. 

*  Empress  Car,  The — 

This  is  a  light  carriage.  It  has 
tonneau  body  and  carries  a  De  Dion 
4^  horse-power  motor.  ' '  Motor 
News,"  Dublin,  April,  1901. 

Endurance  Test,  Details  of    the   Long 
Island  Automobile  Club — 

"  Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  April,  190T. 
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^Engine,  The  Dallenbach  Two-Cycle — 

Description  of  this  engine,  the  es- 
sential points  of  which  are  the  closed 
air  chamber  below  the  cylinders 
with  end  projecting  down  into 
chamber,  the  trunk  piston  having  a 
division  wall  and  the  peculiar  con- 
necting port. 

^Explosions,  Apparatus  for  Registering — 

Description  of  the  Mathot  device. 
By  use  of  this  apparatus  one  can  fol- 
low the  conditions  of  operation  of 
any  motor,  whatever  may  be  its  ro- 
tary velocity.  "Automobile  Topics," 
New  York,  March  30,  1901. 

France  on  an  Automobile,  Across — 

J.  E.  Hutton.  Interesting  account 
of  a  trip  taken  in  a  9  horse-power 
Napier.  "Autocar,"  London,  March 
9,  1901. 

*Gasoline  Carriage,  Working  Drawings 
of  a  Light — 

Part  4  of  a  series  of  articles  giv- 
ing detailed  dimension  drawings  of 
a  small  motor  vehicle.  "Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  April  3,  1901. 

-'Gear  for  Motor  Vehicles,  Compensat- 
ing— 

Its  history  and  development.  Sid- 
ney Russell.  Part  2  of  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  early  forms  of 
the  compensating  gear.  "Auto- 
motor  Journal,"  London,  March, 
1901. 

Horse  vs.  Electrical  Equipment — 

H.  M.  Underwood.  A  compari- 
son of  costs  between  horse  and  elec- 
trically operated  delivery  wagons. 
The  tables  cover  every  detail  of  ex- 
pense. "Automobile  Magazine," 
New  York,  April,  1901. 

•Linjele:*  Voiture,  The — 

This  is  a  new  French  carriage, 
having  the  well  known  tonneau 
body,  and  fitted  with  a  6  horse-pow- 
er Aster  motor.  ' '  La  Locomotion 
Automobile,"  Paris,  March  21,  1901. 

^Mechanic,  My  First  Road  Run  With- 
out a — 

Herman  B.  Baruch,  M.  D.  A  very 
entertaining  story  showing  the  way- 
wardness of  a  particular  motor  car. 
"Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  April,  190 1. 


*Motor  Car,  How  to  Manage  a — 

This  article  is  devoted  to  a  set  of 
very  clear  rules  for  the  operation  of 
a  Daimler  carriage.  ' '  Motor  Car 
World,"  London,  March,  1901. 

Motor  Vehicles,  Heavy — 

Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
that  energetic  advocate  of  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles,  E.  Shrapnell 
Smith,  before  the  Coventry  Techni- 
cal Institute  Engineering  Society. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  April  6, 
1901. 

^Motoring,  Lights  and  Shades  of — 

By  Mrs.  Kennard.  An  interesting 
story  charmingly  written,  regarding 
the  thousand-mile  trial  of  1900. 
"Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  April,  1901. 

■Packard,  A  New — 

Description  of  a  1901  model  of 
this  wagon,  which  is  built  by  the 
Ohio  Automobile  Company.  "Au- 
tomobile Magazine,"  New  York, 
April,  1901. 

*Panhard  Car,  The  Miniature — 

This  is  an  interesting  machine. 
The  motor  shaft  transmits  its  power 
through  a  friction  clutch  to  the  gear 
box,  containing  a  train  of  tooth 
wheels,  gearing  with  corresponding 
pinion  on  a  parallel  shaft  below. 
"Motor  Car  Journal,"  March  30, 
1901. 

*Panhard  Voiturette — 

Description  of  a  new  and  popular 
type  of  car.  Fitted  with  a  5  horse- 
power engine.  Tanks  for  lubricating 
oil  are  mounted  on  the  dashboard 
and  within  easy  reach.  "Motor 
News,"  Dublin,  April,  1901. 

^'Petroleum  Motor,  An  Australian — 

This  motor  uses  1500  flash  test 
heavy  lighting  oil.  The  charge  is 
electrically  fired.  There  is  no  visible 
exhaust  either  at  the  start  or  during 
operation.  "The  Autocar,"  Lon- 
don, March  23,  1901. 

"x"Quadricycle,  The  Korte-Atkinson — 
This  has  a  water-cooled  motor. 
and  also  an  improved  system  of 
firing  which  prevents  lubricating  oil 
from  getting  onto  the  platinum  con- 
tacts. "Autocar,"  London,  March 
9,  1901 . 
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"Racing  Car,  Building  a — 

Interesting  account  of  methods 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a 
car  which  is  intended  to  compete 
in  the  Gordon- Bennett  cup  race. 
"Motor  Car  Journal,"  London, 
April  6,  1901. 

*Renaux  Car,  The — 

This  is  a  light  carriage  with  a  two- 
cylinder  Buchet  motor  developing 
8  horse-power.  Three  forward 
speeds  and  one  reverse  are  pro- 
vided. "  Motor  Car  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, April  6,  1 90 1. 

*Rooms  of    the   New    England     Club, 
New— 

O.  L.  Stevens.  Description  of 
these  new  rooms,  which  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  country.  "Automo- 
bile Magazine,"  New  York,  April, 
1901. 

*Slip,  Side — 

An  interesting  discussion  of  a  sub- 
ject which  with  the  increase  of 
speed  is  becoming  more  important. 
"Motor  Car  Journal,"  London, 
April  6,  1 90 1. 

^Sparking  Troubles,  Their  Causes   and 
Remedies — 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
much  of  the  trouble  attending  the 
operation  of  automobiles  is  due  to 
poor  ignition.  The  article  is  replete 
with  timely  hints.  "Horseless 
Age,"  New  York,  March  20,  1901. 

*Steam  Carriage,  Blevney's  New — 

An  account  of  a  new  vehicle  which 
possesses  quite  a  number  of  new  and 


interesting    features.     "Automobile 
.  Magazine,"  New  York,   April,  1901. 

"Truck,  Steam — 

Description  of  a  new  two-ton 
wagon  now  being  built  by  Ofeldt  & 
Sons.  "Horseless  Age,"  New  York, 
March  20,  1901. 

*Wagon,  A  Motor  Tip— 

This  is  a  wagon  of  the  Coulthard 
type,  capable  of  carrying  about  five 
tons  of  coal,  and  can  be  tipped  by 
one  man.  Hans  Renold  patent  silent 
driving  chains  are  used.  ' '  The 
Autocar,"  London,  March  9,  1901. 

*Wagon,  The  Coulthard  Steam  Tip — 
The  tipping  body  is  capable  of 
taking  a  load  of  four  or  five  tons  and 
is  so  fitted  as  to  be  tipped  by  one 
man.  "Motor  Car  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, March  16,  1901. 

*  Wellington  Carriage — 

This  is  an  interesting  vehicle,  in 
which  friction  gearing  is  used,  thus 
obtaining  transmission  without 
toothed  gearing.  "  The  Autocar," 
London,  March  9,  1901. 

Wheels,  Large  vs*  Small — 

A  letter  from  Chas.  E.  Duryea,  in 
which  he  claims  that  wheels  of  large 
rather  than  small  diameter  are  de- 
sirable for  automobiles.  "Automo- 
bile Magazine,"  New  York,  April, 
1901. 

*White  Steam  Carriage,  The— 

This  vehicle  differs  from  other 
steam  carriages  by  using  a  boiler  of 
the  flash  type.  "Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  March  27,  1901. 
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The  Great  International  Event 

OUR  frontispiece  this  month  shows  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  and  friends. 
The  honorable  gentleman  is  one  of  the  foremost  automobilists 
in  Europe  and  few  races  or  contests  have  been  held  either  in 
France  or  England  in  which  he  has  not  had  some  part. 

The  illustration  is  opportune,  as  in  the  forthcoming  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup  Race  between  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  the  Derby  of  automobiling,  Mr.  Rolls  is  to  be  one  of  England's 
representatives.  The  car  which  Mr.  Rolls  will  drive  on  that  occasion 
is  a  vehicle  of  unusual  power,  a  50  horse-power  Napier.  He  is 
recognized  as  a  driver  of  extraordinary  ability.  Recently  with  Mr. 
Sennet  he  traversed  the  course  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar 
with  it.  They  rode  in  a  24  horse-power  Mors,  which  was  occasionally 
driven  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

The  distance  between  Paris  and  Bordeaux  is  about  800  miles. 

For  the  photograph  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Kennard. 
The  others  seated  in  the  car,  which  is  a  12  horse- power  Daimler  and 
the  winner  of  the  1900  one-thousand  mile  trial  held  in  England,  are 
Lord  and  Lady  Llangattock  and  Lord  Brassey. 

We  as  Americans  would  of  course  be  much  more  interested  in 
this  great  international  event  if  an  American  vehicle  had  been  entered. 
Nevertheless,  all  automobilists  in  this  country  will  be  interested  in  the 
race  and  its  result,  together  with  the  points  of  weakness  it  may  reveal 
in  existing  types  of  automobiles. 
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At  the  Storage  Station 

By  I.   B.   RICH 
"TT  THAT'S  the    matter  with  you,    Puffer,"    said    a   staid    old 
YY       electric    omnibus  to  the  little    steam   runabout  that  had 
just  been  brought  in  by  a  rather  reckless  young  man. 

"  Matter  enough,"  growled  the  boiler.  "  Some  men  don't  know 
specially  anything  'bout  steam  or  motors  of  any  kind.  May  be  all 
right  with  you  where  all  the  jay  has  to  do  is  to  push  a  handle  and 
steer — but  it's  different  with  steam,"  and  the  safety  valve  popped  to 
relieve  its  pent-up  feelings. 

"  Hear  him  sputter,"  remarked  one  of  the gasoliners — "guess  the 
driver  warmed  up  his  crankpin.  That's  the  way  with  these  little 
light  machines — nothing  but  toys,  anyhow,"  and  the  steering  wheel 
gave  a  little  twist  of  satisfaction.  "Now  with  me,"  he  went  on, 
"there  isn't  any  boiler  to  blow  off  or  up,  or  any  fire  to  blow  out  or 
blaze  up.  Just  give  me  a  little  compression  in  one  cylinder  and 
away  we  go. ' ' 

"When  your  old  spark  plug  don't  blowout,  or  your  battery 
give  out,  or  your  carbureter  go  on  strike  and  give  you  the  wrong 
medicine.  Must  be  you  forgot  the  time  I  sailed  by  you  on  the 
Merrick  road  last  summer  when  your  owner  couldn't  get  a  cough  out 
of  your  old  cylinder  to  save  his  life.  Made  me  laugh,  to  see  a  man 
with  his  money — enough  to  buy  two  like  me — lying  on  his  back  in  the 
road  under  an  old  gasoline  saw  mill  trying  to  put  in  a  gasket  so  you'd 
hold  your  compression  long  enough  to  get  a  kick  out  of  you.  Don't 
go  jolly  the  little  one  when  you've  got  so  much  to  answer  for  your- 
self," and  the  electric  Stanhope  almost  buckled  a  plate  as  he  thought 
of  it. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that  day  too,"  retorted  the  gasoliner.  "  The 
alleged  repair  man  who  overhauled  me  just  before  didn't  put  in  a 
good  gasket  nor  tighten  it  up  either.  Half  of  these  repair  men  don't 
know  enough  to  grease  a  baby  carriage.  But  I  remember  something 
else,  too,  you  high  and  mighty  electricity  buzzer.  Some  of  your 
connections  came  loose  and  short-circuited  your  battery  just  about 
two  miles  beyond.  There  one  of  the  ' '  locos ' '  towed  you  ten  miles  to 
get  some  more  juice  pumped  into  you.  That's  why  you  like  to  stand  up. 
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for  Puffer  and  his  tribe,  eh?  Well,  I  don't  blame  you — might  pay 
you  to  carry  one  with  you  to  tow  you  home  when  you  need  it,  and 
that's  often  enough,  everybody  knows." 

"  What  are  you  youngsters  kicking  about,  anyway,"  said  an  old 
Duryea.  "Now,  I've  been  on  the  road  long  enough  to  see  every 
kind  of  a  machine  yet  built,  break  down — been  out  of  gear  myself, 
too,  many  a  time.  When  you  get  a  machine  with  as  many  parts  that 
must  fit  and  work  together  as  well  as  in  an  automobile,  you've  got  a 
machine  that  is  bound  to  wear  some,  get  out  of  order  once  in  awhile 
and  especially  when  its  handled  by  anybody  with  cash  enough  to  buy 
or  hire  one.  Why,  I've  had  some  men  handle  me  that  didn't  know 
a  monkey  wrench  from  a  buzz  saw.  They'd  flood  me  with  cylinder 
oil,  starve  me  on  gasoline  or  air  and  never  think  of  cleaning  my  spark 
points.  They  never  ease  up  on  speed  till  they  have  to  slap  on  the 
brake  so  as  not  to  go  over  sideways.  But  there's  no  use  in  kicking 
each  other — every  one  of  us  has  faults  of  our  own,  and  each  has  some 
special  field  where  it  beats  anything  else — now,  don't  all  get  red  in 
the  face  over  that  or  your  gasoline  tanks  may  go  up. ' ' 

"Guess  your  right,  grandpa,"  chuckled  a  new  steam  carriage, 
whose  top  was  still  up — had  evidently  been  left  up  by  the  owner  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself—"  but,  say,  you  ought  to  have  been 
with  me  this  afternoon.  My  owner's  a  pretty  sensible  sort  of  a  chap, 
but  there  are  times  when  he  gets  rattled.  To-day  was  one  of  'em, 
and  by  all  my  boiler  tubes  I  don't  blame  him  much.  He  had  the 
prettiest  girl  I've  ever  carried — and  that's  saying  a  good  deal,  for  I've 
been  in  more  spooning  scrapes  than  any  two  of  you,  I'll  bet.  Well, 
she  was  a  beauty  and  no  mistake.  Brown  eyes  and  hair  and  just  the 
nicest  all  around  girl  my  gages  ever  looked  at.  Both  of  '  em  got  so 
rattled  they  didn't  know  which  was  steam  and  which  air.  Billy — 
that's  my  owner — usually  goes  out  on  the  Old  Post  road  and  lets  me 
spin  to  show  my  points  to  the  admiring  damsels,  and  then — if  there's 
any  spooning  on  the  program — he  winds  up  in  one  of  the  bywavs, 
where  '  leafy  branches  meet, '  etc.  Leastwise,  that's  what  I've  heard 
him  call  it,  and  I  guess  he  knows.  But  'twas  different  to-day.  We 
headed  right  for  the  woods,  so  to  speak,  and  I  knew  something  was 
up  sure.  Kinder  made  me  mad,  too,  'cause  he  didn't  seem  to  care 
whether  I  went  fast  or  slow — never  let  me  out  at  all.  First  thing  I 
knew  they  were  billing  and  cooing  like  two  turtle  doves,  with  the  top 
up  so  no  one  behind  could  tell  whether  I  was  a  one-hand  or  a  two-hand 
machine — but  Billy  knows  it's  two,  with  a  big  T.      Billy  was  nervous. 
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Couldn't  seem  to  say  what  he  wanted  to.  As  we  slowed  down  still 
more  I  heard,  '  Edith — er.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Edith — no  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  call  you  Miss — I've  a — er — question — '  That's  as  far 
as  he  got  that  time,  for  just  then  we  hit  a  rock.  That  jerked  the 
steering  handle  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  way  he  grabbed  for  that  and 
tried  to  shut  off  steam  at  the  same  time  was  a  caution.  But  fortune 
was  on  his  side  and  we  were  soon  on  the  road  again.  Then  the  fire 
blew  out,  and  he  had  troubles  of  his  own  for  awhile.  If  he  hadn't 
have  known  Edith  couldn't  get  away  he'd  have  been  more  nervous  ; 
but  I  guess  he  wanted  to  show  her  how  he  could  act  under  difficulties. 
Then  everything  went  swimmingly,  and  we  soon  struck  another  se- 
cluded spot  where  he  slowed  down  to  resume  operations  in  the  matri- 
monial line.  '  Edith — er — as  I  started  to  say  before,  when  this  measly 
thing  shied  at  that  rock — er — I  have  a  question  to  ask  you — er — a — 

momentous  question  that  will  affect  my  life's '      Brrrrrr — brrrrrr — 

pop — went  the  safety  valve.  '  Drat  that  pop  valve,'  he  muttered, 
half  under  his  breath,  but  she  heard   him. 

"  'It's  only  trying  to  help  you,  Billy,'  and  she  looked  down  de- 
murely at  the  air  gage. 

"  'Don't  see  how — making  such  a  noise  I  can't  think,  let  alone 
talk.' 

"  '  Why — er — showing  you  how  to  pop,  you  know.' 

"Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  happened,  but  the  throttle  shut 
with  a  bang,  the  brake  went  on  in  a  hurry  and  we  stopped  plumb  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  How  long  we  stopped  I  don't  know,  but  we 
didn't  start  till  a  farmer  came  along  on  a  hay  wagon  and  yelled  out, 
'  air  ye  stuck  with  that  blame  old  sausage  machine. '  This  brought 
him  back  to  earth,  and  we  came  home  without  a  stop.  That's  why 
he  looked  so  good  natured  when  he  helped  her  out,  and  forgot  to  kick 
about  the  burners  going  out. ' ' 

"  That  was  rather  a  mean  trick,"  ventured  the  auto-tricycle.  "  I 
wouldn't  try  to  break  up  a  spooning  bee  that  way — let  'em  enjoy  life 
while  they'  re  young. ' ' 

"  Just  listen  to  the  corn  popper  ;  he'd  have  a  good  time  breaking 
up  any  kind  of  a  match  with  only  one  seat,  and  that  narrow  gage." 

With  that  they  settled  down  for  the  night,  and  the  goddess  of 
gasoline  drew  her  mantle  of  vapor  over  the  motley  crowd. 


The  Late  Mr.  Tousey 


IT  was  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  that  we  learned  of  the  recent 
death  of  Fred.  W.  Tousey,  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America.     We  are  pleased  to  present  here- 
with, a  portrait  taken  not  very  long  before  he  passed  away,  and  feel 
assured  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  something 
of  his  career. 

Mr.  Tousey  was  born  in  Long  Hill,  Conn.,  in  1872.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Park  Avenue  Institute,  Bridgeport,  after  which  he 
took  a  course  at  the  Eastman  Business  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1892.      From  there  he  took  a  position  in  the  Second  National 

Bank  of  New  York, 
where  he  remained 
two  years,  leaving  to 
join  his  brother-in- 
law,  Henry  A.  House, 
Jr.,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam  laun- 
ches and  steam  cars, 
in  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  England. 
Through  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  firm,  he 
left  to  become  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain,  of 
which  he  was  a  found- 
er and  member,  help- 
ing largely  to  organize  the  1,000  mile  trial  which  took  place  last 
year.  After  his  work  connected  with  the  trial  was  completed,  he 
decided  to  come  back  to  America,  arriving  here  on  September  1 1 , 
1900,  after  six  years'  absence.  He  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic automobilist  and  looked  forward  to  a  great  future  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  He  was  busily  engaged  arranging  and  organizing 
the  endurance  test  to  Buffalo  when  he  "was  taken  ill  the  day  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  rooms  at  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
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with  pneumonia.  After  recovering  from  that,  a  complication  settled  in 
his  throat,  which  finally  developed  into  tubercular  laryngitis,  from 
which  he  succumbed  on  April  22,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  was 
married  in  England  in  September,  1896,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
small  children.  His  funeral  took  place  at  Long  Hill  Cemetery,  April 
25,   1901. 

The  deceased  was  one,  who  although  comparatively  a  stranger  to 
American  automobilists,  had  since  his  return  to  his  native  land  last 
Autumn,  made  many  friends.  Quiet,  unassuming,  yet  of  kindly  dis- 
position. We  had  hoped  he  would  recover  and  do  further  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  automobilism.  He  was  a  close  student  of  the  automo- 
bile industry,  and  took  great  interest  in  its  development.  His  widow 
desires,  through  the  columns  of  The  Automobile  Magazine,  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  for  the  great 
kindnesses  and  beautiful  flowers  received  in  her  time  of  bereavement. 


Speed  Law  in  Connecticut 

THE  State  Legislature  of  Connecticut  has  reported  a  bill  intended 
to  govern  the  speed  of  automobiles  in  that  State.  It  provides 
that  no  vehicle  shall  be  driven  more  than  15  miles  per  hour 
when  outside  city  limits,  and  not  to  exceed  12  miles  in  the  city.  It 
also  provides  that  speed  shall  be  reduced  when  approaching  a  cross- 
ing. No  city,  town  or  borough  shall  have  any  power  to  make  any 
ordinance,  by-law  or  resolution  respecting  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  no  ordinance,  by-law  or  resolution  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
by  any  city,  town  or  borough  in  respect  to  motor  vehicles  shall  have 
any  force  or  effect.  The  mayor  of  a  city,  the  selectmen  of  any  town 
or  the  warden  of  a  borough  may,  on  a  special  occasion,  grant  a  per- 
mit to  run  motor  vehicles  at  any  rate  of  speed  they  may  deem  proper. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  must  not  exceed  $200. 


' '  What  will  people  say  of  this  new  motor  carriage  ?  "      "  Why, ' ' 
answered  the  Pop-Eyed  idiot,  "  it  goes  without  saying." 

— Motor  World. 


A   Vexing   Question 

Good-bye,  my  horse,  we  part  at  last, 
So  faithful  have  you  been,  and  noble, 

Your  days  of  usefulness  are  past, 
I  swap  you  for  an  automo3/<?  / 

Or,  have  I  blundered  in  the  name  ? 

I  never  can  remember  well, 
Perchance  I  should  have  called  the  same 

My  newly  purchased  automo<£<?/// 

I  wish  I  could  remember,  now, 

Which  name  is  just  the  proper  style, 

'Tis  bothersome,  you  must  allow, 
Perhaps  '  tis  called  dMtomobyle  ! 

By  Jove  !  that  doesn't  sound  correct, 

And,  anyhow,  I  seem  to  feel, 
As  more  about  it  I  reflect, 

As  though  it  was  automo&?<?// 

Now,  I'm  not  sure,  I  ought  to  know, 

But  there  !  I  don't  and  never  will, 
And  yet  it  seems  to  me  as  though 

It  should  be  called  automo^Y// 

'Tis  beel  or  bill  or  byle  or  bell, 

Or  it's  something  just  as  silly, 
Now  wouldn't  it  be  just  as  well 

To  call  it  automo^Y/j/  ? 

If  I  should  try  that  word  once  more 

'Twould  drive  me  crazy  as  a  coot  ! 
So  I  will  call  the  struggle  o'er 

And   ' '  horseless  carriage  ' '   substitute. 

Lewis  A.  Browne. 


The  Remington  Automobile  and  Motor  Company  of  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
reports  that  its  business  has  recently  increased  to  such  proportions  as 
to  compel  removal  to  larger  quarters.  They  have  decided  to  move 
to  43  First  Street,  Utica.  ,  This  is  a  three-story  building.  Modern 
machinery  will  be  installed. 
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A  Wintry  Picture 


THE  accompanying  illustration  is  of  Alexander  de  Bottary,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Belgium  and  also  the 
Touring  Club   of  France.      Recently   he  went  from  Paris  to 
Turin  in  forty  hours.      He  used  an  automobile  called  the  "Liberia," 
built  by  G.  Dupont,  of  Paris. 

The    photograph    was  taken  while   he  and   his  companion  were 
passing   through  the  Albarine  Valley.      The   temperature  at  the  time 
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was  190  Centigrade  below  zero.  The  picture  possesses  interest  as 
showing  the  inroads  self-propelled  vehicles  are  making  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  over  roads  where  a  very  short  time  ago  it  was  said  by  a 
great  many,  automobiles  would  never  dare  to  pass.  Judging  by  the 
picture,  the  climate  was  not  by  any  means  conducive  to  satisfactory 
running  of  automobiles  owing  to  the  intense  cold,  still  our  correspond- 
ent reports  that  he  had  no  trouble  at  any  time  owing  to  freezing  up. 
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Automobile  Bill   Signed  by  Governor  Odell 

THE  automobile  bill,  drafted  by  the  law  committee  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America,  and  presented  to  the  legislature  by 
Mr.  Doughty,  has  been  signed  by  Governor  Odell.  In  its 
final  form  the  law  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  original  draft.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  readers  to  know  just  what  this  bill  covers, 
and  below  is  given  the  text  as  it  at  present  stands.  This  law  is  in 
force  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Steam  Traction  Engines  on  Highways — The  owner  of  a  carriage, 
vehicle  or  engine  propelled  by  steam,  his  servant  or  agent,  shall  not 
allow,  permit  or  use  the  same  to  pass  over,  through  or  upon  any  pub- 
lic highway  or  street,  except  upon  railroad  tracks,  unless  such  owners, 
or  their  agents  or  servants,  shall  send  before  the  same  a  person  of  ma- 
ture age  at  least  one- eighth  of  a  mile  in  advance,  who  shall  notify  and 
warn  persons  traveling  or  using  such  highway  or  street,  with  horses  or 
other  domestic  animals,  of  the  approach  of  such  carriage,  vehicle  or 
engine  ;  and  at  night  such  person  shall  carry  a  red  light,  except  in 
incorporated  villages  and  cities.  (This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
carriage  or  motor  vehicle,  propelled  by  steam,  developing  less  than  25 
horse-power,  other  than  a  steam  traction  engine. ) 

Entitled  to  Free  Use  of  Highways — The  commissioners,  trustees, 
or  other  authorities  having  charge  or  control  of  any  highway,  public 
street,  park,  parkway,  driveway  or  place,  shall  have  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  pass,  enforce,  or  maintain  any  ordinance,  rule  or  regulation 
by  which  any  person  using  a  bicycle  or  tricycle,  an  automobile  or  mo- 
tor vehicle,  whether  the  same  be  propelled  by  steam,  gasoline,  elec- 
tricity, or  other  source  of  energy,  shall  be  excluded  or  prohibited  from 
the  free  use  of  any  highway,  public  street,  avenue,  roadway,  driveway, 
park,  parkway  or  place,  at  any  time  when  the  same  is  open  to  the  free 
use  of  persons  having  and  using  other  pleasure  carriages,  except  upon 
such  driveway,  speedway  or  road  as  has  been  or  may  be  expressly  set 
apart  by  law  for  the  exclusive  use  of  horses  and  light  carriages.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may  adopt  ordinances  regulating 
the  speed  of  automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  or  streets 
of  such  county,  outside  the  limits  of  cities.  No  ordinance,  rule  or 
regulation  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  any  municipality  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  shall  require  an  automobile  or  mo- 
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tor  vehicle  to  travel  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed  than  eight  miles  per 
hour,  within  any  city,  town  or  village  of  the  State  in  the  built-up  por- 
tions thereof,  nor  at  a  slower  speed  than  fifteen  miles  per  hour  where 
the  same  are  not  built  up.  An  ordinance  adopted  by  a  board  of  su- 
pervisors in  pursuance  of  this  section,  regulating  the  rate  of  speed  of 
automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  or  streets  of  such 
county  outside  of  cities  shall  supersede  any  such  ordinance  in  such 
county  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  a  town  or  village.  But  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  passage,  enforcement  or  maintenance  of  any 
regulation,  ordinance  or  rule,  regulating  the  use  of  bicycles  or  tricycles 
in  highways,  public  streets,  driveways,  parkways  and  places,  or  the 
regulation  of  the  speed  of  carriages,  vehicles,  engines,  automobiles  or 
other  motor  vehicles  in  public  parks  and  upon  parkways  and  drive- 
ways in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  department  of  parks  of  said  city,  nor  prevent  any  such 
commissioners,  trustees,  or  other  authorities  in  any  other  city  from 
regulating  the  speed  of  any  vehicle  herein  described  in  such  manner 
as  to  limit  and  determine  the  proper  rate  of  speed  with  which  such 
vehicles  may  be  propelled,  nor  in  such  manner  as  to  require,  direct  or 
prohibit  the  use  of  bells,  lamps  and  other  appurtenances,  nor  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  vehicle  upon  that  of  the  highway,  street  or  park- 
way, commonly  known  as  the  footpath  or  sidewalk. 

Section  166  provides  for  registration,  viz. : 

Registration  by  Owners  of  Automobiles — Every  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  motor  vehicle  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  amendment 
to  this  section  takes  effect,  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
statement  of  his  name  and  address,  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
character  of  such  vehicle,  and  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
registration  fee  of  $i.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  to  such  per- 
son a  certificate,  stating  that  he  has  registered  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  and  shall  cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to  be  entered  in 
alphabetical  order  in  a  book  kept  for  such  purpose.  Every  person 
hereafter  acquiring  an  automobile  or  motor  vehicle  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  acquiring  the  same,  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
required  by  this  section.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
manufacturing  or  dealing  in  automobiles  or  motor  vehicles,  except 
those  for  his  own  private  use. 

Section  167,  On  the  Use  of  Highways  by  Automobiles,  formerly 
numbered  166,  has  been  altered  to  the  negative,  now  reading  as 
follows  : 
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No  person  driving  or  in  charge  of  an  automobile  or  motor  vehicle 
on  any  street,  avenue,  parkway  or  driveway  in  this  State,  shall  drive 
the  same  at  any  speed  greater  than  is  reasonable  and  proper,  having 
regard  to  the  traffic  and  use  of  the  highway,  or  so  as  to  endanger  the 
life  or  limb  of  any  person. 

Sec.  168.  Brakes  and  Lamps  on  Automobiles — Every  automobile 
or  motor  vehicle  shall  be  provided  with  good  and  efficient  brakes,  and 
shall  also  be  provided  with  a  suitable  bell,  horn  or  other  signal. 
Every  automobile  or  similar  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  constructed  as 
to  exhibit  during  the  period  from  one  hour  after  sunset  to  one  hour 
before  sunrise,  two  lamps  showing  white  lights  visible  within  a  reason- 
able distance  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  automobile  is  proceed- 
ing, and  shall  also  exhibit  a  red  light  visible  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  lamps  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  free  from  obstruction  to  light 
from  other  parts  of  said  automobile  or  motor  vehicle. 

Sec.  169.  Stop  Automobile  on  Signal — Every  person  driving  an 
automobile  or  motor  vehicle  shall  at  request  or  signal  by  putting  up 
the  hand,  from  a  person  driving  or  riding  a  restive  horse  or  horses, 
or  driving  domestic  animals,  cause  the  automobile  to  immediately  stop 
and  to  remain  stationary,  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  said 
horses  or  domestic  animals  to  pass.  This  provision  shall  apply  to 
automobiles  going  either  in  the  same  or  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Sec.  169a.  Licenses  or  Permits  for  Automobiles — Any  person 
owning  or  operating  an  automobile  or  motor  vehicle,  whether  the 
motive  power  of  the  same  be  electricity,  steam,  gasoline  or  other 
source  of  energy,  except  such  as  are  used  for  public  hacks,  trucks  or 
other  vehicles  for  hire,  shall  not  be  required  to  obtain  anv  license  01 
permit  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  local  or  municipal  resolution 
or  ordinance,  or  the  rules  or  regulations  of  any  commissioners, 
trustees,  supervisors  or  other  authorities  having  charge  or  control  of 
any  highway,  public  street,  parkway,  driveway  or  place,  or  pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  any  municipal  charter  or  any  other  statute,  except 
as  herein  contained.  Every  such  automobile  or  motor  vehicle  shall 
have  the  separate  initials  of  the  owner's  name  placed  upon  the  back 
thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place,  the  letters  forming  such  initials  to  be 
at  least  3  inches  in  height. 

Sec.  169b.  Penalties — The  penalty  for  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  163  or  Sections  166  to  169a,  both  inclusive,  relating 
to  automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  propelled  by  electricity,  steam,  gaso- 
line or  other  source  of  energy,  shall  be  not  exceeding  $25, 


It  Might  Have  Been 

(  A      NARROW      ESCAPE      IN      A      MOTOR  ) 

By  A.  LENALIE 

OUICKLY  begun,  and  just  as  quickly  ended,  generally,  are  the 
companionships  formed  by  summer  outings  at  some  mountain 
or  seaside  resort,  journeying  about  by  the  same  stages,  visit- 
ing the  same  places  of  interest  and,  sooner  or  later,  meeting  again  at 
the  same  hotels. 

Early  last  summer,  sojourning  in  the  White  Mountains,  Fate  thus 
united  my  lot  pleasantly,  for  a  brief  time,  with  a  party  of  four  whose 
meanderings   were   guided    by   the   caprice  of  the  moment,   as  were 

mine  :    Captain   M and    his    good  wife,   with  a    pretty    young 

Englishwoman   whom   they  were  chaperoning,    and    a   clergyman   of 
Boston. 

On  a  certain  bright  day,  when  we  had  planned  a  jaunt  to  the 
summit  from  Glen-Ellis,  where  we  had  been  staying,  behold  us  then  : 
the  ladies  comfortably  ascending  the  intervening  eight  miles  in  the 
Captain's  capacious  motor  carriage  which  he  was  experimenting 
with  on  mountain  roads,  while  we  climbed,  by  way  of  the  old  bridle- 
path, over  the  last  four  miles  above  the  halfway  point  to  the  summit — 
the  Captain  to  rest  his  cramped  limbs,  and  I  in  hopes  of  discovering 
a  mountain  blossom  for  the  blue-eyed  English  girl. 

After  a  hard  but  invigorating  scramble  we  arrived  to  find  the 
ladies,  who  had  shed  the  dust  of  travel  and  assumed  fresh  toilets, 
watching  from  the  very  highest  rock-point  at  the  top,  a  storm  which 
had  gathered  in  the  mountains  below  ;  its  black  cloud-masses  obscured 
every  feature  of  the  lower  landscape  till  Mt.  Washington  and  the 
adjacent  peaks  seemed  floating  in  a  fuliginous  sea  of  cloud-caps, 
whence  arose  a  triple  rainbow — the  central,  luminous  arch  reflect- 
ing two  dimmer  ones,  each  of  which  emanated  midway  of  the  first  one  : 
a  radiant  spanned  bridge  of  spectrum  colors,  whose  foundations  rested 
on  these  abyssmal  depths  of  storm-clouds  wherein  might  well  be  buried 
the  fabled  pots  of  gold  which  rainbows  lead  to.  Seeming  thus  to 
stand  on  the  rim  of  the  world,  watching  the  formation  of  other  worlds 
in  space,  we  were  all  silenced  in  the  presence  of  this  magic  glory  till 
the  heaven-born  arches  had  dimmed  out,  and  the  sun,  scattering  the 
mist-wraiths,  brought  to  view  again  the  familiar  landscape-features 
below. 
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Then,  turning  towards  the  hotel,  each  voiced  his  sentiments  of 
the  unusual  spectacle  he  had  witnessed,  and,  as  I  listened  to  the 
others,  I  hummed  the  0  que  los  m<untagne  !  of  the  Pyrenean  shep- 
herd who  wished  the  mountains  to  stoop  that  he  might  look  at  his 
beloved — reminded  of  it,  perhaps,  at  sight  of  the  chauffeur  whom  the 
Captain  had  brought  from  abroad  with  him  and  who  was  formerly  a 
mountaineer  from  those  regions  ;  he  was  just  then  busily  engaged  at 
the  rear  of  the  stables  overhauling  the  motor  to  assure  himself  of  its 
condition  before  attempting  the  home  descent,  and,  stopping  a 
moment  to  observe  him,  I  was  struck  with  renewed  interest  by  the 
expression  of  subdued  melancholy  in  his  stern  eyes  ;  I  had  remarked 
this  before  as  being  unusual  in  one  so  young  and  of  his  origin. 

Having  thoroughly  satisfied  our  vigorous  mountain  appetites  we 
departed  from  the  Summit  House  in  a  rosy  sunset  that  turned  every 
window,  and  the  icy-coated  rocks  and  outer  walls,  to  a  vivid,  incan- 
descent flame  and  bathed  the  mountain  sides  in  its  warm  departing 
glow,  while  the  guests  watched  the  careful  manipulations  of  our  dex- 
terous chauffeur  with  evident  approval  and  the  interest  that  still 
attaches  to  the  motor  carriage  as  a  recent  factor  in  touring. 

Many  a  belated  foot  passenger  we  passed,  doing  his  regulation 
pace  of  four  miles  an  hour,  hurrying  upward  to  attain  the  summit  be- 
fore the  darkness  should  overtake  him  ;  and,  in  a  convenient  width  of 
road,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  stage,  drawn  by  its  powerful  white 
horses,  with  much  clanking  of  harness,  and  snapping  of  whip  by  the 
bronzed  driver  who  regarded  us  somewhat  askance  as  invaders  of  his 
territory  ;  then  the  laughing  voices  of  the  passengers  followed  us  into 
the  darkening  night  that  fell  softly,  wrapping  us  in  deep  shadows,  till 
the  moon,  somewhat  dim  at  first,  shed  its  vague  light  over  crest  and 
ravine  like  a  silvery  mist  swayed  by  the  light  breeze. 

We  had  arranged  ourselves  in  the  carriage  as  best  suited  all  par- 
ties :  the  clergyman  and  the  Captain's  wife,  both  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency and  somewhat  somnolent  from  the  effects  of  the  hearty  meal  of 
which  they  had  partaken,  remaining  silent  and  half  nodding  when  the 
equalities  of  the  road  permitted, — while  facing  them,  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain and  his  insular  guest  conversed  vivaciously  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  motors  and  their  various  propelling  forces.  I, 
according  to  my  usual  habit,  had  mounted  in  front  with  the  chauffeur, 
no  other  place  seeming  so  well  adapted  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  even  in 
the  night  with  its  obscure  impressions.  The  whole  route  seemed  cut 
out  from  rock  here,  bordered  by  continuously  precipitous  sides,  with 
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sudden  zigzags  where  the  tilted  motor  veered  and  twisted  in  their 
brusque  turns,  causing  consequent  sudden  lapses  in  the  Captain's 
animated  flow  of  speech — and  muffled  exclamations  from  the  rudely 
awakened  dozers.  But  this  chauffeur,  who  had  once  handled  the 
reins  so  deftly  in  his  mountain  districts, — and  there  are  only  the 
drivers  of  troikas  at  Moscow  who  can  compare  with  them  for  combined 
audacity  and  surety, — was  equally  cautious  and  expert  in  handling 
this  motor. 

He  was  a  muscular,  finely-built  youth,  contrary  to  the  natives  of 
his  land,  who  are  usually  small-boned  and  short  of  stature.  His  feat- 
ures were  clear-cut  and  indicative  of  energy,  his  mouth  fine-lined  and 
firm,  shaded  by  a  small  moustache  ;  the  eyes  brilliant,  yet  of  rather 
sombre  expression.  From  the  first  he  had  remained  utterly  silent, 
and  I  gave  full  encouragement  to  this  attitude,  since  I  had  chosen  my 
seat,  not  only  to  dream  and  watch  by  the  way,  but  also  to  avoid  the 
insipid  talk  of  my  co-excursionists.  I  had  noticed,  too,  that  he  was 
entirely  exempt  from  the  obsequious  smile  of  his  kind  and  had  appear- 
ed to  appreciate  my  own  discretion  in  not  inviting  conversation.  His 
serious,  watchful  gaze  never  left  the  road  and  the  guiding  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  no  sound  escaped  his  lips  save  a  muttered  interjection,  now 
and  again,  in  his  own  language,  at  some  unwonted  happening  or  nar- 
row defile.  My  attention  had  been  arrested  often  by  a  perceptible, 
smouldering  gleam  in  the  depths  of  his  dark  eyes,  heavily  shaded  by 
long  lashes,  and  the  vision  of  his  manly  countenance,  clouded  by  an 
expression  of  suffering  that  had  appealed  to  me  when  observing  him, 
now  haunted  me,  the  melancholy  of  his  features  seeming  more  accen- 
tuated in  the  moonlight  that  effaced  detail  of  outlines,  leaving  the  char- 
acter impressions  in  massed  relief.  So,  at  length,  it  was  I,  who, 
stirred  by  some  vague  curiosity,  evoked  by  the  starry  night  so  propi- 
tious to  confidences,  broke  the  silence. 

"  The  women  are  very  beautiful  in  your  country,"  I  said,  ventur- 
ing the  first  thought  that  came  to  me. 

"Yes,  very  beautiful — at  least  some  of  them,"  he  replied,  with 
a  low  voice. 

I  waited  but  he  said  no  more  ;  this  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify 
my  curiosity  and  I  proceeded,  hoping  for  better  results  : 

"  They  seem,  too,  to  be  pleasant  and  kind." 

"  O,  as  to  that, — something  more  might  be  added  " — he  replied 
quickly,  with  a  bitter  smile  and  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  O, 
yes,  kind  !     Very  kind  ! ' ' 
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Then,  as  though  a  blind  rage  seized  him,  he  gripped  the  lever 
convulsively,  and  with  the  impetus,  the  carriage  leaped  forward  so 
suddenly  and  menacingly  that  a  chorus  of  surprised  exclamations  rose 
from  the  occupants. 

"Yoi  !  Yoi  !  "  said  the  clergyman,  rising  and  clinging  to  the 
back,  "  Are  you  going  to  upset  us?  " 

But  the  fine  fellow  vouchsafed  no  apology,  only  lessening  the 
speed,  and  glancing  around  as  though  awakening  from  a  trance. 

"  There  is  someone  over  there,  then,  who  has  made  you  suffer 
keenly  ?  "    I  asked  brusquely. 

"  O,  yes  !  "   he  muttered  between  his  closed  teeth,  "  horribly  !  " 

' '  Was  she  very  pretty  ?  ' ' 

"  There  was  no  one  more  so  in  all  the  country,  and  none  more 
heartless  either.  Ah,  sir,  don't  talk  any  more  to  me  about  it — or  I 
shall  become  desperate  and  commit  some  folly  ! ' ' 

There  was  such  a  sharp  menace  in  his  tone  that  I  did  not  dare 
continue  my  questioning.  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  my  compan- 
ions. The  clergyman  slept  and  the  Captain's  wife  had  nodded  till  her 
head  reclined  full  on  his  shoulder.  The  others  were  less  visible  to  me, 
but  I  could  hear  them  still  conversing  in  lower  tones. 

Surroundings  and  conditions  being  opportune,  the  Captain  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  and  was  lavishing  his 
choicest  compliments  on  la  belle  Anglaise,  who  had  created  consider- 
able havoc  in  the  fortress  of  his  susceptible  military  heart,  and  who 
was  asking  his  advice  about  investing  some  money  which  was  still  in 
the  doubtful  region  of  Expectation.  My  inspection  finished,  I  raised 
my  coat  collar,  for  the  air,  under  the  damp  rock-sides  that  overhung 
our  route,  was  chill  and  raw,  and  I  also  drew  my  soft  cap  well  down 
over  my  forehead. 

We  were  just  passing  the  half-way  line  between  the  top  and  Glen- 
Ellis,  where  the  vegetation  ceases  and  all  above  the  crooked  ever- 
greens, that  here  dare  the  winter  blasts,  is  dotted  with  the  naked  skel- 
etons of  former  growths,  now  dead  and  bleached,  reaching  reproach- 
ful, pathetic,  gnarled  branches,  like  suppliant  arms,  to  the  gray,  un- 
heeding crags  that  have  withstood  cycles  of  devastating  elements. 
From  here  the  road  becomes  complacent  and  comparatively  easy  of 
descent  to  vehicles,  and  the  scent  of  ripe  blackberries  and  raspber- 
ries that  fringe  the  sides  hangs  heavy  in  the  dew-laden  air. 

Now  it  was  this  uncanny  chauffeur  who  first  spoke,  with- 
out waiting  for  me  to  interrogate  him — and  in  what  despairing  tones  ! 
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"Ah,  the  heartless  flirt!"  he  said.  "The  she- devil  !  For  her 
sake,  much  as  I  love  my  mother  and  father,  I  would  have  murdered 
them  both.  She  has  glorious  black  eyes  that  a  man  might  well  sell 
his  soul  for,  and  lips  which  set  the  heart  aflame  !  Do  I  not  know  ? — 
for  I  have  kissed  her — Yes  !  And,  one  evening,  when  the  moonlight 
softened  her  daring  beauty,  in  a  willow  grove,  near  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  she  betrothed  herself  to  me.  The  night  was  more  beautiful  and 
starry  than  this.  I  thought  her  mine  ;  mine  forever.  And,  as  she 
left  me,  wafting  a  kiss  from  her  finger-tips,  she  called  :  '  Till  to-mor- 
row— till  to-morrow.'  And,  when  the  morrow  came  it  was  as  though 
she  had  never  known  me  !  She  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  reminded 
her  of  her  promise.  Ah  !  I  would  rather  she  had  bitten  me  to  the 
heart  with  those  white  teeth.  I  should  then  have  died  quickly — but 
now ' ' 

And  so,  without  giving  me  time  to  say  a  word,  he  railed  on,  de- 
scribing such  tortures  of  love  as  I  had  never  heard  before  from  mortal 
tongue,  till  my  own  heart  bled  again  with  all  the  wounds  of  my  past 
loves  !     And  with  such  eloquence  and  despair. 

Suddenly,  standing  upright  and  loosing  his  hold  of  the  brake,  he 
cried  :  ' '  Better  plunge  to  the  depths  of  that  ravine  than  suffer  like 
this  ! ' ' 

With  a  frightful  lurch  and  sharp  turn  the  motor  scaled  a  narrow 
stone  parapet  at  the  side,  then,  losing  its  impulse  and  balance,  fell 
backwards  with  a  sickening  swirl,  into  vacuity  !....■  With  an 
anguished  shriek  I  awoke — to  find  that  in  turning  through  the  gate- 
way of  the  grounds  the  off-wheel  had  grazed  a  post — and  this  was  all. 
For  the  latter  part  of  the  chauffeur's  recital  was  but  a  phantom  of  my 
brain  that  had  issued  through  the  dream  portals  of  Erebus.  He  pre- 
served the  same  impassable,  correct  dignity  of  manner  as  usual,  and 
his  eyes  were  only  tinged  with  their  ever-present,  inscrutable  sadness 
as  we  alighted  and  passed  into  the  circle  of  light  which  streamed  from 
the  hotel. 

But  then,  I  thought,  it  might  have  happened — and  I  shuddered 
with  the  recollection,  the  nightmare  still  chilling  my  blood. 


Long  Island  Endurance  Test 

(Notes    of  a  Timekeeper) 

THE  endurance  test  held  Saturday,  April  20,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club,  was  indeed  a  thorough 
endurance  test,  not  only  for  the  machines,  but  also  for  those 
who  rode  in  them.  The  weather  was  just  ideal  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  modern  automobile  to  travel  over 
heavy  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale.  The  general  performance  of  the 
machines  entered  was  extremely  creditable,  and  will  do  much  to  con_ 


». 
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C.  J.  Field  on  the  Oyster  Bay-Massapequa  Road 


vince  a  sceptical  public  that  at  least  there  are  some  automobiles  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  reach  a  given  point  without  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping for  any  reason  whatever.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  event 
it  had  rained,  and  there  were  none  of  the  participants  who  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  in  for  a  moist  time.  The  cars  were  started  out  at  thirty 
second  intervals,  the  first  one  getting  away  at  9:12,  just  twelve  min- 
utes after  the  appointed  time. 

That  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  event  was  attested  to 
by  the  large  gatherings  of  people,  not  only  at  the  starting  point,  but 
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in  the  various  towns  through  which  the  carriages  passed  en  route. 
The  course  was  excellently  marked  out,  a  right  turn  being  indicated  by 
a  red  flag  and  the  letter  R,  while  a  left  turn  was  designated  by  a  white 
flag  and  the  letter  L.  The  route  was  divided  into  fifteen  sections  or 
time  controls,  at  each  of  which  the  official  timekeeper  in  each  carriage 
was  expected  to  note  at  what  time  they  were  passed.  The  club  also 
had  officials  stationed  at  various  points  who  kept  track  of  the  machines 
as  they  passed. 

The  first  part  of  the  conte'st  was  run  in  dry  but  cloudy  weather  ; 
but  for  about  seventy  miles  the  riders  had  to  contend  against  a  blind- 
ing rainstorm,  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  pilot  the  machines  as 
the  mud  was  made  to  fly  which,  coupled  with  the  wind,  made  it  next  to 
impossible  to  operate  to  any  degree  of  nicety.  The  participants, 
however,  never  made  any  complaints,  and  showed  themselves  game 
throughout. 

Altogether  fourteen  machines  left  Jamaica.  Of  these  ten  managed 
to  cover  the  entire  course  ;  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  ability  of 
the  modern  motor  vehicle  to  "get  there."  There  were  a  number  of 
carriages  which  accompanied  the  contestants  for  a  part  of  the  distance. 
These,  however,  for  some  reason,  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  continue 
after  the  rain  commenced  and  very  quietly  retired  from  the  course.  The 
conduct  of  the  test,  from  beginning  to  end,  reflects  great  credit  upon 
those  who  made  the  arrangements.  Below  is  given  a  table  showing 
the  performances  of  the  different  machines. 


No.  of 
Vehicle 


Make  of  Vehicle 


22 

12 

6 

14 

2 

20 

19 

3 
18 
21 


"  Gasmobile," 
Haynes-Apperson, 
De  Dion-Bouton,  . 

Darracq, 

Holyoke  Automobile  Co. 

Daimler, 

Electric  Vehicle  Co. , 

Packard,      

"  Gasmobile,"       .      .      . 
' '  Gasmobile, "       . 


H.  P. 


Time 


Effici- 
ency 


Award 


9 

6:58 

8 

7:12 

5 

6:58 

6^ 

7.06 

9 

6:41 

6 

10:40 

5 

7:30 

9 

7:59^ 

9 

5:37 

9 

5-53 

IOO  %\ 
IOO  %\ 

98  %\ 
98  %\ 

99  %\ 

96.4^! 

9i   %\ 

9i   % 

100  % 

100  % 


Blue  Ribbon 
Blue  Ribbon 
Red  Ribbon 
Red  Ribbon 
Red  Ribbon 
Yellow  Ribbon 
Yellow  Ribbon 
White  Ribbon 

Disqualified,  hav- 
ing exceeded  speed 
limit- 


Every  one  of  the  above  named  carriages  was  operated  by  internal 
combustion  engines.      It  was  a  gala  day  for  the  gasoline  carriage. 

The  hill-climbing  contest  for  vehicles  below  1,000  pounds  in 
weight  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Field.      This  took  place  on  Roslyn  Hill 
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about  22^  miles  from  the  start.  It  is  half  a  mile  long  with  a 
grade  averaging  about  7^  per  cent.  His  time  was  1.48.  For  vehicles 
of  between  1,000  and  2,000  pounds  F.  A.  Law,  who  drove  the  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Company's  gasoline  carriage,  was  declared  winner  ;  time 
3  minutes  5  seconds.  C.  R.  Greuter  in  a  Holyoke  vehicle  was  pro- 
nounced winner  in  the  class  of  vehicles  above  2,000  pounds  ;  time 
2  minutes  10  seconds. 

The  performances,  taken   as  a  whole,  were  excellent  and  speak 
loudly  for  the  efficiency  of  the  carriages  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the 


Leading  Lights  of  Automobildom,  President  A.  R.  Shattuck,  A.  C.  A.;  Presi- 
dent L.  R.  Adams,  L.  I.  A.  C.  and  others  at  Jericho,  L.  I. 


operators.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of  all 
the  drivers  there  was  but  one  who  could  in  the  full  meaning  of  that 
term  be  called  an  amateur.  That  was  Dr.  H.  B.  Baruch.  Practically 
all  the  other  drivers  were,  in  a  sense,  experts  and  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  automobiles  and  in  some 
instances  the  very  carriage  they  drove  on  this  occasion.  It  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  more  desirable  if  a  greater  number  of  purely  ama- 
teur chauffeurs  had  been  entered.  Still,  the  event  will  go  down  as 
a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  American  automobilism. 


A  Few  Facts  About  Air  Cooled  Motors 

By  C.   G.   WRIDGWAY 

SO  many  bicycle  manufacturers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to> 
motor  cycle  and  motor  vehicle  construction  that  a  few  practical 
hints   as   to  the    possibilities   of  the   air-cooled    gasoline  motor 
would  not  be  out  of  place  and  might  be   of  some  beneficial  use  to- 
a  few  of  the  less  experienced. 

The  question  of  a  practical  form  of  motor  for  a  motor  cycle  has 
been  at  least  thrashed  out  by  one  company,  the  De  Dion-Bouton 
Motorette  Company,  who  have  at  the  present  time  something  like 
25,000  of  these  small  motors  in  successful  operation.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  both  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  United  States  who  have  a  tendency  to  abuse 
these  small  motors.  When  I  say  abuse  I  refer  especially  to  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  the  motors  upon  vehicles  which  they  were  never 
intended  to  drive,  and  thereby  obtaining  but  poor  results — and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  motor  is  blamed.  There  ought  to  be  some 
caution  in  this  respect.  Every  motor  put  upon  a  carriage  should  as- 
far  as  possible  be  selected  with  a  view  to  its  fitness  for  the  weight  of 
carriage  and  the  service  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  best  results  from  an  air-cooled  motor  are  when  the  said  motor 
is  geared  direct  to  the  vehicle  which  it  is  intended  to  propel.  In  this 
way  there  is  less  danger  of  getting  the  motor  overheated,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  motor  to  run  without  at  the  same  time  propelling  the  ve- 
hicle, and  thus  the  engine  gets  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  current  of 
air  which  is  created  by  the  carriage  while  in  motion. 

Any  vehicle  or  cycle  with  the  motor  fitted  as  described  cannot,  of 
course,  have,  but  one  gear,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  starting  device 
in  the  way  of  a  chain,  sprockets  and  pedals  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  pedal  until  at  such  time  as  the  motor  has  gained  sufficient  speed  to- 
propel  the  vehicle  without  any  outside  assistance. .  This  necessitates 
the  fitting  of  a  coasting  device  so  that  the  rider's  feet  can  remain 
stationary  on  the  pedals  when  vehicle  is  moving.  This  is  far  and 
away  the  most  practical  starter  for  this  particular  class  of  vehicle. 

The  smallest  motor  made  and  sold  by  the  De  Dion  Company  is. 
of  1%  horse-power  air-cooled,  and  owing  to  its  extreme  lightness — it 
weighs  only  45  pounds — it  can  be  applied  to  both  bicycle  and  tricycle,, 
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and  fitted  with  a  moderate  gear  of  say  8  to  1.  It  has  ample  power  to 
mount  any  reasonable  hill,  in  fact,  I  had  one  of  the  first  1  ^  horse- 
power quadricycles  ever  turned  out  by  the  De  Dion  Company,  and  my 
wife  and  I  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  England  and  France  upon 
it.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  mounting  the  hills  encountered  en  route  ;  now 
and  again  when  we  came  across  a  hill  a  little  steeper  than  usual  I  had 
to  give  a  little  assistance  to  the  motor  by  pedaling.  That  was  close 
upon  three  years  ago. 

Since  that  time  the  same  company  has  built  and  placed  en  the 
market  air-cooled  motors  up  to  3.5  horse-power.  At  the  same  time, 
the  larger  the  engine  the  more  attention  it  requires.  Even  3.5 
horse-power  motors  are  by  no  means  the  limit  for  an  air-cooled  motor. 
Single-cylinder  motors  up  to  8  horse-power  are  now  being  made. 
Motors  of  this  size,  however,  would  not  last  long  in  the  hands  of  ordi- 
nary users.  The  De  Dion-Bouton  Company  has  one  of  these — the 
identical  machine  which  won  the  Paris-Toulouse  race,  a  distance  of 
834  miles. 

These  high-powered  air-cooled  motors  are  intended  for  fast  work 
only  and  I  do  not  recommend  anything  over  2^  horse-power  to  man- 
ufacturers who  intend  making  tricycles,  quadricyles  or  light  vehicles 
for  the  American  market,  as  it  is  impossible  with  the  poor  condition  of 
American  roads  to  maintain  the  necessary  speed  and  thus  to  create  a 
current  of  air  with  which  the  engine  is  cooled  for  any  larger  size. 

To  those  who  anticipate  making  tricycles  with  a  quad  attachment, 
I  recommend  the  use  of  a  2j{  horse-power  motor  for  ordinary  use 
and  fitted  with  an  8  to  1  gear.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  engine 
makes  eight  revolutions  to  the  one  of  the  driving  wheels.  So  fitted, 
a  speed  of  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  can  easily  be  obtained, 
while  for  speed  work  a  2^  with  a  5  to  1  gear  would  be  found  ample. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  the  sociability  of  the  quad  for 
two  persons,  and  not  a  few  manufacturers  are  now  looking  towards  the 
construction  of  a  light,  single-seated  vehicle  for  two  passengers  side 
by  side.  To  meet  this  class  of  trade,  the  De  Dion-Bouton  Company 
has  a  combination  of  air-cooled  cylinder  and  water-jacketed  head 
motor  of  2  3/£  horse-power,  the  water  circulating  in  the  thermo-svphon 
system.  This  motor  allows  of  the  building  of  a  very  light  vehicle 
fitted  with  two  speeds  and  a  friction  clutch,  the  high  gear  giving  up  to 
23  miles  per  hour  and  the  hill  climbing  gear  up  to  7. 


Five   Hundred  Mile  Endurance  Test  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America 

BELOW  are  given  the  conditions   of  the  first  annual  endurance 
contest  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.     This  will  be  held 
during  the  week  commencing  September  7,  1901. 
The   official    route  of    the  trial   be  from   New  York   to   Buffalo. 
The  total  distance  will  be  divided  into    ' '  stages ' '  for  each  day, 
on  the  basis  of  covering  approximately  eighty-five  miles  per  day  ;  the 
division  of  distance  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Approximate 
Distance. 

i st  Stage  :  From  Club  House  to  Poughkeepsie,       ...  90  miles 

2d    Stage  :     From  Poughkeepsie  to  Albany, 70  " 

3d    Stage  :  From  Albany  to  Little  Falls,  including  a  Hill 

Climbing  Trial  near  Little  Falls,    ....  85  " 

4th  Stage  :     Little  Falls  to  Syracuse, 85  " 

5th  Stage  :     Syracuse  to  Rochester, 90  " 

6th  Stage  :     Rochester  to  Buffalo, 80  " 

Total, 500  miles 

A  start  will  be  made  on  Monday  morning  from  the  club  house, 

and  to  finish  at  Buffalo  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  same  week. 

The  contest  will  be  opened  to  all  classes  of  self-propelled  vehicles, 

but  no  manufacturer,  agent  or  private  owner  will  be  allowed  to  enter 

more  than  three  vehicles  in  any  one  class. 

CLASSIFICATION    AND    DIVISION. 

Vehicles  shall  be  divided  into  five  classes  or  divisions,  and  all  four- 
wheeled  vehicles  shall  carry  two  or  more  persons.  Following  are  the 
classes  : 

Under  1,000  pound  class  :  Four-wheeled  motor  vehicles  weigh- 
ing under  1,000  pounds,  in  commercial  running  and  operating  con- 
dition, with  all  tools,  fuel  and  supplies  on  board. 

One  thousand  to  2,000  pound  class  :  Four-wheeled  motor  vehicles 
weighing  between  1,000  and  less  than  2,000  pounds,  in  commercial 
running  and  operating  condition,  with  all  tools,  fuel  and  supplies  on 
board. 

Two  thousand  pound  or  over  class  :    Four-wheeled  motor  vehicles 
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weighing  2,000  pounds  or  over  in  commercial  running  and  operating 
condition,  with  all  tools,  fuel  and  supplies  on  board. 

Motor  Cycle  class  :  Motor  bicycles,  motor  tricycles  and  motor 
quadricycles. 

Public  Service  class  :  Public  conveyances  and  freight  convey- 
ances. These  shall  carry  a  minimum  weight  of  750  pounds,  exclusive 
of  their  driver. 

The  conditions  of  the  test  will  be  average  speed  for  the  six  days, 
and  any  competitor  falling  below  an  average  of  eight  miles  per  hour, 
for  any  one  period,  shall  not  receive  any  credit  for  that  period. 

Certificates  shall  be  awarded  by  the  club  as  follows  : 

A  Certificate,  average  speed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 
B  Certificate,  average  speed  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  per  hour.  C 
Certificate,  average  speed  from  six  to  ten  miles  per  hour.  No  average 
speed  in  excess  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  shall  be  recognized.  Public 
service  vehicles  shall  receive  a  certificate  stating  their  average  speed, 
which  must  not  be  less  than  eight  miles  per  hour,  and  the  weight 
carried  shall  also  be  stated  in  the  certificate.  All  vehicles,  whether 
electric,  steam  or  gasoline,  or  otherwise,  shall  operate  in  the  same 
class,  divided  only  as  designated  by  weight. 

Controls  are  to  be  officially  established  at  the  start  of  each  day's 
run,  at  the  lunching  places  and  at  the  finishing  places  of  each  day's 
run.  The  start  is  to  be  made  each  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  allowed  for  lunch.  Controls  are  also  to  be  established  on 
the  Hill  Climbing  Trial  near  Little  Falls,  which  trial  will  be  a  separate 
matter. 

The  test  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  to  be  designated 
by  the  club,  and  they  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  details  and  control 
of  the  run  from  time  of  start  to  finish,  and  shall  render  their  report  to 
a  board  of  judges,  of  not  less  than  three,  who  shall  make  the  awards 
and  decisions,  such  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  to  be  entirely  disinterested  from  any  manufacturer  or  allied  inter- 
ests in  the  automobile  line. 

The  entrance  fee  for  all  classes,  motor  cycles  excepted,  shall  be 
$50  for  each  vehicle.  In  the  motor  cycle  class  the  entrance  fee  shall 
be  $25  for  each  vehicle. 

An  official  catalog  is  to  be  issued  by  the  committee  giving  detailed 
information  of  the  trial,  such  as  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
trial,  names,  addresses  and  tariffs  of  the  hotels  where  stops  will  be 
made,  places  where  vehicles  will  be  stored  over  night,  gasoline  agents, 
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and  map  of  the  entire  route  of  the  trial  ;  also  such  other  information 
as  may  be  advisable  and  necessary.  Advertisements  will  be  allowed  in 
this  catalog,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  run, 
and  no  manufacturer  to  be  allowed  to  take  or  purchase  more  than  one 
page  for  advertising  purposes  in  such  catalog.  Suitable  direction 
posts  will  be  erected  along  the  entire  route  of  the  trial,  similar  to  those 
that  are  proposed  to  be  erected  between  New  York,  Boston,  Albany 
and  Philadelphia  ;  these  posts  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  clubs,  along  the  route  of  the  trial. 

That  the  friendly  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  police  and 
village,  town,  city  and  county  road  commissioners  along  the  route  of 
the  trial  is  to  be  secured  as  far  as  practical  and  possible. 

Each  competing  vehicle  must  have  securely  attached  to  it,  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  an  official  number  corresponding  with  the  said 
number  in  the  catalog,  and  that  no  other  marks  or  signs  other  than 
the  manufacturer's  usual  name  or  number  plate  as  fixed  to  a  vehicle,  as 
sold  to  a  customer,  be  allowed  during  the  period  of  the  trial.  That 
the  Trial  Committee  officially,  issue,  from  time  to  time  to  the  technical 
press,  such  information  regarding  the  trial  as  may  in  their  opinion  be 
considered  advisable.  The  penalty  for  a  vehicle  being  towed  in  any 
period,  shall  be  disqualification  for  that  period. 


The  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Company  announce  that  soon 
they  will  place  on  the  market  a  De  Dion  motor  of  8  horse-power.  This 
will  be  offered  to  the  American  trade  exclusively.  The  tendency  abroad 
as  well  as  here,  is  toward  increased  power.  This  new  carriage  will  em- 
body all  the  latest  French  ideas,  will  have  tonneau  body,  wooden 
wheels  (when  desired)  and  wheel  steering.  This  company  is  very 
busy  at  present  rilling  orders  for  their  well-known  ' '  New  York  ' '  and 
' '  Brooklyn  ' '  types  of  carriages. 


Chains  for  Motor  Carriages 

MUCH  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  use  of  chain  drives  on 
automobiles.  There  are  those  who  consider  that  if  freedom 
from  anxiety  is  desired  the  chain  should  be  abandoned 
altogether.  While  this  may  be  true,  as  some  continue  to  assert,  that  the 
use  of  chains  is  not  mechanically  correct,  there  are  others  who  think 
that  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  satisfactory  chainless  drive  a 
chain  answers  the  purpose  better  than  anything  else.  In  this 
connection  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  reprint  an  article  contributed  by 
R.  W.  Buttemer  to  the  Motor  Car  Journal  of  April  13,  in  which  he 
makes  reference  to  some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  designing 
of  chains  for  motor  cars. 

1 '  There  are  few  cars  into  whose  anatomy  chains  do  not  enter 
somewhat,  but  there  are  fewer  still  in  which  such  chains  are  run  under 
satisfactory  conditions  for  efficiency  and  durability.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  occasional  attempts  to  break  away  from  the  chain 
tradition  and  supply  their  place  by  bevel  gear,  shafts,  and  other  sub- 
stitutes, which  can  never  exceed,  even  if  they  equal,  the  efficiency  of 
a  perfect  chain.  What  other  form  of  gearing  would  stand  the  con- 
ditions of  a  driving-chain,  exposed  to  road  grit  in  dry  weather,  covered 
with  mud  in  wet,  and  expected  to  exist  on  a  small  amount  of  lubricant 
that  a  more  or  less  regular  but  superficial  application  of  oil  or  grease 
can  supply,  supplemented  in  more  careful  hands  by  an  infrequent 
soaking  in  melted  tallow  ?  If  gear-cases  had  not  been  introduced  on 
cycles,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  chainless  gear  would  have  become 
almost  universal,  not  on  account  of  any  mechanical  superiority,  but 
because  it  was  protected  from  dirt  ;  and  a  similar  cause  acts  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  cars.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
such  a  silent,  efficient  and  convenient  transmission  as  is  afforded  by 
chains  should  not  be  used  to  an  even  greater  extent  if  properly  pro- 
tected, and,  in  fact,  several  cars  have  now  appeared  in  which  the  whole 
gearing  consists  of  them. 

' '  The  most  casual  survey  of  modern  automobiles  shows  a  perfectly 
astonishing  diversity  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  driv- 
ing chains,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  principles  involved  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  connection.  In  the  first  place,  the  form  of  chain 
has  to  be  considered,  and  though  there  is  little  to  choose  in  efficiency 
between   different  forms  when'  lubricated,  the  roller  chain  is  probably 
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preferable  where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  lubrication  is  insufficient,  both 
as  causing  less  wear  on  the  teeth  and  as  having,  in  the  same  size,  more 
ample  dimensions  of  wearing  surfaces,  though  the  lower  price  of  the 
block  chain  may  have  compensating  advantages.  The  Renold  lamin- 
ated chain,  though  theoretically  good,  is  hardly  satisfactory  under  road 
conditions,  needing  to  be  kept  tight,  and  offering  much  lodgment  to 
grit,  and  it  is  little  used  for  this  purpose. 

' '  As   to   the  size  to  be  employed,  in  which  such  widely  different 
practice  is  evident,  there  is  little  necessity  for  fixing  this  on  theoretical 


Fig.  F 


Fig.  2. 


grounds  of  power  to  be  transmitted,  where  exposed  chains  are  in  ques- 
tion. A  chain  becomes  useless  when  so  stretched  as  to  cease  to  run 
smoothly,  and  to  show  a  tendency  to  jump  the  teeth,  and  as  this 
stretch  is  almost  entirely  due  to  wear  on  the  rivets,  the  only  way  to 
diminish  it  is  to  have  them  excessively  large  and  long  as  far  as  mere 
power-transmission  is  concerned.  For  this  reason  a  large  chain  is 
preferable,  as  having  a  much  longer  life,  while  thickness  in  the  side- 
plates  is  needed,  not  for  tensional  strength,  but  to  provide  a  firm 
attachment  for  the  sleeves  in  which  the  rivets  work. 

' '  Another  point  about  chain  gearing  is  that  a  chain  can  never  be 
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in  true  pitch  with  its  sprocket.  A  pair  of  spur  gears  tend — to  a  certain 
extent — to  wear  into  a  good  running  fit  with  each  other,  but  a  chain, 
if  made  to  fit  its  sprocket  when  new,  does  not  continue  to  do  so  a 
moment  after  being  made,  as  wear  at  once  throws  it  out.  This  being 
so,  it  must  be  put  up  with,  and  involves  the  consequence  that  a  chain 
can  only  drive  with  one  tooth  at  a  time,  supplemented  by  any  frictional 
"  bite  "  the  other  links  may  have  on  the  base  of  the  tooth  interspaces. 
If  the  chain  be  made  to  fit  these  accurately,  as  in  Fig.  1  (taking  a  roller 
chain  in  illustration),  it  is  obvious  that  the  least  stretch  will  cause  the 
rollers  AA  to  begin  to  ride  on  the  teeth  as  at  BB.  If,  however,  the 
teeth  be  made  narrow  compared  with  the  spaces  between  the  rollers,  a 
considerable  stretch  may  occur  without  this  taking  place.  The  roller 
interspaces,  then,  should  be  long,  to  permit  the  teeth  to  have  some 
play  in  them,  while  retaining  sufficient  strength,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

"  In  order  that  the  driving  sprocket  may  receive  each  incoming 
link  of  the  chain  without  its  having  to  slide  up  the  tooth-face,  it  should 
be  of  a  somewhat  longer  pitch  than  its  chain,  the  result  being  that  the 
bottom  tooth  takes  the  drive,  this  being  permitted  by  the  tooth-play 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  difference,  of  course,  gradually  disappears  as 
the  chain  stretches.  The  back  wheel  sprocket,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  take  the  drive  with  its  topmost  tooth,  and  hence  should  be  of 
slightly  less  pitch  than  the  chain,  but  as  the  pitch  of  the  latter  con- 
stantly increases,  it  may  be  originally  of  the  same  pitch.  The  only 
remaining  point  with  regard  to  design,  and  one  which  the  owner  of  a 
car  may  easily  ensure,  is  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  sprockets 
should  be  prime  to  that  of  the  links  in  the  chain,  or  at  least  that  the 
latter  should  not  be  divisible  by  the  former,  so  that  each  tooth  in  turn 
of  the  sprocket  shall  engage  every  link  in  the  chain,  thus  ensuring 
equal  wear. 

' k  As  the  presence  of  mud  and  grit  is  usually  inevitable,  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  chain  is  best  effected  with  as  heavy  a  lubricant  as  possible, 
and  the  conveyance  of  this  to  the  rivets  is  only  to  be  ensured  by  taking 
the  chain  off  and  immersing  it  in  melted  grease,  tallow  (well  freed  from 
salt)  with  a  modicum  of  graphite  being  as  good  as  anything.  The 
application  of  chain  greases  to  it  in  situ  lubricates  the  rollers  and  teeth, 
but  little  of  the  lubricant  so  applied  ever  reaches  the  rivets,  and  if  oil 
is  used,  though  it  may  penetrate  to  them,  it  is  soon  removed  from  the 
surface  by  the  accumulation  of  road  dust.  Shedding  of  chains  is 
generally  brought  about  either  by  excessive  looseness  or  want  of  align- 
ment between  the  sprockets  and  back  chain  wheels  ;  a  sufficient  trans- 
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verse  rounding  of  the  tips  of  the  teeth  is  advisable  to  diminish  the 
chance  of  it.  A  shrouding  or  flange  each  side  of  the  teeth  for  the  side 
plates  of  chain  to  bear  on  is  certainly  desirable,  as  diminishing  the 
wear  on  the  rollers  and  giving  a  certain  increase  of  frictional  drive  ; 
but  it  is  not  always  provided.  It  may  be  here  noted,  as  the  reply  to 
a  question  occasionally  asked  by  untechnical  drivers,  that  where  there 
is  a  differential  on  the  countershaft  an  inequality  in  the  tightness  of  the 
chains  does  not  affect  their  each  taking  their  share  of  driving  ;  and  it 
is  more  important  that  the  parallelism  of  countershaft  and  back  axles 
shall  be  maintained  than  that  the  chains  should  be  kept  equally  tight 
at  the  sacrifice  of  this. ' ' 


We  have  received  from  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. , 
catalog  describing  and  illustrating  their  various  motor  vehicles. 
These  carriages  have  demonstrated  their  efficiency.  They  are  per- 
fectly practical,  reliable  and  durable  machines.  Having  been  in  the 
gasoline  engine  business  for  a  great  many  years  this  company  has 
familiarized  itself  with  the  problem  of  gas  engine  design.  These 
motor  vehicles  weigh  but  580  pounds,  and  if  so  desired,  can  be  fitted 
with  detachable  dos-a-dos  seat.  Enough  fuel  can  be  carried  to  take 
one  150  miles  over  good  roads.  Copy  of  catalog  will  gladly  be  sent 
to  any  one  upon  application. 


Below  is  given  a  table  of  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  on  iron 
tired  wheels  when  traveling  over  various  roads  : 

Asphalt,  .  .  .  .  .  22    to    28  pounds 

Wood,  hard, 

k'       soft,    ..... 
Macadam,  hard  and  smooth,    . 
"         good,. 

"         wet,         .... 
Gravel,  ..... 

In   a  great  many  instances  these  resistances  increase  as  higher 
speeds  are  reached. 


22  ' 

'  26   " 

30  ' 

'  38   " 

40  ' 

'  45   " 

45  ' 

'  52   " 

52  ' 

'  58   " 

00  ' 

'  140   " 

Cooling  of  Gasoline  Motors* 

THE  following  arrangement  for  cooling  cylinders  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines  is  taken  from  La  Nature  and  will,  we  feel  sure, 
be  of  interest  : 
The  successive  explosions  which  are  produced  in  the  interior  of 
petroleum  motors,  while  operating,  cause  a  heating  of  the  sides  of  the 
motor,  and  especially   of  the  compression   chamber,  a  fact  which  has 
an  influence  on  the  production. 

The  two  methods  previously  employed  to  effect  this  cooling, 
consist  :  i.  In  providing  the  exterior  of  the  motor  with  wing  flanges, 
thus  increasing  their  surface  for  cooling  by  contact  with  the  surround- 
ing air  ;  2.  In  surrounding  the 
cylinder  and  the  compression  cham- 
ber with  a  casing  in  which  water  is 
circulated. 

The  first  means  is  only  ap- 
plied to  motors  of  feeble  power, 
two  and  a  half  horse-power  at  the 
maximum.  The  other  is  designed 
for  powerful  motors.  For  some 
motors  having  an  intermediate 
power,  two  and  a  half  to  three 
horse-power,  these  two  systems 
are  combined  by  furnishing  the 
cylinder  with  air  flaps,  and  the 
compression  chamber  with  a  water  jacket. 

Another  process,  contrived  by  M.  Lombard,  consists  in  ejecting 
into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  itself  a  small  quantity  of  water  ;  the 
heat  necessary  for  vaporizing  the  water  causes  a  partial  cooling  of  the 
motor.  The  apparatus  is  thus  constituted  :  A  small  quantity  of 
water  coming  from  a  tank  is  introduced  through  the  conduit  "R"  at 
each  suction  stroke  into  the  compression  chamber  "A"  of  the  motor, 
passing  through  a  three-way  cock  "E. "  A  ball  "B"  placed  in  the 
passage  regulates  the  quantity  of  water  introduced.  The  raising  of 
the  ball  is  limited  by  a  screw  "  P  J  V. "  This  is  adjusted  once  for 
all  according  to  the  motor.  By  means  of  the  three-way  cock,  the 
flow  of  water  can  be  stopped  and  turned  back  by  "H"  into  the  tank. 
This  apparatus,  which  we  have  seen  in  operation  on  an  air-cooled 
motor,  seems  calculated  to  give  good  results. 
*  Translated  for  the  Automobile  Magazine. 
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Among  the  Clubs 


{Secretaries  of  clubs  and  chairmen  of  committees  at  e  requested  to- 
send  in  items  of  news  for  use  in  this  department. ) 

Chicago — The  initial  run  of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club  was- 
held  on  Saturday,  April  13.  The  vehicles  formed  in  front  of  the  club 
rooms  in  Steinway  Hall, and  promptly  at  2  o'clock  started  on  the  run.. 
The  following  automobilists  were  among  those  who  took  part  :  Emmett 
O'Connell,  W.  E.  Parsons,  Miss  Nellie  Rankin,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Burns, 
T.  C.  Hughitt,  W.  M.  Vance,  T.  C.  Doolittle,  F.  W.  Roundwith,, 
F.  C.  Donald,  ].  Dreyer,  J.  M.  Hall,  H.  E.  Miley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Sargent  and  S.  A.  Miles. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Jersey 
Automobile  Club,  held  Saturday,  April  13,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year  :  President,  Chas.  D.  Cooke  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Vernon  Royle  ;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Barbour; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edward  T.  Bell,  Jr. ;  Captain,  William  H. 
Fletcher. 


Cincinnati,  O. — The  following  information  regarding  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Cincinnati  has  been  gathered  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  Dr.  L.  S.  Colter  of  that  city,  who  is  one  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  : 

Concerning  the  newly  formed  Automobile  Club  of  Cincinnati, 
would  say  that  early  in  March  several  owners  of  automobiles  in  Cin- 
cinnati sent  out  communications  to  all  owners  of  automobiles  in  the 
city  asking  them  to  meet  at  the  Business  Men's  Club  on  a  certain  date 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  an  automobile  club.  In  response 
to  the  invitation,  twelve  owners  of  automobiles  met  and  organized  a 
club.  At  the  next  meeting,  a  week  later,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
and  a  board  of  five  governors  elected.  The  membership  of  the  club 
will  be  limited  to  active  and  associate  members.  The  active  members 
are  those  who  own  automobiles,  and  the  associate  members  those 
interested  in  automobiling,  but  not  owners  of  machines.  A  membership 
of  twenty  is  expected  to  start  with,  and  it  is  hoped  to  increase  it  in  a 
short  time  to  fifty.  Several  automobiles  have  been  purchased  by 
Cincinnatians  since  the  club  was  organized,  and  a  number  are  contem- 
plating buying  this  summer,  and  from  these  it  is  expected  to  increase 
the  membership.      Mr.  R.  A.  Holden  was  elected  President  ;    Howard 
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Rodgers,  Vice-President  ;  T.  C.  Meadows,  Treasurer  ;  and  R.  H. 
Cox,  Secretary.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  R.  A.  Holden, 
Howard  Rodgers,  T.  C.  Meadows,  Col.  Max  Fleischman  and  Dr.  L.  S. 
Colter. 


New  York,  N.  Y. — Nearly  two  hundred  patrons  of  the  automo- 
bile attended  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
held  April  18,  at  the  Astor  gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Lieut. 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  the  theme  of  the 
evening  was  "Good  Roads."  It  was  interesting  alike  to  horsemen 
and  automobilists,  and  all  applauded  the  statement  by  State  Engineer 
Edward  A.  Bond  that  a  bill  was  proposed  for  action  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  issue  bonds  for  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  to  be  devoted 
to  good  roads.  General  Miles  was  the  first  speaker,  and  he  was 
greeted  with  generous  applause.  He  spoke  of  good  roads  from  the 
National  standpoint.  President  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  in  referring  to 
the  New  York  good  road  appropriation  this  year,  secured  by  dint  of 
hard  work  said  that  he  was  recently  in  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  and 
the  citizens  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  bonding  the  county 
for  half  a  million  dollars  to  be  expended  on  better  roads.  Other 
speakers  were  Congressman  J.  S.  Sherman,  of  Utica,  who  spoke  on 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  ;  Gen.  Roy  Stone,  on  ' '  Federal 
Paving";  M.  H.  De  Young,  "The  Press  and  the  Automobiles," 
and  M.  J.  de  Verdery,  on  "  Ideal  Automobilism." 


There  was  a  joint  run  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  and 
the  New  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  Saturday,  May  nth.  The  New 
York  contingent  met  the  New  Jersey  automobilists  at  Belleville,  N.  J. 
A  start  was  made  from  that  place  at  12.30.  It  seems  that  some  of  the 
New  York  crowd  hit  up  a  pace  which  the  staid  fathers  of  some  of 
New  Jersey's  towns  considered  just  a  little  too  fast.  The  result  was 
a  fine-paying  act  at  Morristown.  Word  was  sent  ahead  of  the  ad- 
vance of  record  -  breaking  chauffeurs  and  when  Morristown  was 
reached  policemen  were  on  deck  ready  to  arrest.  Still,  the  run  was 
satisfactory.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  automobiles  will  be  able 
to  go  out  on  runs  without  being  hampered  by  the  ghost  of  a  police- 
man demanding  them  to  hold  up  their  hands.  The  day  was  a  fairly 
good  one,  although  the  roads,  owing  to  previous  rains,  were  muddy. 
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May  3  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  commenced  putting  up 
signposts  along  various  roads  in  the  East.  These  posts  will  first  be 
placed  on  the  roads  between  New  York  and  Bridgeport,  and  New  York 
and  Albany.  At  the  Capitol  City  the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo  will 
take  charge  of  the  signposts  and  place  them  from  there  to  Buffalo. 
The  posts  are  ten  feet  in  height,  made  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  are  to 
be  painted  black  with  aluminum  letters  on  the  four  arms,  with  arrows 
indicating  the  way.  They  are  to  be  placed  at  all  important  crossings 
and  branches.  There  will  be  twenty  of  these  guides  between  Bridge- 
port and  New  York.  Between  Albany  and  New  York  there  will  be 
thirty.  Forty  will  be  erected  in  various  portions  of  Long  Island.  A 
fund  for  the  purpose  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Associated  Automobile 
Clubs  of  America,  which  consists  of  the  Bridgeport  Automobile  Club 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ;  the  Automobile  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Long 
Island  Automobile  Club,  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America  of  New  York  City. 


The  South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  our  last  issue,  promises  to  be  quite  an 
important  event.  An  automobile  speedway  is  to  be  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions. Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  this  speedway  laid  out  as  a 
good  roads  exhibit.  This  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  shall 
hope  that  when  carried  out  much  good  may  result  from  it.  In  a  recent 
letter  regarding  this  subject,  Mr.  E.  L.  Tessier,  Jr. ,  who  has  this  matter 
in  hand,  says  : 

"As  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  Good  Roads 
Association,  I  attended  a  meeting  held  last  November,  in  Chicago, 
and  was  much  encouraged  by  what  I  heard  and  saw  at  the  meeting, 
and  I  trust  the  South  will  look  up  to  the  necessity  of  improving  our 
roads,  and  also  realize  the  economy  of  using  horseless  carriages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  matter. ' ' 


Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers,  until  recently  manager  of  the  Ball  Bearing 
Company,  of  Boston,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Steamobile 
Company  of  America,  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  as  Vice-President  and  Man- 
ager of  the  manufacturing  department  ;  Mr.  Rogers'  severance  from 
the  Ball  Bearing  Company  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  has 
been  sold. 


Operation  of  Electric  Carnages 

By  H.   M.   UNDERWOOD 

ONE  of  the  essential  points  in  the  proper  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  electric  automobiles  depends  largely  on  the  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  the  person  to  whose  care 
the  vehicle  is  intrusted. 

When  purchasing  a  carriage,  whether  it  be  a  runabout,  break  or 
Stanhope,  etc. ,  one  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  proper  care  and  work- 
ing of  the  vehicle  by  the  representatives  of  the  company  from  whom 
he  made  his  purchase.  He  is  instructed  as  to  the  charging  of  the 
batteries,  and  is  told  that  he  should  begin  to  charge  at  about  twenty 
amperes,  and  gradually  reduce  the  rate  of  charging,  from  time  to 
time,  until  they  are  well  filled,  taking  care  while  charging  to  leave  the 
door  of  that  part  of  the  vehicle  where  the  batteries  are  located  opened, 
so  that  the  slight  gases  which  are  generated  while  being  charged  can 
escape.  He  is  also  shown  how  to  have  the  controller  in  order,  that 
all  the  cells  are  connected  into  the  circuit  when  charging,  and  after 
going  into  several  minor  details,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  trying,  possi- 
bly for  the  first  time,  the  running  of  the  automobile  on  the  street. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  current  is  not  on  the  motors 
while  the  brakes  are  set,  for  it  would,  if  left  so  for  any  length  of  time, 
heat  the  motors  and  tend  to  break  down  the  insulation  of  same,  as  well 
as  rapidly  emptying  the  batteries  of  the  current  contained  therein. 

Now  the  purchaser  has  questions  to  ask.  As  a  general  thing  the 
first  is  how  many  miles  can  you  run  on  one  charge  of  the  batteries  ? 
Well,  the  general  answer  is,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles,  according 
to  the  make  of  vehicle  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled,  but  this 
mileage  is  generally  based  on  a  level  roadway.  Next  comes  the  ques- 
tion how  steep  a  grade  can  you  climb,  and  do  you  save  anything 
when  you  are  going  down  grade,  and  how  fast  can  you  make  it  go,  and 
if  you  run  your  batteries  down  so  that  they  are  entirely  empty,  will  it 
do  them  harm  ?  How  long  will  it  take  in  case  you  do  to  get  them 
charged?  When  in  this  case  you  tell  him  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  hours,  he  throws  up  his  hands  and  declares  he  cannot 
wait  as  long  as  that.  What  reply  can  be  made  to  such  vital  questions  ? 
The  best  answer  that  can  be  given  is  do  as  you  are  told,  and  all  will  go 
well  ;  but  it  is  human  nature  to  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  rule-  of 
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any  subject,  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  follow  out  at  all  times  and  in 
every  detail,  the  rules  and  teachings  of  those  who  have  had  years  of 
practical  experience  and  training,  and  who  should  know,  if  they  do 
not,  how  to  operate  the  machine  with  which  they  are  so  familiar. 

Why  is  it  that  automobiles  cannot  run  without  repairs  longer  than 
they  do  ?  In  answer  to  such  a  vital  question,  I  am  able  to  state  that  if 
a  little  more  judgment  were  used,  just  as  in  the  case  of  driving  or  caring 
for  a  horse  under  like  conditions,  the  many  troubles  and  heavy  bills  for 
repairs  would  not  have  been  heard  of. 

What  do  some  people  expect  of  an  automobile  ?  Do  they  think 
it  is  going  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour?  Do  they 
expect  it  to  go  up  grades  which  are  so  steep  that  they  would  never  think 
of  driving  a  horse  up,  not  even  a  team  with  a  light  buggy,  or  to  make 
the  same  time  on  a  grade  that  you  can  on  a  level,  hard  roadway  ?  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  comes  very  close  to  being  this  way  with 
many  persons  owning  a  vehicle  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  think  because  the  carriage  is 
without  a  horse  that  it  can  go  anywhere,  and  at  any  time,  and  remain 
out  indefinitely  without  recharging.  This,  certainly,  is  not  just  the  fair 
thing.  The  simple  fact  that  you  have  charged  the  batteries  full  does 
not  follow  that  this  is  all  that  is  required  or  necessary  to  enable  the 
vehicle  to  run  twenty-five,  thirty  or  forty  miles  on  a  single  charge. 
Some  people  expect,  and  look  for  it,  and  are  often  disappointed. 

Naturally  enough  the  question  will  be  asked  as  to  the  best  test  in 
knowing  when  your  carriage  is  reaching  the  limit  of  mileage.  There 
are  some  motors  that  take  more  current  than  others,  and  some  makes 
of  batteries  that  will  drop  much  faster  than  others  towards  the  end  of 
their  capacity  in  output,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  conditions  are  the 
same.  I  have  operated  one  particular  make  of  electric  automobile  that 
gave  a  good  example  of  knowing  the  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the 
above  question. 

In  starting  out  the  carriage  in  question,  which  was  a  break  weigh- 
ing 2,460  pounds,  with  96  volts  recorded  on  the  volt  meter,  had  during 
the  day  made  a  run  of  about  thirty-eight  miles  on  one  charge,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  volt  meter  registered  64  volts.  Now  the  break 
would  run  at  about  one  mile  per  hour  when  the  first  speed  was  thrown 
in,  and  according  to  the  experience  with  this  equipment,  showed  that 
when  the  third  speed  was  thrown  in  the  mileage  would  be  about  three 
miles  per  hour,  same  as  it  would  be  when  the  batteries  were  fully 
charged  and  running  under  its  first  speed. 
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This  showed  me  that  I  could  run  about  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  further  on  the  third  speed  before  I  became  fully  started,  but  as  a 
precaution  I  ran  a  few  blocks,  then  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  and 
let  my  battery  pick  up  a  little,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  better 
to  keep  right  on,  as  the  starting  of  the  carriage  makes  a  heavier 
draft  on  the  batteries  than  at  any  other  time.  I  had  about  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  to  go  before  I  reached  the  repository  where  I  could  get 
a  charge,  and  while  it  was  a  pretty  close  call,  still  I  reached  there 
before  I  had  entirely  emptied  my  battery.  You  must  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do,  as  it  will  shorten  the  life  of  your 
batteries,  but  when  you  get  in  a  tight  place  like  this,  you  have  got  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Now,  why  does  this  state  of  things  abound  ?  Why  is  it  that  a 
large  percentage  of  operators  and  private  owners  find  this  very  trouble 
regarding  short  mileage  time  and  time  again  ?  Let  us  stop  for  a 
moment  to  consider  what  this  means,  and,  if  possible,  obviate  this 
great  annoyance  of  delays  and  breakdowns. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  you  start  out  for  a  run.  You  glide  over 
the  fine  hard  roads  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  cities.  You 
take  quite  a  little  hill,  at  full  speed  you  reach  the  top,  and  in  another 
second  on  the  way  down  the  other  side.  Now,  what  do  a  good  many 
of  us  do  in  this  case,  or  rather  what  should  you  do  when  descending 
any  grade  ?  Any  intelligent  person  will  tell  you  to  shut  off  your  power 
and  save  your  fuel  as  much  as  possible.  But  many  operators  do  not 
seem  to  observe  this  simple  rule. 

There  is  another  important  matter  which  is  quite  common  with 
many,  and  that  is  forgetting  to  release  your  brake  before  applying  your 
power,  which  simply  illustrates  another  cause  for  reduced  mileage. 
One  ought  always  to  start  with  ease,  cutting  in  one  speed  at  a  time 
and  gradually  work  up  to  the  maximum  the  same  way  a  careful  driver 
would  his  horse,  or  the  competent  engineer  his  train. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  batteries  and  find  out  what 
constitutes  good  care  and  attention  in  this  most  important  part  of  the 
electric  automobile.  The  batteries  are  what  you  might  term  the  heart 
and  blood  of  the  vehicle.  In  the  operating  of  your  machine,  do  not 
try  to  go  twenty-five  miles,  when  by  your  volt  and  ampere  meter  you 
can  readily  see  you  have  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles  left, 
for  if  you  do,  trouble  is  in  store  for  you.  Do  not  overwork  your  bat- 
teries. Often  is  it  the  case  that  an  owner  makes  a  twenty-five  or  thirty 
mile  run,  and  upon  his  return,  runs  the  vehicle  into  its  barn  and  thinks 
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no  more  about  the  carriage  until  ready  to  go  out  again.  What  is  the 
result?  You  find  that  the  batteries  are  about  run  down,  you  begin  to 
find  fault  with  existing  conditions. 

The  simple  fact  that  you  have  a  machine  that  is  made  of  wood, 
iron  and  batteries  is  all  that  you  think  of.  You  wonder  why  the  bat- 
teries have  got  into  such  bad  condition,  and  why  better  ones  were  not 
made.  What  is  the  real  trouble  now?  Why,  it  is  a  very  simple 
answer  ;  they  are  simply  hungry,  and  by  not  feeding  them  in  the 
proper  way  or  at  the  proper  time,  they  become  worn  out  long  before 
they  ought  and  rapidly  lose  their  life,  and  there  you  are  up  for  repairs. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  not  one  which  only  comes  to  light  by  the  greatest 
slip  or  slightest  accident,  but  is  a  well  established  fact  ;  and  before 
long,  new  batteries  have  to  be  installed. 

Now,  in  order  to  keep  your  batteries  in  good  condition,  do  not 
allow  them  to  be  discharged  below  the  safety  point,  which  simply 
means  the  rebuilding,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  plates  of  the  batteries. 
In  the  charging  of  the  batteries,  do  not  feed  or  rush  the  current 
through  the  cells  so  fast  that  it  causes  the  solution  to  boil  ;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  charge  at  the  rate  of  20  amperes  on  the  start,  thereby 
packing  the  current  into  the  batteries  as  you  should. 

Another  and  no  less  important  matter  which  must  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind,  is  to  see  that  the  batteries  are  constantly  kept  filled  with 
the  proper  amount  of  solution  and  also  of  proper  strength,  viz.,  ten 
parts  of  distilled  water  to  one  part  chemically  pure  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  at  least  twelve  hours  before  you  need  to  use  same,  which  will 
give  plenty  of  time  for  the  solution  to  get  perfectly  cold,  for  the  act  of 
mixing  the  water  and  acid  together  creates  a  great  deal  of  heat. 
Always  mix  the  acid  into  the  water  and  have  the  receptacle  perfectly 
clean,  using  a  large  stone  crock  for  the  solution. 

Whenever  you  find  the  tops  of  the  plates  in  sight,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  batteries  were  attended  to,  for  if  neglected,  the  plates  will 
burn  at  the  exposed  parts. 

So  you  see  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  comes  from  not  follow- 
ing out  the  instructions  which  were  first  given  you,  and  your  trying  to 
do  more  than  the  carriage  was  built  for,  shows  in  itself  where  and  in 
whom  the  great  faults  are  to  be  found. 


The  Lane  Steam  Automobiles 

SOME  time  ago  Lane  Brothers,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  decided 
to  construct  a  motor  vehicle  which  would  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  machine  they  were  at  that  time  using. 
Operations  were  begun  and  the  result  was  the  turning  out  of  a  car- 
riage, which  when  operated  in  the  streets  of  Poughkeepsie,  created 
quite  a  favorable  impression.  People  who  saw  and  rode  in  it, 
and  who   had  been   contemplating  the    purchase  of  a  self-propelled 


Front  View  of  Lane's  Steam  Surrey 


vehicle,  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it — and  like  Oliver  Twist — 
asked  for  more. 

There  appeared  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  carriages  similar  to  this 
first  one  built,  and  as  a  consequence,  they  commenced  on  one  or  two 
other  types.  In  this  connection  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  illustra- 
tions of  this  company's  surrey. 

The  moment  one  sees  the  product  of  this  concern  for  the  first 
time,  he  is  impressed  by  the  strength  of  the  various  parts.      One  trou- 
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ble  with  many  builders  of  steam  vehicles  especially,  has  been  the 
tendency  to  make  too  light  carriages.  Lane  Brothers  have  guarded 
against  this,  but  have  not  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  They 
are  built  amply  strong  for  hard  usage,  and  what  is  more,  have 
abundant  power  to  run  them.  The  aim  has  been  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible results  from  the  mechanism,  and  then  to  make  each  part  amply 
strong  for  its  duty,  aiming  at  durability  and  the  greatest  simplicity 
compatible  with  the  desired  results. 

The  carriages  have  a  long  wheel  base  and  standard  tread.     The 


Steam  Surrey  Built  by  Lane  Brothers,  Poughkeepsie 


wheels  on  every  carriage  are  of  uniform  diameter  and  are  very  strongly 
built.  The  hill  climbing  qualities  of  these  carriages  are  remarkable. 
They  have  a  tractive  force  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  full  loaded 
weight,  including  passengers.  Of  course,  to  say  that  a  vehicle  will 
climb  a  hill  of  any  certain  grade  does  not  mean  anything  definite,  as 
so  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  road.  These  carriages  are 
easily  able  to  ascend  any  hill  met  with  under  ordinary  road  conditions. 
Enough  fuel  can  be  carried  to  run  about  seventy-five  miles.     The 
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air  pressure  in  fuel  tank  is  entirely  automatic.     The  working  parts  are 
so  placed  as  to  be  easy  of  access,  a  very  important  point. 

They  make  ideal  pleasure  vehicles,  and  on  account  of  their  radius 
of  action  are  well  adapted  for  touring.  They  also  make  a  runabout 
and  a  dos-a-dos. 


Ideas   of  Inventors 

{Copies  of  patents  can  be  obtained  from  Patent  Office,  Washington, 
D.   C. ,  by  sending  five  cents  in  coin.  ) 

A  new  design  of  mixing  and  vaporizing  device  for  explosive 
engines  has  just  been  devised  by  Clarence  O.  White,  of  Minneapolis. 
Patent  No.  671,743. 


George  Westinghouse  has  recently  had  patents  awarded  on  a 
rotary  motor  or  pump.  This  comprises  a  cylinder  with  a  rotary 
drum  mounted  in  same,  and  provided  with  piston  slides.  Patent 
No.  672,971. 


Gaston  A.  Brondee,  of  New  York,  has  recently  been  awarded 
patents  on  a  motor  which,  by  means  of  his  arrangement  of  gears  and 
shaft  mechanism,  all  clutches  can  be  thrown  out  of  engagement  by 
applying  the  brakes.      Patent  No.  673,110. 


Henry  C.  Osborn,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  invented  an  explosion 
engine  in  combination  with  a  spring  motor,  together  with  a  mechan- 
ism whereby  the  outward  movements  of  the  piston  in  turn  winds  up 
a  spring  motor,  by  the  unwinding  of  which  the  main  motor  can  be  set 
in  motion.      Patent  No.  673,284. 


Harry  A.  Knox  has  been  awarded  patents  on  his  device  intended 
to  effect  the  radiation  of  heat  from  cylinders  of  internal  combustion 
engines.  This  consists  essentially  of  drilling  holes  in  the  cylinders, 
tapping  these  and  screwing  therein  pins,  which  it  is  claimed  act  as  heat 
conductors.      Patent  No.  671,768. 


5^2  IDEAS  OF  INVENTORS 

A  new  transmitting  and  steering  mechanism  for  motor  vehicles 
has  just  been  invented  by  Alfred  Riegel,  of  Paris.  The  invention, 
while  it  does  away  with  the  use  of  a  differential  gear,  enables  motion 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  two  front  wheels  by  means  of  a  single  motor. 
This  is  accomplished  by  throwing  out  or  in  one  or  both  switches. 
When  both  are  in  it  gives  a  rigid  axle.      Patent  No.  669,663. 


Henry  Wilcke,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ,  has  just  been  awarded  patents 
on  a  starting  mechanism  for  automobiles.  The  invention  consists  of 
a  device  attached  to  under  part  of  vehicle  and  by  means  of  which  the 
vehicle  is  lifted  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause  the  running  gear  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  relieved  at  the  moment  of  starting,  the  time  at 
which  the  expenditure  of  power  is  greatest.      Patent  No.  670,189. 


Edward  T.  Birdsall,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ,  has  been  awarded 
patents  on  a  new  form  of  steam  boiler  for  use  on  motor  vehicles.  This 
is  of  the  vertical  type,  and  has  a  central  main  fire  tube  with  other  and 
smaller  fire  tubes  placed  around  it.  All  tubes  are  connected  with  one 
draft  chamber.      Fuel  is  supplied  at  the  top.      Patent  No.  671,937. 

This  same  gentleman  has  just  designed  a  new  form  of  heat-radiat- 
ing pipe. 


John  Eckhard,  of  Brighton,  N.  Y. ,  has  just  invented  a  gas  engine 
which  possesses  some  new  features.  The  arrangement  of  the  valves 
is  extremely  compact.  The  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  are  controlled  by 
the  piston  and  a  gas  reservoir.  A  passage  leads  to  the  inlet  poit 
from  this  reservoir.  In  this  passage  are  a  series  of  restricted  parti- 
tions for  preventing  the  passage  of  flame  back  to  the  reservoir. 
Patent  No.  673,427. 


Cooling  means  for  gas  engines  are  quite  numerous.  That  just 
invented  and  patented  by  John  W.  Raymond,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  is  the 
latest  of  such  devices  which  has  been  called  to  our  attention.  This 
consists  of  two  cylinders  arranged,  one  behind  the  other,  their  inner 
ends  connected  by  a  single  stuffing  box.  A  hollow  piston  is  carried 
in  these  cylinders  with  a  hollow  piston  rod  connecting  them  with  a 
water  inlet  and  outlet.     Patent  No.  673,029. 


De  Dion  Quadricycle 

THE  accompanying  illustration   is  of  the  1901   model  De  Dion 
Quadricycle.     This  vehicle  carries  a   2^  horse-power  water- 
cooled  motor.      It   also  carries  a  clutch  mechanism  which   is 
exceedingly  simple.      In  starting,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  pedals, 

while  the  quadricycle  is  put  in 
motion  by  engaging  the  friction 
clutch,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  motorettes  built  by  the 
same  company.  Beneath  the 
water  tank  and  behind  the  sad- 
dle is  placed  a  radiating  coil 
by  means  of  which  the  water 
cooling  is  effected.  These 
machines  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  De  Dion  type  of 
vaporizers  which  has  given 
full    satisfaction.       The    frames 


2%  Horse-power  Quad. 


of  these  wheels  are  substantially  constructed  and  sufficient  fuel  can  be 
carried  to  enable  them  to  cover  long  distances. 


Notes  From  Abroad 

The  automobile  is  put  to  a  curious  use  at  Auteuil.  When  a 
horse  has  been  injured  in  the  steeplechases,  if  it  is  unable  to  rise, 
a  specially  constructed  motor  car  is  brought  up,  and  the  wounded 
animal  deposited  in  it  and  transported  thereby  to  the  care  of  the  vet- 
erinary surgeons.  The  new  vehicles,  replacing  the  heavy  and  antique 
vans  formerly  in  use,  are  an  innovation  of  M.  de  La  Haye-Jousselin, 
the  new  president  of  the  Society  of  Steeplechases,  of  France. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  just  now  over  in  Eng- 
land regarding  the  operation  of  automobiles  on  the  highways.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  to  members  of  district  councils  the  safety  attending 
the  use  of  automobiles  thereon,  private  owners  were  recently  delegated 
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to  take  councillors  out  for  a  ride  in  their  carriages.  This  is  the  best 
method  of  convincing  objecting  councillors  of  the  safety  of  the  auto- 
mobile, and  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
where  objection  to  automobiles  is  made. 


According  to  a  consular  report  just  received  from  Frankfort, 
Germany,  a  Berlin  engineer  has  constructed  a  trolley  automobile  line 
similar  to  that  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  at  Eberswalde,  a  small 
city  near  the  German  capital.  In  this  system  the  automobile  simply 
receives  its  power  from  an  overhead  wire  by  means  of  a  trolley,  which 
is  connected  with  the  automobile  by  means  of  a  movable  cable.  This 
arrangement  permits  the  vehicle  to  turn  out  at  any  place  on  the  road 
when  necessary.  The  consular  report  adds  that  this  system  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  great  favor  in  Germany. 


Weight  Without 

Consumption 

Passengers. 

Horse-Power. 

Pabsengers.     Lbs. 

Gallons. 

4 

ioy2 

2,300 

I.70 

3 

7 

700 

I.  OO 

3 

6 

6OO 

•99 

4 

6 

1,900 

i-34 

4 

6y2 

I,900 

1. 19 

4 

7.2 

1,900 

1-34 

3 

VA 

8OO 

1. 14 

April  13  a  fuel  consumption  contest  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Seven  com- 
petitors took  part.  The  distance  covered  was  thirty  miles  and  over 
heavy  roads.      The  following  table  shows  the  result : 

Vehicle. 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  4  . 

No.  5  • 

No.  6  . 

No.  7  . 

The  Auto-  Velo,  of  Paris,  is  organizing  a  challenge  cup  race  for 
voiturettes  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers.  It  will  be  held  a  little 
before  the  Paris-Bordeaux  race  in  June,  and  each  competitor  will  be 
required  to  run  three  vehicles  of  the  same  make.  The  following  are 
the  rules  : — (1)  The  race  shall  be  held  annually  over  a  distance  of  200 
kilometers;  (2)  Every  competitor  must  run  three  vehicles;  (3) 
Classification  will  be  determined  by  adding  together  the  time  taken  by 
the  three  vehicles  entered  in  completing  the  course  ;  (4)  Eight  hours 
is  allowed  to  complete  the  distance,  and  any  time  over  that  period  will 
be  reckoned  as  twelve  hours  ;  (5)  The  cup  shall  go  to  the  competitor 
whose  three  vehicles  shall  have  completed  the  course  in  the  shortest 
time  ;  (6)  The  entrance  fee  is  20  francs  for  each  vehicle  ;  (7)   Each 
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vehicle  must  contain  seating  accommodation  for  two  passengers  side 
by  side,  be  without  pedals,  and  weigh  not  more  than  13  cwt. 


Michelin,  of  tire  fame,  recently  contributed  to  Auto  -  Velo  some 
points  regarding  the  best  way  of  preserving  rubber.  He  said,  "  Light 
and  change  of  temperature  seem  to  be  its  two  great  enemies.  Bright 
light  acts  chemically  on  rubber  and  hardens  it,  taking  away  all  its  elas- 
ticity. Sometimes,  when  outer  covers  have  been  left  for  a  long  time 
in  a  show-room,  they  become  hard  and  brittle  like  wood.  It  is  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  attack  the  rubber,  the 
red  rays  having  no  action  on  it.  Variations  of  temperature  are  the 
cause  of  an  infinity  of  little  slits,  which  day  by  day  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  until  they  render  the  objects  useless.  Rubber  must,  therefore, 
be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  in  an  even  temperature.  Moisture  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  rots  the  canvas  of  the  covers,  though  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  rubber.  A  dark  room  in  the  house  is  the  best  place  to  keep  your 
spare  tires,  the  covers  of  which  should  be  left  wrapped  up  in  the  pack- 
ing canvas.  The  inner  tubes  should  be  placed  flat  on  the  ground  to 
avoid  folds.  All  these  precautions  apply  to  new  tires,  those  that  have 
been  already  in  use  some  days  get  less  sensible  to  light  and  change  of 
temperature.  On  coming  in  from  a  run  the  mud  should  always  be 
wiped  off  the  outer  cover. ' ' 


One  would  naturally  expect  that  owing  to  the  increase  in  mechan- 
ical transportation  during  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  horses 
would  have  decreased  correspondingly.  That  such  is  not  the  case,, 
however,  is  shown  by  E.  Lavalard,  who  is  manager  of  the  General 
Omnibus  Company  of  Paris.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1840  in  France, 
just  about  the  time  when  steam  railroads  were  introduced,  there  were 
about  43,000  horses  engaged  in  overland  transportation.  Practically, 
all  of  these  were  replaced  by  the  locomotive,  and  yet  figures  show  that 
the  demand  for  horses  in  other  industries  more  than  made  up  for  the 
substitution.  After  giving  figures,  in  which  he  shows  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  horses  in  various  countries,  M.  Lavalard  discusses  the  prob- 
able effect  of  bicycles,  automobiles,  electric  railways  and  other  horse- 
less vehicles  of  the  present  time  on  the  future  of  horse  production. 
He  does  not  think  these  will  seriously  affect  the  industry  of  horse 
raising,  although  he  admits  that  the  type  of  horse  will  improve  in 
quality  under  the  new  conditions. 
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The  committee  of  the  Union  Automobile  Club  of  France  has  just 
issued  its  report  upon  the  trials  of  non-slipping  tires  recently  held  on 
the  old  bicycle  track  at  Courbevoie,  which  was  partly  covered  with 
frozen  snow,  and  partly  treated  with  an  application  of  soft  soap; — not, 
of  course,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  The  competitors  had  to 
suddenly  apply  the  brakes  when  traveling  at  varying  speeds,  from  ten 
to  twenty  kilometers  an  hour  on  the  flat,  and  on  the  banks,  and  also 
start  the  vehicles  up  the  raised  corners  of  the  track.  The  cars  were 
then  taken  to  a  macadam  gradient  to  see  the  effect  of  the  tires  on  the 
surface  of  the  road  when  the  brakes  were  applied,  and  similar  tests 
were  carried  out  on  a  greasy  granite  paved  road,  raised  in  the  middle, 
and  with  the  brakes  applied  only  on  one  side.  There  were  four  com- 
petitors, MM.  Chameroy,  the  Compagnie  des  Pneumatiques  et 
Bandes  a  Courroie  Ferr£e,  Lucas,  and  Menier.  The  report  states 
that  the  tire  presented  by  M.  Chameroy  is  of  the  solid  rubber  type, 
covered  with  steel  segments,  which  alone  come  into  contact  with  the 
road.  The  slipping  was  only  three  millimeters  on  the  cement,  and 
three  centimeters  on  the  snow,  while  the  tire  had  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  macadam,  and  the  tests  upon  the  granite  setts  were  satisfactory. 
The  tire  seems  capable  of  a  long  life,  and  is  especially  suited  for 
heavy  cars,  as  its  elasticity  is,  of  course,  greatly  inferior  to  the  pneu- 
matic tire.      It  makes  a  good  deal  of  noise  when  running. 


The  United  States  Long  Distance  Automobile 

IT  was  our  privilege  recently  to  take  a  spin  in  the  first  carriage  built 
by  the  United  States  Long  Distance  Automobile  Company,  and 

we  were  delighted  with  the  ease  with  which  it  ran.  The  vehicle 
is  of  the  runabout  type,  capable  of  seating  two  passengers. 

The  engine  used  is  of  the  single-cylinder  horizontal  type,  water- 
cooled.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  absence  of  noise  and 
vibration  while  in  motion.  She  glided  along  with  very  little  fuss 
indeed,  and  those  features  of  this  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  gasoline 
carriages  were  favorably  commented  upon  by  others  who  that  day  saw 
the  carriage  run. 

The  mechanism  is  the  embodiment  of  simplicity  and,  what  is 
more,  is  very  easy  to  get  at,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  in  the 
modern  automobile.  It  has  two  speeds  forward  and  a  reverse.  It 
carries  six  gallons  of  gasoline,  but  this  quantity  could  easily  be  much 
increased  if  necessary.      The  vehicle  weighs  900  pounds. 


Notes  on  Lubrication 

BEFORE  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club,  a 
paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Markle.  The  title  of  the 
paper  was  "  The  Hydromechanics  of  Lubrication."  The  object 
of  the  paper  was,  primarily,  to  start  a  line  of  thought  on  the  subject  of 
lubrication,  and  after  its  reading  a  very  free  discussion  took  place. 
Among  other  things  Mr.  Markle  referred  to  the  primitive  methods  of 
lubricating,  leading  up  to  the  plans  now  followed.      He  said  : 

' '  From  the  time  when  primitive  man  first  began  to  lay  hold  upon 
physical  forces  and  train  them  to  serve  him  through  the  mediumship 
of  tools  and  machinery,  there  co-existed  the  necessity  of  lubrication. 

'  'As  improvement  advanced  rapidly,  populations  of  many  countries 
expanded,  and  the  industrial  field  broadened  correspondingly  until 
within  the  nineteenth  century — just  closed — the  power  and  scope  of 
machinery  had  so  multiplied  the  hand  of  man  in  production  as  to  set 
all  nations  up  in  the  present  day  pseudo  competitive  struggle  for  dis- 
position of  surplus  materials.  There  appears,  however,  not  to  have 
been  a  corresponding  advance  in  mechanisms  for  lubricating  the  great 
mass  of  diversified  machinery  of  the  world.  Lubricants  of  competent 
character  there  appears  to  have  been  in  abundance,  but  methods  and 
mechanism  for  application  remained  crude  in  form  and  limited  in  scope. 

' '  Mechanical  or  hydrodynamic  machines  are  at  present  manu- 
factured of  various  forms  and  capacities,  all  possessing  greater  or  less 
merit  over  all  preceding  devices  designed  for  lubricating  machinery. 
As  with  many  other  machines  and  devices,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  doubtless  taken  the  lead  in  the  excellence  of  this  class  of 
machines  produced. 

"  In  the  foregoing  I  have  stated  some  well  known  general  facts, 
such  as,  that  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  machinery  dominated  any 
industry,  it  increased  the  output,  improved  the  quality  and  lessened 
the  cost  of  the  product  or  results.  2d.  That  two  such  widely  diverg- 
ent results  as  perfected  illumination  and  lubrication,  show  that  securing 
of  each  was  by  the  utilization  of  machinery  for  other  things.  Please 
to  note  here  that  neither  light  or  lubrication  are  entities  and  that  the 
competency  of  machinery  with  these  affords  us  the  strongest  possi- 
ble illustration  of  its  momentous  utilities.  3d.  Parallels  were  briefly 
sketched    touching    progression    in    these    two    cases.       4th.    It    was 
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shown  how  dangerous  and  damaging  a  little  knowledge  can  be 
and  how  such  tended  to  delay  progress  with  lubrication.  The 
simple  understanding  that  a  revolving  journal  would  naturally 
carry  a  film  of  lubricant  to  its  working  surfaces  if  placed  upon  its 
circumference,  has  kept  the  world  for  centuries  chasing  the  hand  oil 
can,  or  '  growler. '     We  are  in  the  morning  of  better  things. 

' '  5th.  It  was  shown  in  conclusion  what  factors  would  determine 
for  ideal  lubrication,  and  that  the  United  States  of  America  was  leading 
in  the  van  toward  the  final  accomplishment. ' ' 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  as  much  attention  given  to  the  matter 
of  lubrication  as  the  subject  demands.  When  it  comes  to  the  operation 
of  automobiles  this  matter  is  of  very  vital  importance,  and  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  The  ' '  squirt  can  ' '  method  is  not  at  all  suited  to 
automobiles.  An  automobile  to  be  properly  lubricated  in  those  parts 
where  oil  is  necessary,  must  be  fitted  with  an  equipment  which  will 
give  a  positive  uniform  service,  and  when  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
will  be  overcome.  It  would  seem  as  though  other  countries  had  given 
much  more  consideration  to  this  matter  than  we  have  in  America. 


A  Double-Acting  Brake 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  of  the  dangers  now 
attendant  upon  automobiling  might  be  eliminated  if  the  brakes 
used  were  more  correctly  designed  and  made  more  efficient. 
Quite  frequently  one  reads  of  automobile  accidents  due  in  some  way 
or  other  to  the  failure  of  brakes  to  act  just  at  the  time  when  most  de- 
sired. 

A  number  of  brakes  are  now  on  the  market  which,  it  is  claimed, 
will  hold  either  backwards  or  forwards,  the  value  of  which  will  be  rec- 
ognized, especially  when  it  necessary  to  stop  while  climbing  steep  hills. 

One  made  by  the  Hills'  Loco  Brake  Company,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  is  said  to  be  very  efficient,  and  takes  hold  instantly,  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards.  While  the  device  is  simple  in  de- 
sign it  is  quite  effective.  The  operation  is  somewhat  like  a  pair 
of  shears  in  bearing  upon  the  sprocket  wheel.  It  is  stated  also  that 
it  is  even  more  powerful  when  the  carriage  is  traveling  backwards 
than  forwards. 


'Buses  for  Long  Island 

THERE  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  automobile  'bus  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  favor,  and  from  various  parts  we  hear  reports 
of  companies  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  operating  omni- 
bus lines. 

In  this  connection  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  an  illustration 
of  a  vehicle  now  being  built  by  the  Jas.  H.  Lancaster  Company, 
95  Liberty  Street,  this  city. 

These 'buses  are  to  run  between  Huntington,  Northport  and  Oys- 
ter Bay,  L.  I.     They  will  carry  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  passengers. 


Automobile  'Bus  for  Long  Island 


An  interesting  point  about  these  vehicles  is  the  power-steering  device. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  compressed  air.  There  is,  however,  the 
usual  hand-wheel  steering  arrangement,  as  shown.  It  is  very  tiring  to 
rely  only  upon  this  hand  method  in  navigating  a  conveyance  of  this 
size,  and  the  power-steering  does  away  with  this.  The  engine  is  of  the 
4-cylinder  type.  This  is  carried  in  front,  a  chain  drive,  by  means  of 
a  countershaft,  transmitting  the  power  to  the  rear  wheels.  Both  power 
and  hand  brakes  are  used.  Compressed  air  is  used  for  the  application 
of  brakes,  the  horizontal  air  receiver  being  shown  at  side.  The  motor 
is  of  1 6  horse-power.      It  is  water-cooled.      There  are   three   forward 
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speeds  and  reverse.  Enough  fuel  and  water  can  be  carried  to  run 
about  35  miles. 

They  are  18  feet  in  length.  The  front  wheels  are  36  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  rear  ones  are  42.  Steven's  solid  tires  are  used. 
These  are  made  up  of  layers  of  rubber  and  linen,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  heavy  vehicles. 

These  'buses  ought  to  prove  highly  efficient,  and  every  means 
have  been  taken  to  insure  a  safe  and  reliable  service  between  the  towns 
mentioned  on  Long  Island.  The  Long  Island  Traction  Company,  of 
which  Wm.  P.  Miller  is  President,  has  ordered  thirty  carriages  built 
on  similar  lines  to  those  intended  for  the  Huntington  and  Oyster  Bay 
route.  The  'buses  intended  for  the  latter  company  will,  however,  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  hold  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  passengers. 
These  are  to  run  between   Rockaway  Beach,  Mineola  and  Southport. 

The  Long  Island  Traction  Company's  franchises  include  all  routes 
through  all  of  the  incorporated  villages,  and  also  all  of  the  lower  part 
of  Nassau  County.  Jamaica  has  become  the  distributing  point  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad. 

As  the  State  law  forbids  using  all  trolleys  on  the  macadam  roads, 
and  as  practically  all  of  the  roads  are  macadamized,  the  automobile 
stage  business  will  monopolize  the  entire  passenger  and  express-freight 
traffic. 


(  We  desire  those  interested  in  both  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  Auto- 
mobiles to  send  in  for  use,  in  this  department,  whatever  they  think  may  be  of 
interest  to  us  or  our  readers. — Editors.  ) 

A  Visit  to  the   Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Coventry 

THE  Motor  Manufacturing  Company  probably  owns  the  largest 
works  in  Great  Britain.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Coventry, 
owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Iden,  we  were  shown  all  over 
the  premises.  They  well  repay  inspection.  The  firm  now  manu- 
factures almost  every  single  portion  of  a  motor  car  and  possesses  the 
most  recent  improvements  in  French  and  American  machinery,  in 
addition  to  much  of  the  finest  English  make.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secre- 
tary, kindly  placed  his  valuable  services  at  our  disposal  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  First,  he  showed  the  frames  of  the  new  miniature  Panhard 
voiturettes  in  course  of  construction.  They  were  fitted  with  a  5  horse- 
power engine  made  by  the  company  and  which  develops  6  and  even 
7  horse-power.  These  voiturettes  are  built  throughout  on  Panhard 
lines,  having  three  speeds  and  reverse,  the  top  speed  giving  nearly 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  transmission  is  patented  by  Mr.  Iden,  and 
consists  of  spur  wheels  always  in  mesh.  These  little  carriages  weigh 
about  seven  hundredweight,  and  we  were  informed  that  so  great  was 
the  demand  for  them  the  firm  were  working  night  and  day  to  execute 
orders.  Their  price  is  $1, 100,  and  with  their  powerful  engines  and 
finished  workmanship  they  supply  a  public  want. 

Next  we  passed  to  the  larger  cars  of  8,  12,  up  to  30  horse-power. 
One  of  the  latter  is  entered  to  compete  in  the  Gordon-Bennett  race. 
The  magnificent  workshops  were  full  of  man-saving  machinery,  each 
performing  its  allotted  task  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  Some  cut 
gear  wheels,  others  were  employed  in  fashioning  cranks  from  the 
rough  into  their  ultimate  polished  and  mathematical  condition  ;  in 
short,  there  was  no  limit  to  their  functions.  Passing  into  a  largo 
accessory  shop,  we  were  shown   carbureters  in   every  course  of   con- 
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struction — induction  and  exhaust  valves,  nuts,  screws  and  the  thousand 
and  one  requirements  of  a  modern  motor. 

Ascending  to  the  second  floor,  we  entered  the  department  where 
bodies  of  every  shape  and  size  were  being  built.  They  mostly  had 
aluminum  panels,  and  the  favorite  "  tonneau "  back  was  much  in 
evidence.  The  firm,  however,  display  great  ingenuity  in  their  designs. 
Hitherto  English  motor  cars  have  been  distinguished  more  for  solidity 
than  elegance.  They  have  been  built  high  from  the  ground,  with  too 
short  a  wheel-base,  too  much  weight  and  too  little  attempt  to  please 
the  eye.  But  this  state  of  things  is  being  rapidly  superseded,  and  the 
symmetry  and  grace  of  foreign  productions  is  daily  making  itself 
apparent  in  cars  of  British  manufacture.  In  olden  days  there  was  the 
same  difference  as  exists  between  a  cart  horse  and  a  race  horse.  But 
the  majority  of  the  cars  building  at  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany now  possess  the  rakish  appearance  of  their  French  neighbors. 
Every  detail  was  well  thought  out,  strength  was  not  synonymous  with 
clumsiness,  and  they  wore  that  courser-like  look  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  true  autocarist. 

In  short,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  English  cars  have  made 
immense  strides  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  with  very  moderate 
encouragement  from  the  authorities  are  destined  to  take  a  high  place 
in  the  world' s  array  of  horseless  vehicles.  From  the  body  shop  we 
passed  to  that  where  wrheels  of  every  size  and  weight  were  in  course 
of  construction.  It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  wonderful  pre- 
cision with  which  a  special  machine  not  only  cut  the  wooden  spokes 
into  lengths  but  also  made  the  flats  upon  them.  Its  accuracy  ensured 
a  truly  built  wheel,  and  we  learned  that  the  firm  are  justly  famous  for 
their  wheel  building.  This  proved  a  highly  interesting  department 
and  we  lingered  long. 

Next  we  were  conducted  to  the  engine-testing  shop,  which  per- 
haps was  the  most  fascinating  of  any.  An  original  De  Dion  motor 
stood  on  a  bench.  We  were  pointed  out  the  improvements  made  by 
Mr.  Iden  in  the  engines  which  he  manufactures.  Last,  but  not  least, 
we  visited  the  casting  shed,  and  were  shown  the  casting  for  a  30  horse- 
power engine  and  also  those  for  the  aluminum  single  clutches  which 
the  firm  are  now  fitting  to  all  their  cars.  The  time  flew,  so  absorbed 
were  we  and  so  deeply  interested.  Mr.  Smith  proved  a  most  able 
conductor,  and  thanks  to  the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  explained 
things  we  came  away  much  impressed  by  all  we  had  seen  and  learned 
at  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  establishment. 

Market  Harboro,  England.        Mary  E.  Kennard. 


A  Quick  Repair  Job 


OUR  esteemed    contributor,    Dr.    Herman    B.    Baruch,    recently 
told  us  of  a  piece  of  repair  work  which,  to  our  minds,  is  wor- 
thy of  some   notice.      It  was  performed  rapidly,   and  upon  a 
foreign-built  machine,  with  which  the  mechanic  interested  was  entirely 
unfamiliar.      Below   is   printed   a  letter  from   Mr.    Nat.   Roe,  the  ma- 
chinist who  did  the  job,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Editor  Automobile  Magazine  : 

Am  very  glad  to  give  you  the  information  asked  for.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  have  been  anything  exceptional  had  it  not  been  for  the 
place  where  it  happened,  and  also  the  time  when  it  occurred. 

Dr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  John  Masury  started  from  New  York  City 
for  Moriches,  L.  I.,  to  spend  the  night.  They  started  on  Saturday, 
expecting  to  return  next  day  (Sunday)  as  the  Doctor  was  obliged  to 
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Showing  Broken  Rod  and  How  it  Was  Repaired 

get  back  at  that  time.  The  machine  broke  down  at  Merrick,  L.  I., 
which  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  here  (Patchogue).  It  was  found 
that  the  connecting  rod  of  the  engine  had  broken  near  one  end,  and,  as 
they  recognized,  it  was  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  repair  ;  they  decided 
to  let  their  man  take  out  the  broken  part  and  bring  it  to  see  if  I  could 
repair  it.  At  the  same  time,  they  concluded  they  would  take  the 
train  for  Patchogue  with  the  idea  that  they  would  borrow  my  machine 
and  go  on  to  their  destination  (Moriches). 

Their  man  did  not  reach  my  shop  until  7.30  in  the  evening,  and 
as  the  only  train  for  Merrick  next  day  (Sunday)  left  at  S.03  a.  m.,  I 
was  compelled  to  repair  the  rod  that  night.  It  was  rather  a  peculiar 
job  to  do,  as  the  part  could  not  be  welded  on,  it  being  broken  too  near 
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the  end  ;  so  I  had  to  make  a  new  end  and  weld  the  same  to  the  re- 
maining part  of  rod.      Fig.  i  will  partially  show  how  it  was  broken. 

You  can  see  that  I  had  to  forge  out  a  new  end  so  that  it  had  a 
longer  stem  on  it,  so  that  I  might  weld  it,  and  as  the  rod  was  made 
with  flanges,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  piece  I  made  had  to  be  split,  as  in 
Fig.  3.  The  end  had  a  brass  bearing.  This  made  the  crank  larger 
and  harder  to  make,  as  I  had  to  drill  out  from  the  solid  piece  of  steel, 
by  foot  power,  as  the  fire  in  our  boiler  had  gone  out.  I  took  the  8.03 
train  Sunday  morning  for  Merrick.  Upon  arrival,  we  went  to  the 
barn  where  machine  was,  and  found  the  building  locked.  Not  finding 
anyone  around,  we  finally  broke  in  the  same,  and  to  my  surprise, 
found  the  machine  all  apart  ;  the  engine  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
everything  disconnected.  As  I  had  never  seen  a  Darracq  machine 
before,  I  did  not  know  much  about  what  I  was  doing  or  about  to  do, 
and  the  man  had  failed  to  mark  any  of  the  parts,  gears,  etc.  As 
he  seemed  to  know  practically  nothing  about  the  machine  either,  you 
can  readily  see  that  it  was  rather  a  difficult  job  for  me  to  set  every- 
thing together  in  their  right  positions.  However,  we  set  to  work  and 
just  about  finished  as  the  Doctor  came  in  with  my  machine,  which  was 
about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  It  resulted  very  satisfactory  for  it  so  happened, 
that  there  were  no  trains  either  way  the  remainder  of  that  day  in 
order  that  we  might  get  to  our  homes.  As  it  was,  each  took  his 
own  machine  and  went  home,  and  from  all  accounts  each  arrived 
quite  soon  and  in  good  condition.  I  had  no  trouble  whatever  with 
my  machine  for  the  thirty-five  miles,  and  made  the  trip  in  two  hours, 
the  last  twenty  miles  in  one  hour  flat  (after  dark). 

Patchogue,  L.  I.  Nat.   Roe. 


A  So-Called  Explosion 

ONE  of  our  enterprising  newspapers  recently  pictured  an  auto- 
mobile explosion  which  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  serious 
disaster.  On  the  day  the  article  appeared  several  spoke  of 
the  matter  to  the  writer,  knowing  of  his  connection  with  the  automo- 
bile industry.  From  a  very  reliable  sources  we  learn  that  the  facts  as 
set  forth  by  our  esteemed  contemporary  were  seriously  erroneous. 
Now,  these  distorted  reports  are  damaging  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  real  facts  of  these  so-called  explosions 
should  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  gentleman  who  happened  to  drive  the  machine,  the  gasoline 
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tank  of  which,  according  to  our  contemporary,  exploded,  was  E.  A. 
McDuffee,  the  well-known  cyclist.  Mr.  McDuffee  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  we  print  in  toto.      It  gives  the  real  facts  of  the  case  : 

Editor  The  Automobile  Magazine  : 

Yours  received,  and  you  know  that  the  daily  newspaper  was  just 
anxious  to  have  a  chance  to  print  and  picture  a  burning  automobile. 
True  it  is  I  started  to  Washington  with  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest 
machines  I  ever  saw,  and  true  it  is  I  slightly  burned  my  hand  through 
my  own  carelessness,  but  not  enough  to  keep  me  from  writing  you 
this  letter  with  it.  The  wagon  was  scorched  and  not  more  than  many 
you  have  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York  from  simple  causes. 

The  fault  was  fully  my  own,  and  would  not  happen  again  in  a 
lifetime.  There  were  no  explosions  as  printed.  Now,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  you  this,  and  I  wish  you  would  print  it  word  for 
word  as,  no  doubt,  the  papers  would  make  one  think  there  was  an 
earthquake. 

Boston,  Mass.  E.  A.  McDuffee. 


Wire  vs.  Wood  Wheels 

IN  the  matter  of  wire  vs.  wood  wheels,  there  is  but  one  decision, 
which  is  in  favor  of  the  wood  wheel.      First,  the  wood  wheel  has 

been  proven  right  by  years  of  use,  and  it  is  folly  to  throw  away 
the  benefit  of  this  experience  to  take  up  a  new  device  that  is  more 
complicated,  more  costly,  less  durable  and  less  well  proven.  In  order 
to  make  a  wire  wheel  withstand  side  strains  the  spread  of  the  hub 
must  be  quite  great  and  when  this  is  done  the  spokes  contact  with 
curbing  and  with  the  hubs  of  other  vehicles.  If  the  spokes  are  radial 
they  have  no  driving  strength  and  if  tangential  they  are  not  easily 
cleaned,  with  the  result  that  they  soon  look  badly  and  rust  quickly. 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  through  a  storage  station  and  com- 
pare the  wood  and  wire  wheels  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  you  will 
realize  the  importance  of  this  latter  point.  The  wooden  spoke  is  so 
mounted  that  it  is  strong  in  all  directions  and  meets  every  strain  per- 
fectly, whereas  the  wire  spoke  is  strong  only  in  the  direction  of  its 
length. 

The   motor  vehicle  is  a  vehicle,  and   the  experience  of   vehicle 
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users  is  stronger  than  any  argument  on  the  other  side.  Further,  for- 
eign motor  vehicle  makers  have  tried  both  wire  and  wood  wheels,  and 
are  almost  universally  in  favor  of  the  wood  wheels.  Old  concerns  in 
this  country,  like  Haynes-Apperson  and  the  New  York  Electric  Ve- 
hicle Company,  have  discarded  the  wire  wheel  in  favor  of  the  wood. 
So  long  as  these  facts  are  in  existence,  argument  will  seem  needless, 
and  the  wise  builder  will  devote  his  energies  to  details  of  the  problem 
more  essential  to  success  than  the  question  of  wheel  to  be  used.  Out 
of  the  thousands  of  inquiries  for  vehicles  we  have  had  but  two  or  three 
who  have  asked  for  wire  wheels,  and  we  think  it  would  be  folly  to  offer 
an  article  unless  there  were  good  reasons  for  its  existence  and  a  de- 
mand for  the  same. 

Reading,  Pa.  C.  E.  Duryea. 


More  About  Horse-Power 

APROPOS  of  my  former  letter  on  horse-power  there  is  a  little 
more  I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  showed  the  difference 
in  power  required,  figuring  on  the  same  basis  for  both,  but  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  gone  a  step  further  and  take  a  look  at 
the  weight  of  machines  in  connection  with  the  power. 

Taking  a  machine  like  the  De  Dion,  weighing  say  700  pounds 
and  having  a  3^ -horse  motor,  and  it  gives  200  pounds  of  carriage  per 
horse-power,  the  5  horse-power  at  750  pounds  is  150  pounds  per  horse- 
power. One  of  the  heavy  machines  weighing  say  1,800  pounds,  and 
having  a  10-horse  motor,,  gives  180  pounds  per  horse-power,  or  prac- 
tically the  same  for  the  work  done. 

When  we  come  to  add  the  weight  of  passengers,  however,  the 
heavy  machines  show  up  a  little  better,  as  the  passengers  add  a  larger 
percentage  to  the  weight  of  the  light  machines.  Calling  the  weight  of 
two  persons  300  pounds  and  we  have  1,000  pounds  for  a  3^ -horse 
motor,  or  285  pounds  per  horse-power.  With  a  5-horse  motor  it 
becomes  1,050  pounds  total,  or  210  pounds  per  horse-power.  The 
large  machine  mounts  up  to  2,100  pounds,  or  210  pounds  per  horse- 
power, the  same  as  the  other. 

I  have  not  touched  on  grades  at  all,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
drivers  that  hills  as  well  as  speed  take  a  lot  of  power.  My  engineer- 
ing friend  gave  me   these  figures,  taken  from  some  tests  on  English 
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roads  by  Gayffie  and  Parnell.     The  figures  show  the  increased  power 
necessary  for  grades,  power  on  level  counted  as  1. 

Grade  in  per  cent. ,  1,  2,  5,  10. 

Power  required,  1.1,  1-23,        2.5,  4. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  a  ten  per  cent,  grade  takes  four  times 

the  power  it  does  to  run  on  the  level,  our  admiration  for  the  machines 

that  take  us  up  at  a  good  speed  increases  to  a  marked  degree. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  Henry  Franklin. 


Engine  Designing  for  Automobiles 

HAVE  we  any  mechanics  that  are  able  to  design  and  build  a 
small  durable  steam  engine?  Looking  at  one  of  them  (and 
the  said  one  having  either  twin  brothers  or  sisters)  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  it  would  appear  as  though  it  were  made  for 
the  babies  to  play  with  more  than  a  vehicle  to  travel  over  a  rough 
country  road.  Excuse  this  criticism,  but  these  toy-like  engines  are 
not  only  toys  in  size  but  also  in  design.  This  is  a  sad  reflection  on 
the  intelligent  American  mechanic,  and  it  is  about  time  we  had  a  few 
plain-spoken  facts.  How  long  will  the  game  hold  out — how  long  will 
these  engines  stand  it?  One  season  possibly,  and  after  that  the 
deluge.  The  ever-recurring  bill  of  repairs  ;  crosshead  wearing  out, 
guides  wearing  out,  links  and  blocks  and  small  pins  all  need  renew- 
ing occasionally. 

What  is  a  pound  or  two  of  metal  ?  No  need  of  this  paucity  of 
metal.  Steel  is  cheap  enough,  and  duplication  is  now  so  well  carried 
out  with  jigs  and  special  tools  that  the  cost  of  labor  cuts  only  a  small 
figure  in  the  total  cost  of  a  small  steam  engine. 

Is  there  any  company  that  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  give  us  a 
steam  engine  that  is  durable,  that  has  got  liberal  wearing  surface  on 
crosshead  and  guides  to  last  at  least  one  season,  that  can  give  us  a 
valve  gear  that  is  serviceable  ? 

A  short  time  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  machine-shop  friend  and  he 
had  just  completed  one  of  these  small  link  blocks  about  ^  inch  long 
and  ^8  inch  wide  with  ^(-inch  hole  for  pin.  It  was  to  replace  one 
that  was  worn  out.  I  suggested  that  the  valve  had  to  be  set.  "  Oh, 
no  ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  at,"  and  so  it  remained  as  it  was.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  there  had  been  other  repairs  done  to  the  links  in 
addition  to  those  previously  alluded  to. 

Now,  some  of  us  are  aware  that  according  to  locomotive  practice 
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the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  set  the  valve,  and  on  such  a  small 
engine  it  should  be  within  1-64  or  possibly  1-100  of  an  inch  to  give 
good  results.  But  after  these  repairs,  where  was  the  valve  ?  No  one 
knows. 

The  next  thing  that  will  happen  will  be  that  the  boiler  perhaps 
does  not  steam  properly.  Of  course  no  one  ever  disputes  that  asser- 
tion, so  the  poor  boiler  has  to  take  the  blame  of  the  defective  valve 
motion.  Or  possibly  the  engine  is  not  so  smart  as  she  once  was, 
especially  on  the  hill.  Let  us  analyze  this  a  little.  The  valve  is  not 
in  correct  position.  The  admission  of  steam  is  imperfect,  also  the  ex- 
haust and  expansion,  as  the  three  functions  are  all  combined.  The 
engine  makes,  say,  500  revolutions  per  minute.  There  are  three 
defects  in  one  stroke,  six  for  each  revolution  ;  6x500  =  3,000  per 
minute,  180,000  defects  per  hour.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  boiler 
does  not  steam  or  that  she  is  not  smart  on  the  hill  ? 

The  automobilist  ought  to  have  a  lever  and  engine  that  is  just  as 
reliable  as  the  lever  in  the  cab  of  a  locomotive.  Dear  Mr.  Manu- 
facturer give  us  a  toy  engine  in  size  only  but  give  us  a  giant  in  de- 
sign and  workmanship,  and,  in  preference  to  ball  bearings  that  break 
balls,  go  back  progressively  to  the  old  reliable  style  of  bearings.  Be 
honest  with  the  automobilist,  and  in  conclusion  the  company  that 
manufactures  that  good  durable  engine  will  probably  get  the  best 
wishes  for  success  from  automobilists  everywhere.  Hamlet. 


Book  Review 

CONSTRUCTION  of  Roads  and  Streets.  By  William  H.  Max- 
well. Some  one  has  said  that  the  history  of  roads  is  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  true.  The  book 
before  us  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  regarding  the 
construction  of  roads.  Good  roads  are  among  the  most  influential 
agencies  of  society,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  road  makers  have  proved 
the  most  effective  pioneers  of  civilization.  The  historical  part  of  the 
valuable  treatise  is  of  great  interest.  The  author  deals  with  all  phases 
of  the  subject.  He  takes  up  the  matter  of  traction  on  roads,  drainage, 
various  kinds  of  pavements,  cost  of  construction.  For  these  inter- 
ested in  any  way  in  the  building  of  roads  this  book  ought  to  be  a 
mine.  Numerous  tables  and  illustrations  are  included.  Contains  260 
pages.  Published  by  St.  Bride's  Press,  24  Bride  Lane,  London, 
England.      Price  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 


The  Crest  Sparking  Plug 

THE  Crest  Manufacturing  Company  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass. , 
have  been  putting  sparking  plugs  on  the  market  for  one  year. 
The  demand  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  has  reached  to 
an  extent  that  justifies  them  in  manufacturing  these  plugs  by  special 
machinery.  Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  product  improved,  but  it 
has  also  cheapened  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  they  have  decided  to 
give  their  customers  the  benefit  of  this  reduction  in  cost  in  the  quota- 
tions of  their  plugs,  which  is  the  same  the  world  over.  The  price  of 
these  is  $r.25  each,  a  liberal  discount  being  given  on  order  for  a  large 
quantity.     They  find  that  the  demand  has  been  greatest  in  regard  to 

the  style  of  plug  which  is  universally 
used  in  Europe.  For  this  reason 
they  have  got  out  what  they  call  a 
Crest  Special  Indestructible  Spark- 

^        „  ~^7s*y  ing  Plug,    having  either  the   French 

Crest  Sparking  Plug  .        \  .  , 

metric     thread    or    a    standard    16 

thread  to  adapt  it  to  American  taps.  The  plug  consists  of  a  shell 
of  steel  having  a  thread  at  one  end  to  screw  into  the  orifice  of  the 
chamber  of  the  motor.  Through  this  shell  is  a  tapered  hole  in  which 
the  insulating  cone  is  inserted,  making  a  perfect  gas-tight  joint. 
Above  the  shell  and  fitting  around  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  is  a  cup 
of  insulating  material.  A  nut  on  the  metallic  stem,  which  passes 
through  the  cone,  holds  the  several  parts  of  the  sparking  plug  together. 
A  nut  on  the  metallic  stem  crews  onto  a  metallic  washer,  which  takes 
care  of  the  difference  of  expansion  between  the  insulating  material  and 
the  metallic  stem.  On  this  shell  is  a  binding  nut  which  is  partially 
split,  having  a  small  extra  binding  screw,  which  has  a  special  locking 
device  to  prevent  the  nut  loosening.  This  is  an  important  improve- 
ment, as  it  is  well  known  that  vibration  will  loosen  the  ordinary  lock 
nut.  This  sparking  plug,  on  account  of  its  peculiarity  of  construction 
and  the  material  used,  is  unaffected  by  expansion  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  motor. 
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Private  Plants  for  Charging  Electric  Vehicles 

THERE  are  many  owners  of  electric  automobiles  who  are  now 
looking  into  the  matter  of  plants  for  the  charging  of  their  car- 
riages. There  are  a  number  of  concerns  now  in  the  market  sup- 
plying dynamos  for  this  purpose.  The  firm  of  Palmer  &  Olson,  210 
Centre  Street,  this  city,  manufacture  dynamos  especially  suited  to  this 
work.  Already  they  have  a  number  of  machines  in  such  service, 
giving  eminent  satisfaction.  It  must  be  a  decided  convenience  for 
owners  of  electric  machines  to  thus  be  able  to  charge  their  batteries. 
These  dynamos  are  simple,  require  practically  no  attention  when  once 
started  and  are  clean.  They  are  made  in  various  sizes. 

One  well-known  automobilist  in  this  city  uses  a  dynamo  of  this 
kind  in  connection  with  his  electric  vehicles.  He  drives  it  by  means 
of  a  gasoline  engine,  and  it  costs  him  but  5  cents  per  hour  while 
charging. 


Motor  Vehicles  for  Heavy  Service 

MR.  E.  Shrapnell  Smith,   Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Self  Pro- 
pelled Traffic  Association,   sends  us  an  advance  copy  of  his 
recent  address  before  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  is  with  pleasure  we  present  herewith,  abstracts  from  the  address  and 
trust  our  readers  will  find  in  it  food  for  reflection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  automobiles  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  will  develop  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
many  persons  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  members  of  this  Chamber  were  addressed  on  the  subject  of 
"  Motor  Vehicles  for  Heavy  Traffic,"  at  the  invitation  of  your  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones,  on  September  9th,  1896,  by  Mr.  Worby 
Beaumont,  when  the  concluding  piece  of  advice  given  was — "Stick  to 
your  horses  for  the  present. ' '  That  parting  sentence  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  when  one  remembers  that  the  Light  Locomotives  Act  had 
not  then  come  into  operation,  but  since  that  date,  and  largely  through 
support  provided  by  some  of  your  members,  the  Liverpool  Self- Pro- 
pelled Traffic  Association  has  been  successful,  by  means  of  meetings, 
addresses  and  competitions,  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  impor- 
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tant  future  which  lies  before  modern  applications  of  mechanical  power 
to  goods  haulage  on  common  roads.  It  is  generally  well  known,  I 
think,  how  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  which  competed  in  the  1898 
trials  proved  structurally  defective  when  subjected  to  the  hammering 
action  of  granite  sets  and  cobble-stones,  whilst  other  minor  troubles, 
e.  g.,  with  the  condensers  and  in  respect  of  adhesion,  justified  that 
'  sitting  on  the  fence '  which  was  the  policy  adopted  by  our  Liverpool 
team  owners  and  ship  owners. 

We  have  at  hand  in  the  self-propelled  lorry  an  inoffensive  means 
of  conveying  raw  materials  or  merchandise  from  point  to  point  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  handling  or  breaking  of  bulk,  in  addition 
to  which,  cartages  are  absorbed  into  the  one  journey  and  terminal  de- 
lays are  avoided.  No  elaborate  preliminaries  are  required  ;  neither 
Parliamentary  powers  nor  permanent  way. 

We  ask,  not  unnaturally,  at  what  cost  can  this  service  be  perform- 
ed ?  Well,  fortunately,  there  is  now  the  several  years'  experience  of 
users  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  their  records  I  have  had 
free  access.  The  following  tables  of  working  costs  have  been  com- 
piled most  carefully  from  actual  results,  with  extra  charges  to  compen- 
sate for  the  bad  condition  of  Lancashire  roads  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  they  corroborate  the  Judges' 
estimates  of  the  previous  trials  and  the  curves  of  costs  included  in 
Professor  Hele-Shaw's  paper  on  "  Road  Locomotion  "  before  the  In- 
stitution of  Mechanical  Engineers  twelve  months  ago. 


ESTIMATES   FOR    LANCASHIRE    OF    THE    AVERAGE    ANNUAL    WORKING 
COST  OF  MOTOR  WAGONS,   ACCORDING  TO  ROADS  AND  LOADS. 

Class  of  Work.  Weight  Capacity. 


Per  week 


70  hours  under  steam. 
Sy2  days. 
50  weeks  per  annum. 


Prime  Cost- 
Interest  @  5%  per  annum  . 
Depreciation  @  15%  per  annum   . 
Fuel — Furnace  Coke  ©15/-  per  ton 
Wages — Driver  @   35/-  per  week 

Assistant  @  T7/6  per  week 
Repairs  and  adjustments     . 
Water,   lubricants  and  sundries     . 

Insurance     

Total  per  annum       .... 


Self-contained 

Motor  Wagon 

Motor  Wagon 

and  Trailer. 

4  tons. 

7  tons. 

^600 

£675 

30.0 

33-75 

90.0 

101.25 

63.0 

94-5 

91.0 

91.0 

— 

45-5 

75-o 

90.0 

20.0 

25.0 

12.0 

15.0 

£381.0 

£496.o 
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Vehicle-miles  per  annum  (280  days) 
(A)  On  bumpy  and  badly  paved  roads 
30  miles  per  day 

35 


per 


(B)  On 

average  granite 

sets,  &c. 

miles 

per 

day     . 

(C)  On 

good  macadam 

45  miles 
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These  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  motor  capable  of  dealing 
with  no  larger  unit  than  one  of  seven  tons  when  fully  loaded,  i.  e. ,  4 
tons  on  the  motor  wagon  and  3  tons  on  a  trailer,  this  being  the  maxi- 
mum obtainable  under  the  3-ton  limit. 


There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  losing  much  genuine 
pleasure  owing  to  their  indecision  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  auto- 
mobiles. They  are  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  automobile  will  not 
only  be  cheaper  but  give  less  trouble,  make  less  noise,  etc.  There 
has  never  been  a  new  thing  which  in  so  short  a  period  has  experienced 
such  remarkable  development.  Those  who  are  waiting  for  the  perfect 
automobile  are  not  aware  of  the  great  pleasure  they  are  missing. 
Gradually,  however,  the  public  is  coming  to  the  realization  that  the 
horseless  vehicle  is  a  hard  and  cold  actuality,  and  seeing  fewer  ghosts 
of  horses  than  even  a  year  ago.  It  is  very  seldom,  now,  that  one 
sees  the  backward  glance  as  a  motor  carriage  passes.  They  seem  to 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.     The   automobile  is  fast  be- 
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coming  popular,  and  judging  by  the  growth  of  the  industry  during 
the  past  twelve  months  even,  great  things  ought  to  be  accomplished 
before  another  year  has  passed.  There  is  a  peculiar  fascination 
about  automobiling.  In  almost  every  instance  where  one  rides  in  an 
automobile  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  desire  to  try  again.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  easy  to  say  why  this  is  so,  but  it  is  true. 


The  Enthusiasm  of  Beginners 

By  ROBIN    DAMON 

I  HAVE  had  a  Winton  carriage  a  year,  and  now  that  I  sort  of  under- 
stand how  the  thing  is  made  I  get  along  nicely.      At  first,  when 

matters  went  badly,  I  was  disposed  to  criticise  the  makers  in  no 
uncertain  tones,  for  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  troubles  were  caused 
by  poor  workmanship  and  faulty  construction.  I  am  now  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  my  ignorance  and  gross  carelessness  contributed  largely 
to  the  series  of  misfortunes  with  which  I  was  beset  for  weeks.  After 
nearly  every  trip  there  was  something  for  a  machinist  to  fix,  and  it  was 
rare  that  I  could  go  out  two  days  in  succession.  For  six  months, 
however,  I  have  had  little  trouble,  and  seldom  call  upon  the 
machinist.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  going  any  distance,  and  have  more 
than  once  run  150  miles  in  a  day — once  going  163  miles.  Occasion- 
ally something  goes  wrong,  but  I  am  usually  able  to  quickly  locate  the 
difficulty,  because  I  can  tell  instantly  if  the  machinery  is  not  running 
right.  At  first,  everything  was  ' '  right ' '  so  long  as  the  wheels  turned 
around,  and  that  is  where  my  troubles  commenced. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  experiences  the  carriage  has  been 
through,  I  now  wonder  that  anything  is  left  of  it,  for  I  used  to  pound 
over  rough  roads  at  top  speed,  yank  the  clutches  in,  forget  the  oil,  and 
do  other  similar  careless  things. 

I  have  two  friends  who  have  just  bought  second-hand  Wintons, 
because  they  didn't  have  patience  to  wait  for  new  ones,  after  getting 
the  automobile  fever  in  their  veins.  Naturally,  they  look  upon  me  as 
something  of  an  expert,  and  frequently  ask  for  advice.  My  first 
instructions  were  to  put  the  carriages  into  a  machine  shop,  and  have 
them  well  cleaned  and  properly  adjusted,  for  there  is  a  man  here  who 
understands  what  to  do.  Both  machines  had  been  standing  all  winter 
and  they  were  covered  with  dirt  and  grease,  while  the  batteries  were  in 
bad  shape.  The  new  owners  said  they  would  take  my  advice,  but 
when  the  machines  were  run  out  they  puffed  along  at  good  speed,  and 
both  decided  they  were  all  right,  even  though  there  were  several  kinds 
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of  rattles  and  grinds  from  the  interior,  to  say  nothing  of  leaky  water 
tanks.  After  a  short  ride  with  each,  I  again  proffered  advice  about 
going  to  a  machinist,  but  both  said  repairs  or  adjustments  were 
unnecessary.     And  so  they  clattered  on. 

In  addition  to  being  out  of  adjustment,  gummed  up  with  old  oil, 
poor  batteries  and  spark  points,  the  machines  had  to  stand  the  tre- 
mendous strain  of  beginners.  For  instance,  I  saw  one  started  from  a 
dead  stop  by  jumping  in  the  high  speed  lever,  while  the  engine  was 
going  at  top  speed.  ' '  Just  see  '  er  go  !  "  yelled  the  operator,  as  he 
whirled  off.  He  did  not  mind,  even  though  the  gears  went  together 
with  a  terrible  jar — the  wheels  turned,  and  that  was  what  he  wanted  to 
see.  When  stopping,  both  engines  are  allowed  to  run  about  500 
revolutions,  although  I  have  shown  how  the  governor  can  be  regu- 
lated to  reduce  the  speed.  Both  owners  say  they  are  afraid  the  engine 
will  stop.  In  starting  up,  they  invariably  speed  the  motor  as  fast  as  it 
will  go,  and  then  jerk  in  the  lever. 

In  a  weak  moment  I  consented  to  go  on  an  afternoon's  run  with 
one  of  the  amateurs.  He  had  promised  to  have  a  machinist  go  over 
his  carriage  carefully,  but  when  we  started  he  excused  having  that 
work  done,  by  saying  the  carriage  was  working  finely  and  did  not  need 
anything.  Yet  he  could  not  go  over  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  his  high 
speed  clutch  had  lost  its  set-screw,  so  that  every  time  the  clutch  was 
thrown  in  it  made  a  terrifhc  racket.  I  worked  an  hour  getting  the 
machine  so  it  would  run  at  decent  speed.  We  went  then  about  eighty 
miles,  during  which  I  had  to  do  something  to  the  carriage  about  a 
dozen  times  ;  one  trouble  being  the  electric  wiring,  which,  instead  of 
being  flexible,  was  of  ordinary  bell  wire.  It  kept  snapping  off.  I  was 
running  my  own  carriage,  which  never  gave  a  bit  of  trouble. 

We  were  within  six  miles  of  home  when  my  friend's  vehicle 
stopped  short.  It  was  then  dark,  and  I  could  not  locate  the  difficulty, 
although  I  worked  until  11  o'clock.  At  length,  tired  and  dis- 
gusted, we  decided  to  tow  the  disabled  carriage.  We  had  a  piece 
of  rope,  but  it  snapped.  Then  we  found  a  wire  fence,  from  which  we 
took  about  fifty  feet,  and  from  this  we  made  a  strong  cable.  I  towed 
the  carriage  six  miles,  all  the  way  up  hill,  going  on  slow  speed.  At 
1:30  a.m.  it  was  voted  that  the  rear  carriage  should  be  left  in  a  farm 
yard,  and  all  four  passengers  should  ride  home  in  mine.  We  soon 
started  in  that  way,  and  went  along  finely  until  we  reached  a  spot 
where  there  was  nothing  but  trees.  Then  the  motor  stopped,  because 
the  gasoline  was  used.  We  hunted  around  and  found  a  farmer  who 
knew  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  gasoline.      It  was  secured,. 
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but  was  useless,  for  it  had  been  standing  uncorked  for  several  weeks. 
Then  we  gladly  accepted  the  farmer's  offer  of  his  horse  and  wagon  and 
rode  home,  arriving  at  4  a.m.  The  next  morning  we  went  after  the 
machines,  and  found  the  reason  the  first  went  to  sleep  was  a  weak 
battery.      Mine  was  all  right  after  getting  fuel. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  out  in  company  with  a  steam  carriage, 
and  the  operator  stopped  forty-five  times  for  water,  gasoline  and 
repairs  in  going  twenty-five  miles.  It  took  five  hours  to  make  the 
journey.  And  all  the  repairs  were  caused  by  carelessness  in  letting 
the  stop  cocks  of  the  steam  pump  work  off,  because  they  had  not  been 
tightened  before  starting. 

When  I  see  the  way  beginners  handle  their  machines,  and  the 
strain  they  put  the  gears  to,  I  now  do  not  wonder  that  builders  are  so 
prone  to  put  the  blame  for  accidents  on  the  owners.  Just  a  round  iron 
ball  rolled  along  the  streets  v.zuld  get  nicked  if  it  went  through  the 
experiences  some  automobiles  encounter. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  I  went  on  the  eighty  mile  tour  met  me 
the  following  day,  after  he  had  put  in  a  new  battery,  and  said,  "I  shall 
not  have  any  more  trouble. ' '  Only  a  short  time  afterwards  he  tele- 
phoned me,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  had  been  working  since 
eight  that  morning  trying  to  start  the  motor.  I  went  to  his  aid,  and 
found  he  had  left  the  carriage  standing  in  the  rain,  and  also,  that  he 
had  bought  gasoline  of  a  pedler,  such  as  is  used  in  a  cook  stove. 
After  trying  twice  to  start  the  motor,  the  operator  took  out  the  spark 
plug,  readjusted  the  wires  and  did  other  things.  It  took  me  two  hours 
to  put  the  machine  together  right,  and  then,  after  getting  a  good 
spark,  the  low-grade  gasoline  would  not  give  out  gas.  I  let  a  gallon 
run  out,  and,  after  a  few  trials,  the  engine  commenced  to  move. 

I  looked  over  the  second  carriage  and  found  the  rubber  tube  lead- 
ing to  the  air  valve  was  weak  and  leaked,  so  that  the  engine  would 
race  all  the  time.  I  suggested  a  new  tube,  but  after  a  week,  I  occa- 
sionally hear  the  carriage  going  by,  with  the  engine  running  as  fast 
as  it  can. 

When  such  people  as  the  two  men  I  have  cited  get  hold  of  an 
automobile  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble,  for  they  will  not  listen  to 
advice.  I  imagine  there  are  a  good  many  others  of  the  same  sort.  If 
they  have  any  trouble,  they  immediately  commence  to  use  profane 
language.  In  the  hands  of  a  careful,  intelligent  man,  who  can  have 
access  to  instructions  when  necessary,  I  think  that  almost  any  of  the 
well  known  automobiles  will  give  reasonable  satisfaction. 


One  Hundred  Miles  in  the  Rain 

By  HERMAN  B.   BARUCH,   M.   D. 

THE  Long    Island    Automobile    Club    certainly    deserves    great 
credit  for  the  well  conducted  endurance  test  which  was  run  off 
Saturday,  April  20.     The  course  was  selected  with  much  dis- 
cretion and  could  not  have  been   improved  upon.      Had  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  been  in  kinder  mood  the  trip  would  have  been  simply  ideal. 

The  start  was  made  from  Pettit's  Hotel,  Jamaica,  and  the  sight 
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Little  "  Tommy  De  Dion,"  the  Youngest  Competitor 

afforded  by  the  crowded  yard  before  the  start  was  most  interesting. 
It  reminded  one  of  the  paddock  at  the  track  before  a  race.  The 
neigh  and  stamp  of  horse  were  replaced  by  the  whirr  and  buzz  of  mo- 
tors, each  chauffeur  busy  grooming  and  filling  his  machine.  Begoggled, 
capped,  leather-coated  and  oft  booted,  the  drivers  presented  a  rather 
grewsome  and  amusing  appearance. 

The  pet  of  the  crowd  was  little  "Tommy  De  Dion,"  as  he  has 
been  dubbed,  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  who  manipulates  a  machine  with 
a  skill  and  dexterity  much  envied  by  many  of  his  elders.  The  writer 
had  a  Darracq  6%  horse-power  voiturette,  and  was  the  third  contest- 
ant started  toward  Flushing. 
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This  is,  indeed,  an  ideal  road,  and  there  is  no  sport  comparable 
to  ' '  bubbling. ' '  We  dare  not  exceed  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  for  just 
ahead  at  Flushing  a  terrible  fellow  is  waiting,  watch  in  hand,  to  catch 
us  and  disqualify  us  if  we  get  there  before  twenty  minutes  have 
elapsed.  An  immense  racing  machine  went  whizzing  past  us,  unmind- 
ful of  its  fate,  and  Mr.  Birdsall,  my  traveling  companion,  cautioned 
me  to  slow  down,  when  I  already  seemed  to  be  moving  at  a  snail's 
pace.  "Don't  hurry,  old  man,  take  it  easy;  this  is  an  endurance 
contest,  not  a  race,"  was  his  constant  admonition.  But  my  brave 
little  Darracq  was  champing  at  the  bit,  and  almost  bolted  when  another 
chap  raced  by. 

But  now  it  begins  to  drizzle  and  blow  a  regular  gale  from  the 
East,  and  before  Port  Washington  was  reached  we  were  thoroughly 
drenched.  Our  motor,  much  to  our  disgust,  now  began  to  slow  down. 
We  crawled  along  for  a  few  miles  and  just  before  Roslyn  was  reached 
she  began  to  pick  up  again,  and  off  we  raced  at  a  thirty-mile  clip  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  ;  but,  alas,  the  spurt  was  short  lived  !  Again 
she  began  to  choke  and  splutter  like  a  croupy  child,  and  we  had  to 
crawl  up  the  Roslyn  Hill  where  we  had  expected  to  make  a  good 
record  in  the  hill  climbing  contest.  Mr.  Birdsall  suggested  the  car- 
bureter as  the  seat  of  trouble,  and  we  made  a  stop  of  three  minutes, 
during  which  he  filled  the  gasoline  tank  and  I  looked  over  the  car- 
bureter. I  found  it  coated  with  ice,  caused  by  the  excessive  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  being  congealed  by  the  cold  consequent  upon  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  gasoline.  We  plugged  up  the  air  holes  and 
so  the  mixture  was  too  rich  and  we  got  no  speed  or  power.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  clear  the  apertures  with  a  twig,  and  with 
a  turn  of  the  crank  we  were  off  again,  going  beautifully.  Whenever 
the  same  symptoms  threatened  this  treatment  was  repeated,  but  with- 
out stopping  the  carriage.  The  driver  first  slowed  down  the  carriage, 
then  with  one  hand  on  the  steering  wheel,  and  leaning  well  out  and 
forward  on  the  step,  the  air  inlets  were  cleaned  and  we  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing.  In  fact,  we  went  on  rejoicing  too  much,  because  when 
we  reached  Oyster  Bay  we  were  within  ten  seconds  of  being  disquali- 
fied for  excessive  speed. 

Poor  little  "Tommy  De  Dion,"  was  soon  espied  in  trouble  by 
the  roadside,  and  we  could  not  stop  to  help  him. 

It  is  now  raining  in  torrents,  and  the  water,  driven  by  a  strong 
head  wind,  soon  soaks  us  both  to  the  bone,  but  the  motor  is  running 
beautifully  and  our  enthusiasm  causes  us  to  forget  everything  but  the 
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fact  that  we  are  covering  the  ground  at  a  good  rate  and  everything  is 
running  smoothly. 

The  new  Columbia  gasoline  runabout  overtook  us  shortly,  but  we 
had  a  few  links  of  speed  in  reserve  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  fly  by  them  and  risk  disqualification  once  more.  The  extra  spurt 
has  caused  us  to  shake  up  the  mud  and  some  of  it  getting  on  the 
trembler,  which  unfortunately  has  no  cover,  brought  us  to  a  sudden 
stop,  much  to  our  disgust.  Only  one  minute  was  wasted  in  starting  the 
motor  again,  but  even  this  sufficed  to  bring  up  the  Columbia  accom- 
panied by  the  steadily  running  and  seemingly  imperturbable  Haynes- 
Apperson  four-seater.      Do  what  we  could,   we  could  not  induce  the 
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chaffeur  of  this  machine  to  make  a  spurt,  but  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
' '  he  got  there  just  the  same. ' ' 

We  traveled  along  together  for  a  while,  but  with  visions  of  a 
rapidly  emptying  tank  of  gasoline,  requiring  refilling,  the  necessity  of 
speed  urged  itself  on  us  if  we  wanted  to  get  in  before  our  competitors. 
We  made  a  ten-mile  spurt,  and  soon  had  to  stop  again  on  account  of 
that  trembler.  My  wagon  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  this  country,  and 
I  had  made  no  effort  to  doctor  it  up  for  this  run,  as  my  object  in  enter- 
ing the  contest  was  to  find  its  weak  points  and  remedy  them  if  possible, 
and  I  found  only  two,  the  uncovered  trembler  and  the  unprotected 
carbureter. 

On  we  went  again,  and  soon  passed  Massapequa  and  rushed  on  to 
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Springfield,  where  we  replenished  our  gasoline  tank  from  a  reserve 
can  and  wasted  another  two  minutes,  but  were  not  overtaken  by  any 
of  the  others.  Charley  Wridgway,  who  had  started  on  an  imported 
De  Dion  Racer,  yelled  something  from  the  roadside  which  sounded  like 
"you  are  second,"  but  which  afterward  proved  to  be  the  statement 
that  he  was  "short-circuited."  Our  lunch  was  rain-soaked,  but  I 
managed  to  eat  a  couple  of  sandwiches  which  Mr.  Birdsall  dug  out  for 
me,  and  washed  them  down  with  mouthfuls  of  rain  water  which  was 
coming  down  in  sheets. 

Jamaica  is  only  a  short  distance  away  now,  and  there  is  very  little 
gasoline  left  in  the  tank  when  the  motor  again  halts  us,  but  it  is  only 
another  bit  of  mud  on  that  blessed  trembler,  and  we  are  soon  off  again. 
Oh,  for  another  gallon  of  gasoline,  but  none  is  obtainable.  With  one 
eye  on  the  rapidly  vanishing  essence  and  the  other  on  the  road,  we 
make  the  last  left  turn,  and  with  one  grand  burst  of  speed  our  brave 
little  Darracq  bears  us  bravely  back  to  the  starting  point,  where  we  were 
enthusiastically  received  by  as  mud  be-spattered  and  forlorn  looking  lot 
of  motor  enthusiasts  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  had  covered  the  course  of  100  measured  miles  in  seven  hours 
and  six  minutes,  and  been  delayed  less  than  ten  minutes  on  those 
muddy  roads.  This,  when  one  considers  that  absolutely  no  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  run,  I  think  should  be  accounted  a  most  ex- 
cellent performance  for  a  new  and  almost  untried  car. 


Cravenette  Automobile  Suit 

SEVERAL  of  our  leading  men's  outfitters  in  this  and  other  cities 
have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  automobilists'  suits,  caps, 
etc.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
heavier  styles  of  suits  more  suitable  for  use  in  cold  weather.  In  this 
connection  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Smith,  Gray  & 
Co.,  the  well  known  men's  outfitters,  are  now  offering  to  the  auto- 
mobile public  an  automobile  suit  which,  though  waterproof,  is  yet 
cool  and  adapted  for  summer  wear.  The  material  used  is  cravenette, 
and  made  up  into  a  suit  it  looks  quite  neat. 


Mr.  C.  G.  Wridgway,  the  well-known  motor  vehicle  and  motor 
cycle  expert,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  motor  and  accessories 
department  of  the  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Company. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  S. 
M.  Butler,  Secretary,  95  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Grey  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  552 
State  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande.  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I, 

Princeton  University  Automobile 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  President,  P. 
Adamson  ;  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Dugro . 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  ; 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer, 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  V  Hopital ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 

*Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  n  r.  des  Vauniers. 
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Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hamal. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice— Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-H£ron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

PeYigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  H6tel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe*  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe"  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Vereinigung:  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 

Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 


Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof . 

Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  Wurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnell  Smith. 

*London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  dTtalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 


RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer     Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.    Petersburg  —  Automobile   Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 


Madrid- 


SPAIN. 

Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 


rid. 


SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile     Club     de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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An  Addition  to  Our  Staff 

WE  are  pleased  to  announce  the  addition  to  our  editorial  staff  of 
Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Ford,  who  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
to  all  lovers  of  outdoor  sports.  Until  recently  secretary  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  he  has  the  best  interests  of  auto- 
mobiling  at  heart  and  joins  our  forces  to  assist  in  making  the 
Automobile  Magazine  still  more  valuable  to  all  interested  in  motor 
vehicles. 


The  Long  Island  Test 

THE  twentieth  of  April,  1901,  will  always  be  looked  upon  as  an 
eventful  day  by  many  automobilists  as  well  as  builders.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  100-mile  endurance  test  on  Long  Island. 
The  members  of  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  deserve  much 
credit  for  their  work  in  getting  up  this  event.  The  test  was  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  as  has  already  been  stated  it  was  a  test  of  endurance 
vehicles  for  the  riders  as  well  as  the   motor. 
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The  example  of  the  progressive  club  on  Long  Island  has  already 
found  a  number  of  imitators  and  we  hear  that  several  other  clubs  are 
busy  laying  plans  for  similar  contests.      May  the  good  work  go  on. 

The  results  of  these  various  tests  will -be  far-reaching,  we  are  sure. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  convince  a  skeptical  public  Many  people  are 
refraining  from  purchasing  because,  as  they  say,  of  the  liability  of 
the  vehicles  to  break  down.  All  this  valuable  time  they  are  losing. 
Take  the  modern  automobile  as  it  stands  to-day  and  get  out  of  it  all 
the  enjoyment  it  affords.  The  longer  you  hesitate  the  more  real 
pleasure  you  miss.  Surely  the  performances  of  the  different  carriages 
which  took  part  in  the  test  referred  to  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
practicability  of  the  modern  automobile. 


Progress  in  America 

THE  following  extracts  are  from  an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  our  esteemed  English  contemporary,  The  Antomotor 
and  Horseless  Vehicle  Journal :  "It  is  now  some  twelve 
months  or  so  since  the  American  can  be  said  to  have  really  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  in  matters  of  automobile  manufacture.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  has  shown  a  characteristic  grasp  of  the  subject  gener- 
ally, and  is  displaying  a  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  attacking 
its  many  difficulties  which  make  it  well  worth  while  to  survey  some- 
what carefully  the  present  attainments  of  a  competitor  who,  in  this 
matter,  is  employed  in  tasks  as  congenial  to  him,  workman  or  design-, 
er,  as  any  in  which  he  engages,  for  which  materials  are  ample  and 
cheap,  while  his  efforts  are  nourished  and  sustained  by  an  expenditure 
of  capital  which  is  both  plentiful  and  patient. 

' '  We  shall  endeavor  to  place  before  our  readers  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  results  of  personal  visits  to  the  United  States,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  that  country  in  a 
manner  which  we  hope  will  be  both  technically  and  commercially  in- 
structive. As  regards  numbers,  electric  cars  predominate  in  the  United 
States,  owing  partly  to  the  good  condition  of  their  modern  streets  and 
the  facilities  for  charging  ;  good  motors  are  plentiful,  and  electric  mat- 
ters are  well  understood.  But  steam  vehicles  form  the  most  interesting 
development  of  recent  times  in  America,  which  has  practically  a  mon- 
opoly of  light  steam  vehicles,  while  their  experience  of  high-speed 
engines  has  served  them  well. 

"Steam   vehicles  seem,    in   the  hands  of  Americans  at  least,  to 
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have  been  more  able  to  hold  their  own  than  those  driven  by  internal 
combustion  engines.  This  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  their  compara- 
tive simplicity  and  the  avoidance  of  any  change-speed  gearing.  They 
run  silently  and  without  smell  on  good  town  paving,  and  they  are 
fairly  successful  on  country  roads.  Moreover,  Americans  have  not 
had  much  experience  with  light  explosion  engines  of  the  right  type  ; 
the  two-stroke  launch  engines  with  which  they  are  fairly  familiar  are 
less  able  to  accommodnte  themselves  to  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  application  of  explosion  engines  to  motor  car  work  than  are  four- 
stroke  motors.  They  have,  however,  made  considerable  advances  in 
this  direction,  and  are  sure  to  do  a  good  deal  better  in  the  near  future. " 


Automobiles  in  Central  Park 

FOR  some  time  past  electric  automobiles  have  been  allowed  to 
make  use  of   the  parks   in    New  York   City.     This    privilege 
was,  however,  until   May  3  denied  to   the  steam  and  gasoline 
motor   vehicles.      On   the  date  mentioned  the    Park   Commissioners 
decided  that  from  that  date  forward  all  automobiles  could   enter  the 
parks. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  commissioners  : 
Resolved,   That,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  610  of  the 
Greater  New  York  charter,  the  ordinances  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  Central   Park,  adopted  March  31,  1873,    Section  No.  4, 
amended  November  2,  1899,  by  the  addition  of  the  words  :  — 

No  horseless  carriages  or  motor  wagons  shall  enter  or  go  upon 
the  drive  except  by  permission  of  the  department, 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  these  words  and  substituting 
the  following  : 

No  automobile  or  horseless  vehicle  shall  be  driven  upon  or  over 
the  drive  at  a  greater  rate  or  speed  than  seven  miles  an  hour,  and 
on  meeting  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  or  an  equestrian,  this  rate  of 
speed  shall  be  reduced  to  three  and  one-half  miles  an  hour  until  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle  or  horse  has  been  passed  ;  except  under  the 
provisions  of  a  permit  issued  by  this  department. 

President  Clausen,  in  speaking  of  this  decision,  said  that  the  per- 
mits already  out  would  not  be  recalled,  but  that  the  holders  of  the 
permits  would  not  come  under  the  restrictions  applied  to  the  others. 
The  reason  of  this,  the  President  said,  was  that  the  present  holders  of 
permits,  about  two  hundred,  had  electric  machines,  which  had  not  been 
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regarded  by  the  board  as  dangerous  or  likely  to  frighten  horses.  The 
restrictions,  he  said,  were  designed  to  apply  to  gasoline  or  steam 
automobiles. 

Of  the  clause  calling  for  a  speed  of  seven  miles  per  hour,  Com- 
missioner Clausen  is  reported  to  have  said  that  its  object  was  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  runaways  and  accidents.  It  seems  the  steam  automo- 
bile was  particularly  aimed  at.  He  also  is  reported  to  have  intimated 
that  the  rule  might  be  modified  as  soon  as  the  steam  automobile  had 
been  allowed  on  the  park  driveways  long  enough  to  let  the  horse 
become  accustomed  to  it.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
why  a  horse  should  be  afraid  of  a  steam  carriage  while  in  the  park  any 
more  than  when  in  the  street. 


Labeling  of  Motor  Carriages 

ON  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  27,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  a  collection  of  automobiles  might 
have  been  seen.  A  sign  painter  was  observed  to  go  from  one 
carriage  to  the  other,  and  with  but  little  ceremony  apply  to  them  the 
initials  of  the  owner.  The  color  selected  was  red,  and  the  letters  were 
made  in  a  hurry.  To  one  not  familiar  with  automobiles  or  automobile 
legislation  this  had  no  meaning,  but  to  the  initiated  all  was  clear.  Only 
a  few  days  before  Governor  Odell  had  signed  a  bill,  one  provision  of 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  owner's  initials  must  be  painted 
upon  his  carriage.  What  is  more,  the  letters  must  not  be  less  than 
three  inches  high.  This  fact  accounted  for  the  hasty  decorative  work 
of  that  Saturday  morning. 

Just  a  word  as  to  this  ; '  labeling  ' '  of  automobiles.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  as  though  it  were  necessary  nor  yet  wise.  It  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  discrimination  against  the  auto.  Why  should  automobiles  be 
be  singled  out  ?  Such  a  law  does  not  apply  to  other  types  of  carriages. 
Surely  such  a  law  is  not  imposed  on  the  ground  of  automobiles  being  any 
more  dangerous  than  other  modes  of  conveyance.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  an  automobile  is  more  under  control  than  horse-drawn 
vehicles  and  can  thread  its  way  through  crowded  thoroughfares  much 
more  easily. 

To  a  great  many  this  labeling  is  repulsive,  and  it  would  seem  to 
us  that  if  a  motor  carriage  is  fitted  with  good  and  efficient  brakes, 
bell,  horn  or  whistle  or  other  suitable  signal,  that  they  shall  show  1111- 
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obstructedly  in  the  way  the  vehicle  is  going  two  white  lights  ;  that 
they  shall  show  one  red  light  in  the  reverse  direction  ;  that  they  shall 
stop  on  signal  from  drivers;  that  the  owner  file  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  his  name  and  address,  with  brief  description  of  his  vehicle  ; 
all  of  which  is  called  for  by  the  text  of  the  bill,  he  has  done  about 
enough  and  could  be  traced  without  much  difficulty  in  the  event  of 
violation  of  any  phase  of  the  law. 


ot^FYehicles 
,N  (Business 


Automobiles  for  the  Transportation  of 
Freight  and  Passengers 

W.  H.  MAXWELL,  Jr. 

IN  considering  the  question  of  the  commercial  automobile  it  is  more 
than  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  the  availability  of  the  motor  car- 
riage for  general  transportation  work.     Allied  as  the  problem  is 
to  railroading,  we  find  that  there  are  many  points  in  which  an  auto- 
mobile service  must  have  certain  favorable  conditions   before  it  can 
become  practical. 

The  nearest  approach  to  large  public  transportation  lines  in  this 
country  operated  with  motor  carriages  are  the  electric  cab  companies 
which  were  started  and  run  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  two  of  these  cities  the  services  proved  themselves  to  be 
commercial  failures.  As  to  the  financial  success  of  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  corporations  there  is  no  positive  way  of  finding  out 
except  through  the  quotations  of  their  securities  on  the  different 
exchanges. 

A  word  as  to  the  Chicago  and  Boston  companies.  There  is  not 
a  bit  of  doubt  in  the  world  that  under  reasonable  conditions  as  to 
roads  the  electric  vehicle  can  be  run  commercially,  and  that  means 
for  a  smaller  expenditure  than  a  similar  horse  service.  The  conditions 
of  roads,  etc. ,  under  which  the  New  England  and  Illinois  transporta- 
tion companies  operated  were  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.      Chicago 
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has  probably  the  worst  paved  streets  of  any  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  more  trouble  is  experienced 
by  operators  of  all  makes  and  kinds  of  automobiles  in  Chicago  than 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  because  of  the  rocking  given  the  vehicles 
caused  by  running  over  the  uneven  pavements.  The  same  poor  con- 
ditions as  to  streets  exist  in  Boston  except  in  a  slighter  degree.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  better  results  are  obtained  in  these  public 
cab  services  because  of  the  higher  grade  of  pavements. 

The  experience  of  these  cab  services  shows  one  thing  plainly — 
that  the  future  of  the  commercial  automobile  is  unalterably  tied  up  to 
the  improvement  of  the  pavements  wherever  it  is  to  be  run. 

Taking  the  proposition  from  the  point  of  view  of  reason,  what  do 
we  find  ?  In  our  large  cities,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country,  millions 
of  dollars  annually  are  being  put  into  the  development  of  the  facilities 
for  the  carriage  of  passengers.  Trolley  lines  are  being  projected  and 
constructed  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  opportunity  of  showing  a 
dividend  on  the  funds  invested.  Clearly,  with  all  the  energy  and  cap- 
ital which  are  being  put  into  this  field,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  the 
passenger  automobile  to  compete  with  the  electric  cars  except  in  such 
localities  where  the  original  cost  of  constructing  the  road  is  so  heavy 
as  to  render  it  unproductive  of  profits,  and  in  sparsely  settled  districts 
where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  justify  the  outlay  necessary 
to  construct  a  road. 

What  are  the  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  freight  in  our  cities  and 
rural  districts?  We  find  this  work  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  with  small  means  for  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness, and  under  the  actual  necessity  of  grinding  out  of  their  labor  as 
large  a  return  as  possible  in  order  to  live.  Naturally,  the  cost  of  such 
freight  and  goods  transportation  is  excessive,  and  much  higher  than  it 
would  be  if  carried  on  under  a  modern  and  highly  organized  system. 
As  a  sample  of  this  excessive  cost  it  is  well  to  illustrate  the  point  by 
stating  that  a  number  of  tons  of  merchandise  were  shipped  from  Liv- 
erpool to  New  York  at  a  smaller  cost  than  it  was  necessary  to  pay  for 
their  transportation  from  the  docks  in  New  York  to  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx. 

Guided  by  a  study  of  the  experiences  of  those  automobile  trans- 
portation companies  now  in  the  field  we  find  that  had  they  taken  up 
the  carriage  of  merchandise  rather  than  attempting  to  compote  with 
the  highly  organized  system  of  carrying  passengers  now  in  vogue  all 
over    the   world,    their    success    would    undoubtedly  have  been  much 
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greater.  Many  reasons  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  When  one  wishes 
to  go  to  a  place  the  desire  is  to  reach  one's  destination  with  the  great- 
est speed  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  inconvenience.  It  has  taken 
years  to  develop  the  present  system  of  passenger  transportation  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  competing  system  could  be  developed  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  While  the  carriage  of  passengers  is  at  this 
high  point  of  efficiency,  the  carriage  of  freight  for  the  short  distances 
is  effected  in  the  same  way  it  was  accomplished  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
True,  our  express  companies  attempt  to  handle  the  lighter  freight 
under  an  organized  system,  but  the  bulky  products  are  left  to  arrive  at 
their  destination  whenever  they  can.  Animal  power,  the  world  over, 
is  being  superseded  by  machinery,  and  no  field  has  been  so  neglected 
as  that  of  carrying  freight  in  the  suburban  districts  of  our  large  cities 
or  in  places  where  there  are  no  adequate  railroad  facilities. 

On  what  does  the  success  of  an  automobile  freight  or  passenger 
service  primarily  depend  ?  There  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
answer  to  this  query,  and  the  words  ' '  good  roads  ' '  seems  to  meet  it 
completely.  No  agent  was  ever  more  potent  in  obtaining  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  than  the  bicycle.  The  motor  carriage  and 
wagon  have  now  come  into  the  field  to  continue  the  good  work,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  response  all  over  the  country  to  the  crying  demand 
for  better  highways. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  means  which  have  been  taken  to 
solve  the  problems  which  confronted  those  who  have  given  us  our 
great  systems  seems  to  point  to  the  development  of  the  central  power 
station  as  the  most  economical  and  efficient  mode  of  developing  trans- 
portation systems.  In  this  way  the  high  cost  of  skilled  labor  for  the 
operation  of  the  motive  power  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  cen- 
tralization of  the  means  for  generating  the  motive  power  has  been  fol- 
lowed out  to  almost  its  final  conclusion  in  the  electric  power  station. 
One  charge  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  reduced,  and  that  is 
the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  a  proper  roadbed.  Nor  can  it 
be  so  long  as  rails  and  ties  are  required  to  furnish  the  level  on  which 
to  run  a  train  or  a  car.  A  saving  in  this  part  of  the  transportation 
problem  of  equal  proportion  to  that  obtained  by  the  establishment  of 
the  central  power  station  would  be  much  greater  than  is  now  obtained 
by  these  same  stations.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the 
construction  of  metal  highways  on  which  to  carry  the  traffic  of  the 
world.  A  general  awakening  as  to  the  great  economic  waste  of  this 
system  is  already  taking  place,  and  every  year  greater  appropriations 
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are  being  made  from  the  public  treasuries  to  carry  on  the  improve- 
ments of  the  highways. 

Taking  a  city  like  New  York  or  any  place  where  the  roadbeds 
are,  in  most  cases,  as  level  and  smooth  as  they  can  be  made,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  an  automobile  transportation  system  can 
be  operated  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  done  if  it  were  necessary 
to  maintain  a  system  of  rails  and  tracks.  New  York  City  is  hardly 
as  good  an  example  as  might  be  chosen  when  passenger  traffic  comes 
to  be  considered  for  the  reason  mentioned  above — the  competition  of 
highly  organized  trolley  systems  already  in  vogue — but  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  freight  can  be  carried  more  cheaply  by  automo- 
biles than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

For  example,  take  the  fine  macadam  roads  on  Long  Island  and 
in  northern  New  Jersey.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  railroad 
system  to  compete  financially  with  a  motor  vehicle  line  which  was 
equipped  with  vehicles  that  could  make  a  comparatively  high  rate  of 
speed  over  those  highways.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  those 
operating  the  automobile  lines  would  have  no  fixed  charges  to  pay  on 
the  maintenance  of  roadbeds.  For  the  carriage  of  freight  such  a 
system  would  be  much  more  available  than  a  fixed  route  which  nessi- 
tates  the  transhipment  of  the  goods  at  the  end  of  the  route  before  they 
can  be  delivered  to  the  final  destination. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  a 
passenger  automobile  line  where  extremely  high  speed  is  desired,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  commercial  availability  of  the  automo- 
bile for  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers — where  either  the  cost 
of  construction  of  a  roadbed  for  a  railway  is  so  high  as  to  render 
doubtful  the  commercial  success  of  the  project,  or  where  the  traffic  is 
so  light  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  pay  a  decent  dividend  on  the 
investment  necessary  to  construct  such  a  road. 


In  1890,  the  weight  of  a  storage  battery,  capable  of  driving  a 
motor  carriage,  was  2,268  pounds.  To-day  batteries  weighing  but 
728  pounds  are  made,  which  will  propel  a  carriage  about  twice  the 
distance. 


The  Final  Automobile 

HUGH  DOLNAR 
V. — Frame  and  Running  Gear. 

AS  to  what  materials  it  is  best  to  use  in  the  wagon  frame  and 
wheels,  there  is  yet  a  very  marked  difference  in  opinion  shown. 
Wooden  wheels  have  strong  advocates,  and  are  largely  used. 
No  one  has  brought  out  an  all-wood  wagon  frame  in  the  present  me- 
chanically driven  road  wagon  revival.  The  old  builders,  1825  to  1837, 
depended  mainly  on  wood  for  their  wagon  frames,  following  coach- 
building  practice  pretty  closely.  Wood  has  a  great  many  advantages 
in  the  way  of  stiffness,  toughness  and  elasticity,  and  the  simple  fact 
that  almost  none  of  the  horse-drawn  wagon  builders  have  attempted 
to  introduce  an  exclusively  metallic  construction,  is  abundant  proof 
that  wood  is  not  a  wholly  unsuitable  material  for  road  wagon  construc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  tubular  steel  frames  for  horse-drawn  wagons  of 
the  lighter  class  have  been  patented,  and  are  used  to  some  extent,  but 
outside  of  this  one  type  of  light  steel  frame  road  wagon  to  be  drawn  by 
one  or  two  horses  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  made  to  introduce 
steel  tubing  in  ordinary  road  vehicle  construction,  and  wood  continues 
to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  material  used  in  wagon  building, 
although  when  a  modern  first-class  wagon  or  carriage  is  examined  in 
detail,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  wood  is  employed  mainly  to 
obtain  stiffness,  and  that  strength  is  gained  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
bracing  with  metal.  The  early  railway  engines  used  wood  largely  in 
their  framing,  but  this  material  has  now  almost  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  locomotive,  save  in  the  cab.  Railway  freight  and  passenger 
cars  continue  to  be  made  of  wood,  although  the  pressed  steel  freight 
cars  bid  fair  to  wholly  displace  wooden  freight  cars. 

Our  early  ancestors,  the  tree-dwelling  monkeys,  who  found  safety 
and   comfort  among  the  branches  of  their  habitations,  endowed  the 
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whole  human  race  with  an  hereditament  of  liking  for  wood  which  can- 
not be  effaced  or  ignored.  Wood  is  the  most  agreeable  of  all  materials 
to  the  human  hand,  and  we  cling  to  its  use  and  employment  to  this 
day  as  firmly  as  did  our  simian  forebears  as  they  swung  themselves 
from  high  tree  branches  and  chattered  defiance  and  scorn  to  their 
earth-walking  enemies.  But  in  spite  of  the  many  virtues  of  wood  and 
our  inborn  liking  for  it,  timber  of  every  sort  and  degree  has  a  multi- 
tude of  faults  as  a  structural  material.  It  varies  in  form  and  dimensions, 
shrinks  and  swells,  is  uncertain  in  strength  and  construction,  and  is 
subject  to  hidden  decay  which  reduces  its  power  of  resistance  to  zero. 
Were  some  kinds  of  wood  always  at  their  best,  then  indeed  we  might 
look  to  see  the  final  automobile  built  of  wood  in  large  degree,  but  it  is 
perfectly  understood  by  all  wooden  vehicle  makers  that  only  the  most 
careful  selection  and  treatment  of  timber  can  give  any  hope  for  dura- 
bility to  their  work.  Steel,  quite  to  the  contrary,  if  protected  against 
rust  and  loaded  well  within  its  elastic  limit,  and  used  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  rubber-tired  road  wagon  service,  will  retain  its 
strength  indefinitely. 

This  single  quality  of  unchanging  strength  in  steel,  seems  to  make 
it  certain  that  steel  in  the  form  of  tubes  will  be  the  principal  construc- 
tion material  of  the  final  automobile  frame,  and  that  the  wheel  will 
haye  steel  hubs,  spokes  and  rims.  This  assertion  is  not  upheld  by 
present  practice.  The  wire  spoke  wheel  is  very  speedily  destroyed  in 
city  use  by  rubbing  the  spokes  against  the  curbstones  when  the  wagon 
is  run  close  in  to  the  sidewalk,  as  must  be  constantly  done,  and  steel 
wheel  rims  crumple  up  in  unsightly  and  distressful  scallops  on  rough 
pavements,  and  the  use  of  the  wood  wheel  seems  to  be  gaining  favor 
for  all  except  the  very  lightest  wagons. 

Brazing  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  mechanical  process,  because 
the  finished  product  cannot  possibly  be  inspected,  and  brazing  is  the 
best  and  only  practicable  method  known  by  which  steel  tubes  can  be 
pieced  up  into  a  wagon  frame. 

When  angle  iron  of  [_  or  C  section  is  taken  as  the  material  for 
the  wagon  frame,  the  parts  can  be  joined  by  welding  or  riveting,  as 
may  be  most  convenient,  and  the  structure  can  be  stiffened  by  braces 
easily  applied  at  any  point,  without  the  elaborate  ' '  joints  ' '  which  are 
needed  when  a  brace  is  to  be  fastened  to  a  steel  tube,  and  the  angle 
iron  frame  can  also  be  reinforced  with  wooden  pieces,  screwed  or  riv- 
eted in  place.  These  possibilities  are  bringing  angle  iron  wagon 
frames  into  strong  favor  with   many  constructors.      Where   the   motor 
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and  transmission  elements  are  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  wagon  frame,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  usual  practice,  the 
broad  angle  iron  frame,  reinforced  with  wood  stiffening,  offers  many 
advantages  in  the  way  of  easy  patchwork  construction.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  the  motor  requires  frequent  attention  from  the  driver, 
many  constructors  place  the  motor  in  front  in  a  thick  dash  board,  and 
chains  and  gears  are  located  all  the  way  along  the  frame  from  the  front 
axle  to  the  rear  axle,  which  is  almost  invariably  made  the  driving  axle. 
Nothing  can  be  said  truthfully  against  the  welded  or  riveted  angle 
iron  frame  stiffened  with  metal  braces.  Where  wood  is  used  to  rein- 
force the  angle  iron  frame  an  uncertain  element  is  introduced  which  is 
a  possible  source  of  failure  at  wholly  unexpected  times,  although  care- 
ful selection  of  the  timber  employed  makes  this  contingency  of  failure 
a  remote  chance.  In  the  case  of  the  brazed-up  steel  tube  frame;  the 
structure  must  be  accurately  planned  from  the  first,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
patch  things  on  a  tubular  frame  here  and  there  as  may  be  thought  ad- 
visable as  the  construction  proceeds,  and  a  slovenly  haphazard  con- 
structor finds  the  angle  iron  framing  much  more  to  his  liking  than  the 
brazed-up  steel  tube  frame.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
no  road  wagons  are  as  yet  really  in  well  organized  manufacture,  which 
alone  can  produce  absolute  duplications,  but  that  all  of  the  wagons 
now  made  are  to  a  considerable  extent  individual  structures,  not  abso- 
lutely uniform  in  all  dimensions,  but  subject  to  variations  at  points 
where  easy  assembling  may  demand  a  small  change.  While  exact 
repetitions  continue  to  be  thus  avoided,  the  angle  iron  frame  will  re- 
tain its  followers.  When  types  of  wagons  are  fully  and  uncompro- 
misingly adopted,  and  makers  are  beyond  the  period  of  change  in 
minor  details,  then  it  will  be  commercially  possible  to  fit  up  the  frame 
department  of  the  factory  with  elaborate  brazing  jigs,  so  that  accurate 
repetitions  of  steel  tube  wagon  frames  can  be  cheaply  produced.  As 
to  the  relative  merits  of  brazing,  welding  and  riveting  there  is  little  to 
choose.  All  three  are  good  methods,  sanctioned  by  constant  use  in 
the  most  important  branches  of  metal  working  and  construction. 
While  brazing  is  possibly  the  least  certain  of  the  three  specified  meth- 
ods of  uniting  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  vast 
number  of  cycles  in  use,  many  of  them  very  low  priced,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  extreme  rarity  of  brazed  joint  failure  in  cycle  frames  to  be- 
come fully  convinced  that  brazing,  in  spite  of  the  impossibility  of 
inspection,  is  very  far  from  deserving  the  reproach  of  unreliability, 
and  that  it  may  be  safely  classed  as  a  good  method  of  joining  wagon 
frame  members. 
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When  weight  for  strength  is  considered,  the  steel  tube  wagon 
fra  ne,  with  brazed  joints  must  stand  in  the  foremost  place,  and  the 
day  will  surely  come  when  both  makers  and  users  of  mechanically 
driven  road  wagons  will  fully  understand  that  every  pound  of  wagon 
beyond  what  is  needful  for  safety  should  be  avoided.  There  are  now, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  very  few  automobiles  in  use.  It  is  com- 
monly thought  that  a  great  number  are  worked  in  France,  but  the 
government  enumeration  of  French  automobiles  for  1900  gives  a 
record  of  only  about  5,000  in  use,  all  told.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  outside  of  the  Stanley  wagons,  the  "Locomobile"  and  the 
"Mobile,"  very  few  wagons,  indeed,  are  running.  The  Stanley 
wagons  are  very  light,  and  have  steel  tube  frames,  brazed,  and  so  far 
have  shown  extremely  few  frame  failures,  or  none  at  all. 

It  seems  likely  that  angle  iron  framing  will  continue  in  favor  for 
a  long  time,  with  a  strong  probability  that  when  really  established 
types  of  wagons  appear,  the  advantages  of  the  steel  tube  brazed  up 
frame  in  the  way  of  strength  and  lightness  will  bring  it  into  very  large 
use. 

Wheels,  wheel  material  and  wheel  diameters  show  so  far  a  very 
large  divergence  in  opinion  among  wagon  makers,  so  large  that  it  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  assume  the  existence  of  any  established 
practice.  While  it  is  obvious  that  for  manufacturing  convenience  all 
wheels  of  the  wagon  should  be  of  the  same  diameter,  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  the  front  wheels  made  two  inches  or  four  inches  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  rear  wheels.  This  practice  comes,  unquestion- 
ably, from  the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  front  and  rear  wheels 
of  horse-drawn  wagons.  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  functions  of 
the  wheels,  viewed  as  either  carriers  or  drivers,  need  smaller  diameters 
in  front  than  in  the  rear.  Without  a  doubt  the  larger  the  wheel 
diameter  the  better,  so  far  as  easy  running  and  riding  go,  and  both 
front  and    rear   wheels    should   be    as   large  in  diameter  as  may  be. 

In  passing  an  elevated  obstacle  on  the  road  surface  all  diameters 
of  wheel  have  an  equal  rise.  In  passing  depressions  of  the  road  sur 
face,  the  larger  wheel  has  much  less  the  advantage  than  is  generally 
thought.  Thus,  in  Fig.  22,  wheels  34,  30  and  28  inches  diameter 
vary  only  enough  in  extreme  fall  to  thicken  the  line  at  the  bottom  as 
shown,  there  not  being  much  more  than  }i  of  an  inch  more  drop  in 
passing  a  trench  12  inches  wide  with  a  28-inch  wheel  than  with  a  34- 
inch  wheel.  This  diagram  also  shows  that  a  34-inch  wheel  has  only  a 
very  small  advantage  over  a  28-inch  wheel  in  the  lift  angle,  when 
leaving  a  road  surface  depression  12  inches  in  width. 
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When  strength,  weight  and  cost  of  wheels  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  advantages  are  in  favor  of  the  smaller  wheel  diameter, 
and  wheels  as  small  as  26  inches  are  quite  largely  used  in  French  con- 
struction, while  the  best  known  of  our  American  steam  wagons  use 
28-inch  wheels,  bicycle  diameter.  From  these  smaller  diameters  the 
automobile  wheels  go  upward  to  36  and  38  inches,  and  even  more  in 
some  cases,  requiring  more  weight,  and  involving  a  vastly  increased 
pneumatic  tire  cost.  A  28-inch  wheel  answers  all  of  the  working  re- 
quirements of  the  passenger  wagon,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  a  larger  diameter.  There  is  a  great 
gain  in  steadiness  and  easy  riding  to  be  had  by  extending  the  wheel 
base  ;  72  inches  is  none  too  much  for  this  dimension,  though  many 
makers  stop  short  of  60   inches,   and  skimp  the  wheel  gage  also.      If 


the  gage  is  made  standard,  56  inches,  or  say,  with  3-inch  tires,  51 
inches  from  center  to  center  of  the  wheels,  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
harder  to  steer  a  wagon  out  of  street  car  tracks  in  town,  and  out  of 
the  ruts  made  by  our  narrow  tired  56-inch  gage  wagon  wheels  in 
country  roads,  than  if  the  wheel  gage  were  made,  say,  50  or  52 
inches,  so  that  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  wagon  only  will  be  held 
by  the  trolley  track  or  wheel  rut.  If  we  ever  have  fairly  good  roads, 
the  wheel  gage  of  the  automobile  will  not  be  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  48  inches  or  over  will  do  fairly  well,  though  increased  gage 
width  gives  increased  stability  in  turning  corners.  With  roads  as 
they  now  are  in  almost  all  of  our  country  districts,  56  inches  wheel 
gage  runs  much  more  easily  and  smoothly  than  anything  else,  al- 
though the  objection  of  difficulty  in  turning  out  of  the  ruts  or  tram 
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tracks  is  undoubtedly  of  some  weight.  Pneumatic  tires,  however, 
climb  out  of  ruts  and  car  tracks  with  an  ease  and  readiness  which  is 
really  surprising,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  really  gained  by 
making  the  wheel  gage  less  than  will  bring  the  tires,  say,  55  inches 
from  outside  to  outside,  or  with  3-inch  tires,  52  inches  wheel  gage, 
center  to  center,  which  permits  the  wheels  to  run  freely  between  tram 
mt-tals  and  in  the  smoothest  track  of  the  mud  roads  which  are  the  rule 
in  the  country. 

So  far  we  have  no  established  practice  with  power-driven  trucks 
and  heavy-load  carrying  wagons,  for  the  simple  reason  that  almost  no 
such  vehicles  are  in  use.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  using 
anything  but  wooden  wheels  with  steel  tires  for  heavy  work.  Solid 
rubber  tires  show  far  less  endurance  under  heavy  loads  than  pneumatic 
tires,  unless  they  are  made  of  enormous  thickness.  If  memory  serves 
correctly,  English  traction  engines  for  road  work  have  been  fitted  with 
solid  rubber  tires  as  much  as  11  inches  wide  by  7  inches  thick,  which 
gave  excellent  results,  as  might  well  be  expected.  But  probably  no 
truck  builder  would  be  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  solid  rubber 
tires  o:  sufficient  width  and  thickness  to  safely  and  durably  carry  a 
load  of  say  a  ton  and  a  half  or  two  tons  per  wheel,  as  truck  service 
demands,  and  hence  the  wooden  wheel  and  broad  and  thick  steel  tire 
seem  unavoidable  for  this  class  of  work. 

From  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  and  functionally  as  well 
wheels  for  vehicles  up  to  1,500  pounds  weight  all  on,  should  have  wire 
spokes,  steel  rims  and  pneumatic  tires,  and  should  be  28  inches  diam- 
eter, no  more  and  no  less,  and  all  four  of  the  wheels,  hubs,  spokes  and 
rim  and  tire,  should  be  exactly  the  same,  so  that  the  wheels  will  inter- 
change and  only  one  size  of  each  part  is  needed.  This  makes  the 
cheapest  production  and  also  gives  the  most  economical  tire  service, 
because  the  tire  wear  and  stress  is  vastly  less  on  the  front  wheel  than 
on  the  rear  driver  and  tires  which  are  worn  out  as  drivers  are  yet 
capable  of  long-continued  use  in  front.  A  28-inch  wheel  with,  say, 
5  inches  spoke  base  and  wire  spokes  of  about  3-16  diameter  cannot 
fail  in  service  under  a  1,500-pound  wagon,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
real  objection  to  the  use  of  these  dimensions.  A  low  center  of  gravity 
is  extremely  advantageous  from  every  point  of  view  save  that  of  dust 
on  crowded  roads,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  ad- 
vantages of  both  manufacture  and  use  will  force  all  alike  wheels  of 
small  diameter  to  the  fore  and  keep  them  there.  A  front  and  rear 
wheel  diameter  variation  of  two  or  four  inches  is  a  manufacturing 
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absurdity  and  is  certain  to  disappear  when  power-driven  wagons  come 
to  be  extensively  used. 

The  flexibility  of  wagon  frame  needful  to  give  all  four  of  the  wheels 
their  proper  bearing  on  an  uneven  road  surface,  is  obtained  in  two 
ways.  The  frame  can  be  made  limber  enough  to  give  the  wheels 
an  individual  rise  and  fall  of  10  or  12  inches,  or  the  frame  and  rear 
axle  support  can  form  one  comparatively  rigid  member,  to  which  the 
front  axle  is  pivoted  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  freely  at  either  end.  Where 
the  frame  is  made  flexible  the  springs  between  the  frame  and  wagon 
body  do  much  to  alleviate  the  twisting  of  the  body  ;  in  case  the  front 
axle  is  pivoted  to  the  main  frame,  all  of  the  tendency  to  twist  the 
body  is  avoided,  and  the  durability  of  the  body  and  the  stability  of 
all  the  running  parts  supported  by  the  body  are  greatly  increased.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  decided  error  to  support  any  part  of  the  driving 
mechanism  on  the  wagon  body  ;  all  of  the  running  parts  should  be 
carried  on  the  under  frame,  and  the  front  axle  should  be  made  to  rise 
and  fall  freely  at  either  end.  Practice  in  these  particulars  is,  however, 
divided  by  strongly  marked  lines,  some  makers  fastening  the  greater 
part  of  the  driving  elements  to  the  wagon  body,  while  the  majority 
support  nothing  save  the  hand  levers  on  the  body  of  the  wagon,  and 
a  few  depend  on  the  body  to  carry  the  passengers  only,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  machinery  being  fastened  to  the  body,  which  is  made  to  be 
readily  removed  without  disconnecting  any  machine  parts  whatever. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  machine,  it  is  both  better  and  cheaper  to 
carry  all  machine  parts  on  the  frame.  There  is,  however,  no  serious 
objection  to  attaching  minor  parts  to  the  wagon  body,  but  it  seems 
very  decidedly  better  to  support  all  of  motor  parts  and  levers  on  the 
wagon  frame  and  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  this  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  As  previously  specified  in  these  papers,  the  ideal 
construction  is  to  bring  all  of  the  driving  parts,  motor,  gear  and 
everything  else  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and  mount  this  whole 
assemblage  of  motive  elements  on  a  single  rigid  frame  connected  to 
the  driving  axle  by  radius  links  and  balanced  on  a  single  flat  spring 
placed  crosswise  of  the  wagon  and  suspended  by  links  from  the  two 
reach  members  close  to  the  points  where  they  support  the  rear  driv- 
ing axle.  Some  of  the  electric  wagon  motors  and  gearing  are  now  so 
arranged  and  supported,  the  flat  cross  spring  greatly  ameliorating 
road  inequality  blows  on  the  rear  wheel  tires.  The  internal  combus- 
tion motor-driven  wagon  makers  do  not  favor  this  rear  location  of  the 
motor.     They  believe  it  impossible  to  build  a  motor  sure  to   work  if 
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not  constantly  under  the  driver's  supervision,  to  see  that  oiling  and  a 
lot  of  other  functions  are  properly  performed,  and  hence,  prefer  to 
place  the  motor  in  the  extreme  front,  seating  the  driver  close  in  the 
rear  of  the  motor  and  making  the  gilled  or  winged  water-cooling 
pipes  the  leading  feature  of  the  wagon.  Until  motors  are  made  cer- 
tain in  operation,  perhaps  this  extreme  front  motor  location  is  the 
best  that  can  be  found,  although  it  necessitates  a  lengthy  power  trans- 
mission to  the  rear  axle,  and  either  places  these  transmission  elements 
too  near  the  road  surface  or  fills  up  the  possible  carrying  space  of 
the  wagon  body. 

Steering  is  almost  invariably  effected  by  mounting  the  front 
wheels  on  short  axles  arranged  to  swing  to  the  needful  angles,  a  con- 
struction dating  from  about  1830.  The  ideal  steering  arrangement  of 
the  axles  pivots  both  front  and  rear  axles  in  the  middle  of  their  length, 
and  turns  both  axles.  An  English  wagon  has  been  shown  with  both 
axles  thus  pivoted,  which  ran  smoothly  and  well  with  the  inner  wheels 
describing  a  circle  of  only  seven  feet  diameter.  Swinging  the  rear  axle 
used  as  a  driver  involves  disagreeable  features  which  will  probably 
prevent  a  large  employment  of  this  feature,  no  matter  how  desirable  it 
may  be  functionally.  Driving  all  four  wheels  falls  in  the  same  class  : 
it  is  without  doubt  very  desirable  to  drive  all  the  wheels  of  a  road 
wagon,  but  the  simplicity  gained  by  using  the  rear  wheels  wholly  for 
driving  and  the  front  wheels  for  steering  only,  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  even  a  very  considerably  improved  action 
involving  increase  in  number  of  parts  and  complication  of  driving  ele- 
ments. Builders  are  more  nearly  agreed  on  rear  wheel  driving  and 
front  wheel  steering,  with  the  front  wheels  carried  on  short  axles,  than 
on  any  other  important  detail  of  wagon  design,  and  it  now  seems 
almost  certain  that  this  is  the  final  arrangement.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  form  of  tricycle  will  ever  become  popularly  acceptable,  and 
that  form  of  four-wheeled  wagon  construction  which  consisted  essen- 
tially in  fastening  two  bicycles  together  side  by  side,  has  been  pretty 
well  tried  out  by  Hertel,  in  the  Oakman  wagon,  and  it  seems  that  no 
arrangement  for  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  which  places  the  steering- 
wheels  in  swivelling  forks  will  answer,  although  the  double  bicycle 
construction  gives  an  excellent  distribution  of  frame  material,  and 
Hertel' s  wagon  of  1895,  which  could  sometimes  carry  two  passengers 
at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  and  weighed  only  225  pounds,  was  a  remarkable 
construction,  yet  nothing  in  the  way  of  vehicles  has  ever  yet  ap- 
proached the  miracle  of.  the  bicycle,  carrying  as  it  does  safely  and  well 
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a  rider  of  say  150  or  175  pounds  on  a  structure  of  about  25  pounds 
total  weight,  which  is  something  like  sixty  times  the  total  paying  load 
effectiveness  of  the  best  electric  wagons,  or  sixteen  times  as  much  pay- 
ing load  to  vehicle  weight  as  the  Stanley  steam  wagons  show.  Duryea, 
a  pioneer  in  American  road-wagon  building,  is  persistent  in  his 
endeavors  to  popularize  his  well -designed  and  well-built  three-wheeler, 
and  a  Springfield-built  tricycle  for  two  passengers  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  last  Madison  Square  Garden  show.  While  the  tricycle 
can  be  made  small  and  light  and  can  be  handled  in  a  small  space,  it 
does  not  suit  the  taste  of  many  people  and  it  is  very  little  if  any 
cheaper  to  build  than  a  four-wheeler  and  certainly  lacks  stability  of 
support  in  turning  curves  ;  the  single  steering  wheel  must  be  very 
strong  and  extremely  well  supported  to  make  the  vehicle  anything  like 
safe,  and  taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  seems  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  fork-carried  steering  wheel  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  run- 
ning, and  that  no  form  of  tricycle  will  be  prominent  among  the  final 
types  of  the  automobiles. 

In  steering  devices  the  wheel  stands  first  in  European  estimation, 
while  the  lever  is  preferred  in  America.  For  heavy  wagons  the  wheel 
must  be  used,  with  a  tangent  worm  and  a  segment  of  worm  gearing 
interposed  between  the  hand-wheel  axle  and  the  steering  wheels.  No 
other  elements  have  sufficient  strength  and  friction  to  cope  with  the 
great  strains  set  up  by  wheels  loaded  to  a  thousand  pounds  each  and 
upward. 

For  light  wagons,  where  the  individual  wheel  load  does  not  ex- 
ceed 500  or  600  pounds  and  falls  as  low  as  200  or  300  pounds,  lever 
steering  is  both  safe  and  convenient  and  is  vastly  more  effective  for  a 
given  application  of  muscular  effort  than  the  wheel.  This  becomes  at 
once  evident  when  the  radius  of  leverage  at  which  the  driver's  power 
is  applied  is  considered.  A  steering-lever  radius  of  say  18  inches, 
which  is  about  the  medium  of  our  practice,  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  a 
steering-wheel  diameter  of  36  inches,  and  as  steering  wheels  are 
usually  made  under  12  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
hand  of  the  driver  has  much  more  control  with  the  long  steering-lever 
radius  than  with  the  short  hand-wheel  radius.  Since  the  driver  can 
apply  both  hands  to  the  steering  wheel  and  can  give  the  steering  wheel 
as  many  turns  as  may  be  desired,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  steer  any 
vehicle  with  a  wheel,  but  a  lever  is  certainly  much  the  more  conven- 
ient of  the  two  devices,  and  much  the  quickest  in  action,  and  the  lever 
uses  only  one  of  the  driver's  hands,  and  the  driver  should  certainly  be 
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called  upon  for  as  little  work  as  possible  of  any  and  every  description. 
Wagons  are  made  which  provide  constant  employment  for  both  of 
the  driver's  hands  and  both  of  his  feet,  levers  and  treadles  being  used 
which  make  the  wagon  safe  only  when  both  hands  and  both  feet  are 
in  working  position.  The  driver's  eyes  must  watch  the  road,  and  if 
sight-feed  lubrication  is  used  the  driver  must  watch  the  oiler  also,  and 
many  of  the  steam  wagons  require  the  driver  to  watch  the  water-gage 


Fig.  23 — Whitney's  Combined  Steering,  Link  Shifting  and  Throttle  Valve 
Controlling  Lever 

glass,  and  he  must  also  be  constantly  listening  to  the  small  noises  made 
by  the  motor  running  parts  to  obtain  prompt  knowledge  of  any  de- 
rangement in  their  action.  When  a  driver  takes  a  run  with  a  wagon 
making  these  demands  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  eyes  and  ears,  he 
has  very  little  opportunity  left  for  enjoying  the  scenery  disclosed  by 
his  rapid  progress,  and  his  task  becomes  extremely  fatiguing,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  one  position.  Wagons  are 
made  with  several  hand  levers,  one  for  each  principal  effect  to  be 
gained  ;  it  is  common  practice  to  use  such  speed-changing  elements 
in  the  way  of  gears,  clutches  and  clutch  levers  as  to  call  for  great  skill 
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in  their  handling  on  the  part  of  the  driver  to  make  them  work.  So 
far  as  speed  changes  go,  friction  engagements  which  can  be  effected 
at  any  speed  and  with  no  skill  on  the  driver's  part,  are  well  known 
and  must  soon  displace  the  barbarous  sliding  gears  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  European  makers,  which  often  cannot  be  thrown  into 
action  by  even  the  most  expert  drivers.  It  seems  impossible  that  such 
wholly  inadequate  speed  changing  mechanism  should  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment,  but  the  broad  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  rule  in  French, 
German  and  English  practice  where  belts  are  discarded  in  favor  of 
gear  transmission.  Both  belts  and  chains  have  inherent  faults  as  ele- 
ments of  power  transmission  in  wagon  driving,  and  toothed  gearing  is 
universally  recognized  as  far  more  certain  and  reliable  in  action  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  used.  The  continental  wagon  makers  seem 
as  yet  to  be  wholly  unable  to  use  the  friction  clutch  in  any  satisfactory 
manner,  although  a  great  many  forms  of  friction  clutches  are  con- 
stantly used  in  American  machinery  of  all  descriptions  without  any 
working  trouble  whatever.  Not  being  able  to  use  friction  clutches 
with  certainty  and  comfort,  belt-driven  wagons,  all  substantially  of  the 
Benz  construction,  continue  to  find  advocates  and  users,  because  with 
the  belt  drive  speed  changes  can  always  be  made  by  any  driver,  al- 
though no  belt  drive,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  designed,  can  ever 
be  made  right  for  road  wagon  use.  Chains,  although  so  very  largely 
used  both  in  steam  wagons  and  with  internal  combustion  motors,  are 
vastly  inferior  to  toothed  gears  for  automobile  use.  The  great  cost  of 
a  really  good  chain  and  its  inevitable  length  variations  make  the  chain 
highly  undesirable,  and  the  multitude  of  parts  which  the  chain  must 
have,  all  in  constant  wear,  and  any  one  of  them  liable  to  fail  at  any 
moment  and  so  stop  the  wagon  until  repairs  are  effected,  makes  chain 
transmission  fully  as  uncertain  as  belt  transmission,  or  perhaps,  even 
more  uncertain  than  the  belt.  The  chain  remains  in  use  solely  be- 
cause it  takes  up  very  little  room  sidewise  for  its  strength,  and  be- 
cause it  can  be  used  with  much  less  accurate  placing  than  toothed 
gearing  requires,  hence,  the  chain  will  run  where  want  of  rigid  sup 
port  makes  the  use  of  toothed  gears  impossible.  Beveled  gears  are 
always  to  be  avoided,  and  have  no  place  whatever  in  wagon  driving. 
Spirally  toothed  gears,  either  on  parallel  axes  or  on  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  are  the  only  transmission  elements  fit  to  use,  and 
the  worm  gear  transmission  is  about  as  flexible  as  chain  transmission, 
and  has  none  of  the  chain  objections.  Spiral  gearing,  either  in  the 
form  of  spur  gears   or  with   shafts   at   90   degrees,   and  properly  pro- 
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tected  and  lubricated,  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  the  only  transmission 
element  employed  in  the  final  automobile. 

How  many  levers  should  an  automobile  have?  Suppose  a  wagon 
to  have  no  speed  change,  but  to  drive  as  a  locomotive  drives,  except 
that  the  motor  turns  in  one  direction  only  ;  then  the  driver  must  steer 
the  wagon  to  right  or  left,  must  cause  the  wagon  to  run  backward  or 
forward  at  will,  and  must  regulate  his  fuel  admission  to  the  motor,  and 
must  advance  or  retard  the  spark-ignition  time.  Here  are  four  func- 
tions, to  steer,  reverse,  regulate  the  fuel  and  regulate  the  spark  time. 
In  addition,  there  must  be  a  brake-applying  means  for  light  effects, 
and  a  heavy  brake  for  emergency  use,  making  a  total  of  six  separate 
actions  requiring  individual  mechanical  instrumentalities  through  which 
these  various  operations  can  be  performed  by  the  application  of  the 
driver's  hand.  Shall  the  wagon  have  six  different  levers,  treadles  or 
handles,  or  shall  the  levers  be  so  constructed  as  to  combine  as  many 
of  the  functions  as  possible  in  a  single  lever,  variously  manipulated  to 
produce  the  various  effects  required  ? 

Whitney,  who  was  first  of  the  late  American  steam  wagon  makers, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  show  effective  combined  steering  and  motor 
controlling  lever.  Whitney's  arrangement,  Fig.  23,  has  a  spade- 
handle  grip  mounted  at  the  inner  end  of  the  horizontal  lever,  and 
without  letting  go  of  this  grip  the  driver  can  steer  the  wagon  and  run 
the  steam  motor  backward  or  forward.  Whitney's  lever  has  a  swing- 
ing horizontal  movement  for  steering,  a  back  and  forth  telescoping 
movement  of  the  grip  carrying  rod  for  working  the  links,  and  the  grip 
has  a  rotating  movement  by  which  the  motor  throttle  valve  is  opened 
and  closed. 

Duryea  has  a  combined  lever  for  his  internal  combustion  motor 
wagon,  which  steers,  drives  backward  and  forward  and  governs  the 
spark  time.  The  Stanley  wagons  use  a  simple  hinged  steering  lever, 
with  separate  levers  for  the  throttle  and  for  shifting  the  links.  The 
continental  and  English  builders  use  wheel  steering,  with  separate 
levers  and  treadles  for  each  separate  action  required.  A  Canadian  steam 
wagon  was  shown  with  no  less  than  seven  hand  levers  for  the  driver 
to  choose  from  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  combined  lever  is  the  least  burdensome 
and  the  least  confusing  to  the  driver.  If  there  is  but  one  lever, 
engaging  one  of  the  driver's  hands  only,  it  is  certain  that  the  driver 
cannot  grasp  the  wrong  lever  by  mistake,  and  if  this  lever  controls  the 
direction   of  motion  of  the  wagon  by  friction   clutches,  then  without 
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moving  his  hand  from  the  lever  grip  the  driver  can  steer  the  wagon, 
reverse  his  direction  of  travel,  govern  his  fuel  consumption  and  the 
spark  time,  and  also,  by  shifting  the  clutch  friction,  give  a  strong 
brake  action,  all  with  this  one  lever. 

A  late  example  of  such  a  combined  steerage  and  governing  lever 
is  shown  in  United  States  patent  671,947,  April  16th,  1901,  of  which 
two  illustrations  are  here  given.  Although  this  lever  is  quite  simple 
in  exterior  form,  being  merely  a  straight  normally  vertical  steel  tube, 
mounted  on  a  rocking  shaft,  and  having  at  its  upper  end  a  hand  grip, 
surmounted   by   two  small   wheels,    a   complete  description  would  re- 


Fig.  24 


Fig.  25 


quire  many  engravings  and  more  space  than  can  be  given  here.  A 
fair  understanding  of  its  mechanism  can,  however,  be  had  from  the 
two  illustrations  reproduced,  and  the  following  summary  of  its  actions: 
The  steering  is  effected  by  rocking  the  shaft  14  by  pulling  or  pushing 
the  lever,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  wagon  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  front  seat,  to  left  or  right.  The  lower  end  of  the  lever  is  pro- 
longed below  the  rock  shaft,  and  terminates  in  a  globe  end,  82,  to 
which  is  jointed  the  reversing  rod,  15,  which  causes  the  wagon  to  run 
forward  when  15  is  moved  to  right,  and  backward  when  15  is  moved 
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to  left.  The  small  finger  and  thumb  actuated  wheels  above  the  grip 
move  two  quick  pitch  multi-threaded  screws  in  the  body  of  the 
lever,  and  these  screws  cause  their  nuts  to  rise  or  fall,  each  nut  being 
fixed  to  a  separate  rack,  31,  engaging  a  segment  of  gear,  36,  which 
carries  a  pin-toothed  segment,  38,  these  pin-toothed  segments  driving 
half  cylinder  racks,  40,  seated  side  by  side  in  the  tubular  guide  way, 
122,  axially  m  line  with  the  rockshaft,  14,  which  supports  the  lever. 
By  this  arrangement  of  parts  the  lever  is  enabled,  first,  to  rock  the 
shaft,  14,  and  so  steer  the  wagon  ;  second,  to  move  the  clutch  rod, 
151,  back  and  forth,  and  so  make  the  wagon  run  forward  or  back- 
ward, and  third,  also  to  produce  a  brake  effect  by  friction  on  the 
backing  gear  clutch  when  the  wagon  runs  forward,  and  the  contrary  ; 
fourth  and  fifth,  to  move  the  twin  racks,  40,  back  and  forth,  one  of 
these  racks,  40,  being  connected  to  the  fuel  regulation,  while  the  other 
is  connected  to  the  spark  advancing  and  retarding  movement.  Any 
one  of  the  functions  of  this  hand  lever  can  be  effected  without  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  existing  adjustments  of  the  other  function  control- 
ing  parts,  and  everything  is  always  in  positive  engagement,  while  all 
of  the  parts  are  always  in  readiness  for  action  without  the  use  of  any 
clutches,  catches,  latches  or  springs,  precisely  as  if  each  action  were 
governed  by  a  single  simple  lever  of  its  own. 

Several  rides  of  some  extent  with  Whitney  driving  one  of  his  own 
steam  wagons  controlled  by  his  single  combined  lever,  fully  convinced 
the  writer  that  the  combined  lever  is  far  superior  in  point  of  certainty 
of  action  to  the  several  independent  levers  commonly  used.  These 
rides  embraced  running  both  in  the  narrow  and  overcrowded  streets  of 
Boston  and  in  the  country,  and  Whitney  drove  under  all  conditions 
with  absolute  certainty  and  self-possession,  even  under  surprises  and 
in  the  seeming  certainty  of  collisions,  which,  however,  never  occurred. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  fewer  the  levers  the  driver  has  to  choose 
from,  the  less  his  liability  to  error,  and  that  when  he  has  but  one  single 
lever  to  control,  and  that  lever  always  in  his  grasp,  his  chances  of 
wrong  action  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  that  be- 
cause of  all  this,  the  final  automobile,  be  its  frame  and  motor  and 
transmission  gearing  what  they  may,  will  have  only  one  controlling 
lever,  so  constructed  as  to  govern  all  of  the  events  of  ordinary  travel. 
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Everything  of  permanent  value  published  i?i  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  department.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
mary indicating  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  and  dates  of  the 
publications. 

Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


Alcohol  in  Automobiles,  Employment 
of — 

Translations  made  especially  for 
the  ' '  Automobile  Magazine ' '  and 
dealing  with  results  of  trials  con- 
ducted in  France  the  latter  part  of 
1900,  the  official  reports  of  which, 
however,  have  just  been  given  out. 
"Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  May,  1901. 

*  Amateur,  The  Automobile  and  the — 
Gives,  in  a  popular  style,  points  re- 
garding the  different  types  of  car- 
riages.    "Saturday  Evening  Post,'' 
Philadelphia,  May  11,  1901. 

*Bicycle,  How  to  Build  a  Motor- 
No.  16  of  a  series  of  articles  giv- 
ing detailed  information  and  work- 
ing drawings  of  a  1^  horse-power 
bicycle.  "English  Mechanic," 
London,  April  19,  1901. 

^Bicycles,  Motor- 
By  A.  J.  Wilson.     Instructions  for 
operating  motor  bicycles,  taking  up 
the  various  types  of  wheels.      "Mo- 
tor News,"  Dublin,  May,  1901. 

^Breaker,  The  De  Dion  Contact- 
Description  of  this  well  known 
form  of  device.  To  owners  of  De 
Dion  vehicles  this  article  ought  to 
be  interesting.  "Motor  News," 
Dublin,  May,  1901. 

*Car,  The  Valee — 

This  is  a  typical  French  vehicle, 
except  that  the  motor,  instead  of 
being  carried  in  front  is  mounted 
just  back  of  front  axle.  Two  belts 
are  used  for  driving.  "La  Loco- 
motion Automobile."  Paris,  May 
2,  1901. 


Carbureters,  Examples  of — 

Merely  a  description  of  a  number 
of  the  leading  makes  of  carbureters. 
"Automotor  Journal,"  London, 
April,  1901. 

*Chaias,  Motor  Car — 

This  is  a  strong  argument  for  a 
more  extensive  use  of  chains  if  prop- 
erly designed  and  protected.  Gives 
a  number  of  things  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  laying  out  sprockets  and 
chains.  The  article  should  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  those  owners  of 
machines  on  which  chain  gearing  is 
u^ed.  "Motor  Car  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, April  13,  1901. 

^Cooling  System,  The  Lombard — 

A  system  by  which  water  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  combustion  cham- 
ber of  explosive  motors.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder  at  each  stroke.  "Auto- 
motor Journal,"  London,  April, 
190 1. 

^Electric  Motors,  Selection  of — 

By  C.  E.  F.  Ahlm.  The  author 
suggests  that  in  selecting  a  motor 
unusual  care  should  be  given  based 
on  the  service  in  which  the  carriage 
is  to  run.  "Horseless  Age,"  New 
York,  April  17,  1901. 

^Empress  Light  Car,  The — 

Detailed  description  of  an  inter- 
esting carriage.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  April  27,  1901. 

^Engine,  The  Hudd — 

A  new  motor,  the  arrangement  of 
the  cylinders  of  which  reduces  vi- 
bration to  a  minimum.      Cylinders 
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are  placed  opposite  each  other,  each 
driving  its  own  crank.  The  engine 
is  well  designed.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  May  4,  1901. 

Fuel,  Liquid — 

An  article  devoted  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
liquid  fuel.  The  writer  confines 
what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  to 
the  marine  application  of  liquid  fuel, 
still  he  says  many  things  which  will 
be  valuable  to  builders  of  steam 
wagons  of  all  kinds  in  which  gaso- 
line is  used  as  fuel.  "Cassiers  Mag- 
azine," New  York,  May,  1901. 

*Gas  Engine,  The  Letomlie — 

Description  of  a  new  French  en- 
gine in  which  the  four-stroke  cycle 
is  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  se- 
cure greater  efficiency.  "  Automo- 
tor  Journal,"  London,  April,  1901. 

Gasoline  Automobiles,  Changes  in — 

Editorial  referring  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  builders  to  adopt  the  tonneau 
body  and  the  placing  of  the  motor 
in  front.  "Automobile  Magazine," 
New  York,  May,  1901. 

^Gasoline  Carriage,  The  Hasbrouck — 

This  is  a  6  horse-power  wheel  of 
the  char-a-bancs  style,  having  five 
seats.  The  two  pistons  work  on 
the  same  crank  pin.  It  has  two 
speeds  ahead  and  one  reverse. 
"Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  May 
8,  1901. 

^Gasoline  Carriage,  Working  Drawings 
of  a — 

Part  8  of  a  series  giving  full  direc- 
tions for  the  building  of  a  two-pas- 
senger vehicle.  "Horseless  Age," 
New  York,  May  1,  1901. 

^Gasoline  Carriage,  Working  Drawings 
of  a — 

"  Horseless  Age,"  New  York, 
April  17,  1901. 

Gasoline,  Storage  of — 

A  series  of  letters  from  practical 
men  giving  their  ideas  as  to  how 
this  fluid  should  be  handled.  "Au- 
tomobile Magazine,"  New  York, 
May,  1901. 

^Gearing — 

Part  4  of  an  article  dealing  with 
the  laying  out  and  cutting  of  gear*. 


"Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  May 
8,  1901. 

Ignition    for    Automotors,  Elements  of 
Electric — 

This  is  an  article  designed  to  clear 
up  numerous  points  involved  in  the 
electric  spark  and  its  application  to 
motors.  "Automotor  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, April,  1901. 

^Military  Automobiles- 
Part  2  of  an  article  dealing  with 
the  recent  French  maneuvers  in 
which  motor  vehicles  were  used. 
"La  Locomotion  Automobile," 
Paris,  April  25,  190 1. 

xMotor  Car,  The  Allison— 

A  new  vehicle  carrying  a  two-cyl- 
inder gasoline  engine.  The  engine 
power  is  controlled  by  an  expansion 
gear,  the  lever  to  operate  which  is 
at  the  driver's  right  hand.  By 
means  of  this  lever  the  engine  can 
be  worked  from  zero  to  full  power. 
"Motor  Car  Journal,"  London, 
April  20,  1901. 

^Motoring,  Lights  and  Shades  of — 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Kennard.  Conclusion 
of  this  interesting  story  of  the  one 
thousand  mile  run  of  the  A.  C.  G. 
B.  I.  "Automobile  Magazine," 
May,  1901. 

^Napier  Car — 

Description  of  a  24  horse-power 
vehicle  now  being  constructed  for 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Glidden  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  "  Automobile  Maga- 
zine," May,  1 901. 

*Panhard  Works,  A  Visit  to  the— 

An  interesting  account  of  this  time- 
honored  factory.  The  article  is  full 
of  interesting  facts.  ' '  The  Auto- 
car," London,  April  13,  1901. 

*Road  Building,  New  York's  Progress 
in — 

Facts  and  figures  regarding  the 
conditions  of  good  roads  through- 
out the  State.  "L.  A.  \V.  Maga- 
zine," Cleveland,  May,  1901. 

^Sahara,  AutomobileTrip Through  the — 

Graphic  account  of  a  very  roman- 
tic experience  while  crossing  this  sea 
of  sand.  Fully  illustrated.  "Auto- 
mobile Magazine,"  May,  [90T. 
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*Show,  Guide  to  the  Automobile — 

A  long  article  dealing  with  the 
exhibits  at  the  Automobile  Club 
Show  recently  held  in  London. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  May  4, 
1 901. 

*Steam  Car,  A  12  Horse-power — 

This  is  an  interesting  wheel  in 
that  locomotive  practice  is  followed 
to  some  extent.  The  drive  is  direct 
to  the  driving  axle  by  means  of 
cranks.  "The  Autocar,"  London, 
April  20,  1901. 

Tires,  Automobile — 

Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 
A.  C.  A.  on  this  subject.  "Horse- 
less Age,"  New  York,  May  8,  1901. 

*Tourand  Motor  Car,  The— 

Full  description  of  the  motor  used 
in  the  latest  form  of  French  motor 
carriage.  "Motor  Car  Journal," 
April  27,  1 901. 

Truck,  A  Combination — 

Description  of  a  delivery  wagon 
in  which  gasoline  and  electricity  are 
both  used.  "  Automobile  Maga- 
zine," New  York,  May,  1901. 

Uncle  Jethro's  Will— 

An  automobile  story  written  by 
Joe  Lincoln.  "Automobile  Maga- 
zine," New  York,  May,  1901. 

*Valve,  The  "  Hudd  »  Starting— 

This  is  a  device  to  rapidly  open 


and  close  the  compression,  thus 
alternately  easing  the  compression 
and  holding  the  full  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion. It  sometimes  happens  that 
after  the  compression  tap  is  closed 
explosions  cannot  be  made,  although 
they  could  be  obtained  before  the 
compression  tap  was  closed.  This 
device  is  designed  to  overcome  this 
and  to  automatically  ease  compres- 
sion and  offer  fall  resistance  to  the 
explosion.  "Motor  Car  Journal," 
Saturday,  April  13,  190 r. 

Vibration,  The  Effects  of — 

By  R.  W.  Buttemer.  A  discus- 
sion of  vibration,  its  effects  and 
suggestions  for  overcoming  it. 
"Motor  Car  Journal, "April  27,  190T. 

*Wagon,  A  Piano — 

Description  of  a  very  successful 
delivery  wagon  built  by  the  St. Louis 
Motor  Carriage  Company.  "  Auto- 
mobile Magazine,"  New  York,  May, 
1 901. 

Wheels,  On  the  Influence  of  the  Diameter 
of  on  Power  Required  for  Propelling 
Automotors— 

By  W.  A.  T.  Miiller.  An  approx- 
imate estimation  of  the  various  fac- 
tors shown  by  experiments  carried 
out  showed  plainly  that  the  specific 
amount  of  power  required  dimin- 
ished with  the  increasing  diameter 
of  wheels.  "Automotor  Journal," 
London,  April,   1901. 
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Automobile  Club's  Show  at  Agricu 
Hall,  London 

By  LOUIS  J.   OATES 

PROBABLY  many  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  from  May  4  to  1 1  there  was  held  in  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  the  annual  show  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  promoters  of  this  show  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  attending  their  enterprise.  The  number  and  variety  of  ex- 
hibits exceeded  those  of  any  previous  exhibition  by  just  one-half,  and 
must  have  convinced  the  most  rabid  opponent  of  automobilism  that 
the  motor  car  is  now  firmly  established  and  means  to  stay. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  this  article,  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the 
different  stands,  but  simply  to  mention  what,  in  my  opinion,  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  show. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  well  adapted  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  nature,  and  the  enclosure  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of 
cars  answered  its  purpose  admirably.  The  directorate  had  very 
wisely  limited  the  number  of  cars  allowed  at  the  same  time  in  the  ex- 
ercise ground  to  four,  and  this  enabled  the  vehicles  to  be  driven  at  a 
fair  speed,  and  also  showed  the  spectators  the  quick  turns  which  can 
be  made  in  any  direction,  and  the  celerity  with  which  they  can  be 
brought  to  a  standstill.  This  part  of  the  show  was  also  brightened  by 
the  number  of  ladies  who  unconcernedly  went  round  on  the  different 
cars,  as  if  motoring  was  an  every-day  feature  of  their  existence. 
Could  George  Stephenson  have  appeared  upon   the  scene   he  would 
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have  been  not  a  little  startled  at  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  advance  • 
in  locomotion  which  has  taken  place  since  his  prosaic  days. 

To  turn  to  the  exhibits,  I  was  most  impressed  with  the  stand  of 
the  Daimler  Motor  Company,  Coventry  and  London.  The  center 
piece  of  attraction  was  the  eighteen  horse-power  Daimler  tonneau, 
and  there  was  also  a  phaeton  of  similar  horse-power  built  by  the 
company,  but  lent  to  them  for  exhibition  by  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Clipper  Tire  Company,  Limited. 

The  Daimler  tonneau  has  the  rear  seats  arranged  each  in  semi- 
circular form,  with  arm  rests  for  the  passengers.  It  is  driven  by  a 
four-cylinder  eighteen  horse-power  Daimler  motor,  with  the  latest 
form  of  valves  and  roller  bearings.  Ball  thrust  bearings  are  fitted 
throughout.  There  are  two  brakes,  and  the  car  runs  on  artillery 
wheels  shod  with  large  section  pneumatic  tires.  Mr.  Percy  Richard- 
son, the  ever  courteous  London  manager,  informed  me  that  photos  of 
this  particular  car  had  not  been  taken  as  yet,  but  he  was  good  enough 
to  provide  me  with  photos  of  the  two  cars  which  the  company  recently 
supplied  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  YII. 

I  append  a  few  details  of  these  cars  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
teresting to  readers  of  the  Automobile  Magazine. 

The  Daimler  Wagonette  is  fitted  with  a  twelve  horse-power  four- 
cylinder  Daimler  motor  with  all  latest  improvements.  Both  wheel 
and  screw  steering  gear,  40  inches  by  3*2  inches  (90  mmj  pneumatic 
tires  to  back  wheels,  and  34  inches  by  3*2  inches  (90  m/m\  tires  to 
front  wheels.  Axles  and  springs  are  designed  to  keep  carriage 
low  ;  compensating  sprocket  brakes  and  countershaft  pulley  brake, 
foot  accelerator,  side  lever  controlling  gear,  improved  geared  water 
pumps,  pressure  lubrication,  aluminum  gear  box  and  engine  base, 
front  and  back  radiator,  planished  steel  engine  cover.  The  frame  is 
painted  lead  color. 

The  wagonette  will  seat  four  persons  behind  and  two  in  front. 
Leather  wings,  floorcloth  to  footboards,  rubber  mats,  cushions  and 
back  rests  upholstered  in  leather,  pair  plaited  carriage  lamps  and  sig- 
nal horn. 

The  Daimler  twelve  horse-power  break  will  carry  fourteen  pas- 
sengers and  driver.  It  has  paneled  sides  to  seat  with  half  spindles, 
and  with  top  rails  to  form  back  rests,  and  with  square  ends  at  back. 
It  has  four  speeds  of  3,  6,  9  and  12  miles  per  hour,  and  any  of  the 
same  may  be  used  in  reverse.  I  understand  the  price  of  the  two  cars 
was  Si 0,000. 
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Another  exhibit  of  the  Daimler  Company  was  a  Coventry  wagon- 
ette to  carry  six  and  a  nine  horse-power  Marseilles  tonneau  phaeton 
with  comfortable  accommodations  for  four  persons.  Altogether  the 
Daimler  Company  had  a  very  interesting  display. 

The  principal  exhibit  of  the  New  Orleans  Company  consisted  of 
a  seven  horse-power  two-cylinder  light  carriage  which  did  wonders  in 
the  hill-climbing  trials  of  the  Automobile  Club. 

The  De  Dion-Bouton  Company  had  five  "  De  Dion  "  voiturettes 
of  various  types,  also  a  phaeton  with  detachable  canopy  and  plate 
glass  screen. 


Daimler  Car.      Owned  by  Edward  VII. 

The  Motor  Power  Company  was  particularly  noticeable  for  its 
famous  sixteen  horse-power  four-cylinder  Napier  cars.  Other  cars  of 
smaller  proportions  were  also  shown,  and  this  stand  had  many  admirers. 

At  stand  No.  18  was  the  Sirene  voiturette,  built  by  E.  W.  Hart. 
This  had  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Its  principal  advantages  are 
its  light  weight,  splendid  hill-climbing  capacity,  attainable  high 
speed,  and  small  consumption  of  petroleum.  Further,  the  sup- 
pression of  water  cooling,  thus  preventing  all  trouble  of  pump  seizing, 
and  deranging,  fracturing  of  pipes,  etc.      It  has  three  speeds  forward, 
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and  one  reverse.  The  speeds  are  5,  8  and  12  miles  per  hour,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  sparking  arrangement  the  speed  may  be  increased  from 
25  to  30  miles  per  hour  on  average  roads.  The  motor  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  voiturette,  and  thus  insures  a  facility  for  inspecting  the 
mechanism.      The  weight  is  about  eight  hundred  pounds. 

The  Locomobile  Company  of  America  had  about  a  dozen  cars  on 
exhibition,  ranging  in  price  from  $800  to  $1,500.  Their  main  exhibit 
was  a  car  recently  purchased  by  the  London  County  Council  for  the 
use  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  chief  officer,  Commander  Wells,  R.  N. 

The  Swift  Cycle  Company  had  a  Swift  motor  tricycle,  a  Swift 
motor  quad. ,  and  two  voiturettes.  The  motor  tricycle  came  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  the  general  public. 

With  regard  to  automobilism  for  heavy  traffic,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  one  and  only  exhibit  of  Bayley's,  Ltd.,  in  the  Minor  Hall. 
This  was  a  steam  trolley,  made  to  carry  a  load  of  four  tons.  The 
boiler  is  arranged  in  front  of  the  driver,  with  bunkers  for  the  coal 
around  the  front  and  sides.      Price,  $3,000. 

France  was  represented  here  by  Jurgan  &  Foy,  of  Rue  Carnot, 
Paris.  Their  principal  exhibit  was  a  steam-traveling  omnibus,  luxur- 
iously fitted  up.  It  is  called  the  "Quo  Vadis,"  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  having  recently  toured  in  Paris  and  Algiers.  It  has  electric 
light  and  elaborate  cooking  arrangements.  Anyone  wishing  to  travel 
say,  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  should  invest  in  this  class  of  car.  There 
seems  nothing  wanting  except  a  printing  press  with  which  to  chronicle 
ones  doings  en  route.  Certainly  one  would  suffer  no  discomfort  to 
live  in  this  traveling  caravan  for  six  weeks  at  a  stretch. 

Panhard  &  Levassor  showed  two  cars  similar  to  the  one  they  re- 
cently supplied  to  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  prin- 
cipal exhibit  of  the  Singer  Cycle  Company  was  their  motor  bicycle, 
and  this  attracted  a  fair  amount  of  notice.  The  motor  is  placed  on 
the  back  wheel,  except  in  the  case  of  machines  built  for  the  fair  sex, 
where  the  motor  is  applied  to  the  front  wheel.  As  this  type  of  ma- 
chine was  often  running  in  the  arena,  people  visiting  the  show  received 
a  liberal  education  in  bicycling  without  effort,  so  to  speak.  The  ma- 
chine is  light  and  is  deservedly  popular. 

Of  stands  devoted  to  motor  accessories  there  were  many  ;  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  being  the  exhibits  of  the  Salisbury  of  Blackfriars, 
S.  E.  Lamps  of  every  conceivable  description  were  to  be  seen  here 
suitable  for  either  oil  or  electricity.      During  the  week  a  minor  acci- 
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dent  occurred  which  might  have  had  serious  consequences.  A  small 
gasoline  car  took  fire  in  the  yard  outside  where  a  good  many  of  the 
cars  were  stationed,  and  it  was  utterly  demolished  ;  the  owners  of 
other  cars  naturally  viewed  the  fire  with  uneasiness,  and  it  was  lucky 
the  incident  ended  there.  On  Friday  many  distinguished  visitors  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  show.  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.  P., 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  M.  P. ,  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
arena  trying  a  car,  similar,   I  believe,   to  the  one  recently  supplied  to 


Daimler  Break.     Owned  by  Edward  VII. 


the  Queen.  The  closing  days  of  the  exposition  seemed  to  attract 
more  people,  and  certainly  the  show  increased  in  interest.  One  can 
only  describe  it  as  a  great  success,  and  likely  to  influence  many  who 
before  had  never  taken  motoring  seriously.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  during  the  week.  Sure- 
ly they  would  amount  to  a  stupendous  total.  Anyhow,  the  Automo- 
bile Club's  exhibition  has  left  its  mark. 


Automobiles  for  the  Medical  Fraternity* 

1  BELIEVE  I  have  read  nearly  everything  which  has  been  written 
on  this  subject.      The  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from   same  is  to 

the  effect  that  the  writers  were  all  either  too  rich  or  not  suffi- 
ciently practical,  or  unversed  in  mechanics.  One  declares  that  he  can 
only  use  a  motor  costing  7,000  francs,  which,  with  a  mechanician  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  2,000  francs,  costs  him  at  the  rate  of  5,800  francs  per 
year  ;  the  other,  with  a  modest  tricycle,  finds  occasion  for  an  outlay  of 
20  francs  a  month  to  replace  lost  pins  and  screws.  At  the  present 
price  of  iron  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

I  wish  in  this  article  to  point  out  the  desiderata  for  medical  use, 
founded  on  an  experience  of  five  years.  Some  other  time  I  shall  give 
figures  which  will  demonstrate  that  the  automobile,  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  man,  is  not  the  expensive  article  they  would  have  us  believe. 
I  made  my  debut  in  1895  with  a  large  five-seated  motor  (Roger  Benz), 
and  a  few  months  later  bought  the  first  tricycle  made  by  the  Dion- 
Bouton  house.  I  next  became  the  owner  of  a  two-seated  Benz  motor, 
then  another  Dion  tricycle  with  a  drag.  In  reality,  my  stable  is  com- 
prised as  follows  :  an  ordinary  bicycle,  a  petroleum  bicycle  (Werner), 
a  Dion  tricycle,  and  a  three-seated  voiturette  (G.  Richard).  I  live  in 
a  mountainous  country,  where  are  very  steep  grades  ;  the  petroleum 
bicycle  answers  for  cross-roads,  in  paths  inaccessible  for  other  vehicles, 
and  renders  me  signal  service  in  these  particular  cases.  I  use  the  tri- 
cycle for  short  trips  of  from  one  to  two  kilometers,  or  when  I  have 
need  to  travel  rapidly  in  spite  of  steep  grades.  I  employ  my  motor 
for  the  longest  routes. 

As  each  person's  necessities  differ,  according  to  the  locality,  he 
must  choose  his  vehicles  in  relation  to  his  requirements  ;  so,  to  my 
thinking,  this  is  what  is  needed  for  doctors  :  A  voiturette,  costing  not 
more  than  4,000  francs,  at  most  ;  weight  400  kilograms  maximum, 
two  large  seats  and  a  flap-seat  ;  medium  width  of  frame,  sufficiently 
high,  motor  in  front,  4  horse-power,  tonneau  body,  three  gears,  one 
of  which  is  very  low,  making  it  possible  to  pass  everywhere — snow, 
mud  and  steep  hills  in  bad  condition — no  water-circulation,  compound 


*A  recent  issue  of  Z' 'Avenir  de  Z' 'Automobile  et  du  Cycle  furnishes  a  practical  and  interesting 
article — taken  from  Les  Petites  Annales — by  Dr.  Zaliski,  on  the  automobile,  as  applied  to  the  purposes 
and  necessities  of  physicians,  which  I  herewith  translate  for  the  readers  of  the  Automobile  Maga- 
zine.— A.  Lenalie. 
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system  of  igniting,  transmission  by  belts,  and  no  chain  drives  ; 
also  no  pneumatic  tires  ;  a  large  hood  without  window  lights  and 
emergency  brake.  It  is  with  this  voiturette  that  one  becomes  least 
fatigued  and  suffers  least  from  rain  and  cold  ;  and  it  is  always  well  to 
be  accompanied  by  someone,  in  case  of  requiring  remedies  in  haste. 
By  means  of  the  flap-seat,  too,  monsieur,  madame  a?id  bebee  can  be 
accommodated  on  their  pleasure  drives  of  a  Sunday,  if  Sundays  there 
be  for  physicians. 

If  the  doctor  makes  his  calls  alone,  the  voiturette  must  be  easily 
movable  to  the  hand  in  changing  directions,  backwards  and  forwards, 
turning  or  passing  to  one  side  ;  the  weight  should  not  exceed  400  kg. 
maximum.  In  outlying  districts  it  is  indispensable  that  the  frame 
should  be  rather  high,  otherwise  sinking  into  a  rut  your  muffler  will 
scrape  the  ground,  or  even  the  more  delicate  attachments  are  liable  to 
receive  injury. 

Motor  in  front,  easily  accessible,  especially  in  everything  relating 
to  the  plugs,  the  trembler  and  the  exhaust  valve  which  is  the  most 
fragile  of  all. 

No  water  circulation.  If  you  are  called  to  an  emergency  case  in 
the  winter,  at  night,  and  you  are  obliged  to  remain  with  your  patient 
several  hours  without  leaving  you  run  chances  of  finding  your  cylinder 
casing  even  broken  and  the  whole  circulation  destroyed  when  you 
return. 

Compound  system  of  ignition.  As  everything  in  a  doctor's 
profession  moves  by  fits  and  starts,  he  should  be  able  to  leave  at 
any  instant  without  stopping  to  look  after  the  state  of  his  batteries  or 
accumulators. 

Transmission  by  belts  and  direct  gear.  This  is  the  most  facile 
method,  which  wears  the  voiturettes  least  and  brings  the  minimum  of 
strain  to  bear  on  a  complicated  mechanism.  To-day  they  manufac- 
ture belts  of  leather  prepared  with  chromic  acid,  which  are  absolutely 
insensible  to  thermometric  and  hygrometric  variations. 

No  pneumatic  tires.  I  am  not  inimical  to  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  always  have  thirteen  wheels  with  pneumatic  tires  bv  me, 
ready  to  use.  But  I  am  obliged  to  reckon  on  possible  punctures  ;  and, 
with  these,  though  your  carriage  and  yourself  are  carried  with  more 
ease,  yet  you  must  leave  a  half  hour  sooner  than  you  otherwise  would, 
to  be^sure  of  arriving  in  time  ;  but  though  you  start  with  well-blown- 
up  tires,  you  find  them  flat  as  a  sole  when  you  are  ready  to  return  ; 
but,    again,    when    the    weather    is    inclement,    you    are    completely 
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drenched  in  making  the  necessary  repairs  or  lose  something,  which 
may  cost  you  a  hundred  francs  or  so  to  replace  ;  but,  you  tear  your 
nails  and  the  flesh  of  your  fingers  ;  but,  you  swear  ;  but  .  .  .  where 
art  thou,  O,   L'Aiglon. 

A  large,  long  canopy,  a  good  boot  and  especially  no  windows. 
In  case  of  accidents  it  is  dangerous,  the  sun  strikes  through  them,  the 
rain  blurs  them  outside,  the  dust  and  mud  stick  to  them  and  you  can- 
not see  through  them. 

An  emergency  brake  is  indispensable.  Often  one  is  signaled 
to  stop  suddenly  on  a  grade,  and  all  the  brakes  do  not  hold  fast  at 
the  rear.  In  fine,  a  model  motor  fulfills  nearly  all  these  conditions, 
but  I  am  not  permitted  to  name  it,  as  that  would  be  an  advertisement, 
so  chut  /  it  is  forbidden. 


It  will  perhaps  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  there  is  now  a 
first-class  automobile  establishment  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. ,  where  steam, 
gasoline  and  electric  automobiles  can  be  purchased,  stored,  cleaned 
and  repaired.  The  New  Jersey  Motor  Carriage  Company  have  started 
business  with  $30,000  capital  and  have  fitted  up  a  large  store  on 
Fourth  Street,  near  the  railroad  station,  where  they  have  a  fine  line 
of  automobiles  of  all  makes.  They  have  just  installed  a  complete  indi- 
vidual charging  station  capable  of  supplying  current  for  the  largest 
electric  carriage,  and  as  this  station  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  stations  to  and  from  New  York,  Newark,  the  Oranges,  Summit, 
Morristown,  and  all  the  Northern  New  Jersey  towns  with  the  stations 
toward  Philadelphia,  and  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  summer  resorts,  it 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that  such  a  station 
is  already  installed.  In  addition  to  the  charging  plant  there  is  also  a 
large  air  compressor  where  air  is  on  tap  at  150  pounds  pressure  for  all 
who  need  it,  and  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  inflating  heavy 
vehicle  tires,  filling  air  tanks  on  steam  machines  and  for  any  other 
purpose  where  compressed  air  is  required.  Gasoline  of  any  hydrome- 
ter test  can  be  had  on  the  premises. 


Automobile    Races  at    Point   Breeze, 
Philadelphia 

THERE  seems  to  be  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic to  turn  out  in  very  large   numbers   to  witness  automobile 
races.     Judging  by  the  meager  attendance  at  the  race  meet 
held  at  Point  Breeze  Track,  Philadelphia,  on  Decoration  Day,  pro- 
moters of  such  things,  in   the  neighborhood  of  the   Quaker  City  at 
least,  will  not  find  the  business  remunerative. 


Messrs.  J.  K.  and  J.  S.  Clarke  and  P.  L.  Neal  Ready  for  Five  Mile  Race 
for  Gasoline  Machines 


Perhaps    the    long   spell    of    wet    weather 


preceding- 


Decora- 
tion Day  had  dampened  the  spirits  of  automobile  enthusiasts.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  attendance  was  but  small  although  the  newspapers  had 
announced  the  meet  for  some  time  before  it  came  off.  The  day  was 
ideal,  although  the  track  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  as  a  result  of 
the  wet  season  immediately  preceding  May  30th. 

What    was    to    have    been    the    star    event    never    came  off,    as 
the  actor  and  his   apparatus   were    both    "not    there."       Mr.    Pen- 
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nington  who,  with  his  war  automobile,  was  scheduled  to  favor 
the  spectators  with  a  mile-a-minute  exhibition,  was  sick  and  un- 
able to  be  there.  This  caused  considerable  disappointment,  as  this 
item  on  the  program  had  been  looked  forward  to  by  a  great 
many.  While  there  were  five  events  down  on  the  program,  only 
four  were  run  oft  The  first  race  was  for  gasoline  machines, 
one  Duryea  and  two  Autocars.  P.  L.  Neal  drove  the  Duryea 
while  J.  K.  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Clarke  operated  the  Autocars.  Dr. 
Clark  also  entered  with  an  Autocar.  Just  after  starting,  however,  the 
latter  machine,  for  some  reason  would  not  move,  and  was  practically 
out  of  the  race.  The  race  was  won  by  J.  K.  Clarke,  his  time  being 
1 1.47. 2.  The  winner  managed  to  take  the  lead  from  the  beginning 
and  kept  the  Duryea  machine  following  up,  as  it  was  not  possible  for 
it  to  pass,  the  track  on  either  side  being  treacherous.  It  was  purely 
a  case  of  follow  the  leader,  the  man  who  got  the  lead  being  easily  able 
to  keep  it. 

The  race  for  steam  vehicles  was  won  by  J.  A.  Wells,  in  a  Howard 
carriage.      He  competed  against  two  Locomobiles.     Time,  15.53.4. 

In  the  second  race  for  gasoline  machines,  Duryea' s  three-wheel- 
er beat  an  Autocar.  The  time  for  the  five  miles  for  the  Duryea  car 
was  10.45.4.  On  the  last  lap  this  carriage  covered  the  mile  in  2.2. 
Considering  the  track  this  was  a  good  performance. 

The  next  event  was  a  race  between  a  Duryea  and  an  Autocar.  The 
former  carriage,  driven  by  P.  L.  Neal,  won  easily,  the  Autocar  having 
to  withdraw  after  making  one  lap,  something  having  gone  wrong  with 
the  works.  When  the  machine  arrived  back  at  the  starting  place  the 
driver  discovered  that  it  was  lack  of  sufficient  gasoline  that  had  caused 
this  trouble.  Neal,  of  course,  had  it  all  his  own  way.  The  time  was 
12.8.2. 

The  promoters  of  the  races  were  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  and  were  disappointed  at  the  response  of  the  public. 
It  is  the  old  story — people  are  not  going  to  buy  automobiles  for  racing 
purposes.  Endurance  tests  show  something.  Races,  as  conducted  at 
Point  Breeze  and  many  other  places,  do  not  signify  much.  Then  again, 
the  matter  of  classification  seems  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far.  They 
are  all  automobiles,  whether  propelled  by  steam,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Their  objects  are  practically  the  same,  and  that  being  so,  they  should 
be  tried  as  self-propelled  carriages,  and  not  as  electric,  gasoline  or 
steam  carriages. 


Lemuel's  Struggle  With  The   New   Carriage 

//  £>AY,  paw  !  what  are  these  there  automobelly  things  I  jis  read 

^^     of  in  ther  '  Post ' — some  kinder  new  bote,  er  what?  " 

"  Give  it  up,  Cynthia,  mebbe  'tis.  I  dunno,  anyhow  ; 
we'll  ask  Johnny  when  he  comes  up  next  week.  Gosh,  but  we'll  be 
glad  ter  see  John  ergain,  won't  we.  Hasn't  been  hum  in  nigh  on  tew 
year. ' ' 

' '  Mus'  been  gettin'  good  pay  tew  buy  a  kerridge,  Lemuel.  Said 
he'd  send  it  up  this  week  so'st  be  here  when  he  cum.  Better  take 
Maud  S.  down  termorrer  in  the  demmykrat  and  bring  it  hum  sost'l 
be  reddy  fer  him.  P'raps  I'll  go  daown  tew  and  get  that  alpacky  I 
saw  las'  week. ' ' 

Thus  spake  the  venerable  parents  of  the  home-coming  John  Jarvis, 
who  had  gone  ' '  down  to  York  ' '  to  make  a  fortune  several  years  prev- 
ious, and  who  had  written  of  his  return  the  week  before.  John  was 
a  good  sort  of  a  chap  and  had  won  a  fair  position  in  the  city,  with  its 
attendant  remuneration.  Now  he  was  coming  home  for  a  little  visit  to 
see  the  folks  and  townspeople  in  general. 

The  next  morning  saw  Lemuel  and  Cynthia  in  the  democrat  driv- 
ing the  namesake  of  the  famous  trotter  to  the  Dunmore  station. 

' '  Has  that  kerridge  cum  fer  my  boy  Johnny,  yet  ?  Said  he'  d  sent 
one  and  it  orter  be  here  'bout  now." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jarvis,  came  this  morning,  and  you'll  find  it  in  the 
freight  house.  I'll  help  you  get  it  out  bimeby,  if  you  want.  Better 
look  it  over  first,"  and  he  winked  at  the  by-standers. 

Mr.  Jarvis  went  down  as  briskly  as  seventy-year-old  legs  with 
rheumatic  joints  could  carry  him.  Then  he  stepped  to  the  door  and 
called  : 

' '  Cynthy,  Cynthy,  hitch  that  ere  mare  and  cum  here.  Funnist 
lookin'  kerridge  I  ever  saw.  See  all  them  handles. ' '  Cynthia  had  ar- 
rived by  this  time,  "an'  this  ere  brake  wheel.  What  th'  blazes  dve 
'spose  they're  for." 

Then  he  walked  around  it  again,  growing  more  bewildered  and 
exasperated  at  every  turn. 

"  Either  Johnny's  gettin'  funny  notions  about  kerridges,  er  else 
they  cheated  him.  Nary  a  shaft  nor  a  coupler  to  put  'em  in.  Howd's 
he  calkerlate  to  hitch  in  the  horse,  I  want  ter  know.    Cynthia,  that  boy's 
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gone  plum  crazy,  but  I  'spose  we've  got  ter  get  the  thing  home  some- 
how. ' ' 

"  An'  see  ther  wheels — rubber  tires  and  wire  spokes  ;  'n  where' s 
ther  fifth  wheel  ;  how'd  they  turn  ther  wheels  anyhow.  See  all  the 
wheels  underneath,  too.  Mebbe  it's  a  new  fangled  thrashing  masheen 
he's  trying  to  s' prise  us  with,  callin'  it  a  kerridge.  Well,  here  goes 
for  home, ' '  and  he  gave  it  a  push  towards  the  door.  Just  then  the  sta- 
tion agent  appeared. 

"  You  go  back  up  your  horse.  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  we'll  run  it  out  of 
the  house. ' ' 

So  Maud  S.  was  backed  up,  and  Lemuel  prepared  to  lash  the  new 
vehicle  fast,  and  get  it  home  somehow. 

"  Back  up  here,  Maudie  !  Ho  there  ;  ho,  ho,  there.  Hold  him 
there,  Cynthia,  'n  I'll  lash  her  fast.  Don't  know  where  ter  tie  'cept 
the  ax',  but  that'll  do.  There  now,  Maudie,  git  up,  and  see  how  she 
goes." 

"Maudie"  took  a  few  steps;  took  up  the  slack  and  stopped. 
Pulled  kinder  hard,  and  she  wasn't  expecting  it.  Then  she  started 
again,  and  the  caravan  moved  slowly  along,  mother  Jarvis  driving,  and 
Lemuel  walking  to  see  how  things  went.  All  went  well  till  the  corner 
was  reached  and  Maudie  turned  toward  home.  But  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine didn't.  Kept  on  in  a  straight  line,  or  tried  to,  and  Maudie  de- 
cided to  stop  once  more. 

• '  Jumpin'  Jehosaphat,  how'm  I  goin'  to  get  this  darned  thing  home 
anyhow.  Johnny's  no  son  of  mine  if  he  put  this  up  here  tew  play  a 
joke  on  his  old  dad.  Pulls  like  a  locomotive — must  weigh  a  ton.  Now, 
how  can  I  turn  those  danged  wheels  anyhow,  sos't  steer  the  thing." 

"  Try  them  handles,  Lemuel,  p'raps  they  do  sumthin'.  Johnny 
always  did  like  a  lot  of  machinery,  you  know,"  piped  up  the  dutiful 
Cynthia,  and  Lemuel  climbed  into  the  carriage,  and  grabbed  the  brake 
wheel.  The  wheels  moved  as  he  turned,  much  to  the  dismay  of  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  whose  warning  shout  of  "  Stop  paw,  you're  twisting  the  wheels 
of  the  ax'  !  Both  wheels  seem  to  be  loose.  Oh,  dear  !  I  wisht  I  was 
hum,  an'  that  John  had  his  ol'  freight  car  down  in  York." 

"  Naw  thain't  nether,  Cynthia.  They'se  got  nimbal  jints  down 
there.  They  be  all  right,  an'  if  you'll  jes  chirrup  to  Maudie  a  little 
we'll  see  how  she  navigates.      Steddy  there,  now  we're  doin'  it." 

Father  Jarvis  soon  mastered  the  navigation  of  his  queer  craft  and, 
though  Maud  S.  worked  harder  than  she  had  for  months,  she  finally 
reached  home  with  the  tandem  vehicles,  and  the  new  one  was  properly 
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backed  ' '  into  place. ' '  John  came  the  next  day  and  heard  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  his  father  from  the  station  master  as  soon  as  he  landed. 
Hurrying  home,  he  was  met  with  ' '  Johnny,  what  kind  of  a  vehicle  is 
thot  you  sent  up  here.  Pretty  nigh  killed  the  ol'  mare,  to  say  nothin' 
of  yer  ma  an'  me  gettin'  the  dum  thing  home.  Ef  yer  ma  hadn't  er 
thot  an'  told  me  ter  try  an'  steer  with  them  handles  she  wouldn't  er 
been  hum  yet.  But,  say  Johnny,  she  does  steer  kinder  well  after  you 
know  how.  Wisht  I  could  fix  my  demmycrat  that  way.  But  where' s 
yer  shafts  ?  ' ' 

"Nevermind  shafts,  father,  don't  need 'em.  Got  any  gasoline 
in  the  house.  Well,  if  you'll  get  me  about  a  gallon  while  I  go  and 
see  ma  I'll  show  you  how  she  goes.    Don't  need  any  horse  with  that." 

"  Don't  need  a  horse.  Why,  say,  Johnny,  is  that  there  thing 
one  of  those  automobeeleys  I've  heard  of.  No  ;  don't  say  so.  Why, 
I'd  never  dared  drug  that  thing  hum  fer  fear  'twould  go  up  an'  me 
tew."  But  Johnny  had  gone,  been  welcomed  by  his  mother,  and  was 
returning  with  her  just  as  pa  Jarvis  came  on  the  scene  with  the  gaso- 
line. It  didn't  take  long  to  fill  his  tank,  oil  around  and  start  the 
motor. 

"  Climb  in  mother  and  father.  Now  we'll  ride  as  is  ride,"  but 
both  demurred,  so  he  drove  it  slowly  around  the  yard,  and  finally  in- 
duced them  to  get  aboard,  too.  It  didn't  take  long  to  get  them  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  now  both  Lemuel  and  Cynthia  can  talk 
automobile  as  well  as  anything  else,  and  they  often  laugh  at  their  ex- 
perience in  taking  Johnny's  machine  home. 


An  item  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  automobile  press  to  the 
effect  that  a  Copenhagen  chemist  had  discovered  a  process  for  manu- 
facturing, out  of  asphalt,  a  material  called  "solicium,"  which  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  rubber.  Consul  Freeman,  who  is  stationed  at  the 
city  named,  has  written  to  say  that  he  has  been  deluged  with  letters 
from  America  asking  for  particulars  regarding  this  discovery.  He 
adds  that  no  such  process  has  been  patented  or  discovered.  It  is  true 
a  chemist  named  Steenstrup  has  patented  a  process  for  making  soli- 
cium from  old  rubber  and  oil,  but  its  efficiency  as  a  substitute  for  rub- 
ber has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 


A  Touring  Carriage 


IT  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  present  recently  on  the  trial 
run  of  the  car  which  is  illustrated  herewith.  The  vehicle  was 
built  by  the  Automobile  Company  of  America,  on  special  order 
for  the  Automobile  Touring  Company  of  America.  It  is  painted 
Julian  red,  black  trimming,  and  called  "Red  Rover. ' '  It  has  three  seats 
and  rumble.  Three  persons  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  on 
each  of  the  seats,   they  being  ample  in  width.      As  will  be  seen,  the 
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wheel  base  is  unusually  long,  nine  feet  and  a  half.  The  frame  work 
is  of  a  most  substantial  character,  and  one  cannot  ride  in  the  car  with- 
out a  feeling  that  below  is  great  strength.  The  wheels  are  similar  to 
those  carried  on  the  "Gasmobile,"  made  by  the  same  company, 
and  are  equipped  with   Diamond  tires. 

The  engine  is  placed  between  the  rear  seat  and  rumble.  It  is 
one  of  the  standard  pattern  "Gasmobile"  12  horse-power  engines,  but 
with  a  little  larger  bore  and  stroke.  The  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
driving  axle  by  means  of  chains  and  sprockets,  one  on  either  side. 
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The  brakes  carried  are  very  efficient  indeed,  as  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated several  times  during  the  trial  run  referred  to.  Semi- 
elliptic  springs  are  carried  at  front  and  rear,  and  the  ease  of 
riding  is  very  noticeable.  She  runs  smoothly,  and  for  a  machine  of 
such  dimensions,  with  very  little  noise  indeed.  On  the  trial  spin 
an  average  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour  was  maintained,  carrying  a 
paying  load  of  1,753  pounds. 

All  those  who  participated  in  the  initial  run  were  highly  pleased 
at  the  performance.  The  run  was  from  the  city  to  Travers  Island, 
thence  to  New  Rochelle  and  Mamaroneck,  then  across  to  White 
Plains  ;  a  total  of  65  miles.      No  trouble  at  all  was  experienced. 

This  wagonette  is  running  almost  daily  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
to  various  interesting  points  around  New  York. 

That  the  vehicle  is  popular  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  car 
is  booked  for  almost  every  day.  One  trip  will  be  made  along  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  a  second  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  a  third  over  the  roads  of  Long  Island. 


Automobile  Club  of  America  Runs 

THE  run  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  to  Tuxedo,  N.  J., 
Saturday,  June  8,  was  not  as  satisfactory  in  some  ways  as  it 
should  have  been.  Only  seven  vehicles  participated  in  it, 
although  one  more  started  from  the  club  house  but  withdrew  on 
account  of  a  break-down  after  crossing  the  ferry.  The  day  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  the  rain  of  the  previous  night  having  laid  the 
dust,  and  freshened  the  air  considerably.  In  fact,  it  was  expected 
that  fully  fifteen  or  twenty  vehicles  would  leave  the  Plaza  for  the  37 
mile  journey,  and  there  was  considerable  surprise  when,  after  waiting- 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  beyond  the  time  appointed  to  start,  only  six 
vehicles  followed  the  pacemaker  up  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  mention  a  few  points  which  may  explain  why 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  runs  show  no  sign  of  increasing 
popularity.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  37-mile  run,  unless 
it  is  some  special  occasion,  is  apt  to  have  fewer  entries  than  a  shorter 
distance  will  bring  out.  By  some  special  occasion,  it  is  meant  that 
there  must  be  some  other  object  in  the  run  besides  a  mere  outing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  spring  of  1900  the  club  run  to  Phila- 
delphia brought  out  a  great  many  starters  because  it  had  been  looked 
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forward  to  and  heralded  as  a  special  event,  the  results  of  which  would 
be  noted.  The  same  distance  to  be  traveled  merely  as  an  outing 
would  arouse  enthusiasm  in  very  few. 

Another  reason  that  may  be  assigned  for  an  apparent  decline  in 
popularity  this  spring,  is  that  some  of  the  club's  well-known  automo- 
bilists  are  away  from  the  city,  and  as  was  the  case  on  June  8,  some 
were  opening  up  their  country  houses.  There  were,  however,  plenty 
of  owners  of  carriages  who  were  in  New  York  City  and  who  would 
have  taken  part  in  the  Tuxedo  journey  had  they  felt  disposed  to  do  so. 

What  may  be  the  chief  reason  for  the  club's  not  having  a  larger 
showing,  is  that  the  members  at  large  were  a  little  in  doubt,  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  run  to  New  Haven,  as  to  when  and  where  the 
next  one  would  be  held.  It  would  have  been  wise  had  the  club  issued 
a  notice  immediately  to  members  announcing  the  giving  up  of  the 
New  Haven  run  and  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  next 
objective  point  would  be  Tuxedo.  Then,  later  on,  when  the  circular 
describing  the  Tuxedo  run  was  sent,  members  would  already  have 
made  their  plans  for  it  and  the  circular  would  be  no  surprise,  and  in 
fact  to  those  that  were  looking  for  it,  would  have  been  most  welcome. 
The  suspense  during  the  interim  of  the  abandoned  New  Haven  run 
and  receiving  the  notice  of  the  Tuxedo  run  probably  caused  a  number 
of  autoists  to  make  plans  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  when  the 
Tuxedo  announcement  was  received.  Such  things  as  these  are  little 
details  in  club  management  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Another  detriment  to  runs  previously  held  by  the  club,  has  been 
the  lack  of  proper  directions  for  reaching  the  terminus.  The  Runs 
and  Tours  Committee  this  year,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Dave 
H.  Morris,  commenced  a  popular  innovation  by  distributing  maps  of 
the  route,  accompanied  by  directions,  names  of  streets,  towns,  etc., 
passed  through,  but  although  the  wording  of  the  instructions  has  in 
some  cases  been  complete,  in  others  it  has  been  the  reverse.  The 
directions  for  the  Tuxedo  run  fulfilled  the  mission  in  a  way  that  left 
no  room  for  complaint  except  from  those  who  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  towns  through  which  the  route  was  laid.  The  line  of  travel  should 
have  been  described  more  comprehensively.  It  is  always  difficult  for 
the  informed  to  describe  anything  that  will  make  the  uninformed  fully 
enlightened  ;  bur  this  must  be  done  if  the  printed  directions  for  the 
club  runs  are  to  thoroughly  fulfill  their  intended  mission. 

As  an  example  of  how  a  few  extra  words  would  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  explaining  a  matter,  the  following  is   cited.      One   of  the 
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clauses  in  the  club's  directions  to  Tuxedo  read  :  "  Arriving  at  Hack- 
ensack,  turn  to  right  on  Main  Street  and  follow  Main  Street  five  or  six 
blocks  to  Passaic  Street  ;  then  turn  left, ' '  etc.  The  difficult  part  was 
to  find  Passaic  Street,  for  many  of  the  streets  passed  were  not  named, 
and  the  automobilist,  passing  quickly  at  each  corner,  would  wonder 
whether  he  had  reached  Passaic  Street  or  had  already  passed  it.  Then 
to  add  another  complication,  it  may  be  said  that  Passaic  Street  was 
five  or  six  blocks  away  on  one  side  and  probably  eight  or  ten  on  the 
other,  some  streets  not  continuing  across  Main  Street.  Had  it  been 
mentioned  that  Passaic  Street  had  a  number  of  conspicuous  signs  on 
the  corner,  which  any  automobilist  could  not  fail  to  see,  in  marked 
contrast  with  a  lack  of  identification  of  other  streets,  no  feeling  of  ap- 
prehension would  have  been  felt  by  anyone  that  Passaic  Street  had 
already  been  passed. 

Then  again,  another  clause  in  the  directions  read  :  "  In  Suffern, 
turn  left  across  the  Erie  Railroad  tracks,  and  follow  road  parallel  to 
track,"  etc.  As  the  railroad  tracks  come  in  sight  a  long  distance 
from  Suffern,  automobilists  might  wonder  when  and  where  they  should 
cross  the  track.  Had  the  directions  mentioned  that  after  reaching  the 
railroad  track,  continue  on  same  road  for  several  miles  until  Suffern  is 
reached  and  then  cross  the  tracks  just  above  the  station,  etc.,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  explicit,  and  have  prevented  considerable  guessing 
on  the  part  of  at  least  two  automobilists  that  the  writer  knows  of. 

Were  it  possible  for  all  machines  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  one  in 
advance,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  finding  one's  way  to 
the  objective  point  ;  but  unless  club  runs  are  conducted  positively  by 
rule  so  far  as  following  the  pace  is  concerned,  more  comprehensive 
descriptions  of  the  route  than  have  yet  appeared  must  be  furnished. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  pacemaker  knows  the  way,  and  does 
not  go  too  fast  for  all  to  keep  up  with  him,  no  one  will  lose  the  trail  ; 
but,  were  this  idea  carried  through,  the  run  on  account  of  some 
machines  being  so  slow  or  uncertain  in  action  would  necessarily  be  so 
uninteresting  that  few  would  find  pleasure  enough  in  it  to  take  part, 
unless  it  were  a  short  distance  or  through  some  thickly  populated 
district  where  no  machine  could  be  let  out  faster  than  a  reasonable 
limit. 

Concerning  the  pacing,  as  laid  down  by  the  recent  resolution  of 
the  Boaid  of  Governors  of  the  A.  C.  of  A.  and  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fact  that  a  pace  is  to  be 
followed  will  deter  some  who  like  to  speed  from  going  on  a  club  run. 
These  do  not  like  to  trail  behind  some  other  vehicle,  and  take  the 
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dust  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  enough  who  feel  this  way  to  cause, 
in  the  long  run,  a  serious  inroad  into  the  numbers  that  will  take  part  ; 
and  the  fact  that  following  a  pace  will  suit  the  majority  of  those  on 
pleasure  bent  on  club  runs  has  caused  a  general  feeling  of  approval  of 
the  pacing  rule. 

Those  taking  part  in  the  Tuxedo  run  were  :  Cornelius  J.  Field  and 
George  Isham  Scott  on  an  8  horse-power  De  Dion-Bouton,  new  type 
machine,  with  the  motor  in  front.  These  gentlemen  acted  as  pace- 
makers and  they  had  the  fastest  machine.  A  mechanic  was  on  the 
rumble.  Dave  H.  Morris  and  friend  were  on  an  Electric  Vehicle 
gasoline  machine  ;  William  A.  Hall  and  friend  occupied  a  Winton  ; 
Samuel  H.  Valentine  and  his  brother,  and  Kenneth  A.  Skinner  and 
Malcolm  W.  Ford  each  occupied  a  5  horse-power  De  Dion-Bouton  ; 
George  B.  Goldschmidt  and  friend  were  in  a  Winton.  Jefferson  Sel- 
igman  and  friend  drove  an  Electric  Vehicle  gasoline  machine.  R.  H. 
White  with  P.  H.  Deming  was  in  a  White  Steam  Carriage.  Isaac 
Stern  with  his  son  joined  the  party  at  Tuxedo  in  a  Panhard-Levassor, 
he  having  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Nyack. 

Mr.  Field  continued  as  pacemaker  on  the  outward  journey  until 
the  Fort  Lee  hill  was  half  over,  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Skinner  on  account  of  Mr.  Scott's  desire  to  stop  until  it  was  seen  that 
all  vehicles  were  on  the  way.  Only  one  member  of  the  party, 
Mr.  Goldschmidt,  was  found  to  be  in  trouble  with  his  machine, 
and  he  dropped  out.  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Scott  then  followed 
the  trail  and  easily  overtook  the  bunch.  Mr.  Scott  had 
charge  of  the  general  management  of  the  run  and  made  an 
agreeable  director.  All  arrived  at  the  clubhouse  at  Tuxedo  except 
Mr.  Goldschmidt.  There  were  some  hills  on  the  way  that  severely 
tested  all  machines.  The  luncheon  party  was  unusually  sociable  and 
afterwards  a  little  time  was  spent  under  the  sponsorship  of  Tuxedo 
members  visiting  some  of  the  features  of  the  place,  such  as  the  trout 
preserves  and  court- tennis  building. 

On  the  return  journey  Mr.  F^ield  and  Mr.  Scott  took  the  lead  and 
kept  it  to  the  ferry,  making  the  thirty-six  miles  and  a  half  in  about 
one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes.  Mr.  White  arrived  second  at 
the  ferry,  just  missing  the  boat  that  the  leader's  car  caught.  Mr. 
Skinner  was  next,  taking  the  same  boat  with  Mr.  White,  and  others 
followed  at  longer  intervals.  Considering  everything,  the  run  was  a 
success,  but  to  make  these  occasions  more  generally  attractive  they 
should  perhaps  be  planned  more  in  a  way  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
average  autoist  to  engage  in. 


Touring  Car  of  the  Autocar  Company 

A  i  ^HE  touring  carriage  shown  herewith  was  built  by  the  Autocar 
Company  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan,  Secretary 
of  the  company.  Previous  to  the  building  of  this  carriage 
Mr.  Morgan  had  been  abroad  and  studied  foreign  vehicles.  Being  an 
enthusiast  and  having  practical  ideas  as  to  what  a  motor  vehicle  should 
be,  he  decided  to  have  one  built  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  the 
carriage  illustrated  is  the  result. 

The  car  is  fitted  with  two  of  the  company's  standard  motors  side 
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by  side  and  mounted  on  the  front,  being  covered  with  a  bonnet  as  in 
French  practice.  Each  cylinder  is  of  4-inch  bore  and  has  a  stroke  of 
4  inches. 

The  crank  shaft,  2  to  1  gear,  and  in  fact  all  moving  parts  of  the 
engine  are  incased  in  aluminum  and  in  this  way  are  protected  from 
dust  and  dirt.  Lubrication  of  the  various  parts  is  effected  by  a 
Lunkenheimer  multiple  oiler.      This   is  a  special   feature  and  quite  a 
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valuable  one.  One-quarter  inch  copper  tubes  are  used  for  conveying 
the  oil  to  the  various  parts.  This  is  fitted  to  the  dash  and  a  sight-feed 
attached  to  each  drip,  so  that  the  driver  can  see  from  his  seat  exactly 
the  amount  of  oil  going  to  each  part  of  his  engine. 

The  sparking  device  is  of  the  Autocar  Company' s  standard  type. 
The  mechanical  vibrator  used  is  the  patent  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Clarke,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  embodies  features  which  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  miss  an  explosion,  regardless  of  the  high  speed  of  the 
motor.  The  motor  runs  normally  at  about  900  to  1,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  but  can  be  speeded  up  by  a  button  on  the  floor  to  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  button  controls  the  spark  lead  and  at 
the  same  time  controls  the  throttle  on  the  vaporizer.  The  vaporizer 
is  entirely  automatic,  giving  the  exact  amount  of  air  and  gasoline  at 
all  speeds  of  the  engine.  The  transmission  device  is  on  the  usual 
slide  gear  principle,  with  an  interlocking  device,  which  prevents  the 
gears  from  moving  out  of  mesh  when  the  clutch  is  applied  and  vice 
versa. 

Under  the  front  seat  are  two  tanks  for  holding  gasoline  and 
water.  These  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  about  200  miles  over  the 
average  road.  The  batteries  are  located  under  one  of  the  rear  seats 
and  three  cells  are  all  that  are  used  while  running,  although  the  bat- 
teries are  put  up  in  two  sets  with  a  two-point  switch,  so  that  should 
the  batteries  become  exhausted  while  out  in  the  country  a  new  set  of 
batteries  can  be  thrown  on  instantly  by  moving  the  lever  from  one 
point  of  the  switch  to  the  other. 

A  very  large  and  effective  radiator  is  placed  under  the  rear  seats 
at  the  back  of  the  carriage  and  in  such  a  position  where  the  full  force 
of  the  air  strikes  the  flanges. 

The  front  and  rear  axles  are  13^ -inch  forged.  The  wheels  are  32 
inches  in  diameter,  i^-inch  wood  spokes,  with  3^ -inch  Dunlop  de- 
tachable tires,  specially  made  for  this  particular  car.  The  hubs  of 
these  wheels  are  made  of  cast  steel  of  the  French  military  type.  The 
carriage  has  a  seating  capacity  of  seven  people  comfortably.  The 
back  portion  of  the  tonneau  body  shown  on  machine  illustrated  can 
be  removed,  if  necessary,  for  racing  purposes  or  for  carrying  trunks 
or  camping  outfits  when  but  three  passengers  are  carried.  There  are 
two  sets  of  brakes,  one  brake  attached  to  the  countershaft  (or  com- 
pensating shaft),  the  other  brakes  being  applied  directly  to  the  rear 
wheels.  The  engines  are  so  arranged  in  the  front  of  the  carriage  that 
by  simply  removing  the  hood  everything  can  be  gotten  at  with  ease. 
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A  centrifugal  pump  forces  the  circulation  of  the  water  through  the 
engine  to  the  radiator  and  from  the  radiator  back  to  the  tank  under 
the  seat.  This  pump  is  driven  by  a  belt  off  the  flywheel,  and  has  a 
tightening  device  whereby  the  slack  of  the  belt  can  be  taken  up  almost 
instantly.  Wheel  steering  is  used,  with  the  usual  worm  and  worm 
gear.  The  frame  of  the  carriage,  which  carries  the  body,  transmission 
device  and  motors,  is  made  of  2^ -inch  angle  iron.  All  nuts  and  bolts 
are  cotter  pinned  and  lock  nutted,  thus  insuring  freedom  from  trouble 
caused  by  their  working  loose. 


Front  View  with  Bonnet  Removed 


Several  sets  of  sprockets  are  included  in  the  equipment  of  this 
carriage,  so  that  speeds  can  be  changed,  giving  a  variation  of  from  2 
to  31  miles  per  hour.  Each  part  of  the  car  is  well  thought  out  and 
carefully  considered,  and  after  many  trial  trips  it  has  been  pronounced 
a  success. 

It  was  built  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  New  York 
and  Buffalo  endurance  trials  and  also  the  races  which  are  to  be  held 
during  automobile  week  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 


Some  Automobile  Experiences 

ON  March  13,  before  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Mr.  H.  Edmunds,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  read  a  paper 
having  the  above  title,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  the 
following  abstract  from  it  : 

My  first  experience  with  motor  cars  began  in  1897,  with  a  De 
Dion  tricycle,  with  its  air-cooled  cylinder,  electrical  ignition,  surface 
carbureter,  and  control  effected  by  varying  the  mixture,  or  altering 
the  period  of  firing,  or  not  firing  at  all.  The  experience  gained  was 
certainly  very  useful  ;  and  I  think  that  any  man  who  can  comfortably 
manage  a  De  Dion  tricycle  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  mastering  all 
petrol  motors  and  explosion  engines.. 

Governing — The  alteration  of  the  mixture,  however,  for  purposes 
of  varying  the  speed  is  not  desirable.  There  is  only  one  proper  mix- 
ture when  true  combustion  takes  place,  when  there  is  an  .absence  of 
smell,  and  when  you  attain  the  best  results.  The  excess  of  air  or  ex- 
cess of  petrol  often  causes  great  annoyance  to  the  public,  owing  to  the 
smell.  As  is  well  known,  if  you  take  an  ordinary  pafafhne  lamp  and 
turn  your  flame  too  high  you  produce  soot,  have  less  light,  and  cause 
a  smell,  owing  to  incomplete  combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
get  just  the  proper  adjustment,  you  obtain  the  maximum  light,  and 
combustion  is  entirely  odorless.  Turn  the  flame  too  low  and  you  again 
have  incomplete  combustion,  accompanied  by  the  distillation  of  nox- 
ious vapors.  I  therefore  think  that  this  mode  of  governing  an  engine 
by  varying  the  mixture  is  very  undesirable,  and  the  constant  mixture 
engines — such  as  the  Daimler,  with  a  centrifugal  governor,  which  en- 
tirely cuts  off  the  charge  instead  of  varying  the  mixture — are,  from 
this  point  alone,  very  much  better  than  the  other  type  of  engines. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  improvements  in  engines,  but  I  think 
the  right  direction  for  the  governing  of  an  explosion  engine  will  be, 
not  by  varying  the  mixture,  as  in  the  De  Dion  type,  and  not  by  cut- 
ting out  a  cylinder  or  cylinders  as  in  the  Daimler,  which  is  apt  to  give 
an  intermittent  turning  movement,  though  probably  very  economical 
as  regards  the  consumption  of  petrol,  but  we  must  seek  to  govern  by 
varying  the  compression  according  to  the  work  demanded  from  the 
engine,  keeping  our  mixture  of  petrol  and  air  constant,  but  altering 
the  amount  of  mixture  according  to  the  demand. 

Ignition— -The   ignition   or  firing  question  is  one  of  considerable 
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importance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  differences  are  caused  by 
firing — greater  than  some  people  recognize — and  it  is  important  that 
the  firing  occurs  at  the  proper  moment.  In  electric  ignition  this  is 
comparatively  easily  arranged  for.  By  moving  the  commutator  you 
can  advance  or  retard  the  sparking.  In  the  tube  ignition,  however, 
the  conditions  are  different.  You  have  practically  a  fixed  point  only 
at  which  you  can  fire,  this  point  being  due,  among  other  things,  to  the 
temperature  of  the  tube,  the  distance  of  the  Bunsen  burner  from  the 
end,  the  thickness  of  the  platinum,  and  the  amount  of  compression  of 
the  mixture.  As  is  well  known,  the  makers  often  spend  a  considerable 
time  in  arriving  at  exactly  the  best  results  and  conditions,  and  I  main- 
tain that  these  conditions  are  only  approximately  the  best,  and  very 
often  are  a  mean  rather  than  the  maximum.  If  you  fire  too  early  with 
tube  ignition,  you  are  apt  to  have  a  bad  back-stroke  in  starting  your 
engine.  Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as,  after  lighting  the  burners, 
seeing  that  they  are  in  good  condition  and  working  properly,  to  then 
momentarily  turn  them  down,  slightly  cooling  the  tube,  and  thus  mak- 
ing it  fire  a  little  later  and  getting  rid  of  the  shock.  In  electric  igni- 
tion all  this  is  under  most  complete  control.  You  set  your  commuta- 
tor to  fire  late,  which  enables  you  to  start  your  engine  with  great  com- 
fort, and  then  you  can  regulate  the  firing  earlier  until  you  get  to  the 
best  condition.  In  engines  with  two  or  more  cylinders,  if  care  be  not 
taken,  one  may  get  a  sort  of  mean,  instead  of  the  maximum,  due  to 
the  contacts  on  the  commutators  not  being  in  the  exact  position  to 
produce  the  best  results  in  each  cylinder. 

Batteries — All  things  considered,  I  think  the  secondary  battery 
or  accumulator  has  most  to  commend  it,  especially  where  you  have  a 
convenient  source  for  recharging  available.  The  voltage  with  lead 
couple  is  about  two  volts,  and  two  couples  or  four  volts  are  generally 
enough,  though  it  is  well  to  have  a  little  extra  pressure  in  hand.  The 
low  pressure  current  from  the  battery  is  transformed  into  high  pres- 
sure in  the  induction  coil,  the  ordinary' type  with  vibrating  contact 
maker  being  probably  the  simplest  and  best.  The  current  to  the 
primary  is  interrupted  or  completed  by  means  of  passing  through  a 
commutator  attached  to  the  cam-shaft,  and  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
is  similar  to  the  one  I  have  on  my  car  "  Rhoda,"  which  consists  of 
two  piston  spring  plugs  similar  co  the  contacts  in  the  bayonet  holder 
of  a  Swan  lamp,  though  rather  larger,  which  are  screwed  into  the 
metal  cog  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  cam-shaft,  making  moving  contacts, 
which  revolve  against  brass   surfaces  which  are  imbedded  in  a  disc  or 
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plate  of  vulcanized  fibre  held  up  against  them,  and  from  which  sur- 
faces are  connected  to  the  several  wires,  according  whether  you  have 
one,  two  or  more  cylinders  to  the  respective  terminals  of  the  induction 
coils.  Thus,  as  the  cam-shaft  revolves,  these  moving  contact  pistons 
make  and  break  on  the  several  stationary  contacts,  and  the  firing  is 
produced  at  the  required  period  by  rocking  to  and  fro  the  vulcanized 
fibre  disc  carrying  them.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  no  additional 
revolving  parts,  and  I  found  in  practice  that  the  contacts  keep  them- 
selves clean  by  their  alternately  passing  over  the  fibre  and  metallic 
surfaces. 

Ignition  Plugs — Speaking  of  firing  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
plugs.  One  might  say  that  their  name  is  legion.  I  have  used  with 
considerable  success  both  the  ordinary  De  Dion  and  the  Reclus  plugs, 
and  also  a  form  employed  in  the  Decauville.  This,  though  rather 
more  delicate  than  the  shorter  ones,  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
and  readily  repaired  in  the  event  of  the  porcelain  fracturing.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  many  porcelains  break  away  when  first  used,  but  if 
they  survive  their  infancy  their  length  of  life  seems  to  be  indefinitely 
prolonged,  and  I  have  very  little  trouble  through  these  breaking  down. 

Tubes — In  some  cases  a  platinum  tube  probably  gives  out  before 
its  time  in  consequence  of  tin,  solder,  lead  or  some  softer  metal  being 
accidentally  brought  into  contact  with  the  platinum,  causing  it  to  alloy 
and  melt  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  There  is  also  a  tend- 
ency for  platinum  to  become  very  brittle  and  friable  when  heated  in 
the  presence  of  carbon,  and  carbon  is  often  formed  in  the  tubes 
through  the  burning  of  oil  used  for  lubrication  getting  in  from  the 
cylinder. 

Position  of  Phigs — As  to  the  better  position  for  the  plugs,  at  the 
top  or  side  of  the  cylinder,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  latter 
being  better.  At  the  top,  one  is  apt,  in  the  event  of  excess  of  oil,  to 
get  the  plug  splashed  and  practically  short-circuited  through  the  car- 
bon formed.  I  have  several  times  had  rather  interesting  experiences 
in  this  relation.  Recently,  in  running  to  Richmond,  in  consequence 
of  the  greasy  condition  of  the  road,  I  was  proceeding  cautiously, 
mostly  on  one  cylinder.  The  result  was  that  the  forward  cylinder, 
probably  having  a  little  too  much  oil,  got  the  plug  covered,  so  that 
when  I  started  into  Richmond  Park  and  wanted  both  cylinders,  I 
found  the  engine  would  not  pull.  On  removing  a  plug  I  saw  what 
the  trouble  was,  cleaned  it,  replaced  it,  and  set  off  again,  and  again  in 
a  few  minutes  I  found  she  would  not  pull.     There  was  evidently  too 
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much  oil  in  the  cylinder,  and  as  I  had  not  time  to  bother  about  clear- 
ing the  oil  or  again  cleaning  the  plugs,  I  lighted  the  tubes.  This  soon 
showed  what  the  trouble  was,  the  engines  going  well,  but  throwing 
out  dense  thick  smoke  from  the  exhaust  during  the  burning  of  the 
lubricating  oil.  After  the  smoke  had  ceased,  the  oil  being  cleared 
away,  I  turned  on  the  electric  ignition,  closed  down  the  burners,  and 
everything  ran  satisfactorily,  showing  that  where  you  have  both  tube 
and  electric,  you  can,  as  in  this  case,  very  often  clear  your  plugs  by 
continued  explosions,  which  explosions,  however,  if  the  electric  is  in- 
terfered with,  cannot  take  place  until  the  plug  is  cleared. 

Now  these  plugs  were  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  plugs  in 
my  old  car  ' '  Rhoda ' '  have  been  put  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by 
the  burners  (at  the  side),  I  having  done  entirely  away  with  the  burn- 
ers in  this  case.  I  have  not  had  a  single  instance  of  ceasing  to  fire, 
even  with  excess  of  oil,  when  I  have  purposely  tried  to  get  these  con- 
ditions. I  think  from  every  point  of  view — control,  safety  from  fire, 
readiness  to  start,  higher  efficiency,  etc. — the  verdict  must  be  in  favor 
of  electric  ignition.  There  is  nothing  very  mysterious  about  maintain- 
ing the  electrical  conditions  in  good  order.  The  troubles  that  arise 
are  generally  small,  unsuspected  faults — often  a  loose  screw  giving  a 
faulty  contact  is  more  to  blame  than  anything  else.  The  earth  return, 
by  which  I  mean  the  contact  from  the  frame  or  mass  of  the  metal  either 
to  the  contact  or  to  the  induction  coil  for  the  high  tension  spark,  is 
often  an  unsuspected  source  of  trouble  ;  and  a  very  good  practice  on 
the  earth  return  is  to  use  a  bare  copper  wire  without  insulation.  This 
can  always  be  seen  and  traced,  it  is  distinct  from  insulated  wires,  and 
it  is  an  additional  safeguard  if  the  wire  be  soldered  so  as  to  have  a 
complete  metallic  contact,  rather  than  allowing  for  screwing  or  jam- 
ming up,  which  may  become  untightened,  and  which  may  be  rendered 
useless  by  oil  or  dirt  creeping  in. 

Stopping  and  Starting  Engi?ie — Another  advantage  of  electric 
ignition  is  that  under  suitable  conditions  you  can  stop  and  start  your 
engine  without  having  recourse  to  turning  by  hand.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  arrange  that  before  the  stopping  of  the 
engine  you  open  your  battery  circuit.  This  causes  the  firing  to  cease. 
Meanwhile  the  momentum  of  the  fly  wheel  will  cause  an  explosive 
charge  to  be  drawn  in.  This  is  not  exploded,  but  when  the  pistons 
come  to  rest  it  remains  in  some  cases  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  by  means  of  a  separate  firing  key  to  fire  the  right 
cylinder  and  the  engine  is  started  up.    Some  care,  however,  is  required 
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in  performing  this  operation.  First  to  fire  the  proper  cylinder  (or  else 
the  tendency  is  to  start  the  engine  backward).  Second,  to  be  careful 
that  an  overcharge  of  mixture  in  the  silencer  is  not  fired,  as  this  may 
produce  unpleasant  results,  such  as  the  bursting  of  the  silencer.  By 
properly  venting  the  exhaust,  however,  very  little  risk  need  be  run  in 
this  direction. 

Water  Circulation — In  order  to  get  good  results  in  a  petrol  en- 
gine, you  must  keep  it  cool,  and  the  water  circulation  must  be  thor- 
ough. On  my  Daimler  car  "  Rhoda  "  (the  only  one  that  was  in  the 
thousand-miles  trial,  numbered  A12),  nearly  all  the  troubles  and  an- 
noyances have  been  due  to  faulty  water  circulation.  Pumps  are  all 
very  well  so  long  as  they  act,  but  they  are  an  additional  source  of 
trouble  to  look  after  and  keep  running.  In  winter  time,  too,  the  whole 
apparatus  may  freeze  up.  This,  however,  can  be  provided  against 
either  by  emptying  out  the  water  (which  is  not  practicable  or  easy  to 
do  in  some  instances),  or  by  adding  from  20  per  cent,  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  by  bulk  of  good  commercial  glycerine  to  the  water.  This 
has  the  property  of  preventing  the  water  from  freezing  at  any  ordinary 
low  temperature  such  as  we  have  in  England  ;  and,  further  than  that, 
if  the  cistern  does  not  leak  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  use  is 
confined  to  the  water,  the  glycerine  remaining  behind,  so  you  can  add 
fresh  water  to  make  up  the  losses  in  this  way,  and  yet  retain  the  anti- 
freezing  properties  of  the  glycerine. 

When  ordering  my  new  car  "Antrona"  I  determined  to  try  the 
Estcourt  cooler.  I  have  not  had  five  minutes'  trouble  in  regard  to 
water  circulation,  and  I  have  used  it  over  many,  many  miles  of  travel. 

On  a  recent  run  between  here  and  Coventry,  a  distance  practically 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  on  very  heavy  roads,  the  water  consumed  was 
less  than  half  a  gallon.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of  cooler  is  that 
it  is  entirely  free  from  any  pump  and  quite  automatic  in  action.  A 
further  advantage  of  this  cooler  is  that  you  get  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth  through  the  circulation  in  cold  weather,  while  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable annoyance  from  the  heat  in  hot  weather.  The  advantage  of 
the  side  wings,  with  their  convenient  cupboards,  is  also  very  great, 
and  prevents  a  good  deal  of  draught  and  air  blowing  across  the  feet  in 
driving.  It  is  also  convenient  to  have  all  the  water  at  the  front,  and 
no  worry  as  to  looking  at  the  back  to  see  to  the  water  supply — not  to 
mention  the  greater  or  less  unsightliness  of  the  water  radiator  under 
the  rear  of  the  car,  where  it  is  often  the  practice  to  place  it. 

The  Clutch — In   sequence,  we   might  pass  on   from  the  engine  in 
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the  Daimler  through  the  clutch  to  the  speed  change  gear.  The  clutch 
is  a  most  valuable  feature  when  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  if 
carefully  adjusted  and  properly  understood  is  a  most  important  medi- 
um between  the  constant  speed  engine  and  the  variable  speed  gear. 
Learning  to  use  a  clutch  properly  is,  I  think,  akin  almost  to  the  deli- 
cate touch  required  in  playing  the  violin  ;  you  must  not  too  abruptly 
close  up  the  clutch.  It  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  jerk,  which  certainly 
does  your  chains  no  good,  and  produces  a  strain  through  all  the  mov- 
ing parts,  and  many  a  time,  by  partially  declutching,  allowing  the 
requisite  amount  of  slip  which  does  not  hold  back  the  car  nor  allow 
the  engine  to  get  its  full  revoltions,  will  often  enable  a  skilful  manipu- 
lator to  negotiate  roads  and  grades  without  changing  the  speed  gear. 
Different  motorists  have  different  methods  of  keeping  the  clutch  in 
good  order  ;  an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oil  keeps  the  leather  pliable 
and  soft,  while  a  puff  of  fuller's  earth  prevents  too  much  slipping 
through  grease  having  got  on  the  surfaces,  but  the  best  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  clutch  in  good  order  is  well  worth  while  discussing. 

Change  Speed  Gears — We  next  come  from  the  clutch  to  the 
speed  change  gears,  the  proper  manipulation  of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  for  the  novice  to  acquire,  while  the  results  make 
all  the  difference  as  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gears.  I  have  found  it 
best  to  completely  declutch  when  going  from  low  to  a  high  speed,  and 
very  often  in  going  from  a  high  to  a  low,  especially  when  ascending, 
to  slip  over  the  changes  without  declutching,  except  with  the  slightest 
relief  of  the  clutch  by  the  foot  synchronously  with  a  movement  of  the 
hand  on  the  levers. 

Sprockets  and  Chains — From  the  gear  we  pass  on  to  the  sprock- 
ets and  chains.  Keeping  a  chain  in  good  order  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. A  duplicate  set  of  chains  is  very  desirable,  and  a  capital 
method  of  keeping  them  in  excellent  order  if  a  car  is  in  regular  use  is 
to  wash  the  dirt  and  grease  out  with  paraffme  and  then  boil  in  Russian 
tallow.  A  good  method  of  doing  this  is  to  have  the  chain  suspended 
from  a  pulley  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  chain,  say  a  foot  or  so, 
submerged  in  a  bath  of  molten  tallow  ;  then,  by  carefully  rotating  the 
chain,  allowing  time  for  the  tallow  to  partially  run  back  and  set,  you 
get  that  complete  envelopment  of  the  grease  which  I  can,  from  expe- 
rience, say  adds  considerably  to  the  life  and  good  running  of  the  chain. 

Wheels  and  Tires — Without  considering  the  construction  of  the 
wheels,  we  will  at  once  go  from  them  to  the  tires.  We  may  divide 
rubber  tires  into  three  classes — the   solid,    pneumatic   and   compound. 
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For  comparatively  heavy  loads  moving  slowly  on  ordinary  roads,  the 
solid  has  much  to  commend  it,  but  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
high  speed  (twenty  miles  an  hour  and  upward)  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  the  pneumatic  were  a  necessity.  Pneumatie  tires,  however,  are 
attended  with  the  great  drawback  of  liability  to  puncture,  and  the  con- 
sequent and  annoying  delay  for  removal  and  repair  ;  also  on  greasy 
roads  and  under  certain  conditions  of  surface,  extra  care  is  required 
to  prevent  sideslip  with  the  pneumatic.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  film  of 
moisture  were  enclosed  between  the  surfaces  of  the  road  and  the  rub- 
ber, which  is  akin  to  that  produced  on  the  chemin  de  fer  glissant, 
where  advantage  is  taken  of  this  preoperty  of  a  heavy  body  floating 
on  a  film  of  water  for  purposes  of  transport,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  demoralizing  than  a  sideslip.  Every  other  condition  can  be  pro- 
vided for  ;  you  may  steer  to  a  nicety,  you  may  control  your  speed 
absolutely  with  powerful  brakes  or  accelerator,  but  ihe  sideslip  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent.  My  own  idea  is,  if  the  road  surface  be  uncertain, 
go  cautiously,  refrain  from  putting  the  brake  on  abruptly  (which  is 
often  very  difficult  when  you  are  going  down  hill  and  something  unex- 
pectedly crosses  your  path),  be  careful  as  to  your  steering  if  you  must 
suddenly  deflect  from  your  course  ;  sometimes  a  feint  of  a  movement 
in  the  direction  opposite  the  one  you  want  to  take,  dexterously  ap- 
plied, may  produce  an  artificial  sideslip  in  the  direction  you  want  to 
go,  and  prevent  mishap. 

On  my  new  car  I  had  Falconnet  compound  pneumatic  tires. 
These  gave  great  comfort  and  resiliency,  and  remarkable  freedom 
from  sideslip,  there  never  having  been  a  sideslip  on  this  car,  which  I 
think  is  very  remarkable,  seeing  I  have  driven  it  under  all  conditions 
of  weather  in  and  about  London  nearly  every  day  during  the  last 
winter.  The  tires  should  not  now  properly  be  called  pneumatics, 
because  I  had  the  air  tubes  removed  from  the  driving  wheels  since  my 
run  in  Scotland  last  August. 

I  had  a  somewhat  curious  experience  there.  The  off  driving 
wheel  tire  suddenly  jumped  from  its  groove  on  to  the  rim  while  travel- 
ing at  about  twenty  miles  an  hour,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
air  tube  deflating,  which  caused  the  wedgelike  pressure  which  helped 
to  keep  it  in  place  to  be  suddenly  removed.  Knowing  that  it  would 
probably  take  some  time  to  get  a  new  air  tube  from  France,  I  saw  the 
North  British  Rubber  Company  in  Glasgow,  who  suggested  substitut- 
ing for  the  air  tube  a  solid  section  of  vulcanized  rubber.  This 
appeared,    when  the  tire   was    put  into  position  again,    to    do    what 
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was  necessary  as  a  substitute  for  the  air  tube,  and  while  the  weight 
was  slightly  increased,  the  resiliency  was  not  much  affected,  but 
after  running  some  two  hundred  miles  I  noticed  the  tire  appeared  to 
be  very  much  flattened,  and  about  the  rim  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
brown  snuffy  looking  powder.  When  going  into  Barnard  Castle,  I 
felt  a  very  uncomfortable  bumping  movement,  though  not  goin^ 
rapidly,  and  on  stopping  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  tire  and  rim  of 
the  wheel  were  extremely  hot,  accompanied  with  a  powerful  smell  of 
burning  rubber.  I  went  slowly  into  Barnard  Castle,  and  removed  the 
tire,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  insertion  of  rubber  had 
powdered  itself  away  to  half  its  weight  and  thickness;  evidently  there 
had  been  considerable  creeping  between  the  two  tires,  accompanied 
by  considerable  heat  and  friction.  On  my  return  I  took  this  tire  to 
Paris,  relating  my  experience  to  Falconnet,  who  said  it  confirmed 
their  experience  that  it  was  not  feasible  at  anything  like  a  high  speed 
to  have  two  independent  solid  rubbers  enclosing  one  another;  hence 
they  developed  their  well-known  plain  compound  tire  as  distinct  from 
pneumatic,  in  which  the  interior  section  is  peculiarly  soft  and  resilient, 
and  the  outer  section  is  more  durable,  harder  and  resistant.  They 
converted  my  driving  wheel  tires  into  the  plain  compound,  and  I  have 
never  had  five  minutes  trouble  with  them  since.  Of  course,  my  speed 
has  never  been  excessive,  not  exceeding  twenty  to  twenty-j(ipur  miles 
an  hour,  but  often  conveying  a  load  of  thirty  or  more  hundredweight 
total. 

Valves — A  car  with  an  indifferent  valve  is  like  a  man  having 
asthma  who  is  going  to  run  a  race.  The  ordinary  Daimler  induction 
valve  has  on  its  spindle  two  nuts  and  a  spiral  steel  spring.  The  nuts 
limit  the  amount  of  opening  and  the  spring  closes  the  valve.  Now,  I 
have  often  experienced  a  stripping  of  the  nuts,  the  breaking  of  the 
end  of  the  spring,  the  sticking  of  the  valve  to  its  seat;  any  of  these  is 
a  serious  source  of  annoyance,  though  comparatively  trifling  in  itself, 
to  the  motorist. 

Petroletim  Spirit — I  find  a  good  method  of  keeping  the  burners  in 
order  when  flames  are  used  is  after  putting  out  the  flames  to  allow  the 
jet  of  unignited  petrol  to  issue  for  a  few  moments,  which  appears  to 
dissolve  and  wash  out  any  oily  or  carbon  matter  that  may  have  formed, 
and  which  would  otherwise  solidify  and  obstruct. 


The  Integral  Cylinder 

MANY  questions  are  asked  relative  to  advantages  of  gasoline 
motors  that  are  cast  integral  (cylinder,  valve  chamber,  head 
and  water  jacket)  and,  too,  there  is  much  criticism  on  an  in- 
closed base  and  light  constructed  motors, 

In  replying  to  these  questions  we  must  use  little  theory  and  a 
great  lot  of  practical  facts.  The  joint  of  the  head  can  be  made  tight 
with  packing,  but  what  a  trouble  to  remove  and  put  back  again.  If 
the  temperature  of  head  should  be  a  little  greater  than  the  cylinder 
(which  occurs  in  engines  with  small  water  connections  from  cylinder 
to  head  and  variable  loads)  your  packing  is  being  sawed  and  finally  a 
leaky  joint  occurs  through  difference  in  expansion.  If  your  joint  is 
ground  it  may  or  may  not  have  enough  metal  in  it  to  keep  it  from 
springing  with  explosions  of  motor.  There  is  danger  of  a  mite  of  dirt 
on  it  when  putting  together  springing  the  whole  joint,  besides 
various  other  more  trifling  causes.  Among  the  leading  automobile 
manufacturers  in  Europe  the  joint  has  entirely  disappeared,  which  in 
itself  is  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  not  satisfactory.  With  the 
cylinder  cast  integral  there  are  no  joints  to  speak  of,  and  it  makes  all 
the  other  combinations  more  simple. 

The  manufacturing  of  such  cylinders  on  the  other  hand  is  exceed- 
ingly tedious  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to 
produce  the  integral  cylinder  that  would  contain  proper  metal  com- 
bined with  skill  to  answer  requirements,  but  failure  has  generally  been 
the  result,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  among  them  Mohler  & 
De  Gress,  of  218  Albert  St.,  Long  Island  City,  who  have  mastered 
the  art  and  are  now  turning  out  motors  of  this  description  in  quanti- 
ties. They  claim  to  have  lightness,  tenacity  and  good  wearing  quali- 
ties. The  motors  are  certainly  excellent  specimens  of  workmanship 
and  have  given  surprisingly  good  results. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  looking  for  motors  with  a 
view  to  building  their  own  carriages  these  ought  to  be  especially 
welcome. 
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Transmission  Gears  of  Some  European  Cars 

UNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  any 
automobile  is  the  transmission  gear.  In  this  connection  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  publish  the  following  abstracts  from  a 
paper  presented  by  Herbert  Austin  before  the  Cycle  Engineer's  Insti- 
tute at  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  May  9,  1901.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  reprint  all  of  Mr.  Austin's  interesting  paper.  In  it  he 
takes  up  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  and  better  known  systems 
of  gear  transmission  and  compares  them.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
to  but  three  of  these,  the  well-known  Panhard  system,  also  the  De 
Dietrich  and  Renault.  As  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Panhard  ma- 
chines in  America  the  description  of  that  system  will  be  read  with 
special  interest.      By  way  of  introduction,  he  said  : 

The  motor  itself  has  been  generally  considered  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  a  self-propelled  vehicle,  but  the  idea  is  growing,  and  not 
without  good  reason,  especially  among  makers,  that  the  method  of 
transmitting  the  power  from  the  motor  to  the  driving  road  wheels  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  important.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  motor  itself  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection as  a  fixed  engine,  whereas  the  driving  gear  of  motor  cars  was, 
until  a  year  or  two  ago,  very  little  understood.  It  would  appear  to 
many  at  first  sight,  no  doubt,  a  very  simple  problem  to  design  an  effi- 
cient means  of  conveying  the  power  from  the  motor  to  the  road  wheels 
by  utilizing  one  of  the  many  well-known  forms  employed  in  ordinary 
practice,  but  it  is  only  after  a  year  or  two's  experience  that  makers 
and  users  begin  to  appreciate  the  many  drawbacks  there  are  attached 
to  the  use  of  any  of  the  systems  at  present  employed.  Each  and 
every  system  has  its  good  and  bad  points.  It  does  not  at  present  ap- 
pear possible  to  obtain  a  system  which  embodies  all  the  good  points 
and  which  has  none  of  the  bad  ones,  and  one  gets  bewildered  as  to 
what  good  points  to  make  use  of,  and  what  bad  points  to  put  up  with. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  give,  first,  a  brief  summary  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  essential  features  of  a  perfect  system  (I  use  the  term  in  a 
qualifying  sense  only),  and  then  examine  the  various  leading  systems, 
and  see  how  far  they  comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth. 

The  following  list  of  conditions  must  not  be  considered  as  arrang- 
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ed  arbitrarily  in  their  order  of  importance,  as  that  is  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

i.  Efficiency — By  efficiency  I  mean  economy  in  consumption  of 
power,  or,  in  other  words,  the  loss  which  results  in  conveying  the 
power  from  one  point  to  another.  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
(unless  there  is  very  good  reason  for  it)  it  is  folly  cutting  down  in 
weight  the  vital  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  carriage  to  make  it  light  and 
easy  to  force  along,  in  order  to  use  an  inefficient  system  of  transmis- 
sion which  needs  a  much  larger  and  heavier  motor  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case  to  overcome  the  heavy  loss  which  such  a  system  may 
involve.  I  have  placed  this  feature  first,  because  everything  on  a 
motor  carriage  has  to  be  cut  down  to  a  very  narrow  margin  of  safety, 
dimensions  being  largely  gathered  from  experience  of  what  will  only 
just  take  the  strains  each  part  has  to  stand,  any  allowance  as  a  factor 
of  safety  being  practically  nil.  Therefore  a  perfect  system  should 
consume  the  very  least  amount  of  power  possible  in  order  that  as 
much  margin  as  practicable  may  be  allowed  in  the  strength  of  all  vital 
parts,  and  not  necessitate  a  larger  motor  or  the  use  of  more  motive 
power  than  is  really  required  for  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  road 
wheels. 

2.  Adaptability — I  mean  its  use  without  in  any  way  detracting 
from  or  interfering  with  the  other  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  perfect  road 
carriage.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  might  be  very 
much  disinclined  to  use  what  might  otherwise  be  a  very  good  gear,  if 
it  interfered  very  much  with  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  or  appear- 
ance of  the  car,  or  necessitated  the  placing  of  the  motor  and  other 
parts  in  such  positions  as  would  prevent  their  being  easily  got  at  for 
examination  and  repairs. 

3.  Simplicity — This  feature  is  one  which  will  appeal  largely  to  the 
non- mechanical  users  of  motor  cars,  and  even  a  mechanic's  interest  in 
an  intricate  and  complicated  piece  of  mechanism  soon  wanes,  when  he 
finds  out  that  each  extra  part  is  only  so  much  more  trouble,  annoy- 
ance, and  expense.  It  is  an  essential  feature  which  may,  however,  be 
easily  carried  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  a  disadvantage,  and  is  more 
to  be  considered  in  combination  with  other  desirable  features  than 
possibly  any  other.  Nothing  is,  for  instance,  simpler  than  having  just 
one  direct  speed  on  to  the  driving  wheels,  but  this  is  only  possible  with 
an  electric  or  steam  driven  car,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  question  on  a 
carriage  driven  by  any  internal  combustion  motor  at  present  known. 
Simplicity  no  doubt  means  economy  in  first  cost — that  is,  if  it  does  not 
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require  a  more  expensive  motor  and  adjuncts — and  so  will  always  be 
an  important  factor  in  cheap  cars. 

4.  Lightness — As  pointed  out  in  feature  No.  1,  lightness  is  a  sine 
qua  non  of  each  and  every  part  of  a  car,  so  that  it  must  be  carefully 
considered  in  deciding  on  what  system  to  adopt.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  more  favored  by  those  wanting  a  very  light  car  than  those  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  little  more  weight  and  perhaps  less  expense 
and  greater  durability.  To  obtain  the  best  results  in  this  direction 
aluminum  must  be  used  wherever  practicable,  and  as  this  metal  is 
still  dear  and  difficult  to  manipulate,  it  means  some  sacrifice  on  the 
score  of  cheapness,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  adopted  on  low- 
priced  cars. 

5.  Durability — This  is  an  increasingly  important  feature  of  every 
part  of  a  car.  A  few  years  back,  when  the  present  automobile  move- 
ment was  in  its  infancy,  no  one  was  much  concerned  as  to  how  long  a 
car  would  last,  but  now  that  the  first  flush  is  over  users  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  what  may  be  a  cheap  car  in  first  cost  may  be  a 
very  dear  one  before  it  has  run  many  thousands  of  miles.  It  does  not 
follow  that  to  be  durable  a  gear  must  be  very  simple,  although  this  is 
a  generally  accepted  axiom,  but  its  chief  hope  of  a  long  existence,  I 
think,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  action  by  which  the  speed  change 
operates  the  material  of  which  the  various  parts  are  made,  and  the 
way  it  is  protected  from  the  dirt  and  dust. 

6.  Manipulation — This  feature  may  be  looked  at  in  two  ways.  It 
may  be  considered  purely  as  to  the  amount  of  effort  or  care  required 
to  operate  the  speed  changes,  or  as  to  the  general  handiness  in  relation 
to  repairs  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  attention  and  care  in  general. 

7.  Cheapness — I  have  placed  this  feature  last,  because  I  mean  by 
cheapness  the  first  cost  ;  its  ultimate  cost  or  cheapness  in  working 
coming,  I  consider,  under  the  head  of  durability.  Looked  at  from 
purely  a  manufacturer's  standpoint  this  feature  would,  no  doubt,  be 
placed  much  earlier  in  the  list  ;  and  as  years  go  on  and  competition 
becomes  keener  it  will  assuredly  be  an  important  point,  but  at  present 
it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  other  features  should  receive  prefer- 
ential consideration,  espectally  from  a  user's  standpoint. 

Having  now  set  forth  and  explained  the  essential  features,  let  us 
see  how  the  various  systems  comply  with  each. 

[Note — I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  who 
designed  or  originated  the  systems,  or  into  their  early  history,  as  that 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  of  no  use  whatever   to  the  man  who  wants  a 
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good  and  satisfactory  transmitter,  and  in  giving  a  name  to  any  of  the 
systems  I  merely  make  use  of  the  name  with  which  each  system  is 
generally  associated,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.] 

I. — Panhard  System. 

Vertical  engine  in  front  of  car,  friction  clutch  to  engine,  sliding 
change-speed  gears  arranged  lengthwise  of  the  car,  bevel  gear  wheels 
to  cross  or  differential  gear  shaft,  and  chains  to  both  rear  driving 
wheels.  The  Daimler,  Mors,  Cannello  Durkopp  and  Napier  come 
under  this  heading,  being  almost  identical  with  a  Panhard  car. 

Efficiency — Admitting  the  necessity  of  making  the  various  parts 
of  a  car  as  light  as  possible,  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  should  not 
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Panhard  System 


be  too  dependent  on  the  rigidity  of  the  framework  to  which  it  is  fixed. 
An  examination  of  the  Panhard  system  at  once  shows  that  it  is  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  framework,  because  the  bearings  of  the 
engine,  the  gear  box,  and  differential  gear  shaft  should  all  be  kept 
exactly  in  line,  or  otherwise  the  efficiency  will  be  very  much  impaired. 

Partly  with  the  view  of  overcoming  this  defect,  and  to  allow  of 
the  gear  box  being  removed  without  dismantling  the  side  brackets, 
etc. ,  the  outer  ends  of  the  differential  gear  shaft  are  made  separate  and 
connected  to  the  center  portion  by  claw  couplings. 

This  is  a  very  dubious  advantage,  and  it  is  a  question  whether, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  not  making  matters  worse.  No 
doubt  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  stiffening  up  various  parts,  and  helps 
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to  keep  down  the  weight,  but  most  mechanics  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  a  considerable  loss  of  power  in  short  outer 
bearings,  which  have  to  carry  so  much  of  the  strain,  and  which  will 
often  be  considerably  out  of  line  with  the  center  portion,  owing  to 
their  being  fastened  to  a  part  of  the  frame  which  is  not  very  rigidly 
connected  to  the  part  carrying  the  center.  To  keep  the  gear  box  and 
engine  in  coirect  alignment  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  difficult 
undertaking  in  high-powered  cars,  as,  apart  from  the  deflection  of  the 
frame  resulting  from  the  irregularities  of  the  road,  the  engine  exerts  a 
very  powerful  twisting  action,  which  must  at  times  seriously  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  driving  mechanism.  The  use  of  bevel  gears 
between  the  top  change  speed  shaft  and  the  cross  shaft  is  necessary 
because  the  engine  is  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  in  which 
the  car  moves,  and  while  this  is  probably  the  most  convenient  method 
to  adopt,  it  is  nevertheless  indirect  and  wasteful.  I  well  remember 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  sliding  gear  system  of  changing  speeds  on  a 
Panhard  and  Levassor  car  at  their  factory  in  Paris  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  how  barbarous  the  idea  of  dashing  one  gear  into 
another  appeared  to  me  at  the  time.  Later  experience  with  this  and 
other  gears  has  driven  me  to  the  conclusion,  much  against  my  will, 
that  it  is  the  most  efficient  method,  once  the  gears  are  in  mesh. 

As  the  rear  axles  are  connected  to  the  frame  by  springs,  the  drive 
between  the  wheels  and  the  differential  gear  shaft  must  be  flexible  and 
as  direct  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  deflect  the  axles.  Any  indirect 
or  rigid  drive  would  limit  the  action  of  the  springs,  and  would  neces- 
sitate having  the  axle  guided  between  horn  plates  similar  to  those  used 
on  a  locomotive.  This  would  be  very  undesirable,  and  as  chain  driv- 
ing is  so  direct  and  flexible,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Panhard 
system  could  be  improved  in  this  respect.  In  deciding  on  the  connec- 
tion between  change-speed  gear  and  the  axle,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  little  dead  weight  as  possible  should  be  placed  on  the 
axle,  especially  when  solid  tires  are  used,  or  they  will  be  subjected  to 
very  severe  shocks  when  going  over  rough  ground.  Tires  being  at 
present  the  most  unsatisfactory  portion  of  a  car,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Panhard  system  in  this  respect  is  a  good  one,  and  to  get  the  best 
results  the  sprockets  and  chain  wheels  should  be  kept  rather  small  in 
diameter  and  wide  apart,  so  that  the  twisting  out  of  line  of  the  back 
axle  shall  not  cause  too  great  a  side  strain  on  the  chains.  To  sum  up, 
the  Panhard  system,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  considered  an  efficient 
one,   and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the   excellent  results  ahead v 
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obtained  would  be  readily  surpassed  if  the  defective  parts  of  this  sys- 
tem of  transmission  were  improved. 

Adaptability — On  the  score  of  adaptability  the  Panhard  system  is 
good.  The  motor  is  in  front,  away  from  the  carriage  body,  and  the 
heat  and  danger  from  fire  are  isolated  as  much  as  possible.  It  can  be 
easily  got  at  without  dismantling  the  body,  etc. 

The  speed-change  gear  is  below  the  frame,  and  it  allows  the 
carriage  builder  full  scope  to  put  on  what  type  of  body  he  considers 
best,  without  having  to  make  allowance  for  any  mechanism  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  footboards  must  be  loose,  to  allow  of  the  gear  being 
examined. 

Having  the  engine  in  front,  and  covering  it  with  a  suitable  bonnet, 
distributes  the  weight  better  and  allows  the  passenger  to  sit  well  back, 
makes  the  car  ride  better  at  high  speeds,  and  generally  takes  away 
a  good  deal  of  the  horseless  appearance  so  much  associated  with  a 
motor  car. 

Simplicity — The  Panhard  system,  compared  with  many  others, 
cannot  be  considered  very  simple  ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  more  com- 
plicated, and  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  usually  four 
forward  speeds  and  reverse,  and  that  some  of  the  other  methods 
obtain  their  simplicity  by  having  only  two  forward  speeds  and  no 
reverse.  Its  chief  complications  lie  in  the  right  angle  drive  between 
speed-change  shaft  and  differential  gear  shaft,  the  method  of  obtaining 
the  reverse  speed,  and  the  differential  gear  shaft  in  three  pieces. 

Lightness — A  car  with  this  system  of  transmission  cannot  be  built 
very  light  without  sacrificing  its  durability  and  efficiency,  because,  as 
before  pointed  out,  it  requires  a  very  rigid  frame,  and  consequently  a 
rather  heavy  one.  The  power  has  to  be  conveyed  practically  the  whole 
length  of  the  car. 

Durability — This  must  always  be  largely  governed  by  efficiency.  If 
a  motor  expends  a  certain  proportion  of  the  power  it  exerts  in  overcoming 
undue  friction,  it  will  mean  rapid  wear  on  those  parts  causing  the  fric- 
tion, and  it  follows  that  the  parts  will  not  be  durable.  The  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  that  this  system  could  not  be  very  efficient,  and  conse- 
quently some  portions  cannot  be  very  durable.  The  system  of  sliding 
one  gear  through  another  will  always  be  wasteful,  especially  where 
care  is  not  taken  to  release  the  clutch  first,  and  it  is  a  question  wheth- 
er some  of  the  efficiency  gained  by  this  device  had  not  better  be  sac- 
rificed for  increased  durability.  In  designing  a  speed  change  gear  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  change  may  be  effected  very  quickly, 
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or  otherwise  the  car  will  lose  momentum  on  a  hill,  and  necessitate  com- 
mencing on  the  lowest  speed,  instead  of  being  able  to  go  up,  say,  on 
the  second  speed.  Anyone  who  has  driven  a  car  with  Panhard  sys- 
tem of  change  gear  will  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  the  teeth  of  one  set  of  gears  into  mesh  with  the  others  unde 
certain  conditions,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  readily  explain 
this.  To  get  sufficient  strength,  the  parts  cannot  be  made  very  light, 
and  consequently  the  double  clutch,  the  square  shaft  carrying  the  slid- 
ing gears,  the  sleeve  with  gears  attached  which  slides  on  this  shaft, 
form  together  a  considerable  mass  of  metal,  which  has  an  equivalent 
inertia  or  momentum,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now,  supposing  we  are 
using  the  top  speed,  and,  wish  to  change  to  the  second,  the  sliding 
gear  shaft  running  at  normal  speed,  say  700  revolutions  per  minute,  it 
is  obvious  that  before  the  change  can  be  effected,  this  shaft  must  be 
made  to  run  at  a  much  increased  speed  (about  950),  and  as  this  has 
to  be  done  by  the  edges  of  the  teeth  on  the  gears,  it  cannot  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  considerable  wear  takes  place  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  won- 
der they  last  as  long  as  they  do. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  reverse  by  sliding  one  bevel  wheel 
into  another  causes  a  very  severe  strain,  with  consequent  wear  on  the 
bearings  next  to  these  wheels,  especially  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
locate  the  wheels  so  that  their  pitch  lines  coincide  exactly. 

Owing  to  the  way  the  large  chain  wheels  are  fixed  to  the  road 
wheels,  a  gear-case  cannot  be  fitted  which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory 
or  worth  the  trouble,  consequently  the  driving  chains  suffer  from  the 
dirt  and  dust  thrown  onto  them  by  the  tires,  and  wear  out  more  rap- 
idly than  if  they  were  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  car. 

Manipulation — A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  clause  will  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  altogether  an  easy  matter  to  manipulate 
the  speed  changes  on  this  system,  and  this  surmise  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent correct.  Unless  the  clutch  is  released  completely  from  the  motor 
before  the  attempt  to  change  speed,  and  the  car  is  running  somewhere 
about  the  speed  it  will  when  the  connection  is  made,  then  the  gears 
will  grind  away  at  each  other  and  the  effort  to  get  them  into  position 
will  be  annoying  and  difficult.  To  stop  the  car  or  proceed  slowly  in 
traffic,  the  clutch,  operated  by  a  pedal,  is  very  convenient,  especially 
with  wheel  steering,  any  system  requiring  the  use  of  one  hand  being 
only  suitable  for  lever  steering.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Pan- 
hard  system  is  convenient  for  repairs  or  cleaning.  The  bonnet  is 
quickly  removed,  and  the  motor  can  then  be  got  at  also.      The   speed 
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change  gear  can  be  examined  without  disturbing  the  carriage  body, 
but  breakdowns  generally  are  difficult  to  put  right  in  country  places, 
because  if  anything  does  go  wrong  it  is  usually  something  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  wayside  repair. 

Cheapness — As  to  first  cost,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  dearest.  The  large  number  of  parts,  the  need  for 
correct  alignment  and  rigidity,  and  the  accuracy  required  in  making 
the  change-speed  gearing  in  order  to  ensure  its  not  being  noisy,  all 
prevent  the  system  being  used  where  cheapness  is  the  main  considera- 
tion. There  is  more  value  in  work  in  the  change-speed  gear  box  of 
a  Panhard  car  than  in  all  the  transmission  gear  of  a  Benz  put  together. 

IV. — De  Dietrich. 

Horizontal  engine  in  front  part  of  car,  belts  to  fast  and  loose 
pulleys  on  shaft  at  rear,  sliding  change-speed  gears  to  differential  gear 
shaft,  bevel  gear  wheels  to  two  longitudinal  side  shafts,  and  bevel 
gear  wheels  to  rear  driving  wheels. 

Efficiency — The  first  portion  of  this  transmission  is  under  similar 
conditions  to  the  Benz,  with  the  exception  that  a  longer  belt  is  permis- 
sible. Sliding  gears  similar  to  the  Panhard  give  the  necessary 
changes  of  speed,  the  belt  being  shifted  on  to  the  loose  pulley  when 
the  change  is  made.  The  remainder  of  the  gear  is,  however,  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  types,  and  involves  some  startling  departures 
from  ordinary  practice.  Bevel-wheel  driving  is  not  favored  by 
engineers  where  more  direct  means  can  be  employed,  and  yet  this 
system  has  four  pairs.  What  the  designer  had  in  view  in  adopting 
this  roundabout  method  of  driving  the  road  wheels,  I  cannot  conceive  ; 
and  even  if  it  were  made  in  the  very  best  manner,  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  an  extremely  wasteful  system.  In  order  to  allow  the  axle  free 
play,  the  side  shafts  must  be  fitted  with  two  universal  joints  each,  and 
these  leave  very  little  room  to  get  any  satisfactory  length  of  bearing  to 
the  ends  of  the  shafts.  Ball  bearings  would  no  doubt  save  some  of  the 
frictional  loss,  but  the  reaction  of  the  strain  of  turning  the  road  wheels 
must  come  on  the  springs,  or  be  taken  up  by  levers  fixed  to  the  frame. 
In  my  humble  opinion  the  springs  should  never  be  called  upon  to  take 
this  reaction,  although  it  is  a  practice  sometimes  followed  on  light  and 
cheap  cars.  The  method  of  securing  the  road  wheels  in  position  must 
be  very  substantial,  or  the  side  thrust  of  the  bevel  wheels  would  force 
them  off  the  axles. 

Adaptability — This  system  is  almost  as  handy  as  the  Panhard,  the 
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only  disadvantage  being  the  position  of  the  change  speed  gears  in 
certain  styles  of  body. 

Simplicity — This  system  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  more  com- 
plicated than  the  Panhard,  the  extra  complications  lying  in  the'bevel 
gear  connection  previously  mentioned. 

Lightness — The  belt  drive  between  engine  and  change-speed  gear 
obviates  the  necessity  of  having  a  very  rigid  frame,  and  for  this  reason 
it  may  be  made  lighter  than  the  Panhard,  though  a  portion  of  this 
advantage  is  lost  in  the  side  shafts  and  bevel  gears,  which  must  be 
made  heavier  than  the  chain  connections.  I  am,  of  course,  assuming 
czn  that  the  same  amount  of  care 

(  ) 


B 

De  Dietrich  System 

road   wheels    this   system 


would  be  exercised  in  prop- 
erly boxing  in  the  gears  in 
both  systems. 

Durability — As  the  belt 
\  connection  admits  of  a  very 
light  fixed  pulley,  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  sliding  change 
gears  is  not  so  serious  a 
matter  as  with  a  clutch,  and 
by  making  the  driven  pul- 
ley larger  than  the  driver 
the  speed  of  the  gear  may 
be  reduced.  Both  these 
variations  contribute  largely 
to  the  life  of  the  gears  in 
comparison  with  the  Pan- 
hard,  and  if  chains  were  used 
to  couple  the  differential  gear 
might    be    considered   very 


shaft    to   the 
satisfactory. 

Manipulation — The  lesser  momentum  of  the  sliding  gears,  etc. , 
requires  less  effort  than  the  Panhard  to  effect  a  change,  although  the 
belt  cannot  be  shifted  as  quickly  as  the  clutch.  As  a  belt  can  be 
slipped  so  much  better  and  with  less  damage  than  a  clutch,  the  starting 
of  the  carriage  may  be  more  gradual,  and  save  the  unpleasant  jerks 
often  experienced  with  a  clutch. 

So  far  as  being  able  to  get  at  the  various  parts  and  repairs  of 
breakdowns  are  concerned,  this  system  may  be  classed  in  about  the 
same  category  as  the  Panhard. 
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Cheapness — The  saving  effected  by  using  a  flexible  drive  and 
lighter  framework  is  lost  in  the  bevel-wheel  gearing,  and  it  is  question- 
able if  a  car  could  be  made  as  cheap  on  this  system  as  the  Panhard. 

V. — Renault. 

Vertical  engine  in  front  of  car,  friction  clutch  to  engine,  special 
change-speed  gear  arranged  longitudinally,  universally  join  Led  shaft  to 
bevel  wheels  on  differential  gear  shaft,  which  forms  a  live  back  axle, 
the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  into  the  road  wheels.  The  Darracq  and 
several  other  small  cars  belong  to  this  category. 

Efficiency — This  is  the  first  system  in  the  series  in  which  more 
than  one  pair  of  gears  in  the  change-speed  box  are  in  mesh  at  one 
time.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  best  all- 
round  method — using  gears  always  in  mesh,  and  engaging  a  pair  at  a 
time  by  some  sort  of  clutch,  or  making  each  pair  of  gears  act  as  its 
own  clutch,  and  having  only  one  pair  at  a  time  in  mesh.  There  can 
be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  which  is  most  efficient,  and  were  they 
judged  only  from  this  standpoint  the  former  would  have  to  go  to  the 
wall.  There  are  many  variations  of  the  clutch,  such  as  sliding  keys, 
etc.,  but  all  of  them  cause  a  lot  of  friction,  especially  at  high  speeds. 

The  remarks  on  the  bevel-gear  drive  of  the  Panhard  apply  equally 
well  to  this  system,  though  the  connecting  shaft  with  universal  joints 
and  the  short  pieces  of  shaft  fixed  to  the  bevel  pinion  must  cause  even 
more  loss.  The  side  chains  are  certainly  dispensed  with,  but  the  over- 
hang of  the  road  wheels  on  the  axle  bearings  more  than  cancels  any 
advantage  gained  by  that  alteration.  The  system  is  hardly  ever  used 
on  anything  but  very  light  vehicles,  consequently  the  disadvantages 
are  not  so  accentuated  as  they  would  be  on  heavy  carriages. 

Adaptability — There  is  very  little  to  say  on  this  point,  as  the 
positions  of  the  various  parts  are  very  similar  to  the  Panhard,  the  only 
advantage  being  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  gained  by  dispensing  with 
the  side  chains. 

Simplicity — This  system  is  deceptive,  and  at  first  sight  one  would 
be  inclined  to  consider  it  very  simple,  but  on  closer  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  only  parts  of  the  Panhard  gear  dispensed  with  are  the 
chains  and  sprockets,  and  this  only  at  the  expense  of  having  a  live 
axle.  If  the  complications  of  this  special  form  of  change-speed  gear 
are  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  really  no  saving  whatever. 

Lightness — There  is  nothing  to  pick  between  this  system  and  the 
Panhard  on  the  score  of  lightness  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a   question  whether 
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equal  strength  and  power  could  be  transmitted  satisfactorily  unless  it 
were  made  heavier.  The  back  axle  is  a  source  of  great  weakness,  and 
must  be  made  very  rigid,  and  consequently  bulky. 

Durability — It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  compare  a  system  unless 
one  takes  the  best  examples  of  that  system,  and  in  condemning  the 
Renault  change-speed  gear  on  the  score  of  durability,  allowance 
should  perhaps  be  made  for  a  better  arrangement  of  clutches  and  gears 
always  in  mesh.  Instead  of  sliding  the  gears  sideways  into  mesh,  the 
Renault  dash  theirs  in  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  centers.  Both  sys- 
tems are  bad,  but  separation  of  the  pitch  lines  is  only  permissible  in 
very  extreme  cases,  and  is  about  the  worst  thing  one  can  do  with  a 
pair  of  gears.      If  the  mechanism   pushing  the  gears  into  mesh  were 


Renault  System 


not  flexible,  the  teeth  would  very  often  meet  on  top  of  one  another 
and  smash  something.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  flexible  me- 
dium between  the  motor  and  the  road  wheels,  and  this  fact  must  mili- 
tate very  seriously  against  its  durability. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  this  special  example  of  the  system  to  be  durable. 

Manipulation — As  usually  arranged,  the  changing  of  the  speeds 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Benz,  and  is,  if  anything,  more  difficult 
than  the  Panhard  ;  but  in  respect  to  repairs  and  cleaning,  there  is  very 
little  to  choose  between  it  and  the  latter. 

Cheapness — On  small  cars  it  may  be  slightly  cheaper  to  make 
than  the  Panhard,  but  this  is  very  questionable,  because,  although  the 
rear  axle  and  side  chains  are  dispensed  with,  the   live   axle  must  be 
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made  at  least  three  times  as  large  and  heavy  as  the  cross  shaft  of  a 
Panhard,  and  pneumatic  tires  are  almost  a  necessity.  Nevertheless, 
this  system  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  with  several  firms  who  make 
small  cars  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  no  doubt  well  arranged  for  cheap 
duplication. 


The  following  item  may  be  of  interest  :  An  automobilist  discov- 
ered while  on  a  trip  that  his  motor  was  not  working  just  right.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  a  loss  of  compression. 
Searching,  however,  failed  to  locate  the  trouble.  Being  near  the 
home  of  a  medical  friend  who  was  also  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
automobilism,  he  stopped,  whereupon  the  man  of  medicine  applied 
a  binaural  stethoscope  to  the  motor  and  spotted  the  seat  of  trouble 
without  removing  a  nut  or  bolt.  It  proved  to  be  a  leak  round  the 
porcelain  of  the  igniter.  This  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  delayed 
chauffeur,  whereupon  the  doctor  demonstrated  how,  by  the  aid  of 
the  instrument  referred  to,  one  could  detect  the  locality  of  any  unus- 
ual noise  about  the  machinery.  It  might  be  a  good  scheme  for 
drivers  of  autos  to  carry  stethoscopes. 


The  Ohio  Automobile  Company 

A  RECENT  visit  to  Warren,  Ohio,   found  the  Ohio   Automobile 
Company  turning  out  carriages  as  fast  as  possible  and  orders 
ahead  for  several  months'  delivery.    The  shop  is  well  equipped 
with  modern  tools  and  everything  is   being   done  in   a   workmanlike 
manner.     The  whole  place  has  the  appearance   of  j  progressive  man- 

a  ement  and  it 
shows  why  the 
' '  Packard  ' '  car- 
riage has  made 
friends  so  rapid- 

The  two  views 
shown  give  a  little 
idea  of  the  shop, 
one  showing  a 
number  of  frames 
with  the  motors 
placed  thereon. 
The  radiating 
coils  are  shown 
in  front  of  the 
frames  and  are 
of  ample  dimen- 


View  of  the  Ohio  Automobile  Company's  Shops 


window  reflections, 


sions  so  as  to  secure  cool  water  for  the  jackets. 

The  second  view,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar 
shows  the  details  of  construction  more  closely  and  is  consequently  of 
interest.  The  spring  connection  between  the  flywheel  and  the  coun- 
tershaft is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  machine  which  it  is  claimed 
has  much  to  do  with  eliminating  the  ' '  kick  ' '  of  the  engine  too  com- 
mon in  some  machines.  At  any  rate,  the  carriage  is  very^easy  riding 
and  has  plenty  of  power. 

Another  feature  which  is  not  shown  is  the  governor.  This  con- 
trols the  time  of  ignition  or  sparking  ;  the  point  of  ignition  depends 
on  the  speed  of  the  engine,  instead  of  vice  versa  as  in  some  cases.  As 
the  engine's  speed  depends  on  the  amount  of  gas  it  receives,  we  can 
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say  that  the  point  of  ignition  depends  on  the  amount  of  gas  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  a  combination  which  is  claimed  to  give  a  pretty  close 
approach  to  perfect  combustion. 

One  good  thing  about  this  device  is  that  the  carriage  cannot  be 


A  "Packard"  Running  Gear  Showing  Spring  Connection  on  Flywheel. 

run  faster  than  the  speed  for  which  it  is  geared  ;  when  the  engine  runs 
beyond  its  maximum  running  speed  the  ignition  is  cut  out  and  no 
spark  reaches  the  gas  in  the  cylinder. 


As  showing  the  great  interest  being  taken  in  automobile  races,  in 
the  Paris-Bordeaux  event  there  were  eighty-seven  entries.  The  total 
horse-power  of  vehicles  was  1,200,  while  the  value  of  the  carriages 
was  approximately  $400,000. 


Among  the  Clubs 


{Secretaries  of  clubs  and  chairmen  of  committees  are  requested  to 
se?id  in  items  of  news  for  tcse  in  this  departmeiit. ) 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — The  following  gentlemen  have  recently  been 
elected  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport  :  David  F. 
Read,  Charles  G.  Sanford,  Louis  Newberger,  W.  C.  Bryant,  Gregory 
S.  Bryan,  Dr.  Sydney  Bishop  and  Paul  Armitage. 

F.  W.  Bolande,  Secretary. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo  Automobile  Club  has  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  automobiling  as  a  sport  and  has  recently  adopted  an 
excellent  means  for  obtaining,  and  compiling  in  a  systematic  manner, 
all  useful  information  pertaining  to  roads,  towns,  hotels,  etc.  In 
order  to  systematize  this  work  a  form  of  report  has  been  printed.  As 
many  of  these  as  may  be  necessary  can  be  obtained  at  the  club  rooms. 
The  idea  is  that  whenever  a  run  is  made  those  who  participate  should 
fill  out  these  reports  and  then  see  that  they  reach  the  hands  of  the 
' '  Chairman  of  the  Tours  and  Runs  Committee. ' '  Whenever  a  long 
run  is  made,  say  between  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  two  of  these  forms 
might  be  used.  In  some  cases  more  than  two  would  be  desirable.  As 
information  is  gathered  it  will  be  arranged  in  suitable  form  and  at  the 
end  of  each  season  this  will  be  combined  in  book  form  for  the  use  of 
members  only. 

As  a  further  inducement  a  cup  has  been  offered  for  the  member 
who  shall  have  handed  in  the  greatest  number  of  different  reports  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  other  things  which  these  reports  are  designed  to  show 
when  filled  out,  are  the  following  :  Time  of  leaving  certain  towns  and 
arrival  at  others  ;  condition  of  roads  ;  grades  ;  scenery  ;  name  of 
best  hotel,  and  rates  ;  where  gasoline  can  be  had  weekdays  and  Sun- 
days ;  where  electric  current  can  be  obtained  ;  places  worthy  of  a 
visit,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  information  as  the  foregoing  will  be  of  immense  value  and 
interest  to  other  members  and,  when  intending  to  take  certain  runs, 
by  consulting  these  reports  they  will  obtain  information  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  plans  which  will  insure  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
journey. 
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Boston,  Mass. — The  Massachusetts  Automobile  Club  has  just 
issued  its  club-book  containing  names  of  officers,  constitution  and  by- 
laws. The  officers  are  as  follows  :  President,  J.  Ransom  Bridge  ; 
vice-president,  Oakes  Ames  ;  second  vice-president,  Dr.  W.  A.  Rolfe  ; 
secretary,  L.  E.  Knott  ;  treasurer,  C.  J.  Rueter.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors consists  of  W.  S.  Bartlett,  E.  L.  Rueter,  E.  W.  Cate,  C.  D. 
Jenkins,  Dr.  Chas.  Swan,  Dr.  F.  L.  D.  Reist,  Newton  Crane  and  J. 
Campbell. 

The  following  resolution  was  recently  passed  by  the  governors  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 

' '  Whereas,  The  governors  of  this  club  are  opposed  to  excessive 
speed  of  automobiles  on  the  highways  ;  it  is,  therefore, 

' '  Resolved,  That  all  future  club  runs  shall  be  paced  by  a  pace- 
maker, to  be  selected  by  the  Runs  and  Tours  Committee  ; 

' '  That  the  pacemaker  shall  set  a  pace  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
speed  allowed  by  law  ; 

"  That  should  any  pacemaker's  automobile  become  disabled 'he 
shall  appoint  the  driver  of  a  following  automobile  as  pacemaker,  and 
he  in  turn,  if  his  automobile  becomes  disabled,  shall  appoint  the  driver 
of  a  following  automobile  as  pacemaker,  and  so  on.  Any  pacemaker 
appointed  by  the  pacemaker  selected  by  the  Runs  and  Tours  Com- 
mittee or  by  his  successor  shall  have  the  same  authority  as  the  pace- 
maker appointed  by  the  committee  ; 

' '  That  the  pacemaker  shall  be  distinguished  by  means  of  a  red 
band  worn  on  his  left  arm  ; 

' (  That  should  any  member  of  the  club  pass  the  pacemaker  he 
shall  be  suspended,  and  on  a  second  offense  he  shall  be  expelled  from 
the  club." 

It  is  expected  that  the  above  rule  will  effectually  put  an  end  to 
the  racing  which  has  been  indulged  in  so  much  on  the  club  runs. 


About    Amateur    and    Professional 
Automobilists 

By  MALCOLM  W.   FORD 

WITH  the  increase  of  the  general  use  of  automobiles  comes 
a  corresponding  variety  of  styles  in  running  machines  by 
both  so-called  amateur  and  professional  drivers.  Some 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  sport  up  recently  have  displayed  sur- 
prising aptitude  in  the  way  they  handle  their  automobiles.  There  is 
just  as  much  difference  in  controlling  the  throttle  valve,  links,  steering 
lever  or  wheel  in  the  case  of  a  self-propelled  carriage  as  there  is  in 
handling  the  lines  of  one  where  a  horse  is  the  motive  power.  There 
is  also  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  range  of  risk  so  far  as  concerns 
accidents  caused  by  not  keeping  a  proper  course,  between  the  horse 
carriage  and  the  self-propelled  one.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
animal,  so  long  as  no  shying  or  fright  takes  place,  a  proper  course  is 
kept  without  much  thought  or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  driver  ; 
but  with  the  automobile  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  driver' s  nerves  when 
speeding,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  hardened  to  it,  makes  the  risk  of 
accident  quite  a  factor  in  the  run. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  one  running  an  automobile  con- 
tinually will  become  so  expert  and  so  used  to  combating  with  hostile 
forces  that  obstacles  of  various  kinds  are  met  with  apparent  equanimity. 
Such  a  person  becomes  in  time  an  old  campaigner,  to  use  a  political 
expression  ;  nothing  daunts  him  ;  he  is  so  thoroughly  used  to  the 
results  of  the  slightest  movement  of  the  steering  gear  that  no  matter 
how  sensitive  the  machine  is  in  being  affected  by  this  part,  the  driver 
always  feels  master  of  the  situation. 

Although  the  fast  driving  of  automobiles  has  not  been  engaged  in 
much  in  America  so  far,  there  are  a  number  of  users  who  are  able  to 
take  a  high-speed  machine  over  an  ordinary  road  at  a  rate  of  going 
that  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  layman.  These  men  are 
found  in  both  of  the  so-called  classes,  the  amateur  and  professional. 
It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  professionals  should  be  able  to  show 
great  speed  without  running  risk  of  accident  due  to  unskillful  manipu- 
lation of  the  machine  ;  but  there  are  also  a  few  amateurs  in  this  country 
who  can  show  professional  results  in  this  line. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  what  difference  there  is  between  an 
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amateur  and  a  professional  automobilist,  it  may  be  said  that  at  present 
there  is  no  settled  distinction  in  classifying  them.  The  only  point 
which  governs  the  question  at  present  is  the  universally  accepted  one 
in  all  sport,  viz.,  an  amateur  is  one  that  engages  in  anything  for 
pleasure,  while  a  professional  has  some  business  motive  or  incentive  at 
the  bottom  of  his  participation  in  the  sport.  It  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion a  few  instances  where  this  rule  would  hardly  fit.  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Davis,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Locomobile  Company,  has  a  fast  steam 
machine  which  has  generally  managed  to  hold  its  own  on  most  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  runs 
it  has  taken  part  in.  Mr.  Davis 
runs  his  machine  solely  for  the 
amusement  and  sociability  he 
finds  at  these  gatherings  and  in 
no  sense  is  he  a  professional 
automobilist  in  the  way  that  term 
is  generally  applied.  Yet  he  is 
prominent  in  the  management  of 
a  large  corporation  which  makes 
and  sells  automobiles,  and  there- 
fore should  the  line  be  strictly 
drawn  he  would  undoubtedly  be 
classed  as  a  professional. 

That  is  an  example  on  one 
side,  but  to  show  a  still  more  com- 
plicated case  on  the  other,  that  of 
Mr.  Albert  C.  Bostwick,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  is  interesting.  While 
not  holding  office  in  any  au- 
tomobile manufacturing  corpor- 
ation,    this      gentleman      always 

engages  in  the  sport  with  the  keenness,  zest  and  desire  to  get  in 
near  the  first  that  is  only  associated  with  those  who  make  it  a  business  to 
do  so  ;  yet  Mr.  Bostwick  does  not  care  whether  such  and  such  a  make 
of  machine  which  he  may  be  driving  shows  up  well  on  a  club  run.  He 
likes  to  be  at  the  front  but  the  machine  is  immaterial  to  him.  Those 
not  knowing  these  facts  and  only  judging  by  the  way  he  goes  in  heart 
and  soul,  would  think  that  arriving  first  were  a  matter  of  important  or 
vital  reputation  to  him.      Other  club  members  that   can  be  put  in  this 
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class  are  David  Wolfe  Bishop  and  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.  They  show 
an  intensity  in  going  fast  that  is  at  times  surprising  compared  with  the 
comparative  lukewarmness  of  the  average  autoist.  Those  of  Mr. 
Bostvvick's  class  display  an  apparent  recklessness  that  causes  no  one 
knowing  their  characteristics  to  show  surprise  when  a  tire  is  ripped  off 
or  an  axle  or  wheel  bent  in  taking  a  curve  at  too  much  speed.  There 
are  only  a  few  other  well-known  users  who  can  be  put  in  the  same 
class  with  these  men  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  mentioned  ones 
will  stand  pre-eminent  in  their  particular  line  for  some  years.  Judging 
entirely  by  the  way  these  enthusiasts  appear  on  the  road,  many  would 
call  them  professional  autoists  in  every  sense,  but  they  are  really  far 
removed  from  that  standing.  When  the  sport  of  automobiling  ever 
reaches  a  development  when  it  is  necessary  to  positively  define  the 
difference  between  an  amateur  and  a  professional,  the  probabilities  are 
that  those  like  these  three  celebrated  drivers  will  be  just  as  far  re- 
moved by  law  from  professionalism  as  is  the  case  now  in  the  minds 
of  those  familiar  with  the  way  they  appear  in  automobiles.  Just 
because  this  class  drives  a  great  deal  and  also  fast,  and  often  recklessly, 
and  their  names  appear  often  in  print  as  breaking  alleged  records, 
causing  runaways,  etc. ,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  termed  pro- 
fessional autoists. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Davis,  it  may  be  said  that  he  also  is  in  a  class 
by  himself.  His  case  will  be  difficult  to  define,  for  his  connection  with 
the  manufacturing  side  of  autoing  will  by  rule  make  him  a  professional, 
but  the  informal  way  he  engages  in  the  practical  running  of  an  auto- 
mobile will  seldom  cause  him  to  be  classed  as  such.  Some  others  in 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  who  may  be  somewhat  similarly  situ- 
ated are  Cornelius  J.  Field,  Albert  T.  Otto,  R.  H.  White,  E.  T. 
Birdsall,  H.  Ward  Leonard,  James  Macnaughtan,  Percy  Owen, 
A.  L.  Riker,  Frank  Eveland,  E.  T.  Kimball  and  George  B.  Adams. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  connected  with  automobile  corporations  but 
none  show  it  in  a  way  to  give  them  the  general  reputation  of  being 
so-called  professionals. 

Those  who  are  universally  known  as  professional  autoists  are 
well  represented  by  Alexander  Winton,  S.  F.  Edge,  Charles  G.  Wridg- 
way,  Frank  T.  Craven,  George  D.  Banker,  Robert  McCurdy,  Kenneth 
A.  Skinner,  and  to  mention  several  abroad,  Charles  Jarrot,  Charron, 
Fournier,  De  Knyff,  Giradot,  Levegh,  Voigt.  Mr.  Winton  is  a  large 
and  important  manufacturer  and  at  times  does  extensive  touring  and 
racing.  He  in  a  business  way,  as  being  at  the  head  of  a  large  com- 
pany, is  on  a  similar  standing  with   Mr.  Davis,  but   he  combines  so 
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strongly  the  racing,  touring  and  manufacturing  elements  that  he  is  in 
popular  estimation  far  removed  from  amateurdom.  The  others  in 
this  class  have  little  trace  of  the  amateur,  they  being  mostly  employed 
to  display  machines  whether  touring  or  racing. 

Having  mentioned  various  points  denoting  both  the  difference  and 
similarity  in  drivers  who  in  some  ways  are  professionals  and  yet  who 
have  strong  traits  of  the  amateur,  it  is  timely  to  describe  a  class  the 
name  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  which  in  time  will  consti- 
tute the  great  majority  of  automobile  users.     These  are  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  who  have  no  connection  with  any  automo- 
bile  corporation,    except   per- 
haps as  stockholders,  and  who 
do  not  do  enough    automobil- 
ing  to  have  the  public  associate 
them    with    the     episodes    of 
Messrs.  Bostwick,   Bishop  and 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.   These  business 
men    do    not    own  the  fastest 
automobiles,   nor  do  they  own 
the  slowest.    They  handle  their 
own  machines   and  engage    in 
the  sport  almost  entirely  from 
the  spirit  of  wishing  to  get  out 
into    the    air,     and     although 
there    are    some    fast    drivers 
among  them,  yet  these  do  not 

show   speed    often    enough    to  Mr.  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt 

have   them    considered   to    be 

among  the  representative  speed  automobilists  of  the  country.  In  this 
class  are  the  following  :  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  J.  Dunbar  Wright,  Colonel 
John  Jacob  Astor,  George  Isham  Scott,  Dr.  Herman  B.  Baruch,  Whit- 
ney Lyon,  Robert  Esterbrook,  Oscar  L.  Richard,  Louis  R. 
Adams,  Dr.  J.  Grant  Lyman,  Dave  H.  Morris,  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt, 
J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  George  B.  Goldschmidt,  George  F.  Chamberlin,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Chamberlin,  J.  C.  McCoy,  Harlan  W.  Whipple,  Dr.  Edwin  B. 
Sternberger,  Robert  Graves,  Charles  J.  Glidden,  Henry  S.  Chapin,  J. 
Herbert  Carpenter,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Alan  R.  Hawley,  Bradford  B. 
McGregor,  A.  W.  S.  Cochrane,  William  A.  Hall,  Samuel  H.  Valen- 
tine, Frank  G.  Webb,  Jefferson  Seligman,  Isaac  Stern,  Dr.  Truman 
J.  Martin,  J.  Ransom  Bridge,  Howard  Willetts,  S.  L.  Clayton,  Dr.  F. 
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L.  Sweeny,  Arthur  K.  L.  Watson,   Charles  R.    Otis,  John  Aspinwall 
and  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth. 

Answering  a  number  of  requests  for  an  analysis  of  the  way  well- 
known  autoists  in  America  handle  their  machines  some  conclusions 
follow  :  These  opinions  are  in  some  cases  the  result  of  riding  alongside 
of  drivers  in  their  own  vehicles  and  merely  personal  observation  in 
the  case  of  others.  Observations  have  been  made  on  many  occasions 
and  under  various  conditions  tending  to  bring  out  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  operators,  who  in  turn  are  alluded  to  without  any  regard  to 
professionalism,  amateurism  or  a  combination  of  both.  Those  men- 
tioned portray  about  every  conceivable  manner  of  traveling  along  the 
road  in  a  self-propelled  vehicle. 

Commencing  with  the  three  well-known  drivers  spoken  of  before, 
Mr.  Bostwick,  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  it  may  be  said  that 
all  these  reveal  about  the  same  style  of  handling  automobiles  when 
speeding.  Mr.  Bostwick  knows  more  about  the  practical  workings  of 
an  automobile  than  the  others,  but  these  latter  in  turn  know  enough 
of  their  Daimler  and  Panhard-Levassor  machines  to  make  them  famous 
as  fast  travelers.  None  of  these,  as  a  rule,  show  any  regard  for  the 
life  of  the  vehicle.  They  will  run  them  in  places  that  severely  test  the 
springs  and  rigidity  and  trueness  of  the  axles.  The  motor  of  any 
machine  these  men  drive  on  a  rough  road  must  be  in  capital  shape  so 
far  as  its  fastenings  are  concerned  or  this  part  will  surely  come  to  grief. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  what  their  tires  are  compelled  to  endure. 
These  important  adjuncts  lead  a  life  of  purgatory  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint.  Suffice  to  say,  the  machine  is  handled  just  as  though 
there  were  no  tires.  Their  presence  is  not  considered  in  the  slightest 
way  and  they  are  compelled  to  stand  easing  the  jar  for  the  heavy  ve- 
hicle they  carry  at  speed  over  ruts  and  different  shape  and  sized  stones 
or  rocks  and  perhaps  the  next  minute  with  brakes  put  on,  they  must 
slide  eight  or  ten  feet  on  macadam,  gravel  or  dirt. 

It  never  would  do  for  those  knowing  nothing  of  automobiling 
and  being  a  little  timid  about  going  fast  to  travel  with  autoists  of  this 
class.  They  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of  apprehension  and  the  ride 
would  be  anything  than  a  pleasure.  These  autoists  possess  all  the 
characteristics  necessary  to  be  fast  racers,  but  they  lack  somewhat  in 
customs  necessary  to  disabuse  the  general  public's  ideas  as  to  the 
terrors  of  automobiling.  Their  machines  give  out  more  than  do  those 
run  by  careful  drivers,  and  unfamiliar  people  are  apt  to  judge  super- 
ficially by  the  doings  of  these  men  and   therefore  are  badly  impressed 
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with  the  general  subject.  Considering  everything,  however,  Mr.  Bost- 
wick  and  his  confreres  do  much  general  good  to  the  sport.  Mr.  Bost- 
wick  has  taken  part  in  races  both  abroad  and  in  America  and  his  per- 
formances have  brought  out  a  fearlessness  that  is  generally  admired. 

The  next  set  of  fast  drivers  who  only  casually  show  speed,  is 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  high  class  of  manufacturers 
alluded  to  before.  These  men  can  go  just  as  fast  as  anyone  if  they  so 
desire.  They  have  the  machines,  experience  and  courage,  but  fortu- 
nately for  the  general  industry  and  sport  of  automobiling  they  have 
not  the  everyday  enthusiasm.  They  are  able  to  practically  show  all 
sides  of  the  subjects  ;  in  fact,  as  a  class  they  are  unapproached  in  this 
line.  They  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  features  of 
their  automobiles,  easily  being  able  to  detect  any  disarrangement 
which  threatens  to  mar  the  smooth  running,  and  in  the  actual  manipu- 
lation while  traveling  at  any  rate  of  speed  they  stand  supreme  in  point 
of  showing  ease.  Seldom  do  they  take  a  machine  out  without  adding- 
credit  to  the  industry  and  engendering  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  their 
guests.  The  most  timid  person  could  accompany  them  on  a  run  and 
hardly  feel  at  any  time  that  he  were  in  danger.  Judgment  is  used  in 
selecting  places  for  showing  speed,  and  the  drivers  always  erring  on  the 
side  of  safety,  use  great  caution  in  passing  any  place  where  there  is 
even  a  slight  danger  of  meeting  trouble.  All  of  this,  however,  is  to 
be  expected,  for  who  should  bring  out  the  fine  points  of  automobiling 
better  than  these  very  men,  who  as  a  rule  take  a  broad  view  and  have 
only  the  general  good  of  the  sport  and  industry  at  heart. 

The  next  class  which  may  be  termed  as  general  users  is  in  num- 
bers  in  the  huge  majority.  A  glance  at  the  previously  mentioned 
names  in  this  set  reveals  representative  members  of  it.  They  tour  only 
from  a  point  of  recreation,  and  although  once  in  a  while  one  of  them 
will  become  imbued  with  a  desire  to  show  speed,  this  feeling  as  a  rule 
does  not  become  dangerously  strong.  These  men  are  about  as  familiar 
with  the  unpleasant  features  of  automobiling  as  with  the  many  good 
and  attractive  points.  No  matter  what  vicissitudes  the  majority  meet 
with  on  account  of  not  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mechanical 
workings  of  their  machines,  they  take  mishaps  with  a  philosophical  air 
that  is  most  refreshing  compared  with  sentiments  that  are  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  newer  ones  who  expect  wonders  out  of  their  machines 
under  all  conditions. 

In  this  class  can  be  found  plenty  who  if  they  desired  to  could  de- 
velop into  racers  showing  as  much  skill  and  fearlessness  as  any  of  the 
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celebrated  professional  drivers,  but  automobiling  is  not  their  business, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  they  handle  levers  and  wheels  in  a 
purely  recreative  way,  the  ease,  finish  and  general  adaptability  of 
many  of  them  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.  Observing  the  way  J.  Dunbar 
Wright  in  his  Winton,  George  Isham  Scott  in  his  De  Dion-Bouton, 
Dr.  Baruch  in  any  of  the  several  makes  which  he  has  driven  including 
the  Locomobile  and  Darracq,  Robert  Graves  in  his  Locomobile  or  elec- 
tric carriage,  Dr.  Lyman  in  his  Panhard-Levassor,  Dave  H.  Morris  in 
his  Mobile,  and  Henry  S.  Chapin 
in  his  Haynes-Apperson,  a  capital 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the 
beauties  of  driving  a  self-propelled 
vehicle.  Equally  pleasant  to 
watch  are  Louis  R.  Adams, 
Winton  ;  J.  Herbert  Carpenter, 
Winton  ;  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Gas- 
mobile  ;  Whitney  Lyon,  Electric 
Vehicle  and  De  Dion-Bouton  ; 
Robert  Esterbrook,  Mobile  ;  J. 
C.  McCoy,  Winton  ;  Isaac  Stern, 
Panhard-Levassor  ;  Winthrop  E. 
Scarritt,  De  Dion-Bouton  ;  Brad- 
ford B.  McGregor,  special  Win- 
ton ;  Samuel  H.  Valentine,  De 
Dion-Bouton;  A. W.  S.  Cochrane, 
Winton  ;  Jefferson  Seligman, 
Electric  Vehicle  gasoline,  De  Dion 
Bouton  and  others  ;  Alan  R. 
Hawley,   special  Winton. 

These  amateur  drivers  repres- 
ent various  lengths  of  time  of  own- 
ership, but  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the  sport,  none  can  claim  over 
several  years'  experience  in  driving.  Some,  however,  handle  levers  and 
wheels  like  genuine  "  old-timers."  Doctor  Lyman  will  go  bounding 
over  the  road  in  his  ton  and  a  half  French  vehicle  with  apparently  as 
much  serenity  as  though  he  were  sitting  in  a  drawing  room.  He  gave  a 
little  exhibition  of  stopping  his  heavy  automobile  at  Jericho  on  the 
recent  run  of  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  Those 
participating  in  this  run  and  having  arrived  at  the  destination  were 
standing  around  examining  each  other's  machines  when  the  noise  of  a 


Mr.  John  Aspinwall 
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Panhard-Levassor  was  heard,  and  Doctor  Lyman  with  J.  Dunbar 
Wright  alongside  of  him,  was  seen  coming  down  the  hill  in  the  direc- 
tion from  Oyster  Bay,  where  he  had  been.  He  did  nothing  to  stop 
his  machine  until  he  was  almost  upon  the  group  of  automobiles  which 
were  standing  idly  along  the  road,  and  then  he  suddenly  acted.  The 
usual  creaking,  groaning,  accompanied  by  a  smell  of  burning  rubber 
followed,  and  the  big  vehicle  came  to  a  standstill  after  a  succession  of 
jumps,  which  generally  happens  when  braking  hard  on  a  gravel  sur- 
face. A  few  small  boulders  met  with  when  the  wheels  were  sliding 
served  to  increase  the  height  and  distance  of  each  jump,  but  the 
red-colored  distance-killer  stopped  abruptly  after  a  little  skidding 
which  brought  one  of  the  rear  wheels  dangerously  close  to  one  of  the 
machines  standing  still.  The  whole  episode  was  enlivening  although 
it  proved  to  be  a  narrow  escape  from  an  injured  wheel  or  axle  on  the 
part  of  the  machine  which  Doctor  Lyman's  automobile  gravitated  to- 
ward just  before  coming  to  a  full  stop.  A  heavy  built  vehicle,  like 
Doctor  Lyman's,  could  injure  an  ordinary  automobile  very  much  in  a 
collision,  even  when  traveling  very  slowly,  simply  on  account  of 
its  weight.  Doctor  Lyman  jokingly  said  that  he  gaged  the  distance  of 
his  stopping  to  a  hair.  It  was  admitted  by  those  who  saw  his  manage- 
ment that  he  acted  as  though  he  felt  he  could  make  the  machine  an- 
swer his  will  quickly  on  any  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  Dunbar  Wright  shows  a  finish  in  running  his  Winton  that 
would  correspond  well  with  Mr.  George  R.  Read's  handling  of  the 
reins  when  on  a  four-in-hand.  Mr.  Wright  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
touring  in  this  country,  and  intends  doing  considerable  in  Europe 
this  summer,  he  being  there  now.  The  probabilities  are  that  no  mat- 
ter what  machine  he  may  use  in  the  future,  he  will  show  the  same 
aptitude  in  successfully  meeting  various  conditions  that  has  character- 
ized him  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Chapin  manages  his  Haynes-Apperson  blue  ribbon 
surrey  like  a  genuine  professional.  The  fact  that  he  won  the  Long 
Island  Automobile  Club  Endurance  Test  last  spring  in  this  carriage  is 
enough  to  prove  that  there  is  little  left  for  him  to  learn  regarding  the 
easy  and  successful  running  of  this  particular  machine.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  he  understands  the  mechanical  features  of  his  automobile. 
I  witnessed  an  exhibition  he  gave  of  starting,  stopping,  turning  quickly, 
backing  on  a  narrow  road  with  threatening  ditches  on  each  side, 
turning  around  on  this  road  and  gathering  momentum  again,  that 
simply  could  not  be  improved  upon,  so  far  as  gauging  distances  and 
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the  absence  of  unnecessary  backing  and  going  forward  are  concerned. 
He  made  his  long  turning  machine  respond  to  his  will  in  the  many 
maneuvers  he  put  it  through  with  no  more  fuss  than  though  he 
merely  started  it  off  in  a  straight  line. 

Mr.  Robert  Graves  is  another  amateur  who  is  most  familiar  with 
the  mechanical  features  of  his  automobile.  As  also  might  be  expected,  he 


Chapin  Just  in  From  a  Run 


can  drive  one  like  a  professional.  He  does  not,  however,  show  the  same 
nonchalance  when  on  the  driver's  seat,  as  for  instance,  Mr.  Wright, 
or  Mr.  J.  C.  McCoy.  Mr.  Graves  conducts  himself  more  the  way 
Mr.  Bostwick,  Mr.  Adams,  or  Mr.  Scarritt  do,  they  being  a  little 
more  intent  to  get  much  out  of  the  machine.  Other  amateurs  who 
occupy  the  driver's  seat  with  an  air  as  though  they  were  satisfied  with 
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the  pace  and  general  workings  of  their  machines  are  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Hawley,  Mr.  Esterbrook,  Mr.  Lyon,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Kimball.  The  doings  of  all  these  men  are  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  many  impressions  caused  by  published  statements  of 
alleged  happenings  and  accidents  to  automobilists  in  general.  These 
daily  press  stories,  while  sometimes  being  true,  are  often  elaborated 
upon  in  a  way  to  reflect  discreditably  upon  both  the  automobile  and  the 
driver  concerned  in  the  episode.  Plenty  of  automobilists  can  be 
found  who,  through  inexperience  and  losing  their  heads,  bring  about 
damage  to  their  own  and  others'  machines.  This  class  also  shows  im- 
patience at  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  automobile  to  fulfil  their  expecta- 
tions, but  compared  with  the  growing  number  who  are  able  to  get 
good  results  and  thereby  make  automobiling  enjoyable,  they  are 
largely  in  the  minority. 


General  Electric  Motors 

THE  General  Electric  Company  has  recently  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket two  new  automobile  motors  which  will  be  known  as  the 
GE-1004  and  GE-T005  ;  these  motors  while  operating  at  high 
efficiency  under  full  loads  are  particularly  designed  to  maintain  a  very 
high  efficiency  at  heavy  overloads.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  favor  the 
batterv  at  a  period  when  economy  in  current  consumption  is  of  the 
most  supreme  importance  ;  viz.,  when  it  is  being  temporarily  overtax- 
ed in  urging  the  carriage  through  snow,  mud,  sand  or  up  heavy 
grades.  It  follows  from  this  that  batteries  used  with  these  motors  are 
not  overworked  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent,  when  producing  a  given 
torque  from  the  motor,  as  batteries  used  in  connection  with  motors 
whose  economy  characteristics  drop  sharply  on  heavy  overloads. 

The  new  motors  are  waterproof,  and  are  provided  with  self-oiling 
bearings  ;  they  can  be  interchangeably  mounted  on  the  vehicle  either 
on  the  right  or  the  left,  in  front  of  or  behind  the  axle.  The  brushes 
and  brush  holder  mechanism  are  readily  accessible  for  inspection  and 
repair,  while  the  armatures  and  field  coils  can  be  removed  quickly  by 
simply  loosening  a  few  bolts. 

The  GE-1004  is  designed  for  a  continuous  output  of  about  2  horse- 
power, being  wound  for  85  volts  and  10  amperes,  while  the  GE-1005 
is  designed  for  a  continuous  output  of  about  1^4,  horse-power,  being 
wound  for  85  volts  and  16  amperes.  Both  motors  will  give  twice  their 
rated  output  for  a  half-hour  and  two  and  a  half  times  their  rated  out- 
put for  a  short  period  without  undue  injury  from  sparking  or  heating. 


Of  Passing   Interest 


The  automobile  has  a  place  on  the  Pan-American  stamp.      It  is 
bound  to  stick  now. —  Worcester  Telegram. 


The  Locomobile  Company  of  America  has  removed  its  principal 
New  York  office  from  1 1  Broadway,  to  the  Transit  Building,  7  East 
Forty-second  Street. 


The  latest  in  the  way  of  postal  cards  comes  to  us  from  Italy. 
This  card  has  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  a  neat  illustration  of  the 
sender  seated  in  his  automobile.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  old,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  we  have  seen  it. 


The  Commissioners  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  have 
given  certificates  to  fifteen  owners  of  automobiles.  These  certificates 
entitle  them  to  drive  their  motor  vehicles  within  the  park  limits.  This 
privilege  is  granted  to  pleasure  carriages  only. 


Gormier,  of  France,  the  well-known  motocyclist,  recently  covered 
a  distance  of  168  miles  with  the  consumption  of  but  a  trifle  over  three 
gallons  of  gasoline,  at  a  total  cost  of  39  cents  for  the  trip.  He  drove 
a  De  Dion  quadricycle  fitted  with  a  2  fy  horse-power  motor. 


The  Quaker  City  Automobile  Company  have  recently  purchased 
the  business  and  location  of  Maurice  Loeb  at  306  North  Broad  Street, 
and  have  secured  the  agency  for  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  of  Duryea 
vehicles,  which  they  intend  making  their  leader  in  the  gasoline  line. 


It  is  quite  noticeable  the  growing  popularity  of  light  steam  car- 
England.  One  of  the  latest  American  companies  to 
introduce  this  rightly  popular  style  of  vehicle  is  the  Milwaukee  Auto- 
mobile Company.  These  machines  are  being  received  very  favorably 
in  England. 
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Mr.  Bostwick's  persuasive  powers  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  the 
police  officials  to  arrest  him  when  he  drove  his  gasoline  machine 
through  Central  Park  a  few  Saturdays  ago.  The  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion certainly  tried  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  "being  under  arrest," 
but  the  authorities  would  not  bite.      It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  will. 


People  acquainted  with  the  power  developed  by  horseless  car- 
riages have  found  out  that  a  mechanical  horse-power  is  not  so  efficient 
in  tractive  power  as  a  living  horse.  The  Engineer  of  London  says 
that  various  trials  have  demonstrated  that  a  mechanical  horse-power  is 
in  practice  equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  a  flesh-and-blood-and-nervous- 
energy  horse-power. 


We  have  lately  inspected  a  number  of  different  makes  of  automo- 
biles with  tonneau  bodies  and  have  been  struck  by  the  generally  small 
proportion  of  the  space  for  the  occupants  of  the  rear  seats.  This 
cramping  of  passengers  is  not  a  good  thing  by  any  means.  It  certainly 
would  pay  builders  to  see  that  seats  are  plenty  large  enough  to  war- 
rant comfort  while  riding. 


The  following  advertisement  is  kept  standing  in  some  of  the 
English  newspapers  :  ' '  If  your  horse  be  restive  in  passing  motors, 
give  him  a  good  drive,  and  then  bring  the  animal  to  the  King's  Arms 
Yard,  and  give  him  a  feed  close  to  the  motor,  which  will  be  kept  in 
action  every  Monday  from  8.30  to  12  a.  m.  The  charge  is  nothing." 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 


We  have  received  prospectus  of  the  Canadian  Steam  Carriage 
Company,  the  authorized  capital  of  which  is  $250,000.  The  company 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  automobiles  in 
various  styles.  It  is  the  owner  of  valuable  patents.  The  intention  is 
to  erect  a  factory  at  London,  Ontario,  which  it  is  stated  will  be 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery.  Further  particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  John  H.  Jewell  &  Co. ,  5  West  King  Street,  Toronto. 
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The  Patee  Bicycle  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  have  tested 
one  of  the  Loomis  carbureters  made  by  the  Loomis  Automobile  Com- 
pany, Westfield,  Mass.,  to  the  extent  of  5,000  miles  on  one  of  their 
motor  cycles,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  device  that  they 
placed  an  order  for  500.  It  is  noticed  that  the  Patee  Company  are 
sparing  no  expense  to  make  their  motor  cycle  the  slickest  thing  out, 
for  the  Loomis  is  the  most  expensive  carbureter  on  the  market.  The 
Patee  Company  are  filled  with  orders. 


The  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  of  92  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  steam  specialties,  is  placing 
on  the  market  a  self-acting  lubricator  for  use  on  steam  engines.  The 
action  is  as  follows  :  While  the  machinery  is  in  motion  steam  passes 
through  a  center  tube  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lubricator,  where  it 
condenses.  The  water  produced  by  this  condensation,  being  heavier 
than  the  oil,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  raising  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  lubricant  upward  and  causing  it  to  overflow,  through  the 
open  top  of  said  center  tube,  to  the  parts  where  lubrication  is  required. 
The  same  company  makes  sight-feed  oilers  for  use  on  gas,  gasoline 
and  oil  engines. 


Beginning  with  the  last  issue  the  "L.  A.  W.  Magazine"  was 
issued  as  the  ' '  Good  Roads  Magazine. ' '  The  owners  have  already 
purchased  the  good  will  and  subscription  list  of  the  maga- 
zine called  the  "  Road  Maker,"  and  are  now  negotiating  with 
the  largest  good  roads  organization  in  the  country  to  have 
the  "  Good  Roads  Magazine  "  adopted  as  its  official  organ. 
The  ' '  Good  Roads  Magazine ' '  will  be  edited  by  the  foremost 
good  roads  advocates  in  the  country.  Its  pages  will  be  filled  with 
attractive  reading  matter  and  illustrations.  It  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
tained as  the  official  organ  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelman,  the 
pioneer  good  roads  worker  of  the  country.  After  July  1st  the  entire 
business  will  be  removed  to  New  York  City,  the  business  and  news 
center  of  the  world,  thus  securing  for  the  magazine  every  facility  and 
advantage  to  benefit  advertisers  and  readers. 


(  We  desire  those  interested  i?i  both  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  Auto- 
mobiles to  send  in  for  use,  in  this  department,  whatever  they  think  may  be  of 
i?iterest  to  us  or  our  readers. — Editors.  _) 


Storing  of   Gasoline 


REGARDING  the  care  of  gasoline,  my  story  is  a  short  one,  and 
can  be  told   in  few  words.      I  procured  a  strong   galvanized 
iron  tank  having  a  capacity  of   120  gallons.      Into  one  side  of 
this  I   inserted   three  pipes  ;  one  an   inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
through  which,  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  an  ordinary   oil  pump  the 
gasoline  is  drawn  from  the  barrel  and  conveyed  into  the  tank. 

Near  this  is  a  small  quarter-inch  pipe.  Then  a  three-quarters- 
inch  pipe  extending  down  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  All  three  of  these  pipes  are  screwed  in,  and  made  secure 
against  leakage  under  pressure,  and  each  has  a  globe  valve  selected 
and  tested  with  care  to  make  sure  that  it  is  perfect  and  will  not  leak 
under  pressure. 

I  then  buried  this  tank  about  eighteen  (18)  inches  under  ground 
in  front  of  my  stable,  the  aforesaid  pipes  being  long  enough  to  ex- 
tend up  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  surface. 

A  piece  of  rubber  hose  is  attached  to  the  three-quarter-inch  gas- 
oline pipe,  and  a  box  with  hinged  cover  on  top,  with  hasp  and  staple 
for  lock,  encloses  all  these  pipes. 

Into  this  tank  I  put  two  barrels  (something  over  a  hundred  gal- 
lons) of  gasoline  at  one  filling.  When  I  wish  to  draw  out  gasoline,  I 
simply  attach  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump  to  the  air  pipe  and  force  air 
into  the  tank  until  the  gasoline  runs  out.  This  is  quickly  and  easily 
done,  and  the  entire  arrangement  is  found  to  be  both  a  safe  and  con- 
venient way  of  caring  for  gasoline,  and  is  secure  against  a  possibility 
of  waste  by  evaporation,  provided  the  valves  are  kept  closed  when  not 
in  use,  and  the  enclosing  box  kept  securely  locked. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Charles  R.  Otis. 
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Lubricating  Oil  for  Gasoline  Motors 

IN  regard  to  smoke  and  smell  from  some  makes  of  gasoline  auto- 
mobiles,  it  is  due  to  several  reasons.      One  of  the  causes  is  im- 
perfect combustion,  and  another  is  due  to  the  grade  of  lubricating 
oil  used,  or  to  both  causes.      The  first  of  the  two  causes  is  due  to  the 
defects   in  the   type  of  carbureter  or  vaporizer,  and  in  the  method  of 
control  and  handling  same. 

The  second  cause  is  due  to  the  poor  grade  of  lubricating 
oil,  which  is  sometimes  used  on  gasoline  machines.  The  av- 
erage engine  lubricating  oil  which  is  said  to  be  good  for  this 
purpose  is  not  fit  for  it  at  all.  It  is  a  compounded  oil,  and  one  in 
which  animal  fat  is  compounded.  The  only  grade  that  we  have  found 
suitable  is  one  that  we  have  had  specially  prepared  for  the  De  Dion 
Company.  It  is  a  pure  mineral  compounded  oil,  and  is  especially 
suited,  from  long  experience,  for  the  high  temperature  and  low  pres- 
sure existing  in  the  gasoline  type  of  motor,  and  is  the  only  one 
which  leaves  no  smell  or  sediment  after  its  use,  and  keeps  the  cylinder 
in  good  condition. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  C.  J.  Field. 


Our  experience  regarding  the  smoke  and  smell  from  automobiles, 
is  that  it  comes  from  two  causes.  The  first  and  most  prevalent  is 
that  of  bad  lubricating  oil  and  too  much  of  it,  as  the  best  of  it  will 
cause  smoke  from  the  exhaust,  if  it  is  fed  in  too  great  quantities.  The 
smell  is  generally  caused  by  insufficient  combustion  or  poor  ignition. 
The  most  desirable  oil  to  use  is  one  of  high  fire  test  combined  with 
considerable  viscosity.  As  to  the  oil's  boiling  point,  we  cannot 
speak.  Of  such  oils  as  we  have  used,  having  found  this  to  vary 
in  oil  that  has  given  us  good  satisfaction,  and  again  when  oil 
might  be  satisfactory  on  one  machine  it  is  net  satisfactory  when 
used  on  a  different  type  or  high  speed  engine.  We  have  found, 
however,  in  our  experience  that  most  any  good  oil  with  above 
mentioned  quality  will  work  satisfactorily  in  a  properly  made  engine, 
and  without  smoke  if  user  is  careful  to  adjust  his  feed  properly,  and 
as  the  people  are  becoming  more  acquainted  with  this,  we  have  found 
considerably  less  trouble  from  point  mentioned. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  John  L.  French. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Daimler  Company  of  Coventry 

A  VISIT  to  the  Daimler  Company  a  few  days  ago  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  are  exceptionally  busy  just  now.  Orders  were 
pouring  in  every  day,  and  large  as  is  the  staff  and  number  of 
men  employed,  they  hardly  know  how  to  get  through  the  work  in 
hand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  last  the  British  public  is  beginning 
to  recognize  the  usefulness  of  the  autocar.  As  a  nation,  we  are  curi- 
ously slow-moving-,  and  the  national  mind  is  not  receptive  as  a  whole; 
but  once  get  an  idea  firmly  implanted  and  it  is  there  forever.  Every 
year  sees  immense  strides  in  the  industry  of  self-propelled  vehicles. 
As  the  demand  arises,  so  do  the  large  firms  exert  themselves  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  movement,  the  Daimler 
Company  has  earned  a  great  reputation  for  reliability  and  good  work- 
manship. Their  engine  is  the  same  as  used  by  the  celebrated  house 
of  Panhard  &  Levassor,  and  produces  equally  good  results.  Up  to 
the  last  twelve  months,  however,  the  Coventry  firm  has  been  turning 
out  strong,  solidly-constructed,  but  under  horse-powered  cars.  Their 
6  horse-power  Parisian  became  almost  a  standard  pattern,  from  which 
they  exhibited  a  certain  reluctance  to  depart.  Several  of  these  well- 
known  vehicles  competed  in  the  1,000-mile  trial  of  1900,  and,  although 
they  performed  with  consistent  merit,  still  they  were  not  conspicuous 
for  speed.  The  carriage  part  was  in  fact  too  heavy  for  the  engine.  In 
the  short  space  of  one  year  the  firm  has  made  a  marvelous  advance. 
Intending  purchasers  have  no  longer  cause  to  complain  of  non-variety 
of  pattern.  A  very  wide  range  is  now  offered  for  their  selection.  En- 
gines are  being  manufactured  of  6,  8,  10,  12,  16,  20  and  24  horse- 
power. Any  type  of  body  can  be  fitted  and  with  an  increase  of  power 
there  is  a  notable  diminution  in  weight.  Aluminum  now  plays  a  very 
large  part  in  the  carriage  department,  and  all  over  the  country  Eng- 
lish cars  are  gradually  acquiring  the  rakish,  symmetrical  lines  possess- 
ed by  the  French  ones.  Height  is  lowered,  wheel  bases  lengthened, 
flimsy  bicycle  wheels  are  disappearing,  and  much  more  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  detail. 

Hitherto,  the  small  cars  of  the  Daimler  have  not  been  altogether 
so  successful  as  their  heavier  vehicles.  The  appearance  of  the  Critch- 
ley  was  awaited  with  intense  interest,  but  it  failed  to  realize  expecta- 
tions. The  belts  slipped,  many  people  took  objection  to  the  side- 
steering,  and  although  it  paved  the  way  for  future  improvements,  it 
did  not  prove  an  unqualified  success.      It  was  followed   only  as  lately 
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as  last  year  by  the  Kimberley — a  car  neat  in  appearance  and  possessing 
an  excellent  engine,  but  with  the  same  form  of  transmission  as  its  pre- 
decessor. Not  content  with  their  efforts,  however,  the  Daimler  Com- 
pany has  now  gone  in  for  a  fresh  departure,  and  it  was  our  privilege 
while  there  to  be  shown  the  drawings  and  working  parts  of  an  entirely 
new  voiturette,  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  place  on  the  market 
toward  the  end  of  June.  As  an  enthusiastic  employe  observed, 
"  it  will  be  a  real  little  beauty."  From  what  we  saw,  we  believe  that 
ere  long  the  public  will  endorse  the  statement. 

The  new  voiturette  will  be  furnished  with  a  6  horse-power  engine, 
developing  7  on  the  brake.  It  has  three  speeds  and  reverse,  the  gear 
being  exceptionally  well  constructed.  A  noticeable  improvement  is 
that  all  the  bearings  on  the  main  shaft  are  easily  adjusted  by  a  thumb 
screw.  Any  play  can  thus  at  once  be  taken  up.  In  addition,  each 
bearing  is  enclosed  in  a  dust  and  mud  proof  aluminum  case.  The 
drive  is  by  a  live  axle,  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  differential  and 
vital  parts  are  completely  encased.  Thus,  the  car  can  be  used  in  the 
worst  of  weather.  The  top  speed  is  calculated  to  give  about  22  miles 
an  hour  normal,  over  25  when  the  accelerator  is  requisitioned.  The 
favorite  tonneau  body  will  be  fitted,  and  altogether  we  shall  be  much 
deceived  if  the  firm  does  not  greatly  add  to  its  already  high  repu- 
tation by  the  new  voiturette.  The  price  at  which  it  can  be  brought 
out  is  not  yet  fixed.  If  it  be  reasonable,  we  predict  an  enormous  sale. 
The  little  vehicles  are  not  geared  too  high,  the  aim  of  the  makers  be- 
ing to  produce  a  light  car,  which,  like  the  De  Dion,  will  take  all  ordi- 
nary hills  on  the  top  speed.  The  writer  was  promised  a  trial  as  soon 
as  the  voiturette  was  completed,  and  entertains  little  doubt  but  what 
her  good  impressions  will  be  confirmed.  Both  tube  and  electric  igni- 
tion are  fitted. 

On  the  large  cars  of  16  and  20  horse-power  the  company  has  a 
very  clever  device  for  preventing  the  band  brakes  firing.  A  tap  is 
turned,  which  directs  a  stream  of  cold  water  to  the  inside  of  the  brake. 

In  the  repair  shop  we  were  shown  many  magnificent  vehicles.  One 
belonging  to  the  Due  De  Teano  had  been  in  constant  service  for  three 
years,  and  all  things  considered  showed  very  little  signs  of  wear.  An 
old  friend  was  the  12  horse-power  car,  lately  driven  by  Mr.  Montagu 
Grahame  White,  a  well-known  autocarist.  Mr.  Ernest  Owers  was 
carrying  off  in  triumph  a  splendid  18  horse-power  phaeton,  with  hood 
and  special  arrangements  for  luggage.  A  more  beautifully  fitted  car 
we  have  seldom  seen.      We  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Foster  Pedlev 
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for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in  showing  us  over  the  works,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  perceive  the  activity  that  reigned  in  every  depart- 
ment and  the  increasing  enterprise  displayed  by  this  firm  of  renown. 
That  they  are  producing  thoroughly  up-to-date  vehicles,  well  built, 
well  constructed  and  well  designed,  even  the  veriest  tyro  could  not  fail 
to  perceive. 

Market  Harboro,  England.      Mary  E.  Kennard. 


Chainless  Transmission  Gear 

THERE  is  one  part  of  every  automobile  which  interests  almost 
all  who  have  to  do  with  motor  carriages  ;  that  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the    mechanism  which  transmits  the  power  from  the 
motor  to   the   road  wheels  ;  the  transmission  gear.     The  method   of 

transmitting  this, 
power  from  the 
engine  to  the 
wheels  is  a  very 
important  thing 
to  consider  in  the 
building  of  auto- 
mobiles. There 
are  those  who 
would  not  hear 
of  anything  being 
used  but  a  chain  ; 
others  again, 
claim  that  a  belt 
drive  is  the  most 
efficient.  How- 
ever, both  sys- 
tems have  their 
disadvantages. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  chainless  bicycle  came  the  demand 
for  and  subsequent  supply  of  gear  cutting  machines  which  made  it 
possible  to  produce  ' '  chainless  ' '  wheels  at  reasonably  low  prices.  At 
first  the  gears  as  cut  were  not  the  most  satisfactory,  and  considerable 
trouble  and  annoyance  were  caused  to  the  first  purchasers.  To-day, 
however,  machinery  for  cutting  spur  and  bevel  gears  which  are  scien- 
tifically and  mechanically  correct  is  quite  plentiful. 


Century  Steam  Carriage 
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Recognizing  this,  the  Century  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ,  decided  to  build  ' '  chainless  automobiles. ' '  Although 
the  wear  upon  teeth  of  gears  cut  upon  modern  machines  is  very  little 
it  is  especially  important  to  have  perfect  alignment.  The  Century 
Company  mounts    the    large    bevel    gear    upon    a    shaft    which    runs 


Chainless  Transmission  Gear 


through  rear  axle  as  shown.  This  illustration  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood. While  the  carriage  is  running  all  gears  are  encased, 
thus  making  them  dust  and  dirt  proof.  The  drive  is  very  di- 
rect and  effective.  The  small  driving  pinion  is  held  in  position  by  the 
gear  case,  the  casing  which  surrounds  the  driving  shaft  acting  as  a  dis- 
tance piece  between    pinion  and  engine.      It  will  be  seen  that  all  parts 
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are  kept  amply  rigid  by  means  of  suitable  brackets.  This  rigidity 
ensures  smoothness  of  running  and  reduces  friction  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  considerable  through  springing. 

So  far,    the   results  this   company  has  secured  with  this  form  of 
drive  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 


The  Electric  Cab  Service  of  Paris 

THE  question  of  transportation  of  passengers  in  our  cities  is  one 
which  always  arouses  considerable  interest.  It  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  given  much  attention  in  most  of  our  large 
centers  of  population.  In  some  instances  the  electric  cabs  used  for 
the  purpose  have  failed  to  give  the  service  the  shareholders  had  ex- 
pected they  would.  There  may  be  numerous  reasons  for  this,  but 
such  is  the  fact.  In  connection  with  this  subject  perhaps  a  few  facts 
regarding  the  electric  cab  service  of  the  city  of  Paris  will  be  of  interest. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Fielden's  Magazine,  Mr.  H.  E.  P.  Cottrell 
takes  up  this  subject  in  a  very  exhaustive  manner,  and  below  are 
given  a  few  abstracts  from  his  valuable  contribution.  It  would  neither 
be  practicable  nor  possible  to  reprint  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  article 
referred  to,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  salient  points. 

The  author  starts  out  by  saying  that  so  far  as  Paris  is  concerned, 
the  use  of  electric  vehicles  for  transportation  of  passengers  is  compar- 
atively old,  dating  as  far  back  as  1894.  At  that  time  the  Compagnie 
Generale  des  Voitures  a  Paris  cast  about  for  some  practical  method  of 
replacing  horse  traction.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  horses.  Their  liability  to  dis- 
eases of  an  epidemic  character,  and  the  low  average  working  life  of 
the  Parisian  cab  horse  (about  two  and  one-half  years),  not  to  speak 
of  the  feed  question,  are,  collectively,  quite  sufficient  to  induce  any 
public  company  to  experiment  in  directions  promising  relief  from  such 
a  perilous  situation. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  company's 
horses  died  of  glanders  alone  in  1896,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$340,000. 

Mr.  Bixio,  who  was  at  that  time  managing  director,  had  a  cab 
constructed.  This  was  of  the  "Mylora"  type.  Excellent  results 
were  obtained,  and  in  1897  another  step  was  taken  when  the  Livery 
Cab  Company  imported  four  specimen  cabs  from  England.  In  the 
Public  Cab  Competition,  June,    1898,   one  of  these  machines  made  an 
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excellent  showing,  leading  parties  interested  to  feel  that  electric  mo- 
tors were  better  suited  for  use  in  cities  for  that  particular  service,  and 
the  General  Cab  Company  adopted  the  electric  automobile  cab  on  a 
large  scale.  One  hundred  cabs  were  ordered  at  once.  A  station  was 
erected  at  Aubervilliers,  about  five  miles  from  the  grand  opera.  The 
equipment  for  this  plant  consisted  of  two  250  horse-power  engines, 
driving  by  belting  two  generators  of  1,250  amperes  capacity,  at  120 
volts,  to  deliver  the  current  at  159  charging  points  distributed  over 
three  charging  sheds.     Accommodation  was  provided  for  250  cabs. 

The  type  of  cab  finally  adopted  by  the  company  was  the  subject 
of  careful  consideration.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  substitute  a 
motor  truck  with  one  or  two  wheels  for  the  horse,  and  place  it  in  front 
of  cab.  The  second  proposal  was  to  have  a  single  type  of  motor 
frame  which  could  take  closed  or  open  bodies,  exchangeable  accord- 
ing to  season.     This  latter  plan  was  followed. 

The  company  had  some  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  accumulators  ; 
this  trouble  still  exists  ;  all  accumulators  so  far  are  more  or  less  de- 
fective from  the  view  point  of  weight,  bulk,  initial  cost  and  mainte- 
nance. The  original  Plante*  type,  though  fairly  suitable  for  tramway 
work,  where  there  is  little  variation  in  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  cur- 
rent, and  where  the  permanent  way  subjects  the  accumulators  to  a 
minimum  of  shaking  and  shocks,  does  not  at  all  suit  vehicles  working 
over  the  ever-varying,  uneven  surface  of  an  ordinary  street,  or  the 
abrupt  changes  of  direction  and  speed  required  by  an  ordinary  cab 
service.  Their  charging  capacity  is  also  too  low  for  vehicles  which 
have  to  cover  at  least  the  same  distance  as  a  horse  (say  50  to  60  kil- 
ometers—  32  to  37^  miles)  would  be  expected  to  do,  without  re- 
charging. A  low  cost  of  up-keep  is  also  imperative  as  some  set-off 
against  the  depreciation  and  wear  and  tear  of  rubber  tires  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  life  of  both  accumulators  and  motors,  so  that  it 
was  soon  found  impracticable  to  use  the  Plants  type  unmodified. 
Blot-Fulmen  accvJmulators  were  chosen  for  the  work.  The  capacity 
of  a  battery  of  43  of  these  accumulators  in  series,  used  in  an  ordinary 
electric  cab  is  from  60  to  70  kilometers  (37  to  43  miles)  at  about  15 
kilometers  (9^2  miles)  per  hour.  All  these  accumulators  being  of  the 
added  oxyde  type,  it  is  most  essential  to  their  length  of  life  that  they 
should  not  be  at  any  time  wholly  exhausted  in  service,  otherwise  the 
plates  suffer  and  the  batteries  cannot  take  the  standard  charge. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  weight  in  these  cabs 
when  in  working  order  under  service  conditions  : 
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WEIGHTS 

CONCENTRATED  ON 

_2 

Nature 

of            ITEMS 
load 

Parti  als 

Totals 

Front  Wheels 
Idlers 

Back  Wheels 
Drivers 

E 

Lbs.       Per  ct. 

Lbs.       Per  ct. 

Lbs.      Per  ct 

Lbs.       Perct. 

* 

Non- 
Paying 

Carriage 
Driver 

Accumu  ) 
lators    5 

4Pass'rs 

2667.60 

154.35 

1653.42 

59.60 

3-46 
36.94 

4475-47 
617.20 

52,29 

3-04 

32.37 

The  load  on    Idlers 
equals  52%  of  the 
load  on   Drivers. 

Paying 

IOO.OO 

Totals 

87.20 
12.80 

1543.2330.30 
220.46    4.33 

2998.28 
330.70 

56.90 
8.47 

5092  67 

1 00. 00!  1 763. 69  34.63 

3328.9865.37 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  paying  load  to  non-paying 
load  is  as  one  to  seven,  and  that  the  load  on  the  idlers  is  as  four  to 
seven  (nearly)  both  of  which  ratios  are  distinctly  unfavorable.  This, 
however,  is  unavoidable  in  the  type  of  carriage  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  adhered  to  until  the  public  taste  is 
educated  up  to  a  more  suitable  form  by  the  evolution  of  the  automo- 
bile of  the  future. 

The  motors  used  are  of  the  Lundell-Johnson  type,  with  four 
poles,  excited  in  series  and  two  collectors.  The  motors  weigh  about 
211  pounds,  and  develop  3^  horse-power  at  1,500  revolutions,  which 
corresponds  to  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour.  Raw  hide  pinions  are 
used.  It  is  noticeable  to  anyone  that  the  noise  caused  by  the  Paris 
electric  cabs  is  far  less  objectionable  in  quantity  and  quality  than  that 
of  their  London  compeers  used  to  be.  This  is  claimed  to  be  due  to 
the  raw  hide  gearing  used. 

The  sprockets  are  provided  with  checks  which  prevent  the  chain 
from  running  off.  These  checks,  however,  do  not  cover  the  bottom 
of  teeth,  so  that  space  is  left  for  dirt  and  moisture  to  drop  out. 

The  cabs  are  well  provided  with  brakes,  two  electric,  a  friction 
brake  and  a  block  brake.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Parisian 
public  three  circumstances  have  militated  against  the  popularity  of  the 
electric  cab.  First,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  ;  the  excessive 
fares  charged — these  have  been  two  or  three  times  the  ordinary  one- 
horse  cab  fare  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  risk  of  accumulators  giving  out  when 
a  trip  to  the  suburbs  is  in  progress. 

The  sole  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Parisian  electric  cabs 
are  wholly  connected  with  the  question  of  recharging  the  batteries, 
and  the  operation  involved  thereby. 
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The  successful  adaptation  of  electric  traction  to  automobiles  and 
cabs  depends  chiefly  on  the  judicious  multiplication  of  charging  sta- 
tions, and  their  location  at  convenient  sites  in  the  principal  districts 
of  capital  cities  and  towns  along  the  main  highway  arteries.  Paris, 
which  is  generally  so  well  supplied  with  most  conveniences  connected 
with  automobiles,  in  addition  the  sub-charging  station  previously 
mentioned,  only  possesses  one  more  station,  more  or  less  open  to  the 
public. 


The  Fox  Steam  Engine 

STEAM  carriage  builders  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  and 
more  efficient  engines  for  automobile  work.     The   Rochester 
Steam    Motor   Works,    Rochester,    N.    Y. ,    are    now    building 
steam     engines     which     possess     several    new    features.     We    take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  some  facts 
regarding   the    Fox   Valveless    Steam    Engine    as 
made  by  the  company  named. 

The  principle  under  which  the  motor  operates 
is  that  one  piston  and  cylinder  operate  as  a  slide 
valve  and  steam  chest  for  the  opposite  one,  and 
vice  versa.  Under  a  careful  brake  test  this  engine 
has  developed  more  power  on  a  smaller  consump- 
tion of  water  than  the  engines  generally  used  on 
modern  steam  carriages.  The  piston  is  eleven 
inches  long,  and  the  stroke  three  inches. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  piston   rods,    cross 
heads,   etc.,   are  at  the  top  of  the  engine  which 
would  bring  them  under  the  seat  of  an  automobile, 
away  from  the  mud   and  dust  of  the  road.     This 
also  places  all  of  the  strain  from  chain  and  sprock- 
et wheel  on    the  end  opposite  from  the  working 
parts,  which  is  very  advantageous.      In   the   event 
Fox  Valveless         of    packing  blowing  out    the    stuffing    boxes    are 
easily    accessible    from    the    floor    of    the    wagon, 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  lying  on  your  back  under  the  wagon  as 
is  the  case  under  other  constructions. 


Paris-Bordeaux  Race 

THE  most  wonderful  long-distance  speed  automobile  performance 
yet  credited  to  anyone,  was  made  by  Henri  Fournier,  winner 
of  the  1 901  Paris-Bordeaux  race,  held  May  29.  The  348 
miles  were  made  in  8  hours,  44  minutes  and  44  seconds,  or  equal  to  a 
rate  of  speed  which  would  take  the  winner  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
in  a  trifle  over  10  hours.  Had  Fournier  not  been  forced  to  limit  his 
speed  to  12  kilometers  an  hour  in  passing  through  Versailles,  Chartres, 
Chateaudun,  Vendome,  Tours,  Chatellerault,  Poitiers,  Ruffic,  Augou- 
leme  and  Libourne,  he  would  have  made  an  average  speed  which 
would  have  taken  him  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  in  7  hours,  or  at  a 
rate  of  speed  considerably  faster  than  the  world-famed  Empire  State 
Express  travels.  There  is  no  question  that  at  some  parts  of  the  jour- 
ney Fournier  went  somewhat  over  70  miles  per  hour.  His  330  miles 
outside  of  towns  were  made  at  an  average  rate  of  53  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  average  of  the  whole  distance,  including  the  slowing  up 
through  towns,  was  over  40  miles  per  hour. 

The  previous  record  for  this  race  was  held  by  Charron,  his  time 
being  1 1  hours,  4  minutes  and  20  seconds.  It  will  be  seen  that  Four- 
nier reduced  these  figures  by  nearly  three  hours.  The  second  arrival 
was  Farman  in  a  Panhard-Levassor  in  9  hours  and  40  minutes,  while 
the  third  man,  Voigt,  who  also  operated  a  Panhard-Levassor,  was 
third  in  9  hours,  49  minutes  and  11  seconds,  both  beating  Charron' s 
record. 

The  race  for  the  Gordon-Bennett  cup  was  held  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  ended  disastrously  on  account  of  an  accident.  The  starters  in 
this  race  were  Charron,  Levegh  and  Girardot.  The  two  first  named 
collided  and  were  unable  to  finish,  and  their  only  competitor,  Girar- 
dot, had  a  walk-over,  finishing  eighth  on  the  list  of  the  other  race, 
his  performance  being  completely  overshadowed  by  Fournier' s. 
Charron  was  the  favorite  for  both  races,  for  he  had  tested  his  machine 
previously  over  a  distance  long  enough  to  show  what  it  could  do,  he 
having  made  112  miles  in  2  hours  and  10  minutes.  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  had  he  not  been  thrown  out  of  the  contest  through  adverse 
circumstances,  he  would  have  won  both  races,  for  he  had  the  necessary 
machine  and  has  always  shown  the  ability  to  get  all  the  speed  and 
power  out  of  any  automobile  he  has  heretofore  driven. 
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Unfortunately  the  Paris-Bordeaux  race  was  not  international  in 
character  on  account  of  the  disqualification  of  the  only  English  entry 
on  a  technicality,  and  also  the  withdrawal  of  the  only  German  entry. 
The  Englishman,  S.  F.  Edge,  was  ready  with  a  70  horse-power 
Napier,  but  was  not  allowed  to  start  on  account  of  his  having  made  a 
change  of  tires  at  the  last  moment  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  puncture.  The 
terms  of  the  race  are  that  the  competing  machines  must  be  made 
wholly  in  the  country  they  represent  and  therefore  French  tires  on  a 
machine  representing  England  made  the  vehicle  ineligible.  Just 
what  a  70  horse-power  Napier  would  have  done  against  a  24  horse- 
power Panhard  would  have  been  interesting  to  note.  Englishmen  have 
been  leaning  toward  very  high-powered  motors  for  some  months,  but 
none  have  yet  had  a  good  test  against  other  machines  in  a  race. 
Fournier's  vehicle  in  exterior  appearance  is  very  similar  to  other 
racers  such  as  the  Napier  and  Panhard-Levassor.  The  only  difference 
in  these  celebrated  machines  is  in  details  of  mechanism  which  have  no 
particular  bearing  on  the  life  or  speed  of  the  vehicle,  they  being 
mostly  the  result  of  the  individual  ideas  in  the  shops  where  they  are 
constructed.  It  has  been  noticed  that  all  racing  machines  are  growing 
like  each  other  in  outward  appearance. 

A  little  analysis  of  the  performances  of  the  three  first  men  in  the 
recent  French  race  cannot  fail  to  show  their  unusual  merit.  Guiding 
an  automobile  on  a  country  road  at  a  rate  of  speed  shown  by  the  three 
leaders  requires  an  amount  of  courage  that  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
the  ordinary  man.  Coincidences  are  met  with  unexpectedly  that 
summon  immediately  all  a  driver's  nerve  and  knowledge  of  manipula- 
tion to  have  him  successfully  pass  the  danger.  Railroad  engineers 
often  describe  how  they  and  their  comrades  have  handled  locomotives 
under  various  circumstances,  but  their  experiences,  exciting  as  many 
have  been,  are  destined  to  be  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  many  that 
high  speed  autoists  will  in  time  speak  of.  When'  one  considers  what 
a  tremendous  force  stored  up  an  automobile  is  weighing  a  ton  or  more 
going  at  the  rate  of  anywhere  from  40  to  70  miles  per  hour,  and  that 
there  are  no  well  laid  steel  rails  to  keep  it  on  a  clear  course  and  that 
there  is  nothing  but  the  driver's  hand,  which  in  turn  is  controlled  by 
his  nerve,  to  prevent  this  terrible  combination  of  weight  and  speed 
from  being  ditched,  the  fearful  risk  may  be  appreciated.  An  automo- 
bile traveling  at  the  speed  which  many  are  able  to  do,  meeting  with  a 
slight  obstruction  or  enough  to  swerve  it  from  a  true  course  would  not 
turn   over  the  way  so   many  horse  drawn  vehicles  do   and   slide  a  few 
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feet  and  stay  there  with  nothing  injured  or  deranged,  besides  perhaps 
a  wheel  or  part  of  the  body.  A  heavy  self  propelled  vehicle  traveling 
at  60  miles  per  hour  would  perform  enough  gyrations  in  turning  over 
before  its  momentum  had  been  stopped  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  its  occupants  to  escape  without  mortal  injury.  The  machine 
might  roll  over  on  a  level  road  three  or  four  times,  sideways  or  once 
or  twice  if  it  turned  a  front  summersault.  It  would  be  so  battered 
that  few  parts  of  it  could  be  used  again.  Its  own  weight  would  exert 
such  a  force  in  destroying  it  that  the  wreckage  would  be  almost 
complete. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  accidents  of  this  kind  to  speak  of,  most 
mishaps  having  happened  when  the  machine  was  going  comparatively 
slowly.  The  result  of  these,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  convincing  of 
what  would  happen  were  the  machine  going  60  miles  in  place  of  20 
miles  per  hour.  When  all  this  is  considered  no  surprise  need  be 
shown  when  a  driver  making  such  a  speed  record  as  Fournier's  is 
looked  upon  as  a  hero.  Forced  as  he  was  in  many  places  to  send  his 
machine  over  the  country  road  at  a  rate  much  faster  than  a  mile  a 
minute,  Fournier  proved  that  he  possesses  abilities  which  few  men  can 
hope  to  have.  Nothing  like  his  French  performance  has  been  done 
in  this  country  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  corresponding  one  of  such  a 
distance  will  be  seen  here  for  many  years,  if  ever. 

As  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  time  each  year  in  this  race 
has  been  cut  down  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  in  1895  Levassor 
took  22  hours  and  25  minutes  to  cover  the  course  ;  in  1898  Rene  de 
Knyff's  time  was  15  hours  and  15  minutes  ;  in  1899  Charron  took  11 
hours,  4  minutes  and  20  seconds,  and  now  here  comes  Fournier  who 
cuts  it  down  nearly  3  hours. 


New  Electric  Stage  Lines;  Storage  Batteries 

THE  almost  simultaneous  announcement  of  an  improved  storage 
battery  brought  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  service  of  electric  stages  by  the  New 
York  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Company,  has  attracted  extra 
attention  to  the  storage  battery.  Mr.  Edison's  battery  is  something 
that  the  mechanical  world  will  expect  to  hear  more  about  ;  until  it  is 
brought  out  commercially  the  good  points  claimed  for  it  will  be  taken 
skeptically.  But  the  new  stages  can  easily  be  pictured  as  being  a 
reality.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Henry  Sanderson,  president  of 
the  transportation  company,  the  following  facts  were  learned  about 
this  important  innovation  : 

On  or  about  August  i  twelve  automobile  stages,  capable  of 
making  10  miles  an  hour  exclusive  of  stops,  are  to  be  put  in  operation, 
and  the  number  will  be  added  to  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  routes 
will  aggregate  about  22  miles,  the  whole  system  being  an  extension 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Stage  Line.  The  new  stages  will  seat  thirty-four 
passengers  and  will  have  room  enough  in  the  aisle  for  persons  to  com- 
fortably walk  between  the  two  rows  of  seated  passengers.  The  roof 
will  be  high  enough  for  a  6-foot  man  to  walk  upright  with  a  silk  hat. 

The  routes  are  as  follows  :  The  Fifth  Avenue  Stages  are  to  be 
run  on  up  the  avenue  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  with 
transfers  east  in  Seventy-second  Street  to  First  Avenue,  and  west 
through  the  Park  and  the  West  Seventy-second  Street  Parkway  to 
the  foot  of  Riverside  Drive.  Another  line  of  the  stages  is  to  branch 
off  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-seventh  Street,  running  thence  to  Broadway, 
to  Seventy-second  Street,  to  Riverside  Drive  and  up  through  River- 
side Park  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street.  Here  the  line  divides. 
One  branch  of  it  is  to  go  on  through  Riverside  Park  and  over  the 
Manhattanville  viaduct,  turning  into  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street  and  stopping  at  Broadway.  The  other  branch  turns  eastward 
into  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  or  Cathedral  Parkway,  and  runs 
across  to  Fifth  Avenue  ;  but  with  a  long  and  important  loop  it  turns 
northward  again  at  Manhattan  Avenue  and  runs  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  thence  eastward  to  Macomb's  Dam  Lane,  which 
it  follows  to  Central  Bridge,  returning  by  Seventh  Avenue  to  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Street. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  some  routes  are  through  pic- 
turesque surroundings,  and  even  with  the  fare  at  10  cents  the  new  ve- 
hicles will  undoubtedly  attract  many  passengers  who  are  bent  more  on 
having  an  outing  than  in  reaching  an  objective  point.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  business  side  of  the  proposition,  for  the  success  of  that  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  passengers  will  use 
the  new  stages  who  otherwise  would  not  occupy  a  seat  of  the  present 
kind  drawn  by  horses.  The  inauguration  of  this  new  service  has  only 
been  made  possible  because  a  battery  called  the  ' '  Exide  ' '  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  found  satisfactory.  It  is  a  development,  Mr. 
Sanderson  said,  of  the  pasted  plate  type  of  lead  battery,  having  been 
worked  out  by  the  Storage  Battery  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  revealed  a  radius  of  action  of  about  40  miles  in  these  heavy 
stages  with  one  charging. 

The  scientific  figures  given  by  Mr.  Sanderson  are  that  this  battery 
weighs  62  pounds  per  electric  horse-power  hour,  which  is  the  best 
record  yet  of  any  battery  found  to  be  commercially  successful.  Mr. 
Edison's  new  battery  weighs  according  to  the  inventor's  estimates,  a 
trifle  over  53  pounds  per  electric  horse-power  hour,  and,  as  Mr.  San- 
derson says,  if  it  should  be  found  to  give  better  results  than  the  pres- 
ent "  Exide"  type  of  his  company's,  he  will  assuredly  use  Mr.  Edi- 
son's. All  arrangements,  however,  are  made  for  using  the  "  Exide," 
for  they  have  been  found  to  give  results  satisfactory  enough  to  greatly 
increase  the  range  and  service  of  the  stage  line. 

The  writer  interviewed  several  well-known  authorities  on  electrical 
matters  regarding  Mr.  Edison's  battery,  and  the  opinions  received  are 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  were  the  announcements  emanating  from  the 
laboratory.  The  battery  consists  of  a  positive  steel  plate  and  a  nega- 
tive oxide  of  nickel  plate  immersed  in  caustic  potash  or  lye.  This 
combination  is  not  new  but,  as  the  writer  was  informed,  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  Edison  has  greatly  improved  the  workings  of  these  metals  so  that 
unusually  good  results  are  obtained.  Its  deterioration  in  commercial 
use  is  yet  to  be  determined,  and  this  is  an  important  feature,  for  it  is 
the  only  test  that  business  people  will  notice.  Its  invalid  qualities  are 
also  unknown.  Another  bad  feature  for  the  commercial  success  of  the 
battery  is  that  the  nickel  for  the  negative  plate  will  be  costly.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  the  general  opinion  is  that  even  though 
Mr.  Edison's  battery  may  be  the  best  yet  brought  out,  few  will  be 
influenced  by  what  is  claimed  for  it  until  it  has  been  found  that  the 
results  are  obtained  from  practical  usage. 


Latest  French  Cars 

WE  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mark  Mayhew,  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  this  communication  he  sends  us  a  copy  of  ' '  Automobile  Club 
Notes  and  Notices, ' '  to  which  he  contributes  some  impressions  of  his 
recent  ride  to  Nice.  We  quote  such  of  these  as  are  likely  to  interest 
our  readers.  Mr.  Mayhew  was  recently  returned  to  the  London 
Council,  most  of  his  canvassing  and  speech-making  being  carried  out 
by  the  aid  of  automobiles. 

Starting  on  Wednesday,  March  6,  on  my  16  horse-power  Napier, 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Russell,  my  mechanic  and  baggage  on 
board,  I  drove  to  Southampton,  crossed  to  Havre,  and  then  on  to 
Paris  on  Thursday. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Bordeaux  traveling  by  way  of 
Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  arriving  at  Bordeaux  on  Sunday.  Leaving 
Bordeaux  on  Tuesday,  12th  March,  we  traveled  by  Carcassonne, 
Montpelier,  Marseilles  to  Nice,  where  we  arrived  on  Friday. 

Our  journey  had  been  absolutely  without  incident,  excepting  two 
punctures.  With  fine  but  cold  weather,  the  most  magnificent  roads 
in  the  world  (excepting  the  last  part  of  the  journey),  and  the  car 
always  traveling  very  well,  we  had  the  most  enjoyable  run  I  have  ever 
experienced.  There  was  never  the  slightest  trouble  with  the  engine 
or  any  part  of  the  car  beyond  a  slight  sinking  of  the  Lack  springs. 
But  it  is  of  what  I  saw  at  Nice  I  wish  more  particularly  to  write.  We 
found  collected  in  the  Garage  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Nice,  proba- 
ably  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  cars  that  existed  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe,  they  having  made  Nice  their  rendezvous  for 
the  race  week. 

The  most  noticeable  point  perhaps  from  an  Englishman's  view 
was  not  so  much  the  engine-power  of  the  cars  as  their  remarkable 
lightness.  Taking  for  instance  the  most  successful  machines  in  the 
races,  the  "Mercedes"  or  new  type  of  Canstatt  Daimler,  we  found 
an  engine  of  about  35  or  40  horse-power,  a  long  car  with  very  com- 
fortable accommodation  which  in  racing  rig  weighs  slightly  over  one 
ton  and  for  tourist  purposes  about  2,200  pounds.    Five  of  these  started 
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in  the  vitesse  and  tourist  races  over  very  difficult,  dangerous,  moun- 
tainous rough  roads — and  came  back  without  mishap. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  Daimler  Company  has  the  right  to  the 
drawings  and  particulars  of  all  cars  made  by  the  Cannstatt  firm. 
If  this  be  so,  andJ  if  the  new  board  of  the  English  Daimler  Com- 
pany is  awake,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  instruct  their  engineers 
to  turn  out  a  complete  copy  of  the  "  Mercedes,"  and  thus  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  brains  and  money  which  have  been  expended  on  these 
cars. 

The  latest  manufactured  type  of  Panhard  is  20  horse-power  nom- 
inal, said  to  produce  about  30  horse-power  on  the  brake.  These  cars 
weigh  under  a  ton  in  racing  carrosserie,  and  are  supplied  with  change 
of  speed  and  direction  all  on  one  lever,  startlingly  small  gear,  and  a 
few  improvements  in  the  usual  type  of  engine.  Their  speed  was  con- 
siderable, but  not  so  great  as  the  ' '  Mercedes ' '  owing  to  the  smaller 
engine. 

There  were  one  or  two  big  Mors  carriages  of  not  less  than  45 
brake  horse-power,  which  were  probably  really  the  fastest  cars  there. 
The  failure  of  Mors  and  Panhard  in  the  races  was  undoubtedly  due 
very  largely  to  a  number  of  little  mishaps,  such  as  slipping  clutches, 
troublesome  pumps,  etc. ,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by 
more  care  on  the  part  of  the  makers  in  turning  them  out,  and  by  their 
owners  by  trying  them  thoroughly  before  the  start. 

Rochet-Schneider  have  brought  out  an  extremely  well  made  24 
horse-power  car  which  does  them  great  credit  and  looks  as  if  it  would 
last.  I  understand  the  price  is  very  reasonable  compared  with  the 
more  fashionable  firms. 

So  much  for  the  big  cars.  Now  let  me  notice  the  voiturettes. 
The  most  noticeable  is  the  12  horse-power  racing  Darracq,  a  mere 
skeleton  with  a  huge  engine,  very  noisy  but  extremely  fast.  It  would 
have  astonished  some  of  our  chauffeurs  to  have  seen  these  little  mon- 
sters tear  up  the  steep  sides  of  La  Turbie.  Then  there  were  the  little 
Peugeots,  both  racing  and  tourist,  with  four  wheels  of  the  same  size, 
bicycle  pattern  and  electric  ignition.  But  the  engine  is  still  in  the  rear 
as  in  the  old  types. 

The  big  racing  Renault  did  not  show  up.  Among  the  promenade 
voiturettes  nothing  could  be  prettier  or  more  satisfactory  than  the  little 
6  horse-power  Darracq  with  its  elegant  bonnet,  and  the  10  horse- 
power Mors  with  perfectly  charming  carriage  work.  The  De  Dion 
voiturette  still  seems  very  popular  but  I  saw  many  more  Darracqs. 
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But  I  could  not  see  all  of  these  magnificent  automobiles  without 
drawing  some  important  conclusions  and  making  a  few  remarks  upon 
some  of  their  peculiarities.  Their  great  feature  is  unquestionably  their 
lightness.  This  in  itself  does  away  with  the  need  for  so  much  strength, 
as  the  cars  bob  over  lumps  and  bad  places  such  as  caniveaux  in  the 
road  like  a  cork  instead  of  dashing  against  or  crashing  into  them  as  is 
inevitably  the  case  with  a  heavy  car. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  in  springs  and  tires  there  is  an  enormous 
saving.  In  order  to  illustrate  here  what  is  being  done  in  France  and 
also  to  get  further  experience  myself,  I  bought  a  20  horse-power  Pan- 
hard  just  out  of  the  works  which  had  been  sent  to  Nice,  and  drove  it 
home.  The  tires  would  surprise  anyone  who  examined  them,  being 
practically  without,  cuts,  the  tread  being  worn  to  a  nice  fine  sand-paper 
surface  all  the  way  round  after  a  journey  of  1,000  miles.  Another 
point  which  is  being  made  much  of  by  the  continental  manufac- 
turers is  the  power  of  the  foot-brake.  This  can  be  relied  upon  to  stop 
the  car  under  almost  any  circumstances,  so  that  one  may  go  at  pretty 
well  full  speed  down  a  winding  mountain  road  and  pull  up  easily  for 
turning  the  bends. 

To  compare  the  fitting,  however,  of  the  foreign  cars  with  that  of 
the  English  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  in  favor  of  those  pro- 
duced by  our  manufacturers.  Much  more  care  appears  to  be  taken 
before  the  English  car  leaves  the  shops.  It  is  also  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  racing  cars  I  have  spoken  of  are  not  expected  to  go 
through  more  than  two  or  three  long  races.  A  big  overhaul  would  be 
necessary  after  each  long  race,  and  future  purchasers  know,  or  at  least 
find  out  afterward,  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  an  English  car  will  do  well  in  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  race  of  1902  ;  but  as  regards  1901  I  fear  we  are  on  the 
wrong  track  in  building  heavy  cars. 

But  still  the  fact  remains  that  they  produce  a  faster  article  than 
we  have  been  able  to  here  at  present,  and  I  think  this  is  largely  be- 
cause of  its  lightness,  and  for  my  part  I  would  rather  spend  a  few 
more  pounds  in  putting  in  new  gear  once  every  five  or  six  months 
than  perhaps  ^100  in  the  same  time  in  burst  or  worn-out  tires. 
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The  Battery  Question 


THE  advent  of  the  new  Edison  storage  battery,  accepting  reports 
of  its  performance  to  be  true,  gives  the  electric  carriage  addi- 
tional points  of  merit.  Lightening  the  storage  battery, 
increasing  its  capacity  or  prolonging  its  life  all  add  to  its  value  as  a 
practical  means  of  driving  automobiles,  and  with  a  battery  that  will 
stand  a  fifty  or  sixty-mile  run  without  injury  the  electric  carriage  be- 
comes a  possibility  for  many  more  uses  than  at  present.  Ordinarily 
few  of  us  care  to  make  a  run  of  over  fifty  miles,  and  for  long-distance 
work  a  special  battery  can  be  used. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Everyone  admits  the 
advantages  of  the  electric  carriage  if  it  were  not  for  the  question  of 
charging  the  battery  and  the  deterioration  which  it  too  often  under- 
goes. The  final  solution  of  the  problem,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  discov- 
ery of  primary  battery  elements  which  can  be  obtained  as  freely  and 
as  cheaply  as  gasoline,  for  example.  Having  these  and  a  good  pri- 
mary battery  capable  of  being  renewed  as  easily  as  one  fills  his 
gasoline    tank,    the    electrical    problem    is    practically    solved.      The 
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mechanical  part,  i.  e.,  the  motor,  the  transmission  and  the  control,  are 
mere  details  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  question  of  battery  is  the  one 
which  needs  particular  attention. 

In  brief,  it  is  to  the  chemist  or  the  worker  in  electro-chemistry 
that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  And  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  primary  battery  can  be  improved  to  the  point  suggested 
and  the  electric  carriage  made  independent  of  the  charging  station,  it 
will  add  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  this  type  of  machine. 


The  Dust   Problem 

NOW  that  the  Summer  is  upon  us  with  the  prospects  for  a  long 
dry  season  the  dust  question  is  one  which  forces  itself  upon 
automobilists.  This  is  a  matter  which  also  affects  pedestrians. 
Anyone  who  has  driven  in  an  automobile  along  the  usual  country  road  at 
anything  like  a  fast  clip  knows  how  disagreeable  and  unpleasant  is  the 
dust  usually  stirred  up.  Even  when  mounted  on  a  carriage,  the  body 
of  which  sits  much  higher  than  does  that  of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle, 
the  amount  of  dust  which  finds  its  way  to  the  occupants  is  consider- 
able. This  dust  problem  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  demands  the  con- 
sideration of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  automobile  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  horse. 

No  automobilist  would  think  of  taking  anything  like  a  long  ride 
through  the  country  without  first  seeing  that  the  clothing  he  wore  was 
especially  fitted  for  keeping  out  the  dust  which  accompanies  the  rapid 
motion  of  his  vehicle. 

The  use  of  pneumatic  tires,  fast  driving  and  exhausting  to  ground 
are  responsible  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  for  this.  Then,  again,  if 
there  was  no  dust  on  the  roads  the  trouble  would  not  exist.  The 
surest  way  to  get  around  the  difficulty  would  be  to  have  roads  which 
would  be  impervious  to  the  tearing  up  by  horse's  hoofs.  These,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  yet  have.  There  are  a  great  many  who  now  own  and 
drive  horses  who  will  simply  not  adopt  automobiles  largely  from  the 
fact  that  their  operation,  along  dust  roads  at  least,  means  a  dusty  and 
begrimed  appearance,  rendering  it  necessary  to  always  "  wash  up  " 
before  appearing  in  society.  It  is  true  much  of  the  trouble  would  be 
removed  if  the  desire  to  drive  fast  could  be  curbed.  It  is  but  natural  for 
most  of  us,  however,  to  "  let  her  out  "  at  times.  We  want  to  travel  fast. 

To  those  who  are  looking  for  carriages  purely   for  pleasure   this 
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dust  problem  is  vital.  In  order  to  lessen  the  nuisance  can  some  scheme 
not  be  devised  by  which  the  exhaust  could  be  led  away  from  the  car 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  stir  up  the  dust  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  exhaust  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble. 
Manufacturers,  it  seems  to  us,  would  do  well  to  give  this  subject  more 
consideration  than  heretofore.  With  the  introduction  of  the  very 
deservedly  popular  high-powered  gasoline  carriage  the  trouble  has 
rather  increased. 

An  automobile  enthusiast  or  one  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles  might  not  consider  the  question  as  of  much  moment, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  purchase  automobiles  merely  want 
them  as  substitutes  for  the  horse,  and  very  readily  take  exception  to 
anything  which  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  least  disagreeable. 


Grout  Bros.,  Orange,  Mass.,  builders  of  the  "New  Home"' 
steam  carriages,  send  us  a  catalog  devoted  to  the  illustration  and  de- 
scription of  their  automobiles.  These  machines  are  light,  speedy  and 
economical  in  operation.  Double-acting  link-motion  engines  are  used. 
Various  styles  of  carriages  are  made  by  this  company. 


The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Ccmpany,  Cleveland,  O.,  sends  us  a 
copy  of  their  recently  issued  catalog  in  which  are  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed the  automobiles  of  that  well-known  name.  This  company  has 
for  many  years  (so  far  as  the  automobile  industry  is  concerned)  been 
engaged  in  motor  carriage  manufacturing  and  their  carriages  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  supplying  the  needs  of  sensible  and  practical 
service.  Illustrations  of  various  styles  of  carriages  together  with  views 
of  the  factory  are  given.  The  catalog  is  beautifully  printed  and  is  a 
decided  contribution  to  automobile  trade  literature. 


The  Beardsley  &  Hubbs  Mfg.  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  send 
us  copy  of  their  recently  issued  catalog.  The  vehicles  built  by  this 
concern  are  well  designed,  and  various  styles  are  included — stanhopes, 
cabs,  breaks,  etc.  A  very  neat  carriage  they  make  is  their  combina- 
tion stanhope,  by  the  arrangement  of  which  the  front  seat  can  be 
either  closed  or  opened  as  may  be  necessary.  This  makes  a  very 
handy  vehicle.  Gasoline  motors  are  used,  and  the  finish  of  the  car- 
riage is  of  the  highest  character.  A  copy  of  catalog  will  be  sent  on 
application. 


The  "Tractobile" 

A  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000 
for  the  manufacture  of  steam  automobiles,  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steam  Vehicle  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  Their  steam  vehicle  is  unlike  any  now  on  the  market. 
They  call  it  a  "  Tractobile, ' '  because  the  two  engines,  each  with  two 
cylinders,  the  generator  and  all  necessary  adjuncts,  are  carried  on  a 
steel  tube  framework  and  can  be  attached,  as  a  whole,  to  any  ordi- 
nary carriage  in  a  few  minutes.  "'It  don't  push,  it  draws,"  their  ad- 
vertisement runs. 

Parts  of  the  framework  are  two  forks,  with  their  heads,  to  which 
the  steering  device  is  fixed.  The  forks  are  each  fitted  with  a  wheel 
equipped  with  best  quality  pneumatic  tire  ;  these  wheels  are  both 
driving  and  steering  wheels.  The  forks  serve  not  only  as  bearings 
for  the  axle  of  the  wheel  but  are  used  as  steam  cylinders,  the  engines 
being  of  the  double-acting  inverted  type,  with  the  connecting  rod 
attached  directly  to  the  crank  axle,  thus  utilizing  the  whole  of  the 
power  produced  without  loss  from  transmission. 

In  converting  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  into  a  motor  vehicle  the 
only  thing  required  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  front  wheels  and  axle 
and  substitute  therefor  the  motor  framework  with  its  wheels.  The 
change  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  ' '  Tractobile ' '  is  inter- 
changeable, that  is,  can  be  attached  to  different  types  of  carriages. 

The  shell  of  the  boiler  or  generator  is  made  of  cold-drawn  seam- 
less steel  tubing  5  inches  internal  diameter  and  is  18  inches  high.  It 
has  forty  ^4 -inch  tubes  running  from  end  to  end  through  the  two 
heads,  and  the  internal  tubes  and  heads  can  be  removed,  as  an  entirety, 
from  the  shell  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  to  allow  of  examination,  clean- 
ing or  repairs.  It  can  be  as  quickly  reassembled.  There  is  not  a 
single  rivet  in  the  boiler.  These  boilers  are  units,  and  as  many  units 
are  coupled  up  to  form  a  battery  or  series  as  power  needed  demands. 

The  boiler,  the  method  of  its  construction  and  the  special  tools 
used  in  building  are  patented  throughout  the  world.  Owing  to  labor 
figuring  so  cheaply  in  the  production  it  can  be  supplied  to  the  trade 
at  a  very  considerably  less  price,  power  for  power,  than  ordinary 
boilers,  while  the  special  advantages  it  offers  will  lead  to  a  very  general 
demand  from  steam   carriage  users.      About  4  units  are   needed   for  a 
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stanhope,  5  or  6  for  a  4-passenger  surrey,  and  any  desired  number, 
according  to  load  intended  to  be  carried,  for  delivery  van,  etc.  The 
shell  as  well  as  tubes  is  heated,  and  there  is  equal  expansion  and  con- 
traction throughout.  Boiler  makers  can  best  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  this  unique  feature.  The  automobile  trade  will  be  supplied  with 
any  of  the  company's  specialties.  The  units  are  placed  in  a  row  or 
rows,  or  in  one  or  more  circles,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 


The'Duryea  Motor 


IT  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the 
engine  built  by  Chas.  E.  Duryea,  whose  name  has  so  long  been 

associated  with  the  automobile  industry.      It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  writer,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  witness  one  of  Duryea' s  four-wheeled 
phaetons    race.       The 
time  it  made    on   that       t^^ma^^^ 
occasion,    especially 
wrhen  the   condition  of 
track   was    taken    into 
account,  was  excellent 
and    showed    at    least 
that  the  carriage  pos- 
sessed speed. 

In  the  Duryea  car- 
riages the  weight  is 
placed  largely  on  the 
rear  wheels,  which  it 
is  claimed  gives  great 
ability  in  sand  or  on 
hills,  and  almost  wrhol- 
ly  prevents  danger 
from  side  skidding. 

The  motor  is  shown  with  the  crank  case  cover  and  oil  cups 
removed.  A  single  feed  pipe  crosses  the  extreme  head  of  the  motor, 
carrying  gasoline  to  each  cylinder,  while  a  single  exhaust  chamber 
likewise  crosses  the  top  of  motor.  This  receives  gases  from  all 
cylinders. 

The  exhaust  valve  stems  are  fitted  with  radiating  pins  which  carry 
off  any  excess  of  heat   they  may  receive.      The  weight  of  the  motor 
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complete  is  less  than  200  pounds.  The  cylinders  are  4^  X4^  inches. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  a  very  light  motor.  These  engines 
are  not  very  high  speed  ;  the  builders  claim  about  1  horse-power  for 
each  hundred  revolutions.  At  600  this  would  give  about  6  horse- 
power. Certainly  slow  speed  is  better  for  a  motor  and  tends  to  much 
longer  life  than  very  high  speed.  Every  part  of  these  motors  is  suf- 
ficiently strong.  They  are  compact  and  are  so  carried  on  the  carriage 
as  to  be  easy  of  access. 


On  annonce  la  tres  prochaine  mise  en  vente,  a  la  librairie  Dunod, 
49,  quai  des  Grands- Augustins,  a  Paris,  d'un  ouvrage  tres  important  : 
les  Automobiles  electriques,  par  Gaston  Sencier,  ing^nieur  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures,  et  A.  Delasalle,  ingenieur-electricien,  avec  une  preface 
de  Charles  Jeantaud,  qui  fut  le  veritable  createur  de  l'industrie  des 
voitures  electriques  en  Erance. 

Ce  nouveau  livre,  qui  constitue  le  premier  travail  r£ellement 
complet  sur  une  question  encore  peu  connue,  formera  un  beau  volume 
de  400  pages,  enrichi  de  nombreuses  gravures. 

Gaston  Sencier  est  un  des  hommes  de  France  qui  ont  le  plus 
6tudie*  les  voitures  automobiles  et  qui  les  connaissent  le  mieux.  A. 
Delasalle  a  acquis  une  tres  grande  competence  dans  toutes  les  ques- 
tions d'electricite.  Les  Automobiles  electriques  obtiendront  done 
certainement  un  tres  vif  succes. 

Esperons  que  nous  aurons  bientot  une  traduction  en  anglais  de 
set  ouvrage. 

' '  Automobiling  in  the  West. ' '  This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  just 
received  at  this  office,  a  reprint  from  the  Cleveland  Leader.  It  de- 
scribes in  a  highly  interesting  manner  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Winton  and  his  companion  Chas.  B.  Shanks  on  their  eventful 
attempt  to  make  the  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  an 
automobile.  It  contains  a  number  of  extremely  interesting  pictures 
taken  en  route,  several  of  which  are  reproduced  in  our  frontispiece, 
and  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  condition  of  Western 
roads,  or  as  the  author  puts  it,  "the  utter  absence  of  roads,"  this 
story  ought  to  be  of  value.  The  incidents  of  the  trip  are  written  up 
very  cleverly  and  the  effort  of  Messrs.  Winton  and  Shanks  will,  we 
feel  sure,  be  productive  of  much  good  in  calling  attention  more  forci- 
bly to  the  question  of  good  roads.  The  author  of  the  story  is  Mr. 
Shanks  himself  and  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 


The  Kind  of  Accident  that  Often  Happens 

WHAT  threatened  to  be  a  very  serious  horse  runaway  accident, 
happened  on  the  recent  run  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  to  Tuxedo.  It  was  caused  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  and  was  not  in  the  slightest  way  the  fault  of  the  auto- 
mobilists.  The  facts  are  as  follows  :  Kenneth  A.  Skinner  and  the 
writer  in  a  De  Dion-Bouton  motorette  were  running  some  distance 
ahead  of  other  participants  in  the  run,  when,  suddenly  emerging  from 
a  place  where  nothing  would  be  apt  to  be  noticed  a  short  distance  in 
front,  they  saw  a  horse  and  buggy  standing  facing  them  about  two 
hundred  feet  ahead  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  An  old  lady  was 
in  the  vehicle.  The  horse  shied,  quickly  veered  around,  and  tipped 
the  buggy  over,  throwing  the  old  lady  out,  luckily  on  to  the  soft  grass 
in  the  ditch.  Fortunately,  the  horse  stopped  for  several  seconds, 
pawing  the  air  with  his  front  feet  as  though  he  were  surprised  at  the 
sensation  of  the  carriage  turning  over  and  the  shafts  twisting  and 
breaking  on  him.  Also  fortunately  the  automobile  had  traveled  one 
hundred  feet  further,  which  brought  its  occupants  to  within  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  wreck,  enabling  the  writer  to  jump  out,  sprint  and 
grab  the  horse's  bridle  just  about  as  he  had  recovered  his  senses,  so  to 
speak,  and  started  to  bolt.  The  animal  was  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  it  was  as  much  as  one  man  could  do  to  hold  him.  The  few 
seconds  interim  enabled  Mr.  Skinner  to  leave  the  machine,  run  up, 
and  also  grab  the  bridle.  Several  women  ran  out  from  the  farm 
house  opposite  which  the  buggy  had  stood,  and  their  hysterical 
shrieking  made  matters  worse,  tending  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
being  quieted.  While  the  two  men  still  held  the  pawing  horse,  the 
old  lady  was  extricated  from  the  wreck,  and  carried  to  the  house 
piazza,  and  on  the  women  leaving  the  buggy  after  a  stern  command 
to  do  so,  the  horse  was  at  last  quieted  enough  to  enable  one  man  to 
hold  him  while  he  was  unhitched  and  led  away  several  hundred  feet 
and  tied  to  a  tree. 

The  automobilists  then  righted  the  buggy,  but  it  was  too  much 
wrecked  to  be  used.  Other  members  of  the  run  arrived  at  intervals, 
but  there  was  nothing  that  anyone  could  do  for  the  unfortunate  owners 
of  the  buggy.  The  women  were  consulted  with  concerning  the 
amount  of  damage  they  had  suffered  and  Mr.  George  Isham  Scott, 
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manager  of  the  run,  generously  gave  them  the  amount  in  cash,  his 
action  being  prompted  entirely  by  sympathy,  for  legally  no  one  was 
to  blame  except  the  women  who  so  foolishly  left  an  aged  lady  alone 
with  a  horse,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  public  highway. 

Had  the  horse  been  left  at  one  side,  without  being  tied,  it  would 
have  been  bad  enough,  for  the  old  lady  was  not  a  fit  person  to  handle 
the  reins  at  any  time.  The  women  admitted  that  the  fault  was  theirs, 
but  on  account  of  their  helplessness  it  was  a  case  which  could  not  fail 
to  appeal  to  any  one.  The  legal  standing  of  it  would  surely  uphold 
the  right  of  the  automobilists  to  use  the  road.  They  were  not  travel- 
ing unusually  fast,  the  machine  was  stopped  as  soon  as  danger  was 
seen,  and  the  occupants  then  personally  did  all  they  could  to  prevent 
a  serious  accident,  for  had  the  horse  been  allowed  to  bolt,  the  old  lady 
would  have  been  dragged  on  account  of  her  skirts  being  entangled 
with  the  canopy  of  the  buggy. 

Taking  the  incident  as  a  whole  it  may  be  described  as  being  a 
good  example  of  the  average  accident,  for  which  automobilists  are 
often  blamed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  horse  was  frightened  by 
the  approaching  machine,  but  horses  have  often  been  frightened 
enough  to  run  away  by  the  approach  of  a  woman  with  a  white  parasol. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  the  women,  for  the  carriage  being  wrecked 
delayed  them  until  it  was  repaired,  but  considering  how  reckless  it 
was  on  the  part  of  the  younger  one  to  leave  her  aged  companion 
alone,  square  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  they  should  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  no  physical  injury  resulted  and  that  they 
were  re-imbursed  for  breakage  which  legally  was  caused  by  their  own 
thoughtlessness.  M.  W.   F. 

The  initial  run  of  the  newly  organized  Automobile 
Club  of  Cincinnati,  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  8.  Thirteen 
vehicles  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the  club  rooms  on  West  Seventh 
St.,  and  promptly  at  2  o'clock  started  on  the  run.  Howard  S. 
Rogers  acted  as  pacemaker  and  was  followed  by  the  President  of  the 
club,  Reuben  A.  Holden  and  the  following  members  :  T.  C.  Meadows, 
Robert  Burton,  Howard  Miller,  Dr.  Jos.  Eichberg,  Edw.  Muhlhauser, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Allen,  Geo.  Holly,  Frank  Miller,  Rufus  King,  Jr.,  Col. 
Max  Fleischman  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Colter.  The  objective  point  of  the 
run  was  Kenedy  Heights,  the  country  residence  of  President  Holden, 
where  refreshments  were  served.  The  return  home  was  made  at 
5  o'clock.  The  club  proposes  to  hold  these  runs  every  second  Satur- 
day during  the  season. 


Notes  from  Abroad 

PROBABLY  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  much- 
spoken-of  50  horse-power  Napier  cars  which  represented  Eng- 
land in  the  recent  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  Race.  The  nominal 
horse-power  of  these  cars  is  fifty,  and  the  brake  eighty.  The  impact 
of  explosion  on  each  piston  head  is  four  tons.  The  total  weight  of 
the  engine  is  700  pounds.  The  driving  sprockets  each  have  thirty- 
eight  teeth,  while  the  chain  wheels  on  driving  wheels  have  but  twenty- 
eight  teeth. 


Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  firms  which  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Automobile  Club  Show,  held  in  Great  Britain,  only  five  concerns  ex- 
hibited electrically-driven  automobiles,  and  only  three  of  these  con- 
fined themselves  exclusively  to  electricity. 


Before  the  Paris  authorities  a  rather  curious  case  is  now  being 
argued.  It  seems  that  Girardot  in  1899  was  one  of  the  contestants 
in  a  race  for  a  cup  offered  by  Count  Boyon  de  Talleyrand- Perigord. 
This  race  took  place  between  Paris  and  Rouen.  During  the  race  it  is 
alleged  that  Girardot  drove  his  car  at  such  a  rate  as  to  cause  the  horses 
attached  to  a  military  wagon  to  balk.  It  was  claimed  that  the  cause 
for  the  horses  being  frightened  was  the  hooter,  the  question  of  speed 
having  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  place.  The  driver  of  the  wagon 
received  such  injuries  as  necessitated  his  pensioning  off.  The  Minister 
of  War  intends  to  push  the  charge  even  to  the  extent  of  claiming  from 
those  responsible  the  repayment  to  the  state  of  the  amount  of  pension 
paid  to  the  injured  man.  If  Girardot  had  not  made  his  presence 
known  by  means  of  the  ' '  hooter ' '  he  would  have  been  breaking  the 
law,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  the  judges  will  say  on 
the  point  of  automobile  drivers  using  their  "  hooters  "  even  at  the  risk 
of  frightening  horses. 


Results   of  Recent    Heavy   Motor   Trials  at 
Liverpool,  England 

A  GREAT  deal  of  very  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the  Liver- 
pool   Self-Propelled    Traffic    Association,    a    branch    of    the 
Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      This  associa- 
tion has  since  1898  been  laboring  with  indomitable  perseverance  in  the 
interest  of  heavy  wagons  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  loads. 
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Liverpool  is  a  city  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  such 
efforts  being  carried  on.  It  is  the  gateway  to  a  large  number  of  good 
sized  manufacturing  cities,  including  Manchester,  which  is  but  a  little 
over  forty  miles  distant.  Up  to  the  time  when  ocean  vessels  began  to 
use  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  it  was  necessary  that  ah  the  cargoes 
from  the  Atlantic  steamships  should  be  unloaded  once,  placed  on 
railroad  cars  and  carried  to  their  destination  and  then  unloaded  again. 
Much  of  this  freight  went  to  Blackburn,  Oldham,  Burnley,  Manchester, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  less  than  fifty  miles  from  Liverpool.  Now  a 
service  of  motor  vehicles  of  large  carrying  capacity  would  be  just  the 
thing  to  cope  with  this  work.  The  merchandise  could  be  taken 
straight  from  the  vessel  and  placed  on  these  motor  cars,  then  taken 
direct  to  where  it  is  required. 

The  first  trials  by  the  organization  referred  to  were  held  in  1898, 
when  the  number  of  entries  was  not  large.  These  annual  trials  have 
each  year  revealed  things  that  could  not  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  any  other  way. 

One  thing  which  has  characterized  all  the  trials  so  far  held  has 
been  the  absence  of  the  gasoline  motor.  This  year's  trials,  held  from 
June  3  to  7,  saw  the  first  internal  combustion  engines  ever  entered, 
and  of  these  there  were  only  two  out  of  a  total  of  twelve  wagons. 
Both  were  entered  by  G.  F.  Milnes  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  are  built 
throughout  on  the  Daimler  system.  The  motor  is  carried  in  front, 
being  covered  by  a  suitable  bonnet. 

Wagons  possessing  some  interesting  features  were  those  entered 
by  the  Mann's  Patent  Steam  Cart  and  Wagon  Company.  These 
wagons  are  very  ingeniously  designed,  the  builders  making  them  a 
blending  of  the  traction  engine  and  the  motor  van.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  engines  is  decidedly  like  a  regular  traction  engine. 
They  are  made  in  various  styles  and  with  different  kinds  of  body  suited 
to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  seemingly  only  practical  vehicle  for  heavy  work  is  that  driven 
by  steam,  and  the  Englishmen  up  to  this  year  have  given  their  atten- 
tion almost  entirely  to  the  steam  engine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  printing  below  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
these  trials  and  shall  hope  they  will  prove  of  interest  and  value. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  hill  climbing 
trials.  The  hill  selected  for  these  trials  was  called  Everton  Brow, 
This  is  a  very  steep  incline,  as  it  was  the  writer's  painful  pleasure  to 
have  to  ascend  and  descend  it  every  day  for  about  two  years.    Accord- 
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ing  to  the  diagram  published  in  the  official  program  the  hill  was  divided 
into  five  sections.  The  first  of  these  showed  a  grade  of  i  in  25,  the 
second  1  in  17,  the  third  1  in  14,  the  fourth  1  in  13,  while  the  fifth 
had  a  gradient  of  1  in  9.  The  greatest  interest  centered  in  the  gaso- 
line motors  and  everyone  was  pleased  with  the  excellent  showing  they 
made  on  their  first  appearance  in  these  trials. 

Below  is  given  a  summary  of  the  hill  climbing  tests,  the  wagons 
being  unladen.     The  gradient  varied  from  1  in  18  to  1  in  9  : 


No. 
of 
Car. 


Al 
A2 

Bi 
Ci 
Di 
D2 
D3 
D4 
D5 


Make. 


Milne  (gasoline). 
Milne  (       „        ) 
Leyland  .... 
Thornycroft]  .    . 
Thornycroft  .    . 
Coulthard  .    .    . 
Mann  tip  cart  .    . 
Mann  lorry  .    .    . 
Simpson-Bibby   . 


Mean  Speed. 
Miles  per  Hour. 


Up. 

3-77 
4.2 

3-29 

3-5 

3-77 

2.97 

4.ti 

3.65 

2.75 


Down. 
4.27 
5.18 
3.58 
2.69 
3.38 
2.38 
314 
3.08 
3.86 


Control  on  declivity  i  ii 

9.  Distance  run  before 

coming  to  rest. 


Feet. 
16.5 
51.5 
I9.4 

8.6 
14.9 

6-5 
11. 2 

15-5 
25.1 


Speed  in 
miles  per 
hour  at  brak- 
ing signal. 


6.OI 
IO.81 
5-34 
3-51 
4-21 
3.58 
2.84 

5-17 

5.33 


The  wagons  were  then  loaded  and  again  tested  on  the  same  hill 
with  the  result  printed  below  : 


No. 
of 
Car. 

Make. 

Load. 

Mean  Speed. 
Miles  per  Hour. 

Control  on  declivity  i  in 

9.  Distance  run  before 

coming  to  rest. 

Speed  in 
miles  per 
hour  at  brak- 
ing signal. 

Al 
A2 
Bi 

Ci 
Di 

D2 

D3 
D4 
D5 

Milne 

Milne 

Leyland 

Thornycroft  .    . 
Thornycroft  .    . 
Coulthard  .   .   . 
Mann  tip  cart.  . 
Mann  lorry  .  .    . 
Simpson-Bibby 

Tons. 
1^ 
1^ 

5 

7 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 

Up. 

3-24 

2.61 

2-95 
2.92 

3-34 
3.08 
2.96 
2.78 
2.0 

Down. 
4.26 

4-13 
3.12 

3-15 
3-65 
3-o5 
3-o3 
3-93 
3-o7 

Feet. 

I 
26.4 
15.5 
13.6 

8.3 
15.4 
14.9 

13.7 
8.4 

2.8o 
5.68 
3.36 

3-13 
3-39 
4.22 
2.66 
5.46 
3-54 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  carrying  of  loads  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  loads  varied  from  1  y2  to  6  tons  car- 
ried by  the  large  Thornycroft  wagon. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  not  one  of  the  wagons  engaged  in 
the  hill-climbing  contest  emitted  any  visible  exhaust  for  more  than 
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two  or  three  seconds.     Altogether  the  results  this  year  show  that  gen- 
uine progress  has  been  made. 

This  association  deserves  great  credit  for  the  good  work  it  has 
done  and  is  still  doing. 


Across  France  on  a  Racer 

IN  a  recent  number  of  Motor  Car  Journal,  Mr.  A.  R.  Sennett 
contributes  an  article  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  the  auto- 

mobilist,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  a  part  of  this,  as 
follows  : 

There  cannot,  i'ndeed,  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  motoring  is  a 
health-imparting  pastime.  What  a  contrast  to  traveling  by  train  ! 
There  it  often  happens  that  on  emerging  from  a  stuffy  carriage,  after 
a  wearisome  journey,  one  seeks  for  something  to  "tickle"  one's 
carbureter — pardon,  appetite.  But  your  chauffeur,  on  descending 
from  his  "box" — pardon,  seige — is  in  the  mood  to  eat  anything,  if 
not  everything  that  may  be  placed  before  him.  In  the  good  old 
coaching  days,  when  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand  was  alive  with  fours-in- 
hand  and  eleven-mile-an-hour  stage  coaches,  there  gazed  down  upon 
them  a  smiling  face  with  enormous  mouth,  protruding  in  bas-relief 
from  the  grimy  walls  of  the  great  coaching  hostelry.  This  mouth  sur- 
mounted the  legend  : — 

Milo,  the  Cretonian, 

An  ox  slew  with  his  fist ; 
And  eat  it  at  one  meal. 

Ye  gods  !    What  a  glorious  twist. 

Perhaps  a  day  will  come  when  such  another,  but  motor,  holstery  shall 
rear  itself  at  the  Arthur  Balfournian  center,  and  which  shall  bear  this 
superscription  : — 

Rollo,  the  Chauffonian, 

An  ox  slew  upon  the  piste, 
And  eat  it  for  his  dinner — the  sinner. 

Dieu,  motorists  !     What  a  glorious  twist. 

Perhaps  that  which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  chauf- 
feur's health  is  his  clothing.  At  first  sight  this  might  appear  a  matter 
of  small  importance,  but  really  it  is  one  which  may  fairly  command 
space  for  discussion  by  those  actually  conversant  with  motoring  at 
high  speeds.      Already  quite  a  small  industry  is  springing  up  in  fulfill- 
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ment  of  the  chauffeur's  requirements.  What  these  are  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion, what  he  should  not  use  is  more  obvious.  He  should  certainly 
not  don  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  loose  garment  such  as  an  overcoat 
or  impermeable  having  a  loose  cape  which  may  blow  over  the  face  and 
cause  an  accident.  Besides,  such  loose  things  are  very  wasteful  in 
buttons,  for  few  will  be  left  after  the  first  ioo  kilometers.  The  wind 
at  sixty  miles  per  hour — which  we  believe  Jack  calls  a  stiff  gale — has 
to  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  It  reminds  us  of  that  to  which 
he  referred  when  he  said,  "  The  wind  it  blow'd  so  'tarnationly  hard, 
it  blow'd  three  teeth  out  o'  the  carpenter's  saw  and  took  six  men  to 
hold  the  cap'n's  wig  on."  Trousers,  too,  are  far  from  suitable  nether 
garments,  acting,  in  fact,  as  forced-draught  pipes.  We  consider, 
then,  that  trousers  should  not  be  worn  ;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  wear  something  in  place  of  them.  Laced  boots  also  are 
unsuitable,  and  so  is  any  form  of  headgear  presenting  a  greater  verti- 
cal surface  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wind.  Starched  collars 
are  unsuitable,  and  are  also  difficult  to  find  at  the  end  of  a  wet  run, 
when  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  roll  of  brown  linen  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  collar,  however,  will  probably  die  hard, 
and  we  observe  that  some  chauffeurs  are  taking  to  ' '  spitters  "  as  a 
compromise — i.  e.,  celluloids,  which  may  be  expeditiously  and 
economically  washed,  with  a  very  small  volume  of  water,  en  route. 
Celluloid — otherwise  guncotton — should  obviously  be  used  sparingly  ; 
and  certainly  the  transparent  ' '  celluloid  "  or  "  xylonite  ' '  guards 
intended  as  preservatives  of  ladies'  complexions  should  not  be  had 
recourse  to.  Shirt  cuffs  should  not  be  worn,  for,  like  the  Irishman's 
flea,  when  you  go  to  put  your  hand  upon  them  they're  not  there,  you 
find  there  only  an  accordion-plaited — accordin'  to  its  fancy — tube  of 
limpness.  Moreover,  chauffeurs'  shirt  cuffs  become  chameleons,  for 
it  is  astonishing  how  marvelously  they  change  color  after  "visiting" 
the  motor.  The  cuffs  of  coats  also  should  be  specially  constructed  to 
prevent  the  "  weather"  blowing  up  the  arms.  This  can  be  done  in 
two  ways,  by  a  buckle  and  strap  at  the  wristbands,  or  by — and  which 
is  preferable — a  false  sleeve  and  strong  elastic  "gathering"  worked 
in  under  the  outer  sleeve. 

With  regard  to  the  material,  we  feel  that  the  old  English  adage, 
' '  nothing  like  leather, ' '  applies  perfectly  in  this  case  for  ordinary 
wear,  while  for  cold  and  bad  weather  nothing  can  compare  with  na- 
ture's own  vetement — viz.,  the  skin  with  the  fur  left  on  ;  something 
with  good  long  hair,  such  as  bear  or  raccoon,  which  is  capable  of  effi- 
ciently throwing  off  both  dust  and  rain. 
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Were  we  asked  our  opinion  of  what  the  automobilist's  costume 
should  be,  we  would  say  that  for  ordinary  driving,  especially  with  la- 
dies, it  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  a  gentleman  driving  his 
carriage  and  pair.  A  well-appointed  automobile  never  looks  so  well 
as  when  it  is  garnished  with  well-dressed  women,  its  driver  turned  out 
in  much  the  same  '  ■  rig  "  as  he  would  appear  on  the  box  of  his  four- 
in-hand.  For  high  speed  motoring,  however,  we  consider  that  the 
best  costume  would  consist  of  a  casquet,  a  pilot  jacket,  and  knickers, 
all  in  leather,  and  preferably  of  a  lightish  brown  color,  which  is  cooler 
and  which  will  serve  as  a  distinction  between  the  amateur  and  paid 
chauffeur.  The  knickers  should  be  provided  with  rather  deep  contin- 
uations and  should  be  full  at  the  bottom.  The  ' '  get  up  ' '  would  be 
completed  by  top  boots — probably  brown  in  color,  of  such  height  that 
they  would  come  well  up  beneath  the  overlap  of  the  knickers.  Motor 
top  boots  should  be  made  upon  the  "puttee"  plan,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  spirally-arranged  strap,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  fit  tightly 
around  the  calf. 

The  cap  should  be  of  dull  leather  with  a  wide  enameled  peak 
and  it  should  not  have  holes  in  the  front,  as  some  have,  through  which 
the  air  rushes  and  balloons  the  crown.  The  strap  should  not  be  of 
enamelled  or  patent  leather  with  sliders,  as  is  usual,  since  these  are 
quite  useless;  the  slippery  patent  leather  slackening  and  causing  many 
a  well  meaning  cap  to  lose  its  head.-  In  place  of  the  sliders  a  buckle 
should  be  used,  and  in  order  to  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  give- 
and-take  the  straps  should  be  fixed  to  the  cap  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  short  length  of  elastic  material.  It  may  be  an  advantage  to 
be  elevated  at  once  to  a  Grand  Duke,  if  not  a  Czar,  by  donning  a 
cap  of  beetling  proportions  ;  but  the  automobilist  will  find  that  size 
in  this  regard  is  a  disadvantage.  For  bad  weather  we  think  there  is 
nothing  to  supplant  the  long-tried  Sou' -Wester,  but  this  should  not  be 
of  oilskin,  as  it  takes  too  much  room  when  stowed  away.  It  should 
be  of  flexible  mackintosh,  helmet  shaped,  and  we  find  an  advantage 
in  having  the  chin  tapes  attached  to  the  Sou'  -Wester  at  the  hem  of 
the  lining  and  not  sewn  on  to  the  ear  guards  ;  by  this  means  the  latter 
may  be  pushed  up  into  the  crown  when  not  required,  and  one's  hear- 
ing thus  facilitated. 

With  regard  to  gloves,  these  require  to  be  much  stronger  than 
those  of  the  usual  diettanti  type,  and  the  most  comfortable  are  those 
furnished  with  gauntlets.  One  other  article  of  great  utility,  if  not  of 
attire,    should    be   referred   to,   viz. ,    the  eoegles.      These   should   be 
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carefully  designed,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  note  that  the  valence 
is  not  so  long  that  if  it  blow  up  over  the  glasses  vision  would  be 
obscured,  as  this  might  lead  to  accident.  Also  this  valence,  which  is 
intended  to  protect  the  face  from  the  sun  as  well  as  from  the  impact 
of  sharp  particles,  should  be  supplemented  with  a  nose  guard,  for  it  is 
upon  one's  proboscis  that  "barking"  takes  place  to  the  most  annoy- 
ing degree.  The  reminiscence  of  the  red  flag  before  one's  eyes  is 
sufficiently  tantalizing  without  one  carrying  a  danger  signal  on  one's 
very  nose.  We  are  very  adverse  to  the  wearing  of  goggles  of  thin 
glass,  which  we  consider  dangerous,  from  the  fact  that  a  small  pebble 
may  break  them,  possibly  with  serious  result  ;  therefore  they  should 
be  of  stout  glass,  and  also  decidedly  convex,  to  prevent  the  eyelashes 
bearing  upon  them. 


Another  permanent  event  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
governors.  It  is  embodied  in  this  resolution,  which  was  recently 
adopted  : 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  organize,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  an  annual  race  for  the 
mile  record,  the  date  and  the  course  to  be  selected  by  the  committee 
on  races,  the  course  to  be  properly  policed  and  guarded  ;  entries  to  be 
made  for  steam,  gasoline  and  electric  carriages  in  separate  classes  ; 
that  the  entrance  fee  be  $10  ;  that  the  club  appropriate  $600  for  the 
purchase  of  three  cups,  one  for  the  winner  in  each  class." 


On  account  of  there  being  some  confusion  about  the  two  commit- 
tees of  the  A.  C.  of  A.  appointed  to  manage  automobile  events  asso- 
ciated with  Buffalo  this  season  their  make-up  is  given  :  Endurance  Test 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  from  Sept.  9  to  14,  W.  M.  Power,  chairman, 
Winthrop  E.  Scarritt,  Harlan  W.  Whipple  ;  Automobile  Events  at 
Pan-American  Exposition  from  Sept.  16  to  21,  Albert  C.  Bostwick, 
chairman,   Dr.  Truman  J.  Martin,  John  Aspinwall,  J.  C.  McCoy. 


The  Automobile  Index 

Everything  of  permanent  value  published  in  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  department.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
mary indicating  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  and  dates  of  the 
publications. 

Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


*Air-Cooled  Motors— 

An  article  by  C.  G.  Wridgway,  in 
which  he  makes  some  interesting 
statements  regarding  air-cooled, 
high-speed  motors.  "Automobile 
Magazine,"  June,  1901. 

*  Automobile,  The  Final — 

By  Hugh  Dolnar.  Part  V  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  which  the  author 
sets  forth  what  in  his  opinion  the 
automobile  of  the  future  will  be. 
In  this  article  he  takes  up  the  matter 
of  frame  and  running  gear.  "Auto- 
mobile Magazine,"  New  York,  June, 
1901. 

*Battery,  The  New  Edison— 

An  exhaustive  description  of  this 
battery  written  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Ken- 
nelly.  Contains  curves  of  discharge 
of  the  cell.  To  those  at  all  interested 
in  the  storage  battery  this  article 
ought  to  prove  valuable.  "Electrical 
Review,"  New  York,  May  25,  1901. 

*Brake,  Cuenod's  Emergency — 

This  is  a  novel  form  of  brake.  In 
addition  to  being  used  as  a  brake  it 
can  be  used  as  a  lilting  jack  for 
facilitating  cleaning  or  repairing  of 
wheels.  "Automotor  Journal,"  May, 
1 901. 

^Breaker,  The  De  Dion  Contact — 

This  article  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  action  of  the  trem- 
bler as  used  on  the  De  Dion  motors. 
"  Motor  News,"  Dublin,  1901. 

^Carbureter,  The  Blake — 

The  noticeable  feature  of  this  de- 
vice is  the  absence  of  the  usual  float 


feed.  When  making  the  suction 
stroke  a  partial  vacuum  causes  a 
flexible  diaphragm  to  rise,  permit- 
ting gasoline  to  escape  through  a 
nozzle,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
plosion chamber.  At  the  end  of 
stroke  the  diaphragm  returns,  by 
which  it  pumps  a  jet  of  petrol 
through  nozzle.  The  inventor  has 
used  this  form  of  carbureter  very 
successfully  for  some  time  past. 
"  Motor  Car  Journal,"  London,  May 
25,  1901. 

^Cylinder,  Piston  and  Packing  Rings — 
By  L.  Berger.  A  highly  instruc- 
tive article  taking  up  the  subject  of 
correct  practice  in  the  boring  of 
cylinders,  fit  of  piston  and  rings, 
etc.  "  Horseless  Age,"  New  York, 
June  5,  1 901.     (See  under  Piston.) 

Electric  Carriages,  Operation  of — 

H.  M.  Underwood.  Contains  some 
very  useful  information  for  those 
who  own  or  are  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  electric  vehicles.  "Au- 
tomobile Magazine,"  New  York, 
June,  1901. 

^Gasoline  Motors,  Cooling  of — 

Description  of  the  Lombard  sys- 
tem of  cooling.  This  is  accomplished 
by  injecting  into  the  cylinder  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  "Automo- 
bile Magazine,"  New  York,  June, 
1901. 

xHeavy  Vehicles,  Trials  of — 

Full  descriptions  of  the  vaiiouS 
cars  which  competed  in  the  Liver- 
pool trials.  "The  Autocar."  June 
1,  1901. 
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*Hudd  Motor,  The— 

In  this  engine  the  two  cylinders 
are  placed  opposite  each  other,  and 
exactly  in  line.  Each  moving  part 
moves  in  a  directly  opposite  direc- 
tion to  its  fellow,  so  acting  as  a 
counterbalance,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  explosions  are  made  to  bal- 
ance each  other.  The  one  great 
advantage  claimed  for  the  engine  is 
the  reduction  in  vibration.  "The 
Motor  News,"  Dublin,  June,  1901. 

*New    Orleans,    The    New    7  Horse- 
power— 

This  is  a  two-cylinder  engine,  run- 
ning normally  at  1,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  frame  is  of  stout 
tubing,  the  engine  being  attached 
thereto  by  transoms.  The  wheel- 
base  is  6  feet.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  May  11,  1901. 

*Racer,  A  Run  Across  France  on  a — 
By  A.  R.  Sennett.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  run  taken  over 
the  course  for  the  Gordon-Bennett 
Cup  race.  "Motor  Car  Journal," 
London,  May  25,  1921. 

*Racr.rs,    One    of    the    Gordon-Bennett 
Cup— 

The  first  of  the  50  horse  power 
Napier  cars  whirh  will  compete  in 
the  great  event  May  29.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  this  vehicle  are  the  coun- 
tershaft chain  sprockets  ;  these  are 
obviously  larger  than  those  on  the 
rear  road  wheels.  It  is  calculated 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  speeds  of 
the  fastest  express  trains.  "The 
Autocar,"  London,  May  n,  1901. 

Races,  Road — 

An  editorial  in  which  the  subject 
of  automobile  racing  is  taken  up  and 
discussed.  In  spirit  the  article  is 
against  the  encouragement  of  road 
racing  and  the  reasons  for  criticism 
are  fair  and  just.  "Homeless  Age," 
New  York,  May  29,  1901. 

*Show,  Automobile  Club's — 

A  detailed  description  of  this  an- 
nual event  held  in  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.  A  number  of  the  leading 
exhibits  are  illustrated.     The  num- 


ber of  exhibitors  was  150,  just  half 
as  many  again  as  in  1900.  "The 
Autocar,"  London. 

*Steam  Automobiles,  Lane-- 

Description  of  a  very  successful 
and  well-designed  line  of  steam  car- 
riages. "Automobile  Magazine," 
New  York,  June,  190 j. 

Test  of  the  A,  C.  A.,  Five-Hundred-Mile 

Endurance — 

Particulars  regarding  this  event, 
which  will  take  place  next  Septem- 
ber between  New  York  and  Buffalo. 
"Automobile  Magazine,"  New 
York,  June,  1901. 

*Test,  The  Long  Island  Endurance — 
Notes  of  one  of  the  timekeepers 
taken  on  this  occasion.  Gives  table 
showing  the  performance  of  each 
machine.  "Automobile  Magazine," 
New  York,  June,  1901. 

transmission — 

On  interestingly  written  article 
going  into  the  principles  involved  in 
the  method  of  transmitting  the 
power  from  the  engine  to  the  road 
wheels.  "  The  Motor  News,"  Dub- 
lin, June,  1901. 

*Transmission  Gear  of  a  Motor  Carriage, 
The— 

A  most  interesting  paper,  in  which 
the  author  enters  into  the  various 
points  of  the4  leading  means  of  trans- 
mitting the  power  from  motor  to 
driving  axles.  He  takes  up  the 
Panhard,  Berry,  Renault,  Pengeot, 
De  Dietrich,  De  Dion  and  Woiseley 
systems.  The  author,  Herbert  Aus- 
tin, delivered  the  paper  before  the 
Cycle  Engineers'  Institute.  "Auto- 
motor  Journal,"  London,  May,  1901. 

*  Transmission  Gear  of  the  Hydrocar — 

A  novel  desiqn  of  gear  giving  two 
speeds  forward  and  a  reverse. 
"Horseless  Age,"  New  York,  May 
29,  1901. 

*  Valve,  Peugeot's  Admis  ion — 

Description  of  a  form  of  inlet  valve 
which  is  more  positive  in  action  than 
are  other  similar  valves.  "Auto- 
motor  Journal,"  London,  May,  1901. 
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Automobiles   in    the    Glasgow   International 

Exhibition 

By  A.   F.   SINCLAIR 

SO  far  as  automobiles  are  concerned  the  exhibition  is  what  is  some- 
times described  as  a  "frost,"  in  polite  language  a  decided  fail- 
ure. Several  causes  appear  to  have  operated  to  bring  about 
this  result,  but  the  most  important  has  been  undoubtedly  indifference, 
on  the  part  of  the  exhibition  executive  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
industry  on  the  other.  Two  years  ago  when  space  was  being  alloted 
for  the  various  exhibits,  the  condition  of  the  automobile  industry  in 
this  country  did  not  justify  makers  in  anticipating  to  any  extent,  and 
they  held  off  to  see  how  things  would  turn  out,  intending  to  secure 
space  later  on  should  the  improvement  in  trade  warrant  such  a  course. 
Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  intervening 
period,  and  towards  the  end  of  last  year  a  number  of  applications  were 
made  for  space,  among  the  applicants  being  the  Motor  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Coventry,  perhaps  the  largest  makers  in  Britain.  Had 
this  firm  secured  accommodation,  other  business  people  would  have 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  obtain  space  at  any  cost,  and  a  combina- 
tion to  erect  a  special  annex  would  probably  have  been  the  result. 
The  applicants  were,  however,  informed  that  all  available  space  had 
been  allotted,  and  the  trade  finding  itself  all  in  the  same  box,  with 
sufficient  orders  for  all  the  machines  they  could  build,  did  nothing. 
Nor  did  the  exhibition  executive  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
make  any  special  effort  in  favor  of  an  automobile  display,  and  the 
result  is  a  show  of  three  machines,  and  of  these  only  one  is  shown  as 
an  automobile  per  sc.      It  makes  one  quite  melancholy  to  have  to  put 
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the  fact  on  record,  and  no  wonder.  For  months  past  we  Scots  had 
been  protesting  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  against  any  desire  to 
emulate  the  Paris  Exposition  either  in  grandeur  or  in  extent.  But 
low  down  in  the  bottom  of  our  minds  there  was  quite  a  distinct  hope, 
amounting  almost  to  a  belief,  that  so  far  as  a  variety  of  machinery  was 
concerned  Glasgow  would  not  be  found  much  inferior. 

Well,  so  far  as  automobiles  come  into  consideration,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  Paris  Exposition  there  were  over  a  thousand 
exhibits  in  connection  with  the  industry,  many  of  the  exhibitors  show- 
ing several  machines.  That  seems  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  a  balance 
in  favor  of  Paris. 

Of  the  three  machines  shown  two  were  constructed  in  Glasgow 
and  the  other  in  London.  The  last  appears  on  the  stand  of  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Storage  Company,  of  London,  and  seems  to  be  placed 
there  to  advertise  their  storage  batteries,  of  which  an  extensive  collec- 
tion is  on  view.  The  vehicle  is  a  victoria  in  build,  seated  for  two  pas- 
sengers and  the  driver.  It  is  propelled  by  an  electric  motor  oi  2j4 
horse-power.  This  is  a  single,  series  wound,  bi-polar  motor,  giving 
the  2}4  horse-power  under  a  pressure  of  80  volts  at  1,800  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  accumulators  are  of  the  Company's  Faure  King 
type  of  40  cells  and  can  be  fitted  for  long  or  short  distances,  long  up 
to  35  miles  and  short  up  to  22  miles  on  a  single  charge.  Alterations 
of  speed  are  effected  by  means  of  change  in  the  grouping  of  the  cells. 
Speed  and  direction  are  controlled  by  a  single  steering  handle.  A  vic- 
toria is  not  unlike  the  Parisian  fiacre  in  appearance,  and  this  vehicle 
suggests  shopping,  making  calls  and  other  urban  requirements  as  its 
occupation,  rather  than  a  thirty-mile  run  in  the  country. 

The  second  machine  is  shown  on  the  stand  of  a  local  carriage 
building  firm,  and  whether  it  is  intended  to  advertise  their  business,  or 
that  of  the  Albion  Motor  Car  Company  in  whose  name  it  is  exhibited, 
or  both,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  as  the  coroner's  jury  would 
put  it. 

The  last  of  the  three  automobiles  constituting  this  international 
exhibit  is  the  only  one  accessible  to  the  man  of  an  engineering  turn  of 
mind,  as  it  has  an  attendant  able  and  affably  willing  to  explain,  while 
there  are  no  glaring  ' '  Please  do  not  touch ' '  cards  visible.  It  is  an 
' '  Argyll ' '  voiturette,  built  by  the  Hozier  Engineering  Company,  of 
Glasgow,  and  is  a  neat  and  well  finished  specimen  of  the  firm's  work. 
The  motive  power  is  a  5  horse-power  single-cylinder,  water-jacketed 
De  Dion  motor  suspended   over  the   front   axle,   to   which   the  crank 
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shaft  is  at  right  angles,  and  is  fitted  with  a  gearing  to  produce  three 
speeds  forward  and  one  backward.  The  gearing  is  about  the  only 
part  of  the  mechanism  in  which  the  builder  can  make  for  originality, 
now  that  he  is  dependent  for  his  motor  on  a  few  patent-holding  firms, 
and  in  the  "  Argyll  "  it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  machine. 
A  model  to  illustrate  its  use  and  explain  its  mechanical  construction  is 
shown  on  the  stand.  On  the  front  of  the  car  a  radiator  is  fitted  and 
immediately  behind  it  is  the  petrol  tank.  The  vehicle  is  seated  for 
four  persons  and  runs  on  driving  and  steering  wheels  of  30  inches  and 
26  inches  diameter  respectively.  They  are  strong  cycle-built  wheels, 
fitted  with  pneumatic  tires  of  American  manufacture.  The  ignition  is 
electric,  produced  by  a  primary  battery.  On  the  evening  of  June  5 
one  of  these  machines  raced  in  a  match  against  a  Darracq  touring  car 
on  the  cycle  track  of  the  exhibition  sports  ground,  and  although  it 
entirely  failed  to  hold  the  other  machine  it  ran  very  smoothly  and  with 
very  little  noise. 

Although  the  exhibition  is  disappointing  in  some  respects  it  is  on 
the  whole  extremely  interesting.  It  is  especially  so  in  the  machinery 
hall,  where  limited  space  and  consequent  compression  have  resulted 
in  only  the  best  of  each  exhibitor's  machines  being  shown.  The  art 
galleries,  a  permanent  building  of  considerable  extent,  is  a  source  of 
never  failing  interest.  Here  are  shown  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  art 
exhibits,  relics  and  remains  of  early  mechanical  industry  and  science. 
On  the  ground  floor,  the  motor  of  what  was  probably  the  first  auto- 
mobile in  Scotland  is  on  view,  and  attracts  much  notice.  It  is  a 
steam  engine  designed  and  constructed  by  John  Scott  Russell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  ' '  wave-sytem  ' '  of  shipbuilding,  who  died  so  recently  as 
1882.  This  engine  provided  the  motive  power  of  a  road  carriage 
which  ran  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  in  [834.  It  did  good  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  but  in  those  days  a  knowledge  of  the  tensility  of  met- 
als had  not  reached  the  position  of  an  exact  science,  and  the  designer 
who  allowed  a  good  margin  of  strength  in  making  the  cranks  abnor- 
mally thick  at  the  bends,  put  a  40-pound  pressure  safety  valve  on  a 
30-pound  pressure  boiler  or  something  of  that  sort,  with  the  natural 
result.  One  day  in  struggling  to  reach  the  "  Half-way,"  a  tavern  at 
the  top  of  a  bit  of  a  rise  about  midway  between  the  two  towns,  the 
boiler  let  out,  killing  the  driver  and  one  or  two  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  back  the  clock  of  progress  in  respect  to  automo- 
biles a  good  many  years. 

There  are   many  other  exceedingly  interesting  articles  of  an  an- 
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tique  nature,  but  they  scarcely  appeal  to  the  automobile  fraternity.  It 
would  be  little  pleasure  to  them  to  read  descriptions  of  epoch-making, 
curling  stones,  or  of  the  "gowf"  clubs  with  which  King  Jamie,  de- 
scribed by  a  gentleman  of  the  same  profession  in  France,  as  "the 
wisest  fool  in  Christendom,"  was  wont  to  drive  a  "long  ball"  in  that 
royal  game.  Automobilists  are  more  concerned  about  the  modern 
side  of  what  is  a  highly  entertaining  show.  It  will  well  repay  a  visit 
by  anyone  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  human 
industry. 


Electric  Vehicle    Company's   Exhibit   at  the 
Pan-American    Exposition 

THE  exhibit  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  is  the  largest  in  the  number  of  vehicles  and 
most  complete  in  the  varied  assortment  of  styles  of  any  single 
display  made  at  any  exposition  in  this  country  or  abroad.  In  all  there 
are  thirty  automobiles  of  the  well  known  Columbia  and  Riker  types 
in  the  company's  enclosure  in  the  Transportation  Building,  and  several 
others  in  practical  demonstration  about  the  Exposition  grounds. 

Five  active  fields  of  service  are  included  within  the  range  of  use- 
fulness of  the  Columbia  and  Riker  vehicles  on  exhibition.  Ordinary 
pleasure  riding  about  city  and  suburbs,  long  distance  touring  and 
cross-country  work,  transportation  by  means  of  conveyances  with 
large  seating  capacity,  delivery  service  for  department  stores  of  large 
cities  and  similar  concerns  and  heavy  trucking  work.  The  pleasure 
vehicles  include  runabouts,  phaetons,  victorias,  surreys  and  cabriolets. 
Vehicles  of  this  type  are  equipped  with  new  long-distance  batteries, 
which  it  is  claimed  have  a  running  capacity  on  one  charge  of  40  miles. 

Automobiles  for  private  and  public  livery  service  exhibited  are  the 
straight  front  brougham,  the  extension  front  brougham,  the  demi- 
coach,  railway  cab  and  public  hansom.  The  broughams  are  built 
with  straight  and  extension  fronts.  The  former  style  accommodates 
two  passengers  and  the  latter  four,  in  addition  to  the  driver  and 
attendant  on  front  seat.  They  are  designed  preeminently  for  city 
work. 

Of  more  ample  seating  capacity  and  intended  for  various  forms  of 
transportation  are  the  six-passenger  omnibus,  the  wagonette,  the  the- 
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atre  'bus,  the  break  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  'bus.  The  Columbia  six- 
passenger  'bus  was  designed  especially  as  an  opera  'bus,  for  which  ser- 
vice it  has  been  in  active  use  for  the  last  two  seasons.  It  can  be  oper- 
ated 35  miles  on  one  charge  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour.  A  sim- 
ilar type  of  vehicle  is  made  to  accommodate  eight  passengers  within, 
and  a  number  of  these  are  used  as  transportation  conveyances.  Lead- 
ing hotels  in  Washington  and  Atlantic  City  have  satisfactorily  oper- 
ated these  latter  vehicles  since  the  Spring  of   1900. 

Both  the  Columbia  and  Riker  delivery  wagons,  of  which  there 
are  three  on  exhibition,  are  in  operation  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  They  combine  strength,  durability,  lightness,  heavy  carry- 
ing capacity,  adequate  mileage  capacity  and  speed.  They  are  used  by 
dry  goods  houses  and  other  concerns  employing  a  number  of  vehicles 
for  delivery  purposes  where  the  service  requires  the  greatest  dispatch, 
care  and  reliability.  While  these  vehicles  are  finished  in  an  attractive 
manner,  they  are  built  primarily  for  hard  usage  and  to  work  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  of  delivery  service.  The  carrying  capacities 
range  from  500  to  2,000  pounds  and  the  running  capacity  from  20  to 
40  miles,  according  to  the  type  of  vehicle  and  the  kind  of  batteries. 
Speeds  from  8  to  12  miles  per  hour  are  given.  Among  the  more 
prominent  firms  and  houses  who  are  using  these  vehicles  may  be  men- 
tioned John  Wanamaker,  B.  Altman  &  Co. ,  the  Gorham  Mfg.  Co. , 
Thorley,  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Moet  &  Chandon,  Otto  Huber 
Brewery,  Carl  H.  Schultz,  Hackett,  Carhart  &  Co.,  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Co. ,  Metropolitan  Railroad  Co. ,  The  R.  H.  White  Co. ,  The 
United  Electric  Light  Co. ,  and  American  Pastry  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Special  bodies  are  built  for  all  the  special  requirements  of  delivery 
service. 


The  Gould  Storage  Battery  Company  has  just  issued  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Catalog  C.  This  is  devoted  entirely  to  description  and  illus- 
tration of  the  well-known  Gould  storage  battery.  This  battery  has  a 
plate  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  surface  contact  with  the 
active  material,  compatible  with  mechanical  strength,  and  in  which  a 
process  of  ' '  formation  ' '  is  used  whereby  large  capacity  with  dura- 
bility is  obtained.  The  construction  of  these  batteries  is  described  in 
detail.  The  catalog  is  profusely  illustrated  and  ought  to  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  any  and  all  who  have  in  any  way  to  do  with  storage 
battery  work. 


A  Youthful  Enthusiast 

IT  has  been  noticed  that  automobiling,  like  golf,  can  be  enjoyed  by 
youth   and   old  age   alike.       The  accompanying    picture    shows 
probably  the  youngest  automobile  enthusiast  on  record,  he  being 
the  youngest   son  of  Winthrop  E.    Scarritt,  well  known   in   financial, 
automobile  and  club  circles.       His  active,   little  blue-eyed,   blonde, 
curly-haired  3 -year-old  boy  attracts  attention  everywhere,  his  cherubic 


Ellett  Gibbs  Scarritt 


features  and  ways  being  so  pronounced,  but  when  in  an  automobile 
his  charms  are  greatly  enhanced.  He  clambers  up  alongside  of  his 
father  on  the  driving  seat  and  waits  with  expectation  at  the  clutch 
being  put  on.  His  handsome  and  appealing  countenance  fairly  dances 
when  the  machine  begins  to  move,  and  then  if  the  speed  is  not  great 
enough,  he  in  his  characteristic  baby  talk  calls  for  more.  The  whole 
scene  is  so  pretty  and  yet  so  amusing  that  it  cannot  fail  to  impress 
anyone  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  refined  and  intelligent  child  life. 
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The  machine  in  this  picture  is  a  5  horse-power  DeDion-Bouton 
Motorette,  it  being  the  first  one  constructed  on  this  style.  At  the 
shops  it  has  been  named  the  "  Scarritt "  type,  it  being  built  after  the 
ideas  of  the  owner.  The  front  seat  in  place  of  having  a  permanent 
back  which  necessitates  people  using  it  to  ride  backwards,  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  back  can  be  reversed  and  then  with  a  foot  rest  which 
can  be  let  down  in  front,  this  seat  holds  two  people  comfortably  both 
facing  front.  If  only  two  people  use  the  carriage  the  foot  rest  folds 
up,  the  back  lets  down  and  the  vehicle  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
constructed  specially  only  to  have  the  rear  or  driving  seat  occupied. 
It  is  a  very  clever  idea  and  combines  the  good  features  of  a  surrey 
without  the  one  bad  feature  that  four  people  must  ride  to  give  the 
carriage  a  good  appearance. 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Automobiles 

ByW.   M.   SEABURY 

THE  decision  in  the  case  of  Mason  vs.  West  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  for  the  Fourth  Department.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  case  attracted  considerable  attention  when  it  was  decided  by 
Judge  Sutherland  of  the  County  Court  of  Monroe  County  in  the  fall 
of  1900. 

The  action  was  commenced  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  in  February,  1899,  and  was  brought  by  Charles  H.  and 
Fred  E.  Mason  against  Jonathan  West  to  recover  damages  to  the 
horse,  harness  and  wagon  of  the  plaintiffs  caused  by  the  alleged  negli- 
gent use  of  an  automobile  owned  by  Mr.  West. 

In  October,  1898,  Mr.  West  and  his  wife  were  riding  in  their 
automobile  which  was  propelled  by  steam,  generated  by  a  gasoline 
burner,  and  passed  along  one  of  the  streets  of  Rochester,  which  is 
about  fifteen  feet  in  width  from  curb  to  curb.  The  plaintiffs  were  en- 
gaged in  the  laundry  business,  and  in  delivering  packages  of  laundry 
had  stopped  in  front  of  a  house  in  that  street  and  had  left  the  horse 
unattended,  but  held  by  a  weight  of  30  pounds  attached  to  the  bridle 
by  a  strap.  The  horse  became  frightened  at  the  approaching  auto- 
mobile and  ran  away,  the  horse,  wagon  and  harness  being  injured  in 
consequence. 

The  Municipal  Court  in  which  the  action  was  instituted  rendered 
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judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  from  which  the  defendants  appealed  to  the 
County  Court  and  there  secured  a  reversal  of  the  judgment.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  County  Judge  based  his  decision  upon  the 
statement  that  the  horse  had  no  right  to  the  use  of  the  street,  and  that 
if  a  horse  became  frightened  at  a  new  means  of  transportation  which 
was  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  the 
owner  of  the  modern  vehicle  was  not  responsible  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  frightened  animal. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  evidence  before  the  Municipal  Court 
which  tended  to  show  that  the  automobile  in  question  gave  forth  a 
loud  purling  noise  that  could  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  two  blocks, 
that  the  odor  was  pronounced,  that  as  the  carriage  ran  along  there 
was  a  humming  sound  from  the  engine,  that  steam  or  smoke  issued 
from  the  exhaust  and  that  teams  had  been  frightened  by  it  on  other 
occasions.  It  further  appeared  that  at  the  time  the  automobile  passed 
the  plaintiffs'  horse  it  was  moving  at  a  speed  of  10  or  12  miles  an 
hour,  and  did  not  slacken  until  the  horse  became  frightened. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court- 
to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  obtained  a 
reversal  of  the  County  Court  judgment  and  an  affirmance  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Municipal  Court. 

In  writing  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division  Justice  Spring 
said  :  "  That  the  use  of  the  streets  must  become  extended  to  meet 
the  modern  innovations  of  rapid  locomotion  is  evident,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  an  automobile  or  any  other  of  the  present  means 
of  conveyance  is  an  unlawful  or  improper  user,  but  in  this  particular 
case  that  there  was  evidence  to  support  the  judgment  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court.*' 

All  the  justices  of  the  Appellate  Division  concurred  in  this  opinion 
except  presiding  Justice  Adams  who  dissented  upon  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  evidence  in  the  case  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Appellate 
Division  leaves  us,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  in  a  state  of  delight- 
ful uncertainty.  The  only  evidence  recited  in  the  opinion  upon  which 
the  decision  is  based  is  that  the  automobile  ' l  gave  forth  a  loud  purling 
noise,"'  that  "the  odor  was  pronounced,"  that  "steam  issued  from 
the  exhaust, ' '  and  that  ' '  its  engine  emitted  a  humming  sound. ? ' 
These  features  are  not  at  all  uncommon  to  automobiles  in  general. 
Neither  was  the  speed  at  which  the  automobile  was  moving  when  the 
horse  took  fright,  extraordinary. 
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It  seems  therefore  that  if  an  ordinary  motor  vehicle  actually 
frightens  a  horse  and  the  frightened  animal  causes  damage,  if  the 
person  injured  can  prove  that  the  vehicle  gave  forth  a  loud  puffing 
sound,  that  it  emitted  a  humming  sound  from  its  engine,  and  steam 
from  its  exhaust,  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  judgment  in  his  favor  without 
the  slightest  proof  that  the  vehicle  was  improperly  or  negligently 
managed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  presiding  justice  in  dissenting  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  failed  to  write  an  opinion  which  might  have 
cleared  up  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues.      (61  App.  Div.  40). 


It  has  been  decided  to  hold  what  will  be  known  as  ' '  The  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America  Sweepstakes."  It  is  to  be  an  international 
event,  and  the  promoters  have  hopes  of  inducing  some  of  the  foreign 
celebrated  racers  to  try  for  the  incidental  cash  and  honors.  In  all 
likelihood,  this  year's  race  will  be  held  on  the  Buffalo- Erie  course 
some  time  in  October.  About  $5,000  will  be  divided  among  the  one, 
two,  three  men.  The  club  itself  gives  $1,000,  it  is  said  that  a  certain 
member  has  promised  yet  another  $1,000,  and  the  entry  fee  is  $100, 
with  an  additional  $50  for  starters.  About  twenty  competitors  are 
looked  for.  The  first  to  cross  the  line  will  receive  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  the  second  15  per  cent,  and  the  third  5  per  cent.  The  length 
of  the  proposed  course  is  about  75  miles.  The  club,  however,  desires 
to  put  itself  on  record  as  holding  the  race  ' '  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  local  authorities. "  This  consent  obtained,  it  will  properly  police 
and  guard  the  course  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  slight  incon- 
venience that  may  result  from  a  brief  stoppage  of  traffic  will,  so  the 
club  thinks,  be  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  cash  which  the  race  will 
bring  to  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  course.  The  entries  are  to  be 
for  two-person  automobiles  only. 


The  automobile  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  exposition  shows 
the  horseless  carriage  in  all  its  various  details.  It  is  arranged  with  the 
idea  of  showing  the  various  stages  of  development  through  which  the 
motor  carriage  has  passed  from  its  earliest   inception  to  date. 


The  500-Mile  Endurance  Contest 

FOLLOWING  are  the  salient  features  of  this  event,  which  will 
start  Monday  morning,  September  9,  from  the  club  house  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  and  terminate  September  15, 
at  Buffalo.  The  contest  shall  be  open  to  all  classes  of  self-propelled 
vehicles  made  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  but  no  manufacturer, 
agent  or  private  owner  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  more  than  three  ve- 
hicles in  any  one  class. 

ENTRIES 

The  time  for  receiving  entries  will  expire  on  August  31,  1901. 

All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  information  in 
full  : 

Weight  of  the  motor  vehicle,  including  fuel,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

Capacity  of  water  and  capacity  of  gasoline. 

Number  of  miles,  with  the  number  of  passengers  the  vehicle  is 
able  to  run  on  ordinary  roads  without  any  replenishing  of  fuel  or 
water. 

Maximum  and  minimum  rate  of  speed  for  each  vehicle. 

Full  name  of  manufacturer. 

Place  of  manufacture. 

Rated  horse-power  of  the  motor,  number  of  cylinders,  bore, 
length  of  stroke  and  normal  speed  of  engine. 

ENTRANCE     FEES 

(a)  The  entrance  fee  for  all  classes,  motor  cycles  excepted,  up  to 
and  including  August  15,  1901,  shall  be  $50  for  each  vehicle.  In  the 
motor  cycle  class  the  entrance  fee  shall  be  $25  for  each  vehicle.  After 
August  15,  10  per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the  entrance  fee  for  all  classes. 

(b)  The  entrance  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  club  at 
the  time  application  for  entry  is  made. 

(V)  Any  person  making  an  entry  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  the 
vehicle  being  disqualified  or  failing  to  take  part  in  the  Contest,  the 
entry  fee  shall  be  retained  by  the  club. 

(d)  The  club  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  an  entry  without 
stating  any  reason. 

PASSENGERS 

In  classes  A,  B  and  C  each  vehicle  shall  carry  at  least  two  per- 
sons. These  may  be  changed  and  others  substituted  within  the  con- 
fines of  any  control,  but  if  passengers  be  changed  outside  of  control, 
the  vehicle  shall  be  subject  to  disqualification. 
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STARTING    OF    THE    CONTEST 

All  entries  for  the  Contest  shall  appear  in  person  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Automobile  Club  on  Friday,  a.  m.,  September  6,  1901, 
and  after  giving  full  information  as  required  by  rule  3  ($),  receiving 
their  official  number  and  being  officially  recorded,  shall  then  go  to  a 
place  designated  by  the  committee  and  have  their  entry  examined  by 
the  committee's  representative,  the  carriage  weighed,  and  an  official 
seal  affixed  thereto. 

CLASS    LETTER    AND    NUMBER 

(a)  Each  contesting  vehicle  must  have  securely  attached  to  it  in 
a  conspicuous  position  on  both  front  and  rear,  an  official  letter  and 
number  corresponding  with  the  catalogue  class  and  number.  There 
shall  be  no  other  mark  or  sign  on  any  vehicle  other  than  the  owner's 
initials  and  the  manufacturer's  usual  name  or  number  plate  as  affixed 
to  a  vehicle  when  sold  to  a  customer. 

(d)  Those  having  charge  of  vehicles  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  plates  being  in  conspicuous  positions  and  clearly  legible. 

ROAD     REGULATIONS 

(#)  All  vehicles  going  in  the  same  direction  must  pass  other  ve- 
hicles to  the  left  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  road,  and  vehicles 
meeting  each  other  must  pass  to  the  right. 

Vehicles  must  keep  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  roadway,  ex- 
cept when  there  are  no  approaching  vehicles  and  the  conditions  are 
such  that  it  is  impracticable  to  travel  on  the  right  side  of  the  highway. 
If  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  for  vehicles  to  travel  on  the  center  or 
left  side  of  the  roadway,  such  vehicles  must  cross  to  the  right  side, 
irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  as  soon  as  signalled  by  an 
overtaking  or  an  approaching  vehicle. 

Vehicles  must  signal  one  another  when  approaching  in  either 
direction. 

(d)  No  vehicle  shall  be  pushed  or  assisted  by  any  one  other  than 
its  occupants  under  penalty  of  disqualification,  except  that  the  pen- 
alty for  a  vehicle  being  towed  in  any  period  shall  be  disqualification 
for  that  period. 

(c)  Contestants  shall  be  responsible  for  any  violation  of  law  and 
for  all  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

(d)  Contestants  must  comply  with  the  traffic  regulations  of  the 
local  police. 

(<?)  If  a  contestant  fails  to  stop  his  vehicle  on  request  from  the 
driver  of  a  frightened  horse,  or  in  any  manner  shows  himself  inconsid- 
erate of  other  users  of  the  roadway,  his  vehicle  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
qualification. 

(/")  Contestants  shall  inform  themselves  thoroughly  in  regard  to 
the  route,  and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  mistakes  they  may 
make. 

(g)  No  contestant  shall  take  any  route  other  than  that  laid  down 
in  the  official  maps,  which  will  be  furnished  for  each  stage. 
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CONTROLS 

Controls  are  to  be  officially  established  at  the  beginning  of  each 
-day's  run,  at  lunching  places  and  at  the  end  of  each  day's  run. 
The  start  is  to  be  made  each  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  will  be  allowed  for  luncheon.  Any  contestant 
arriving  at  the  noon  control  at  12  o'clock  or  after  will  be  allowed  but 
one  hour  for  luncheon.  He  will  be  called  one  hour  after  the  time  of 
his  arrival  and  his  time  will  be  counted  from  the  time  that  he  is  called; 
but  no  vehicle  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  noon  control  before  1  p.  m. 

The  noon  control  will  open  at  11  a.  m. ,  and  close  at  3.40  p.  m. 

The  night  control  will  open  at  4  p.  m.  and  remain  open  until  9. 20 
p.  m. 

The  time  of  arrival  of  each  vehicle  at  the  point  of  control  shall 
be  recorded  by  the  officials  at  control  on  the  record  sheets,  and  also 
on  the  record  book  of  those  in  charge  of  the  vehicle. 

The  site  of  control  shall  be  designated  by  a  red  flag  with  the 
-word,  prominently  printed  thereon  in  black,  "CONTROL."  This 
flag  shall  be  prominently  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the  road  at  the 
point  of  control.  There  shall  be  notification  by  means  of  a  green 
flag  at  200  yards  in  advance  of  the  control  point  as  a  warning  of  the 
approach  to  the  control. 

Controls  are  to  be  established  in  the  following  manner  :  If  a  green 
flag  is  displayed,  the  vehicle  shall  slow  down  to  a  speed  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8  miles  per  hour  until  a  white  flag  is  passed,  when  speed  may  be 
resumed  as  before.  On  coming  to  a  red  flag,  the  vehicle  shall  come 
to  a  full  stop  until  the  driver  is  permitted  by  the  steward  to  proceed. 
At  night,  lanterns  similarly  colored  may  be  used  instead  of  flags. 

HILL    CLIMBING    CONTEST 

(a)  Controls  are  also  to  be  established  on  the  Hill  Climbing  Con- 
test near  Little  Falls,  or  any  other  place  that  may  be  chosen  by  the 
committee. 

(6)  One-half  mile  from  the  base  of  the  hill  a  yellow  flag,  with  the 
letter  "H"  thereon  in  black,  will  be  prominently  displayed  at  each 
side  of  the  road  as  a  warning  of  approach  to  the  hill.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  the  hill  a  second  set  of  flags  will  be  placed. 
The  vehicles  will  line  up  in  the  order  of  their  approach  to  the  second 
flag,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  allowing  10  feet  space  between  ve- 
hicles. Each  vehicle  will  be  started  at  a  given  signal  by  the  proper 
official. 

(V)  The  time  and  manner  of  the  performance  on  the  hill  will  be 
officially  recorded.  Time  will  also  be  taken  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  the  hill. 

(d)  This  trial  will  be  a  separate  contest.  The  time  occupied  from 
reaching  the  control  at  the  base  of  the  hill  to  leaving  the  control  at 
ihe  summit  will  be  deducted  from  the  general  ?'imni?ig  time. 
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STARTS    AND    STOPS 

Vehicles  will  be  started  from  the  control  the  first  morning  at  8 
-o'clock,  except  in  Class  E,  which  may  start  earlier  by  arrangement. 
At  the  time  of  starting  from  each  control,  the  vehicles  shall  approach 
the  starting  line,  and  take  their  places  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
order  of  their  approach  to  the  starting  line,  leaving  a  space  of  at  least 
10  feet  between  each  vehicle.  As  each  vehicle  starts,  the  others  shall 
move  up  one  place.  Any  vehicle  failing  to  keep  its  position  in  the 
line  shall  fall  out  and  go  to  the  foot. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  committee  shall  post  the  results  of  each  day's  run  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  may  furnish  the  same  to  the  press. 

The  certificates  will  recognize  no  speeds  in  excess  of  15  miles  an 
hour,  but  will,  for  a  vehicle,  state  as  follows  : 

Official  No. 

Class 

Maker 

Entered  by 

Weight 

Record  for  day  of  1901 

Number  of  passengers  carried 

Route 

Distance 

Average  miles  per  hour. 

STAGES 

The  total  distance  is  to  be  divided  into  stages  for  each  day  on  the 
basis  of  approximately  85  miles  per  day.  Following  are  the  stages 
with  the  approximate  distance  : 


1  st  Stage 
2d  Stage 
3d    Stage 

4th  Stage 
5th  Stage 
6th  Stage 


From  Club  House  to  Poughkeepsie,      ...  90  miles 

From  Poughkeepsie  to  Albany, 70  " 

From  Albany  to  Little  Falls   (including  a  Hill 

Climbing  Trial  near  Little  Falls)       .      .      .  85  " 

From  Little  Falls  to  Syracuse, 85  " 

From  Syracuse  to  Rochester, 90  " 

From  Rochester  to  Buffalo, 80 


Total  Distance, 500  miles 


CLASSIFICATION    AND    DIVISION 

Vehicles  shall  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  :  All  four- 
wheeled  vehicles  to  carry  two  or  more  persons.  Three-wheeled 
vehicles  carrying  two  passengers  side  by  side  and  conforming  in  all 
other  respects  to  four-wheeled  vehicles,  to  be  provided  for  by  special 
arrangement  in  Classes  A  or  B. 

Class  A — Under  1,000  pound  class  :  Four-wheeled  motor  vehicles 
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weighing  under  1,000  pounds,  in  commercial  running  and  operating 
condition  with  all  tools,  fuel  and  supplies  on  board. 

Class  B — 1,000  to  2,000  pound  class  :  Four-wheeled  motor 
vehicles  weighing  between  1,000  and  less  than  2,000  pounds,  in  com- 
mercial running  and  operating  condition,  with  all  tools,  fuel  and  sup- 
plies on  board. 

Class  C — 2,000  pound  and  over  class  :  Four-wheeled  motor 
vehicles  weighing  2,000  pounds  or  over  in  commercial  running  and 
operating  condition,  with  all  tools,  fuel  and  supplies  on  board. 

Class  D — Motor  Cycle  class:  Motor  bicycles,  motor  tricycles  and 
motor  quadricycles. 

CONDITIONS 

The  conditions  of  this  endurance  test  shall  be  average  speed  for 
the  six  days,  and  any  competitor  falling  below  an  average  of  8  miles 
per  hour  (except  in  Class  E)  for  any  one  period  shall  not  receive  any 
credit  for  that  period. 

AWARDS 

Certificates  shall  be  awarded  by  the  club  as  follows  : 

First  Class  Certificate  :  Average  speed  from  12  to  15  miles  per 
hour. 

Second  Class  Certificate  :  Average  speed  from  10  to  12  miles- 
per  hour. 

Third  Class  Certificate  :  Average  speed  from  8  to  10  miles  per 
hour. 

PUBLIC    DELIVERY    VEHICLES 

shall  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Class  E — Light  Delivery  :  Load  not  less  than  500  pounds,  ex- 
clusive of  operators,  fuel  and  water. 

10  to  12  miles  an  hour  for  First  Class  Certificate. 
8  "    10      "       "       "       "   Second  "  " 

6  "     8     "      "       "      "  Third     " 

Heavy  Delivery  :  Load  to  be  not  less  than  one-half  rated  capa- 
city.     Minimum  to  be  not  less  than  1,500  pounds. 

8  to  10  miles  an  hour  for  First  Class  Certificate. 
6  "     8     "      "       "      "  Second  "  " 

4  "     6     "      "       "      "  Third     " 

Trucks  :  Load  to  be  not  less  than  one-half  rated  capacity. 
Minimum  load  to  be  not  less  than  3,000  pounds. 

6%  to  8     miles  per  hour  for  First  Class  Certificate. 

5       "  6%    "        "       "      "    Second  " 

zy2    ««    5  <<  c«         <<        «,     Third       „ 
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What  the  Automobile  Club  ot  America  Has 
Done  in  Two  Years 

By  MALCOLM  W.  FORD 

THIS  month  commemorates  the  second  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered how  young  this  organization  is,  and  what  a  factor  it  has 
grown  to  be  in  the  automobile  industry,  the  results  can  hardly  fail  to 
impress  one  as  being  remarkable.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  club 
should  be  a  forceful  element  in  the  sport  or  recreation  side  of  automo- 
biling  ;  but  it  is  not  only  strong  in  this  branch.  Its  doings  are  valued 
by  the  industrial  side  to  such  an  extent  that  its  strength  in  this  line  is 
unquestioned.  The  inference  is  not  meant  to  be  given  that  the  manu- 
facturers at  large  control  their  output  by  a  demand  from  club  members, 
for  compared  in  numbers  with  the  mass  of  general  automobile  users, 
the  membership  of  the  club  is  insignificant  ;  but  the  A.  C.  of  A.  fur- 
nishes such  a  natural  rendezvous  for  makers  and  users  that  many  ideas 
emanating  from  its  lounging  room  are  bound  to  be  instructive  to  those 
who  follow  automobiling  in  any  conceivable  way.  The  club  does  not 
seek  the  prominence  which  the  industry  has  unconsciously  given  it, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  it  wears  the  honors  as  gracefully  as  an  organiza- 
tion can. 

The  origin  of  the  club  dates  back  to  an  informal  talk  at  luncheon 
at  the  Lawyers  Club  where  Whitney  Lyon  met  for  the  first  time 
George  F.  Chamberlin  by  appointment  made  over  the  telephone.  Mr. 
Lyon's  brother,  who  knew  Mr.  Chamberlin  in  a  business  way,  had 
heard  the  latter  speak  of  automobiles  and  had  remarked  that  his 
brother  Whitney,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  the  same  subject, 
should  meet  Mr.  Chamberlin  ;  hence  the  appointment  Mr.  Chamber- 
lin made  over  the  "phone."  At  their  first  interview  Mr.  Lyon,  in 
response  to  Mr.  Chamberlin' s  suggestion  that  an  antomobile  club 
might  be  timely,  said,  li  If  you'll  draught  a  call  I'll  run  the  meeting." 
Following  is  the  call,  which  was  sent  to  those  known  to  be  interested 
in  the  horseless  vehicle.      It  was  also  published  in  the  public  press. 

New  York,  June  i,  1899. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  the  request  of  a  number  of  owners  of  automobiles, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  on  Wed- 
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nesday  evening,  June  7th,  at  8:30  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
informal  discussion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  organizing  an  automobile 
club  in  this  city. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  those  who  own  and 
operate  self-propelled  pleasure  vehicles  in  this  country  and  the  general 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  subject  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the 
almost  certain  use  of  the  automobile  as  a  form  of  sport  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  proper  storage  and  care  for  the 
vehicles,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  call  this  meeting  of  owners 
or  intending  owners  of  these  vehicles,  for  a  conference  looking  toward 
the  formation  of  a  club  which, 
in  due  time,  shall  have  a  club- 
house, where  the  carriages  may 
be  properly  stored  and  cared 
for  by  competent  mechanics, 
and  where  may  be  found  also 
a  library  of  literature  upon  the 
development  of  the  automobile, 
as  well  as  suitable  meeting 
rooms  for  social  intercourse  and 
general  interchange  of  views 
upon  the  subject. 

It  is  proposed  to  restrict  the 
membership  to  owners,  of  good 
social  standing,  and  to  strictly 
eliminate  any  trade  interests, 
following  the  general  lines 
which  have  been  so  successful 
in  establishing  the  well-known 
organizations  abroad. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  see  with  you  at  this  meeting  any  of  your 
friends  who  are  owners  or  who  expect  to  be  owners  of  automobiles, 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  proposed  club. 
Any  suggestions  you  may  have  in  mind,  helpful  to  the  organization, 
will  be  appreciated.  Yours  respectfully, 

Whitney  Lyon. 

Thirty-four  people  attended  the  call  which  was  held  in  the  State 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  meeting  resulted  in  organization 
and  on  August  2,  1899,  articles  of  incorporation  were  signed,  and  on 
August  16  they  were  filed  with  the  County  Clerk.     The  seven  other 
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directors  for  the  first  year  besides  Mr.  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  Lyon  were 
Winslow  E.  Buzby,  Frank  C.  Hollister,  Captain  Homer  W.  Hedge, 
William  H.  Hall,  V.  Everit  Macy,  General  George  Moore  Smith  and 
Charles  R.  Flint. 

The  first  officers  were  as  follows  :  President,  General  Avery  D. 
Andrews  ;  vice-president,  George  F.  Chamberlin  ;  Secretary,  Captain 
Homer  W.  Hedge  ;  Treasurer,  Walter  E.  Frew.  The  membership 
was  rapidly  added  to  and  quarters  were  taken  in  the  big  hotel  the  club 
was  organized   in.       These  rooms    were   retained   for    a    year  and   a 

half,  or  until  February,  1901, 
when  the  club  moved  to  its 
present  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Plaza  Bank  Build- 
ing, 753  Fifth  Avenue,  cor- 
ner of  Fifty-eighth  Street. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
club  will  stay  in  the  new 
rooms  for  some  time,  they 
being  leased  for  three  years. 
The  club  also  has  two  op- 
tions of  retaining  them  of 
one  year  each,  making,  so 
far  as  the  club's  desire  is 
concerned,  a  five  years' 
lease,  with  the  privilege  of 
vacating  at  the  end  of  three 
years  from  last  February. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  better 
location  for  club  purposes 
could  be  found,  so  far  as 
combining  a  handsome  site 
that  is  also  central.  The 
front  is  the  large  open 


in 
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site  is  handsome  because  diagonally 
space  known  as  the  Plaza.  This  is  paved  with  asphalt  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  spacious  Plaza  Hotel,  on  the  north  by  Central 
Park  with  its  main  entrance  and  surrounding  shrubbery,  on  the  east 
by  the  Netherlands  and  Savoy  Hotels,  and  on  the  south  by  the  resi- 
dence occupied  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  this  structure  with  its 
grounds  being  regarded  as  the  most  elaborate  exteriorly  in  New  York 
City.      The  view  from  the  club  windows  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any 
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other  club  in  the  city,  the  scenes  continually  being  witnessed  from 
them  combining  everything  that  a  big  city  can  furnish  in  the  way  of 
unique  and  handsome  driving,  automobiling,  equestrianism  and 
pedestrianism. 

Hardly  had  the  club  been  started  than  work  of  various  kinds 
seemed  to  come  before  it.  Its  organizers  little  thought  that  by  the 
time  there  were  enough  members  to  make  them  feel  the  club  were 
a  fact,  so  many  things  would  appear  which  the  club  seemed  eminently 
fitted  to  carry  through  successfully.  One  of  the  first  moves  was  to 
secure  recognition  from  foreign  automobile  organizations  which 
enabled  members  to  get  certain 
privileges  while  traveling  in 
England,  France  and  Germany 
which  otherwise  could  not  be 
obtained.  Then  while  the  in- 
fant club  was  still  busy  getting 
members,  perfecting  its  prac- 
tical workings,  choosing  com- 
mittees, etc.,  ideas  at  its  coun- 
cils had  been  so  focused  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  an  en- 
durance trial,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1900  the  first  test  of  this 
kind  was  made  in  a  run  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
Other  runs  had  been  held 
around  and  outside  the  city, 
but  this  Philadelphia  one  was 
the  first  organized  attempt 
to  demonstrate  what  the  1900 
horseless  vehicle  could  do  in  a 

practical  and  thereby  a  commercial  way.  This  trial  served  to  open 
the  eyes  of  many  who  had  grown  sanguine  about  the  range  and  beau- 
ties of  automobiling  and  as  a  result  many  were  rudely  awakened  as  to 
what  could  be  accomplished  with  the  automobile  as  then  constructed. 
Suffice  to  say  the  results  of  this  test  were  healthful  and  far  reaching, 
even  though  they  were  not  pleasing  to  some  nor  scientific. 

The  next  test  the  club  made  was  one  of  speed,  which  was  also  held 
in  the  spring  of  1900.  This  was  a  50-mile  road  race  on  the  level  sur- 
face of  Long  Island,  the  course  being  from  Springfield  to  Babylon  and 
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return.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  more  fruitful  than  the  Philadelphia 
run,  although  the  speed  did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  It  was, 
however,  the  first  road  race  ever  held  in  America  and  was  watched 
with  great  interest.  The  time  of  the  winner,  Andrew  L.  Riker,  on  an 
electric  machine  showed  that  the  rate  traveled  was  about  27  miles  per 
hour.  As  was  the  case  in  the  run  to  Philadelphia,  many  machines 
failed  to  finish  this  50-mile  race,  both  through  weakness  of  construc- 
tion and  poor  manipulation  on  the  part  of  those  who  drove  them. 

These  two  trials  did  more  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  accustom  the 

general  public  with  automo- 
biling  than  all  other  events 
had  accomplished  in  this  line 
during  the  preceding  several 
years  or  when  the  self-propel- 
ling vehicle  first  became  a 
certainty  in  this  country.  This 
showed  that  the  club  although 
less  than  a  year  old  was  already 
handling  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  brought  it  into  great 
prominence  and  placed  it  as  a 
sport  on  a  basis  of  importance 
that  compares  favorably  with 
such  a  high-class  one  as  yacht- 
ing. 

In  the  Fall  of  1900,  the  club 
held  the  first  automobile  exhi- 
bition at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. Nothing  but  good  to 
everyone  concerned  resulted 
from  this  show  and  as  an  extra 
educator  to  the  mass  it  fulfilled 
its  mission  in  a  way  considerably  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  pro- 
moters. 

All  of  these  events  advertised  the  new  subject  so  strongly  that 
hostile  elements  commenced  showing  themselves.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  enforcing  of  an  edict  against  the  carrying  of  gasoline  on  ves- 
sels transporting  passengers.  It  was  an  old  United  States  statute  and 
was  originally  framed  to  prevent  explosives  being  carried  in  bulk  or  as 
freight  in  vessels  which   also   took  passengers.      It  seemed   foolish   to 
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apply  it  to  automobiles  carrying  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  gas- 
oline, but  still  on  account  of  a  ruling  from  Washington  the  transpor- 
tation companies  throughout  the  country  were  compelled  to  observe 
it.  Nothing  but  changing  the  statute  at  Washington  could  remedy 
the  difficulty,  but  suffice  to  say  the  club  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
It  prepared  a  bill  and  in  several  months  after  it  was  introduced  into 
Congress,  it  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law  formally  by  the 
President's  signature  being  affixed  to  it,  and  when  the  outdoor  season 
opened  last  Spring  ferryboats  willingly  transported  the  same  vehicles 
with  full  gasoline  tanks  that  previously  they  would  only  take  with 
empty  tanks. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  United  States  statute  was  changed, 
the  quickness  with  which  the  club' s  bill  was  put  through  is  impressive, 
especially  when  it  is  thought  how  much  legislation  for  the  general  good 
is  often  delayed.  The  influence  of  the  club  showed  itself  by  the 
many  letters  it  caused  to  be  sent  to  Congress  and  the  Senate  about  the 
bill.  Even  though  common  sense  was  on  the  side  of  the  bill,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  have  gone  through  with  such  apparent  alacrity 
had  not  a  powerful  influence  such  as  the  club  was  able  to  furnish  been 
back  of  it. 

The  next  important  step  was  the  sidetracking  of  a  movement  be- 
ginning in  the  Empire  State  which  threatened  to  throw  a  cloud  over 
the  industry  and  sport  of  automobiling.  A  bill  was  introduced  at 
Albany  giving  the  right  to  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  each  county 
to  limit  the  speed  of  automobiles  as  they  saw  fit.  Had  this  bill  gone 
through  other  States  would  probably  have  followed  the  example  of 
New  York  and  the  result  would  have  been  that  most  of  the  counties 
in  most  States  would  allow  a  different  speed  limit  and  the  touring  au- 
tomobilist  would  be  compelled  to  study  the  laws  of  each  separate 
county  he  passed  through  if  he  wished  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  ex- 
ceeding the  legal  limit.  For  instance,  Nassau  county  might  allow 
automobiles  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour.  Suffolk  county 
might  allow  16  miles  per  hour,  and  some  other  county  might  have  its 
limit  at  10  miles  per  hour.  It  would  have  been  perplexing,  to  say  the 
least,  but  the  club  forestalled  this  legislation  that  threatened  to  com- 
plicate things  so  and  prepared  a  compromise  bill  that  was  finally  passed 
allowing  the  supervisors  to  make  their  own  speed  laws  but  prohibiting 
the  enforcing  of  a  slower  speed  than  15  miles  per  hour. 

This  rate  of  traveling,  although  not  causing  enthusiasm  upon  the 
part  of  automobilists  who  like  to  travel  very  fast,  is  satisfactory  to  the 
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mass  of  users,  for  a  speed  within  several  miles  above  or  below  that 
figure  is  as  fast  as  most  owners  generally  wish  to  travel.  Local  county 
laws  may  now  be  passed  limiting  speed  all  the  way  from  15  miles  up, 
but  not  over  one  autoist  in  ten  will  feel  compelled  to  worry  about  the 
pace  he  may  be  taking,  because  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  soon 
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gets  a  community  used  to  looking  at  a  rate  of  20  miles  per  hour  with 
the  same  equanimity  that  15  miles  was  at  first  observed. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  the  club  put  through  at  Albany  is  that 
it  throws  the  parks  open  to  all  classes  of  automobiles  where  previously 
most  of  them  could  be  used  only  by  electric  machines,  park  ^commis- 
sioners having  barred  steam  and  gasoline.     That  this  "legislative  in- 
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terference,"  as  they  called  it,  did  not  please  some  park  commissioners 
was  shown  by  a  most  absurd  ruling  made  in  the  premier  American 
city.  Central  Park  had  permitted  only  electric  machines  to  use  its 
beautiful  drives  and  almost  the  very  day  Governor  Odell  signed  the 
bill  permitting  all  automobiles  under  certain  restrictions  to  enter 
parks,  an  edict  regarding  the  use  of  the  one  in  New  York  city  was 
issued.  The  gist  of  this  was  that  automobiles  should  not  go  faster 
than  3}^  miles  an  hour  in  the  park  when  a  horse  vehicle  was  in  sight. 
This  was  taken  first  with  surprise,  then  by  righteous  indignation,  but 
at  the  end  with  amusement  by  automobilists.  They  were  indignant, 
because  it  would  virtually  mean 
that  no  automobile  could  travel 
through  the  park  faster  than  a 
horse  could  walk  for  at  no  time 
would  a  horse  vehicle  be  out 
of  sight  unless  it  were  at  a 
late  hour  at  night.  Had  the 
edict  been  observed  it  would 
have  killed  automobiling  in  the 
park.  The  club's  law  com- 
mittee acted  promptly.  No 
threats  were  made  and  no  un- 
necessary talking  was  done 
about  the  park  resolution  which 
showed  such  spite  and  animus. 
It  was  immediately  resolved  to 
make  a  test  case  and  several  of 
the  good  workers  of  the  club 
volunteered  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  arrested. 

The  park  commissioners  were  notified  that  the  club  considered 
their  new  rules  an  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  bill  just  passed  at  Albany, 
which  gave  equal  rights  to  horses  and  automobiles.  The  commis- 
sioners were  also  informed  that  on  a  certain  date  some  automobilists 
would  travel  on  their  machines  through  the  park  at  a  faster  rate 
then  3^  miles  an  hour  and  unless  stopped  would  proceed  at  the 
full  limit  allowed  to  horses,  which  is  7  miles  an  hour.  True  to 
their  statement,  Albert  C.  Bostwick  with  James  C.  Church  and  George 
F.  Chamberlin  with  Albert  R.  Shattuck  entered  the  park  in  automo- 
biles, nodded  to  the  officers  at  the  gate  and  continued  on  the  spacious 
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drives  at  the  enjoyable  rate  of  at  least  7  miles  per  hour.  Plenty 
of  park  policemen  on  foot  were  passed  and  mounted  policemen  looked 
at  them  in  an  indifferent  way,  but  no  sign  was  made  which  denoted  that 
an  arrest  would  be  made.  Readers  will  remember  how  the  daily  press 
at  the  time  teemed  with  funny  accounts  of  alleged  conversations  said 
to  have  taken  place  between  Mr.  Bostwick,  Mr.  Chamberlin,  the  park 
policemen,  park  commissioners  and  other  dignitaries  regarding  the 
efforts  made  by  the  automobilists  to  be  arrested,  but  nothing  was 
done.  The  truth  of  this  deliberate  slighting  of  their  supposed  official 
duty  by  the  park  policemen  will  never  be  known,  but  the  probabilities 

are  that  the  park  commissioners 
being  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
move  of  the  club  members  to 
"beard  the  lion  in  his  den," 
withdrew  their  bluff,  counter- 
manded the  order  quickly,  and 
advised  policemen  on  that  par- 
ticular day  not  to  hinder  the 
automobilists.  It  was  a  com- 
plete and  dignified  victory  for 
the  club,  and  ever  since  then 
automobiles  of  all  descriptions 
have  enjoyed  equal  privileges 
of  speed  with  the  horse  in 
Central  Park. 

The  closing  of  this  event 
brings  the  doings  of  the  club 
right  up  to  date,  and  just 
at  present  there  are  three 
important  subjects  which  the 
club  is  at  work  on.  One  of  these  is  an  alliance  with  different  auto- 
mobile clubs  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  co-operation 
and  giving  in  return  representation  in  any  move  the  club  may  make, 
whether  it  be  in  sport,  industry  or  legislation.  So  far  the  A.  C.  of  A. 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  parent  automobile  organization,  most  of 
the  others  in  America  having  been  patterned  after  it.  The  club  could 
undoubtedly  continue  to  enjoy  this  premier  position  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  but  unless  some  affiliation  with  far-away  clubs  is  made,  such 
a  proposition  will  in  time  be  forced  upon  it,  this  country  being  too  large 
to  have  an  organization  with  only   a  local   membership  entirely  con- 
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trol  a  subject  of  such  importance.  Just  what  this  affiliation  wilt 
consist  of  cannot  be  said,  for  as  yet  no  plan  has  been  decided  upon. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  its  terms  will  comprise  an  arrangement 
whereby  different  clubs  in  the  country  will  become  divisions  of  the 
A.  C.  of  A.  For  instance,  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club  may  be 
known  as  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
It  is  not  likely  that  all  automobile  clubs  of  the  country  will  become 
affiliated  on  that  basis,  for  if  such  were  done  there  would  be  altogether 
too  man}*  divisions  to  permit  of  prompt  or  effective  management.  On 
investigation  it  may  be  found  that  other  automobile  clubs  outside  the 
A.  C.  of  A.  do  not  wish  representation  in  the  general  doings  of  the 
subject,  but  if  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  case  the  A.  C.  of  A.  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  them  in  building  up  an  organization  which 
will  be  broader  and  more  general  in  its  range  of  action  than  even  the 
parent  club  has  so  far  been. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  now  engrossing  a  certain  club 
committee  is  the  500-mile  endurance  contest  to  Buffalo,  details  and 
conditions  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This 
event  has  been  looked  forward  to  by  many  automobile  manufac- 
turers as  being  one  which  may  prove  certain  features  in  carriages  that 
will  be  more  valuable  to  the  general  industry  than  any  other  data 
which  has  yet  been  obtained  through  either  a  speed  or  endurance 
trial.  The  practical  management  of  a  huge  test  like  this  is  something 
that  few  can  appreciate,  but  the  active  committee  having  it  in  charge 
realize  how  much  credit  will  redound  to  the  club  if  brilliant  and  effect- 
ive results  are  produced,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  the  club,  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  work  will 
be  stronger  than  ever  with  all  classes  of  automobile  users. 

Another  proposition  undertaken  by  the  club  is  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  automobile  events  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  during  the 
week  following  the  conclusion  of  the  500-mile  endurance  contest.  The 
committee  having  this  in  charge  is  a  representative  one.  The  events 
will  be  held  in  the  Stadium  in  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  will  con- 
sist in  starting  and  stopping  contests,  tests  of  consumption  of  fuel,  etc. , 
hill  climbing,  passing  through  obstacles,  besides  other  events  of  a 
gymkana  nature.  There  will  also  be  held  in  connection  with  these 
sports  the  second  large  road  race  ever  given  in  this  country,  the 
course  being  from  Erie  to  Buffalo,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
75  or  80  miles  in  length.  A  member  of  the  committee  having  these 
events   in   charge  informs  the  writer  that   the  world-renowned   Henri 
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Fournier  will  be  a  contestant  in  this  race,  and  will  probably  use  the 
celebrated  vehicle  that  won  him  victory  this  year  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux  and  from  Paris  to  Berlin.  It  is  also  proposed  to  hold 
yearly  a  road  race  of  this  distance. 

The  committee  plans  to  start  this  much-talked-of  contest  at  Erie 
and  have  it  finish  just  outside  of  Buffalo,  because  no  speeding  can  take 
place  in  that  city.  Then  the  contestants  can  ride  to  the  Stadium 
in  the  order  in  which  they  passed  the  finishing  post.  The  Pan- 
American  authorities  will  arrange  to  have  the  line  of  the  race  patrolled 

on  that  day  just  as  is  done  in 
France,  so  that  there  will  be 
nothing  to  hinder  the  contest- 
ants from  letting  themselves 
and  their  machines  out  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Just  how  fast 
the  course  can  be  traveled  is 
mere  conjecture,  but  the  gener- 
al opinion  of  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  road  is  that  the 
average  will  not  be  so  high  as 
was  done  in  France  this  year. 
There  is  no  question,  however, 
that  the  winner  of  the  Erie- 
Buffalo  race  will  be  forced  to 
go  faster  than  any  automobilist 
has  yet  traveled  in  this  country 
on  a  road,  and  it  is  expected 
that  thousands  of  people  will 
line  the  course  and  witness  a 
Mr.  James  C.  Church  practical     trial     of     continued 

speed  that  will  be  unquestioned  as  to  its  merit  and  validity. 

When  the  club  is  through  with  these  Buffalo  events  only  a 
few  weeks  will  elapse  before  it  will  again  be  before  the  public  in 
the  shape  of  holding  its  second  annual  automobile  exhibition  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  With  the  increase  of  general  interest  in 
the  subject  and  the  manufacture  of  a  greater  variety  of  self-propelling- 
vehicles,  the  coming  second  show  should  be  even  more  successful  than 
the  first.  Just  about  at  that  time  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  will 
be  held  for  the  election  of  new  officers  and  three  new  governors  in 
place  of  the  three  present  ones  whose  terms  expire  then.      The  proba- 
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bilities  are  that  many  officers  and  committeemen  who  have  served  the 
club  this  year  will  be  found  doing  the  same  in  1902.  These  experienced 
officials  with  the  addition  of  new  material  will  be  in  a  still  better  posi- 
tion to  bring  honor  to  their  organization,  and  it  will  probably  be  even 
greater  in  extent  than  that  which  promises  to  be  so  conspicuous  at 
the  end  of  this  season. 

The  club's  officers  up  to  the  second  annual  election  next  fall  are 
as  follows  :  President,  Albert  R.  Shattuck  ;  First  Vice-President, 
Albert  C.  Bostwick  ;  Second  Vice-President,  David  Wolfe  Bishop  ; 
Third  Vice-President,  J.  Dunbar  Wright  ;  Treasurer,  Jefferson  Sel- 
igman.  There  is  no  club  secretary  at  present,  the  previous  one,  the 
writer,  having  been  forced  to  relinquish  the  position  on  account  of 
its  duties  becoming  onerous  through  the  sickness  and  unexpected 
death  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Frederick  W.  Tousey.  There  is  now 
a  salaried  secretary  to  the  Governors,  S.  M.  Butler  rilling  the  position. 
In  the  future  this  official  will  be  known  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Club, 
the  by-laws  having  recently  been  changed  to  admit  this,  but  he  will 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  Mr.  Butler  is  well  versed 
in  automobiling  and  his  office  needs  just  such  a  person.  The  by-laws 
have  also  been  changed  so  that  the  Treasurer  is  now  a  member  ex- 
officio  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  just  as  the  Secretary  used  to  be. 
The  President  and  First  Vice-President  are  also  members  ex-officio  of 
the  Board.  The  nine  Governors  for  this  year  are  Winslow  E.  Buzby, 
General  George  Moore  Smith,  Sydney  Dillon  Ripley,  Dave  H.  Mor- 
ris, George  F.  Chamberlin,  William  H.  Hall,  V.  Everit  Macy,  Juan 
M.  Ceballos  and  George  Isham  Scott. 

The  important  committees  of  the  club  revised  to  date  are  as  fol- 
lows, the  Chairman  being  the  first  mentioned  : 

Law  and  Ordinances — George  F.  Chamberlin,  James  C.  Church, 
Dave  H.  Morris. 

Technical — Cornelius  J.  Field,  Andrew  L.  Riker,  Dr.  S.  S. 
Wheeler,  Samuel  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  Professor  Robert  H.  Thurston,  H. 
Ward  Leonard,  T.  C.  Martin,  and  the  writer. 

Runs  and  Tours— Dave  H.  Morris,  J.  C.  McCoy,  Albert  C.  Bost- 
wick, J.  Dunbar  Wright,  Dr.  J.  Grant  Lyman,  George  Isham  Scott, 
Winthrop  E.  Scarritt. 

Racing — Albert  C.  Bostwick,  Dave  H.  Morris,  David  Wolfe 
Bishop. 

House — Percy  Owen,  Samuel  H.  Valentine,  Bradford  B.  Mc- 
Gregor, Samuel  T.  Davis,  Jr. ,  and  the  writer. 
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Membership — General  George  Moore  Smith,  Juan  M.  Ceballos, 
V.  Everit  Macy,  Sydney  Dillon  Ripley. 

Foreign  Relations — Clarence  Gray  Dinsmore,  David  Wolfe 
Bishop,  Hart  O.  Berg,  J.  Dunbar  Wright. 

Albany  Post  Road — Joseph  M.  Hill,  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Amzi  L.  Barber,  Ernesto  G.  Fabbri,  Samuel  T.  Davis,  Jr. 

Buffalo  Endurance  Test — William  M.  Power,  Harlan  W.  Whip- 
ple, Winthrop  E.  Scarritt. 

Pan-American  Automobile  Events — Albert  C.  Bostwick,  John 
Aspinwall,  J.  C.  McCoy,  Dr.  Truman  J.  Martin. 


The  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  of  New  York,  has  just  issued  what 
we  consider  the  most  sensible  catalog  that  has  appeared  for  some  time. 
Its  make-up  is  sensible  inasmuch  as  it  endeavors  to  give  information 
which  prospective  purchasers  desire.  It  describes  with  considerable 
detail  the  Company's  gasoline  runabouts.  It  includes  three  sheets, 
one  illustrating  the  motor,  another  ignition  and  cooling  systems,  and 
a  third  the  general  mechanism.  The  catalog  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions. The  various  parts  are  taken  up  and  described  fully.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  present  all  information  which  an  automobilist  is 
likely  to  be  looking  for.  The  operation  of  the  carbureter  and 
ignition  system  are  gone  into.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  cycle  of 
operations  of  a  gasoline  motor  would  find  much  valuable  data  in  this 
new  catalog.      A  copy  will  gladly  be  sent  to  those  making  application. 


The  Moran  Flexible  Steam  Joint  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky. , 
had  at  the  Master  Mechanics'  Convention  at  Saratoga  an  exhibit  of 
various  kinds  of  flexible  joints,  some  of  them  being  designed  for  auto- 
mobiles. Among  these  was  a  most  ingenious  appliance,  which  is  a 
combination  of  throttle  valve,  safety  valve  and  what  they  call  a  com- 
pensating pipe  which  adjusts  itself  to  different  length  of  pipe  connec- 
tions, being  capable  of  lengthening  or  shortening  the  connection.  A 
feature  about  the  throttle  valve  and  safety  valve  which  will  appeal  to 
automobilists  is  that  they  are  always  steam  tight  and  require  no 
packing. 


A  Long  Run  by  a  Storage  Battery 

THOSE  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  further  perfecting  of  the 
storage  battery  will  be  interested  in  reading  of  a  trial  made  in 
England  June  n,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Electrical  Ve- 
hicle Company.  One  of  their  large  vehicles,  fitted  on  the  Krieger 
system,  made  a  successful  run  from  London  to  Reading  and  back,  the 
whole  distance  covered  by  the  car  from  the  time  it  left  home  till  its  re- 
turn, amounting  to  upwards  of  94  miles.  This  very  considerable  run 
was  made  on  a  single  charge,  and  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
experimentally  demonstrating  that  all  the  demands  which  can  be  made 
upon  a  car  designed  for  use  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town  can  be  ad- 
equately fulfilled  by  the  modern  electric  vehicle.  The  actual  distance 
covered  does  not  break  the  record — of  what  has  been  already  done  on 
a  single  charge — a  somewhat  longer  journey  having  been  made  under 
similar  conditions  on  the  Continent  ;  but  it  does  very  clearly  show  that 
a  capably  constructed  electric  car  can  run  on  a  single  charge  as  far  as 
anybody  can  reasonably  require  it  to  do. 


Good   Performance  of  Exide  Battery 

A  MARK  XII  Columbia  Runabout,  owned  by  Mr.  George  How- 
ard, Treasurer  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit,  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  equipped  with 
new  Exide  battery,  recently  made  the  journey  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  on  one  charge,  under  conditions  that  made  the  trip  a  re- 
markable one  from  the  point  of  battery  endurance.  An  automobile 
run  had  been  planned  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  that  day,  but  the 
falling  rain  and  heavy  condition  of  the  roads  kept  every  vehicle  from 
starting  except  the  Columbia  Runabout,  in  which  were  Otto  Jacobi 
and  Charles  Baxter.  When  Baltimore  was  reached  the  cyclometer 
indicated  a  run  of  44  miles,  and  8  miles  of  this  distance  was  over  roads 
that  required  an  excessive  amount  of  current  to  keep  the  vehicle  in 
motion.  This  section  of  the  road  is  described  as  one  of  layers  of  mud 
and  sand  over  rough  fillings  of  broken  stone  ;  in  some  places  the  mud 
was  so  deep  that  the  motor  was  covered.  There  was  sufficient  current 
left  to  carry  the  vehicle  several  miles  around  Baltimore  when  the  ve- 
hicle reached  that  city,  bringing  the  total  mileage  on  one  charge  up  to 
50.      The  condition  of  the  roads  prevented   any  attempt  at  speeding. 
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Morristown's  Heavy  Penalty  for  Speed 

MORRISTOWN,  N,  J.,  has  taken  up  the  automobile  speed 
question  by  passing  an  ordinance  which  unexpectedly  took  a 
different  turn  from  the  one  it  was  originally  framed  to  follow. 
On  account  of  the  fast  driving  of  automobiles,  enough  feeling  was  en- 
gendered to  cause  the  township  council  to  pass  a  law  limiting  the  rate 
of  speed  which  vehicles  can  travel  over  the  city  streets.  The  ordinance 
was  introduced  by  William  R.  Cook,  who  is  the  owner  of  fast  horse 
flesh  and  who  generally  travels  behind  his  trotters  through  the  village 
streets  at  twice  the  rate  of  speed  the  town  law  now  allows.  Mr.  Cook 
framed  the  resolution  on  account  of  meeting  an  automobile  which  caused 
his  horse  to  take  fright  and  run,  horse  and  rig  only  being  saved  from 
an  accident  by  good  driving. 

When  the  new  ordinance,  which  restricted  automobiles,  came  be- 
fore the  Board  there  were  enough  automobile  partisans  to  have  the 
law  apply  to  horses  as  well  as  horseless  vehicles  and  in  spite  of  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  resolution  the  amendment  was 
made.  The  new  law  does  not  allow  a  faster  rate  for  both  kinds  of  ve- 
hicles than  6  miles  an  hour  and  the  punishment  for  being  caught 
going  faster  is  $1,000  fine.  This  is  such  a  severe  penalty  and  the 
speed  allowed  is  so  low  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  the 
results  will  be. 
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{Secretaries  of  clubs  and  chairmen  of  committees  are  re 'quested  to 
send  in  items  of  news  for  use  in  this  department. ) 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  10,  Lord  Kingsburgh,  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Scotland,  presided  over  an  influential  meeting  of  automo- 
bilists  in  Glasgow  which  had  been  called  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Western  Branch.  It  was  decided  that  the  branch  should 
be  formed  and  a  committee  of  leading  men  was  elected  to  carry  this 
into  effect.  This  branch  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  week  of  races  and 
trials  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  early  in  September, 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y. — We  began  with  a  membership  of  thirty  and  our 
first  club  run  was  held  June  19,  to  South  Bay,  a  beautiful  resort  on 
the  shores  of  Oneida  Lake.  This  is  an  ideal  run  of  about  13  miles 
over  the  famous  Cicero  plank  course.  The  club  will  be  very  active 
owing  to  the  increased  membership  over  last  year,  and  we  shall  work 
very  hard  on  the  "good  roads"  question.  Tourists  will  find  a  wel- 
come hand  here  and  with  the  Syracuse  Automobile  Company  they 
can  find  excellent  accommodations  for  storage,  repairs,  charging,  etc. 

Frederick  H.  Elliott, 

Secy,  and  Treas. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. — Vice-President  Louis  Cassier  and  Treasurer 
T.  E.  Griffin  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport  carried  the  club 
pennant  in  the  invitation  run  of  the  Massachusetts  Automobile  Club 
from  Boston  to  Sharon,  June  17.  Mr.  Griffin  also  took  several  prizes 
in  the  races  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  New  England  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  June  15.      He  used  a  Locomobile. 

Secretary  F.  W.  Bolande  and  Geo.  W.  Hills  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport  sailed  for  Europe  on 
the  ' '  Vaderland  ' '  June  26.  They  expect  to  visit  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  England  and 
Scotland  during  their  two  months  trip.  They  will  have  an  eye  out  for 
the  various  types  of  automobiles  to  be  found  in  foreign  cities. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  runs  and  tours  which  have  been 
arranged  by  this  club  for  the  present  year : 

Sunday,  July  28 — New  Haven  and  Savin  Rock.  Start  Seaside 
Park,  1 1  a.  m. ;  dinner,  Colonial  Inn,  2  p.  m. 

Sunday,  August  4 — Newtown.  Start  Seaside  Park,  10  a.  m. ; 
dinner,  Newtown  Inn. 

Sunday,  August  18 — Stamford.  Start  Seaside  Park,  10  a.  m. ; 
dinner,  1  p.  m. ,  hotel. 

Sunday,  Sept.  1 — Invitation  run  to  Beachside  Inn,  Green  Farms. 
Start  Seaside  Park,  10  a.  m. 

Monday,  Sept.  2  (Labor  Day) — Grand  automobile  race  meet  at 
Seaside  Park,  2. 30  p.  m. ,  arrangement  of  Runs  and  Tours  Committee. 

Sunday,  Sept.  7 — Woodmont.  Start  Atlantic  Hotel,  3  p.  m. ; 
shore  dinner  at  hotel. 

Saturday,  Sept.  14  and  Sunday,  Sept.  15 — Newtown.  Start 
Atlantic  Hotel,  3  p.  m. :  stop  at  Newtown  Inn. 
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Saturday,    September   21 — Greens    Farms.      Start   Fairfield  and 
Park  Avenues,  4  p.  m. ;  dinner  at  Beachside  Inn,  6  p.  m. 

Saturday,    Sept.   28 — Westport.      Start    Seaside  Park,    3  p.    m.  ; 
New  England  Supper,  Westport  Hotel. 

Sunday,    October   6 — Derby.      Start    Seaside    Park,    10   a.  m.  ; 
dinner  at  hotel. 

Tuesday,  October  15 — Milford.      Start  Atlantic   Hotel,  4  p.  m. ; 
supper  at  hotel. 

Sunday,   October  20 — Danbury.      Start  Seaside   Park,  9  a.    m. ; 
dinner  at  hotel. 

Thursday,  October  31 — Run  into  country  and  return  to  Atlantic 
Hotel  to  dinner,  6  p.  m. ;  start  Seaside  Park  at  4  p.  m. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  25 — Morning  run  into  the  country  and 
back  before  dinner  ;  start  Atlantic  Hotel,  10  a.  m. 

Arthur  K.  L.  Watson, 
C.  Barnum  Seeley, 
Thomas  E.  Griffin, 

Runs  and  Tours  Committee. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  Long  Island  Automo- 
bile Club  has  rendered  the  old  club  rooms  inadequate  and  new 
quarters  have  been  secured  at  1190  Fulton  Street,  with  adequate 
storage  facilities  at  1239  Fulton  Street  (nearly  opposite).  The 
Entertainment  Committee  of  the  club,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
June  19,  held  an  informal  housewarming.  A  very  pleasant  entertain- 
ment was  provided,  and  light  refreshments  served. 

Chas.  W.  Spurr,  Secretary. 


Chicago,  111. — As  the  result  of  some  adverse  criticism  regarding 
the  reckless  driving  cf  certain  members  of  the  Chicago  Automobile 
Club  the  secretary  thereof  has  issued  the  following  rules,  which  he 
asserts  must  be  strictly  observed  : 

Vehicles  will  leave  the  clubhouse  in  single  file,  maintaining  the  po- 
sition assigned  them  at  the  start. 

Maintain  at  least  50  feet  between  vehicles. 

Keep  your  position  in  line. 

Do  not  pass  preceding  vehicle,  unless  latter  is  disabled. 

A  pacemaker  will  be  supplied,  who  will  set  the  speed. 
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Boston,  Mass. — There  is  still  considerable  talk  in  the  air  as  to  the 
union  of  Boston's  two  automobile  clubs.  The  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed very  freely  at  meetings  of  both  organizations.  Matters  went 
so  far  at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Club  as  to  lead  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  arrange  with  the  committee  of  the  New 
England  Club,  looking  to  a  union. 


Racing  Rules  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 

America 

INTERPRETATION    OF   WORDS   AND    PHRASES 

i.  A  "  Recognized  Meeting"  is  a  meeting  held  under  a  license 
granted  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  or  under  the  sanction  of 
any  authority  whose  jurisdiction  is  recognized  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  and  which  gives  effect  to  sentences  imposed  by  the 
last  named  club. 

2.  "Automobile"  means  any  carriage  propelled  by  mechanical 
means. 

3.  A  "  Driver  ' '  is  the  occupant  of  an  automobile  in  a  race,,  who 
has  the  exclusive  control  thereof. 

4.  The  ' '  Racing  Committee ' '  is  the  committee  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  to  whom  they 
have  delegated  the  supervision  of  all  races  within  the  jurisdiction  oi 
the  club. 

5.  By  "  Organizer"  is  meant  any  association  or  club  licensed  by 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  to  organize  a  race  meeting, 

6.  A  "  Nominator ' '  is  the  person  in  whose  name  an  automobile 
is  entered  for  a  race. 

7.  An  "  Owner"  is  one  who  owns  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an 
automobile. 

8.  A  ' l  Race' '  is  a  speed  test  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  in  th<i 
first  paragraph,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  these  rules  that  it  is  won  by  a 
combination  of  the  driver  and  the  automobile,  who  must  not  be  sepa- 
rated during  the  race. 

9.  A  "  Walk-over ' '  is  when  two  automobiles,  in  entirely  differ- 
ent interests,  do  not  compete  for  a  race. 
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10.  A  "Month"  means  a  calendar  month,  and  a  "Day" 
twenty-four  hours. 

RACE    PROGRAM 

1 1 .  The  program  for  proposed  races  together  with  all  the  neces- 
sary matters  in  relation  to  it,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Racing  Committee 
for  their  approval. 

12.  The  program  shall  contain  (1)  the  number  of  prizes  and 
their  value,  (2)  the  amount  of  entrance  fee,  (3)  the  amount  of  forfeit, 
if  any,  (4)  the  place  at  which  entries  are  received,  (5)  the  date  and 
hour  of  closing  of  entries,  (6)  the  distance,  (7)  the  manner  of  starting, 
(8)  a  classification  of  automobiles  for  the  race  in  question,  and  (9)  the 
complete  and  exact  itinerary  if  it  be  a  road  race. 

13.  After  publication  of  the  program,  no  modification  shall  be 
made  as  regards  prizes  or  the  nature  of  the  races  announced.  Men- 
tion shall  be  made  on  the  first  page  that  the  meeting  is  held  under  the 
rules  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  In  a  road  race  no  change 
of  itinerary  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Racing  Com- 
mittee. 

14.  A  copy  of  the  program  and  rules  shall  be  sent  to  each  com- 
petitor on  the  acceptance  of  his  entry. 

REGULATIONS    FOR    RACE    MEETINGS 

15.  The  number  of  starters  in  a  track  race  shall  be  limited  by  the 
width  of  the  track  at  the  starting  post.  Between  every  automobile 
there  shall  be  a  space  of  at  least  two  feet. 

16.  In  case  of  fire  or  other  reasons,  races  may  be  run  over  another 
course. 

17.  If  any  one  races  at  any  unrecognized  meeting,  he  is  disqual- 
ified for  all  races  to  which  these  rules  apply. 

POWERS    OF    THE    GOVERNORS 

18.  Powers  of  the  Governors  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
They  shall,  at  their  discretion,  grant  and  withdraw  licenses. 

19.  They  shall,  at  their  discretion,  veto  the  appointment  of  any 
racing  official. 

20.  They  shall  have  charge  of  the  forfeit  list. 

21.  They  shall  inquire  into  and  deal  with  any  matter  relating  to 
racing,  and  disqualify  any  person  concerned  in  any  fraudulent  practice. 
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22.  At  their  discretion  they  may  hear  cases  on  appeal,  or  make 
any  ruling  or  decision  of  their  own  motion  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
another,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 


STEWARDS 

23.  Whenever  the  word  steward  or  stewards  is  used,  it  means 
steward  or  stewards  of  the  meeting  in  question  or  their  duly  appointed 
deputy  or  deputies. 

24.  The  stewards  for  each  meeting  shall  be  appointed  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Racing  Committee. 

25.  Each  steward  may  appoint  a  deputy  in  case  of  necessity  or 
emergency. 

26.  Every  complaint  shall  be  made  to  the  stewards  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  complainant. 

27.  The  stewards  shall  have  full  power  to  vary  or  alter  or  make 
any  arrangements  for  a  meeting  which  they  deem  advisable. 

28.  The  stewards  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
officials,  owners  and  drivers  for  the  best  interests  of  the  sport,  and  to- 
this  end,  they  may  disqualify,  suspend  or  punish  at  their  discretion, 
and  subject  any  person  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  for  conduct  which 
they  may  deem  injurious  to  the  sport. 

29.  The  stewards  may  have  races,  where  there  are  too  many  en- 
tries, run  in  heats.  They  shall  arrange  the  heats  in  semi-final  and 
final,  and  from  their  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal. 


OFFICIALS    OF    MEETINGS 

30.  The  officials  of  a  meeting  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  racing  committee. 

31.  The  starter  shall  give  all  orders  necessary  for  securing  a  fair 
start. 

32.  He  shall  report  to  the  stewards  any  conduct  injurious  to  the 
sport. 

33.  For  establishing  records  on  any  track  or  road,  the  organizers, 
shall  have  a  qualified  surveyor  prepare  a  certificate  of  measurement. 

34.  The  judges  shall  occupy  the  judge's  box  at  the  time  the  au- 
tomobiles pass  the  winning  post,  and  their  sole  duty  shall  be  to  place 
the  automobiles.  They  shall  announce  their  decision  immediately, 
which  shall  be  final,  unless  an  objection  to  the  winner  or  the  second 
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automobile  is   made  and  sustained.      This  rule  shall  not  prevent  the 
judges  from  correcting  any  mistakes. 

35.  The  winning  of  a  race  is  judged  by  the  front  wheel  or  wheels 
of  all  automobiles. 

ENTRIES,     DECLARATIONS,    RULES,    ETC. 

36.  Every  person  racing  under  these  rules  is  required  to  know 
them,  and  he  agrees  to  accept,  without  dispute,  the  decision  of  the 
stewards  on  any  question  relating  to  the  race  or  racing. 

37.  The  entries  of  any  person  may  be  refused  at  the  discretion  of 
the  stewards  or  of  the  racing  committee. 

38.  The  entries  shall  close  at  the  advertised  time,  and  no  entry 
shall  be  admitted  thereafter.  No  entry  shall  be  accepted  unless  ac- 
companied by  the  proper  fee. 

39.  Entries  and  declarations  shall  be  made  in  writing  signed  by 
the  owner.      The   organizers   shall  provide  blanks  for  these  purposes. 

40.  Entries  and  declarations  made  by  telegraph  shall  be  equally 
binding,  on  condition  the  entry  fee  or  forfeit  immediately  follows  the 
telegram. 

41.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  race  under  an  assumed  name. 

42.  No  sign  or  advertisement  shall  be  displayed  on  any  automo- 
bile. 

43.  If  the  hour  is  not  stated,  entries  may  be  mailed  or  telegraphed 
up  to  midnight  of  the  day  of  closing. 

44.  At  the  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities,  proofs  may  be 
required  as  to  the  time  of  sending  the  entry. 

45.  Competitors  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages,  civil  or 
criminal. 

46.  The  forfeit  list  shall  contain  the  names  of  persons  from  whom 
arrears  are  due. 

QUALIFICATION    OF    STARTERS 

47.  So  long  as  the  name  of  a  person  is  on  this  list,  he  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  race,  and  any  one  taking  part  in  such 
race,  through  error  or  otherwise,  shall  be  ipso  facto  disqualified  there 
from. 

48.  No  one  shall  be  qualified  to  start  in  a  race  unless  he  has  boon 
announced  as  a  starter  and  has  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
program  and  is  not  on  the  forfeit  list. 
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49.  No  one  shall  take  part  in  a  race  unless  the  stewards  are  satis- 
fied as  to  his  qualifications  to  handle  his  automobile. 

50.  Every  owner  who  is  scheduled  to  start  in  a  race  and  who 
does  not  do  so  must  explain  his  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
stewards,  otherwise  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty. 


STARTING 

51.  Any  driver  not  at  the  post,  ready  to  start  on  the  scheduled 
time,  shall  be  fined. 

52.  The  position  of  each  automobile  when  starting  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot.  A  start  may  be  made  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  Standing. 
(2)  Standing  and  at  intervals.    (3)  Flying.     (4)  Flying  and  at  intervals. 

53.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  starter,  no  automobile  shall  receive 
any  further  care  except  from  its  driver. 

54.  A  start  in  front  of  the  starting  post  is  void. 

55.  A  starter  shall  have  authority  over  all  drivers  necessary  for 
securing  a  fair  start,  and  any  attempt  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
shall  be  punished  by  him,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  stewards. 

56.  A  leading  automobile  is  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  course, 
but  when  there  is  a  clear  opening  on  each  side  of  him,  he  shall  not 
impede  another  automobile  by  crossing  so  as  to  compel  the  latter  to 
slow  up. 

RUNNING 

57.  Any  one  crossing  over  so  as  to  impede  his  opponent,  shall 
be  disqualified,  unless  the  one  impeded  was  also  guilty  of  a  like  intent. 

58.  Any  one  impeding  another  shall  be  disqualified,  unless  the 
one  impeded  was  partly  in  fault,  or  the  trouble  was  solely  caused  by 
the  fault  of  some  other  one  in  the  race. 

59.  Any  one  who  slows  up  with  a  view  to  complain,  or  who  com- 
plains frivolously,  may  be  punished. 

60.  Any  intentional  foul  driving  shall  disqualify  the  guilty  per- 
son, and  also  any  one  in  league  with  him. 

61.  If  a  race  has  been  run  over  a  wrong  course  or  a  wrong  dis- 
tance, or  when  the  judges  were  not  in  the  stand,  the  race  shall  be  run 
over  again. 

62.  In  walk-overs,  the  automobile  shall  go  over  the  whole  course, 
and  in  a  long-distance  race  it  must  do  so  within  a  given  time,  if 
deemed  advisable. 
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63.  In  heat  racing,  any  driver  obliged  to  leave  the  track  by  rea- 
son of  an  accident,  cannot  be  allowed  to  compete  in  another  heat. 

64.  Any  one  leaving  the  track,  must  start  again  at  the  point 
where  he  went  off. 

65.  In  road  races,  the  approach  of  a  competing  vehicle  must  be 
notified  by  a  horn  or  bell. 

66.  In  record  races,  vehicles  with  two  seats  need  carry  only  one 
passenger,  but  in  all  other  races  two  passengers  are  compulsory. 

67  Competitors  must  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  route, 
and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  mistakes.  Moreover,  if  any  com- 
petitor takes  a  shorter  or  easier  route,  other  than  the  one  prescribed, 
he  will  be  disqualified.  The  stewards  shall  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
comparative  distance  or  ease  of  the  routes  followed. 

DEAD    HEATS 

68.  In  a  dead  heat  the  prizes  shall  be  equally  divided. 

69.  When  the  dividing  owners  cannot  agree  as  to  which  shall 
have  the  cup  or  other  prize  which  cannot  be  divided,  the  question 
shall  be  determined  by  lot  what  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  who  takes  such  cup  or  other  indivisible  prize  to  the  other  owner. 

70.  On  a  dead  heat  for  a  match,  the  match  is  off. 

DISPUTES,   APPEALS,   ETC. 

71.  Every  objection  shall  be  decided  by  the  stewards,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Racing  Committee. 

72.  The  Racing  Committee  may  call  upon  any  one  under  their 
jurisdiction  for  his  assistance. 

73.  Every  objection  must  be  made  to  the  stewards  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  one  who  objects. 

74.  No  objection  may  be  withdrawn  without  leave. 

75.  All  costs  and  expenses  in  relation  to  any  objection  or  inquiry 
shall  be  paid  by  such  person  causing  the  same  to  be  made,  and  in  such 
proportions  as  the  board  shall  direct. 

76..  A  deposit  of  $25  may  be  required  before  any  objection  will 
be  entertained,  which  may  be  forfeited  if  the  objection  is  deemed 
frivolous  or  vexatious  or  if  the  objection  is  not  sustained. 

77..  An  objection  to  the  distance  of  the  course  officially  designated 
must  be  made  before  the  race. 

78..  Protests  shall  be  made  as  follows  :      (  1 )    Protests  as  to  classi- 
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fication  of  competitors  or  machines  or  as  to  validity  of  entry  and  pay- 
ment of  entrance  fees,  before  the  race.  (2)  Protest  as  to  unfair  run- 
ning, errors  of  route,  or  any  other  irregularities  on  the  route  ;  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  race.  (3)  Protests  as  to  fraudulent  start- 
ing of  a  competitor  in  a  race  for  which  he  was  not  qualified,  eight 
days  after  the  race.  (4)  Protests  in  races  on  the  road,  eight  days 
after  the  finish  of  the  races.  (5)  Any  other  protest,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  race,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

79.  The  right  of  protest  is  in  each  competitor,  but  the  stewards 
at  their  discretion  may  always  interfere  officially. 

80.  A  competitor  lodging  a  protest  must  substantiate  it,  and  the 
one  against  whom  the  protest  is  lodged  has  the  right  of  being  heard 
in  opposition  thereto. 

81.  Any  corrupt  practices  or  conspiracies  shall  be  punished  by 
the  stewards  subject  to  appeal. 

82.  Where  no  penalty  is  specified,  the  Racing  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  impose  any  at  their  discretion,  and  they  may  modify, 
change  or  omit  any  penalty,  disqualification  or  fine  imposed. 

83.  In  any  case  not  provided  for  by  these  rules,  it  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Racing  Committee  in  such  manner  as  they  think  best 
and  conformable  to  the  usages  of  the  sport. 

84.  No  cognizance  of  bets  is  taken. 

85.  The  interpretation  of  these  rules  by  the  Racing  Committee 
shall  be  final,  except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  23. 

86.  These  rules  may  be  amended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 


An  Interesting  Tour 


IT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  on  another  page  present  three 
illustrations  of  Miss  Vera  H.  Butler  seated  in  her  5  horse-power 

Renault  voiturette.  Recently  this  lady,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  drove  this  carriage  1,500  miles  between  Paris  and  Nice.  On 
the  return  trip  the  route  lay  through  the  following  towns  :  Digne, 
Grenoble,  Chalon  and  Avallon. 

During  the  stay  at  Nice  Miss  Butler  drove  her  machine  to  the 
Grand  Chartreuse,  one  of  the  highest  roads  in  France.  The  altitude  of 
this  road  is  about  4 ,000  ft. ,  and  it  is  covered  with  snow.  Several  times  in 
making  the  descent  the  car  fairly  tobogganed  into  snow  drifts.  So  treach- 
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erous  was  the  deep 
snow,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place 
branches  along  the 
road  so  as  to  allow 
the  wheels  to  get  a 
grip.  That  such  a 
journey  should  be  full 
of  interest  is  of  course 
evident.  The  route  lay 
through  some  stretches 
of    very    beautiful 


scenery,  from  groves 
of  cacti  and  orange 
trees  to  s  n  o  w  -  c  1  a  d 
mountain  roads. 

The  photographs 
from  which  our  illus- 
trations were  made 
were  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  Miss  Butler' s  father. 
They  are  of  interest  not 


only  as  such  but  as 
showing  the  'reliability 
.and  simplicity  of  the 
modern  automobile, 
in  that  a  lady  could 
.successfully  drive  one 
from  one  end  of  France 
to  another  without  the 
least  trouble  and  under 
road  conditions  which 
were  anything  but  the 
best. 


Crossing  the  Alps.     Between  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo.     Ascent  of  La  Turbie. 


More  About  Power  of  Automobiles 

THE  question  of  power  is  always  an  interesting  one,  and  there  is 
still  another  point  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  discus- 
sing it.  Most  of  us  think  of  a  10  horse-power  carriage  as 
being  able  to  develop  that  power  under  all  conditions.  If  it  could 
there  would  be  little  trouble  as  to  hill  climbing  or  navigating  bad  roads. 

Horse-power  depends  on  three  things  :  The  size  of  your  cylinder, 
the  pressure  exerted  in  it  (by  either  gas  or  steam)  and  the  speed  at 
which  it  runs.  For  the  most  part  we  only  have  to  do  with  speed  in 
this  case.  For  easy  figuring  suppose  our  engine  develops  10  horse- 
power at  1,000  revolutions,  or  a  horse-power  for  every  ioo  revolutions 
if  the  horse-power  is  the  same  at  all  times.  Suppose  again  we  have  a 
two-speed  clutch,  in  the  gasoline  carriage,  one  for  10  and  the  other  for 
20  miles  per  hour.  Then  to  get  full  power  we  must  run  either  at  10 
or  20  miles  an  hour.  With  the  low  gear  clutch  in  action  we  cannot  go 
above  10  miles  an  hour  and  if  we  cannot  take  a  hill  at  this  rate  and  the 
carriage  slows  down,  the  motor  loses  speed  and  consequently  power. 
Running  at  5  miles  an  hour  the  motor  can  only  run  500  revolutions  or 
half  power,  and  the  same  is  true  at  15  miles  an  hour  with  the  high  gear 
in  action.  At  10  miles  an  hour  the  engine  is  giving  full  power,  but  if 
we  increase  to  12  miles,  by  high  gear  clutch  and  throttling  engine,  the 
motor  must  be  slowed  down  to  200  revolutions  and  consequently  only 
give  2  horse-power.  This,  perhaps,  will  make  clear  some  of  the  power 
questions  that  have  bothered  us. 

In  the  steam  carriage  the  same  applies,  except  that  there  is  no 
clutch  and  consequently  only  one  point  where  the  engine  gives  most 
power,  namely,  maximum  speed  of  carriage. 

The  French  and  English  builders  who  put  in  four  changes  of  speed 
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have  the  advantage  over  the  two-speed  clutch  in  getting  the  full  power 
of  their  carriage  at  various  rates  of  speed.  But,  of  course,  they  add 
complication  and  wearing  parts.  What  is  sorely  needed  for  all  kinds 
of  vehicles,  steam,  gasoline  or  electric,  is  a  variable  speed  device 
which  will  give  any  ratio  desired  between  the  driving  and  driven  shafts, 
or  in  other  words,  between  the  motor  and  carriage.  This  will  enable 
the  engine  to  be  run  at  the  maximum  speed  (full  power)  and  still  get 
any  desired  speed  of  carriage.  Hills  would  then  lose  their  terrors  and 
bad  roads  be  easily  managed.  The  Dietrich  device  you  mentioned 
sometime  ago  came  the  nearest  to  that  of  anything  I  know  of.  What 
has  become  of  it  ? 

Passaic,  N.  J.  Henry  C.  Franklin. 


About  Back  Firing 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  your  brief  description  of  the 
Packard  machine,  particularly  the  part   relating  to  the  governing 

of  the  spark.  This  arrangement,  as  I  understand  it,  makes  it 
impossible  to  give  an  advanced  spark  or  early  ignition  at  slow  speed 
and  consequently  at  starting. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  recalled  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  a 
machine  with  a  fixed  point  of  ignition,  which  of  course  must  be  some- 
what advanced  at  times  for  good  results.  In  starting  up  the  other 
day  his  machine  back  fired  and  he  is  nursing  a  broken  arm  in  conse- 
quence. This  won't  stop  his  motoring,  but,  as  I  understand  the 
Packard  device,  such  an  accident  with  it  would  be  impossible,  the 
motor  having  a  governor. 

Now,  I  don't  wish  to  boom  any  machine,  and  haven't  one  with 
this  device,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  something  of  the  kind  would 
be  desirable.  With  the  hand-controlled  spark  this  could  not  occur 
unless  you  accidentally  left  the  sparking  lever  in  the  advanced  position 
when  starting. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  me  his  or  her  experience  with  hot  tube  ignition. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Frank  C.   Hudson, 


Compound  Engines 


THE  Peerless  Long  Distance  Steam  Carriage  Company,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  is  building  quite  a  line  of  steam  special- 
ties, but  particular  attention  should  be  called  to  their  compound 
engine  of  the  marine  type.  These  engines  are  fitted  with  either 
Timpken  roller  bearings  or  plain  bearings  as  may  be  desired.  Lignum 
vitae  shoes  are  used  in  cross  heads  instead  of  metal.  All  engines  are 
carefully  tested  before  shipment  and  made  on  the  interchangeable  sys- 
tem, thus  insuring  easy  duplication. 

The  7  horse-power  machine  weighs  140  pounds  and  is  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  ;  height  22  inches,  20  inches  wide  and  9  inches 
deep.  The  high  pressure  cylinder  is  2*4  inches,  while  the  low  pres- 
sure is  5  inches.  They  are  built  in  various  sizes  depending  upon  the 
service  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 


Correct  Figures  of  Fournier's  Car 

MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  Mors  car  that  Henri  Fournier 
has  driven  to  such  signal  victories  on  two  occasions  this 
year.  All  kinds  of  figures  and  details  have  been  printed 
about  it,  the  horse-power  having  been  stated  to  be  anywhere  from 
20  to  60,  and  the  weight  all  the  way  from  2,000  pounds  to  3,000 
pounds.  Revolutions  of  the  motor  have  been  given  at  from  500  to 
1,500  per  minute.  As  this  car  will  undoubtedly  be  seen  in  this 
country  in  September,  the  following  correct  statistics  of  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting. 

The  motor  has  four  vertical  cylinders  and  ignition  is  by  a  mag- 
neto. The  rated  horse-power  is  28.  This  figure  is  the  computed 
one,  but  the  actual  power  delivered  to  the  axle  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  this.  It  may  be  recalled  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
rated  12  horse-power  Panhard-Levassor  machines  seen  in  this  country 
this  spring  which  judging  by  the  number  of  passengers  they  could 
easily  carry  up  a  grade  clearly  proved  that  the  actual  power  of  their 
motors  was  considerably  more  than  12  ;  but  a  figure  for  computation 
must  be  given   and   the   analysis   used  so  far  for  getting  the  power  of 
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gas  engines  shows  that   12   is  right  for  these   Panhards  and  that  28  is 
right  for  Fournier's  flyer. 

The  probabilities  are  that  Fournier  has  at  times  obtained  over  40 
horse-power  out  of  his  motor.  He  has  four  speeds.  The  second 
speed,  at  700  revolutions  per  minute,  is  calculated  to  give  28  miles 
per  hour.  The  motor  with  ignition  fully  advanced  makes  1,100  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  At  this  speed  of  motor  the  second  speed  would 
give  about  44  miles  per  hour.  The  fourth  speed,  at  700  revolutions 
per  minute,  should  give  66.2  miles  per  hour,  and  at  1,100  revolutions 
per  minute,  93  miles  per  hour.  The  car  with  two  people  in  it  weighs 
about  2,400  pounds. 


Across  France  on  a  Racer 

(Continued  from  page  670). 

LAST  month  we  published  a  part  of  Mr.  Sennett's  article  with  the 
above  title  and  are  pleased  to  present  herewith  another  portion 
of  his  interestingly  written  story. 

Dogs,  no  matter  what  color,  are  betes  noires  to  the  racer,  and  the 
question  is  often  asked,  ' '  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  when  one  sees 
that  the  dog  is  bent  upon  either  opposing  your  progress  or  on  mea- 
suring his  pace  with  your  carriage?"  Our  reply  is,  that  usually 
shouting  is  worse  than  useless,  but  that  the  most  efficacious  thing  is 
to  gesticulate  vigorously,  as  if  throwing  a  missile  at  the  canine  com- 
petitor. He  will  then  generally  deviate  to  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  and  possibly  to  reflect  that  he  would  quickly  have  been  out 
of  the  running  as  well  as  out  of  this  world  had  he  essayed  to  remain  in 
front.  Continental  cycle  tourists,  as  we  can  testify  from  considerable 
experience,  were  much  inconvenienced  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  is 
found  that  shouting,  and  even  the  business-like  whip  carried  upon  the 
cycle  in  Austria,  were  of  little  effect  until  the  pyrotechnist  came  to  the 
cyclist's  aid  with  those  ingenious  little  fireworks  which  made  him  the 
terror  of  the  dog  instead  of  the  dog  the  terror  of  him. 

From  a  high-speed  run  much  might  be  learned  in  the  domain  of 
zoology.  Why,  for  example,  dogs  should  have  a  predilection  for 
sleeping  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  a  tantalizingly  sluggish  addic- 
tion to  remove  .themselves  from  rapidly  approaching  sudden  death, 
the  ordinary  chauffeui'  understands  not.      Animal   idiosyncrasies  are 
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clearly  displayed  to  the  motorist  ;  the  militant  audacity  of  the  dog, 
the  painfully  nervous  tension  of  the  horse,  the  delicious  contempt  and 
imperturbability  of  the  ass,  the  crass  stupidity  of  the  omnipresent  fowl 
or  cockerel,  who  invariably  has  an  appointment  to  keep  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road  at  the  moment  when  your  car  is  within  five  yards 
of  him,  with  the  result  that  a  Catherine- wheel  of  feathers  is  seen  to 
gyrate  over  poulet  a  V automobile.  The  "  stupid  "  goose,  who  is  not 
so  stupid  after  all,  seeing  that  he  merely  stands  by  the  roadside,  tem- 
porarily converting  his  curved  neck  into  a  straight  red-tipped  pipe, 
from  which  he  belches  forth  hissing  defiance  as  we  pass.  In  this  he 
reads  a  lesson  to  the  more  stupid  duck,  whose  characteristic  seems  to 
be  her  power  of  waddling  clear  of  danger  without  hurrying.  We 
remember  an  old  Cornish  post-driver  offering  to  present  us  with  a 
-sovereign  if  he  drove  over  a  duck,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  driven  for 
thirty  years  and  have  not  yet  succeeded. ' '  The  stupidity  of  animals, 
however,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  many  bipeds  in  charge  of 
quadrupeds.  The  horse,  though  such  a  noble  creature,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  dependent  creature  :  he  can  be  made  to  do  almost  anything  by 
sympathetic  companionship.  Every  motor  driver  knows  that  horses 
seldom  misbehave  when  in  company  with  their  four-footed  confreres. 
For  this  reason  a  gentle  word  and  friendly  caress  from  his  master  will 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  suffice  to  dispel  from  the  animal's 
mind  all  thought  of  coming  danger.  The  fact  that  his  master  stands 
by  him  and  speaks  to  him  contents  him.  But  does  the  master  usually 
treat  his  horse  in  this  common-sense  manner  ?  Not  according  to  our 
experience  !  The  willing  animal  is  left  absolutely  unattended  and 
often  with  his  bit  removed — a  practice  which  we  feel  should  be  made 
punishable  by  law — the  horseless  carriage  is  heard  approaching,  his 
master  rushes  out  of  the  taproom  alongside  his  horse,  to  whom  he 
.speaks  never  a  word,  and  clutches  violently  at  the  animal's  head  with 
an  abruptness  that  would  startle  any  human  body,  much  less  a  horse. 
Should  the  driver  be  in  a  cart  he  usually  finds  himself  with  more  than 
half  a  yard  of  '  slack  "  in  his  reins,  enabling  him  the  more  effectively 
to  "  job  "  his  horse's  mouth  in  gathering  them  up  taut — and  his  horse 
almost  on  to  his  haunches,  and,  having  done  this,  he  finds  his  hands 
one  on  either  side  of  his  head  and  behind  his  ears,  and  therefore  in 
the  worst  possible  condition  to  control  his  horse,  who  by  that  time  is 
trying  to  do  the  most  sensible  thing  that  a  horse  can  do — viz. ,  to  turn 
completely  round  and  run  away  from  the  oncoming  danger. 

The  automobile  of  to-day  provides   an  effective  means  of  high 
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speed,  common  road  transport.  It  is  no  longer  a  toy  and  should  no 
longer  be  considered  as  an  entity  to  be  utilized  as  an  exhilarating 
pastime  alone.  For  in  addition  to  this  it  is  ready  for  efficient  service 
in  peace  or  in  war,  in  pleasurable  personal  transport,  in  the  despatch 
of  mails,  and  in  the  expeditious  forwarding  of  merchandise  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  next  year  or  two  will,  without  doubt,  bring  material  develop- 
ments. Wherein  these  developments  will  evince  themselves  is  matter 
open  to  discussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  where  im- 
provement is  most  necessary  is  in  the  tires  and  in  the  gearing.  Very 
material  improvement  has  been  made  in  high-speed  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  but  little  that  is  laudatory  is  to  be  chronicled  in  regard 
to  the  engrenage.  It  is  certainly  disheartening  to  the  builder  of  high- 
■class  motors  to  feel  that  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
power  of  his  motor  ever  reaches  the  road  wheels.  The  system  of  step 
by  step  speeds  controlled  by  the  engagement  of  spur  gearing  and  its 
release  by  a  formidable  clutch  is,  as  a  French  manufacturer  put  it, 
brusque  et  brutale.  Obviously  what  is  wanted  is  a  gear  that  will  at 

all  times  be  in  mesh  and  yet  be  capable  of  an  indefinite  variation  in  its 
ratio  from  zero  to  the  maximum  speed  of  the  vehicle. 

With  regard  to  the  tires,  these  are  from  every  point  of  view  the 
most  unsatisfactory  component  of  the  automobile's  anatomy.  They 
are  expensive,  both  in  prime  cost  and  up-keep  ;  they  are  fickle  and 
uncertain  in  the  extreme,  whilst  they  are  productive  of  that  which, 
above  all  other  things,  conspires  to  rob  the  automobilist  of  his  enjoy- 
ment, viz.,  "side-slip,"  or  as  our  French  friends  say,  derapage.  We 
feel,  however,  the  sins  of  "side-slip"  are  often  visited  unmerited 
upon  the  pneumatic  tire,  and  that  mitigation,  to  a  certain  extent,  will 
be  effected  by  an  improvement  in  vehicular  design.  The  London 
omnibus  has,  unhappily,  no  pneumatic  tires,  yet  it  is  very  prone  to 
indulge  in  this  glissant  skittishness.  To  entirely  obliterate  trouble, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  danger,  from  "  side-slip,"  radical  change 
of  design  is  demanded,  viz.,  the  adoption  of  fore-carriage  traction 
instead  of  rear-wheel  propulsion.  We  are,  however,  persuaded  that 
material  modification  would  attend  the  employment  of  all  four  wheels 
as  steerers.  Every  racing  driver  finds  that  the  danger  of  splitting  his 
•cover  in  rapidly  rounding  corners  is  a  real  one.  In  this  regard  also 
we  feel  that  the  racer  of  the  future  will  be  fitted  with  larger  wheels — 
all  steering,  and  all  of  the  same  size — and  all  furnished  with  tires  of 
the  same  diameter.  For  it  is  far  more  important  in  bad  road  traveling 
to  prevent  the   tires  of  the  steering  wheels  from  descending  into  ruts 
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and  depressions  than  it  is  the  trailing  wheels.  The  increase  of  diam- 
eter of  the  two  wheels  should  act  beneficially  upon  the  life  of  the  tires, 
firstly,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  revolutions  for  a  journey  of  given 
length  being  decreased;  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  "rush"  of  the 
contained  air.  This,  although  its  velocity  may  remain  the  same,  would 
be  advantageously  effected  from  the  fact  that  its  heat  emissivity  would 
be  accelerated  by  reason  of  the  increased  area  exposed  to  radiation. 
The  generation  of  heat  from  this  cause  on  high-speed  runs  is  surpris- 
ing, and  the  careful  chauffeur  should  not  omit  every  opportunity  of 
passing  his  hands  round  his  tires,  not  only  to  ascertain  their  tempera- 
ture, but  also  to  localize  the  miscellaneous  foreign  substances,  such  as 
nails,  pieces  of  barbed  wire,  and  the  like  so  often  to  be  found  secret- 
ing themselves  with  uncommendable  modesty  in  the  treads. 

The  reduction  of  weight  is  a  desideratum  more  easily  desired 
than  effected,  for  great  speeds  spell  great  strength,  and  this  applies  to 
the  ordinary  touring  carriage  as  well  as  to  the  racer  ;  for  the  most  de- 
sirable characteristic  of  the  traveling  carriage  is  that  it  shall  be  equip- 
ped with  ample  power  and  thus  made  capable  of  doing  up-hill  work 
at  the  Parliamentary  limit.  The  reduction  in  weight  should  be  set 
about  with  more  common  sense  than  is  displayed  in  many  ways, but  in 
particular  with  reference  to  providing  covers  to  the  chain  wheel  pin- 
ions, which,  when  allowed  to  remain  uncovered,  are  a  source  of  great 
danger.  The  mudguards  also  should,  in  our  opinion,  receive  more 
attention  from  the  makers,  and  should  be  mounted  in  the  form  usual 
upon  cycles,  for  the  waste  of  horse-power,  by  the  use  of  such  very 
wide  ' '  wings  ' '  as  are  employed  upon  the  steering  wheels,  must  be 
considerable. 


Automobile  Events  at  Boston 

By  O.    L.    STEVENS 

IT  was  a  big  automobile   race  meet  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  15. 
that   opened   the  series    of  events    given   under  the  auspices  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  New  England,  which  has  its  club  house 
just  across  the  street  from  the  track  of  The  Country  Club  of  Brookline. 
The  club  used  its  own  house  and  finely- fitted  stables  for  the  prepara- 
tory arrangements  of  the  meet,  and  ran  the  races  on  the  track  of  its 


Start  of  Speed  Championship  Contest  for  Anderson  Cup 

neighbor,    heretofore   sacred   to    horses'    hoofs,    but   for   once    rolled 
smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor. 

Ten  events  were  run  off,  but  the  great  race  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  final  contest  between  the  three  vehicles  making  the  best 
time  in  the  preceding  races,  excepting  tricycles.  This  race  brought 
together  a  peculiar  but  wonderfully  powerful  and  speedy  electric  racer 
from  New  York,  managed  by  A.  L.  Riker  ;  a  DeDion-Bouton  gasoline 
quadricycle  racer  ;  and  the  new  18  horse-power  Hyde  Park  gasoline 
machine  just  turned  out  by  James  T.  Robinson,  Jr.,  in  imitation  of 
the  English  Napier.  Mr.  Larz  Anderson's  new  40  horse-power 
Winton  racer  which  did  a  mile  early  in   the  day  in   practice  in  con- 
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siderably  better  than  2  minutes,  would  have  been  in  this  final  race  had 
it  not  suffered  a  mysterious  accident  while  contesting  in  the  heavy 
gasoline  class  with  the  Robinson  vehicle.  The  electric  machine 
proved  itself  the  wonder  of  the  day  by  winning  the  Anderson  cup 
offered  for  this  final  event,  doing  the  5  miles  in  8  minutes  47*  seconds. 
It  was  operated  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Alden  of  the  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.,  station.  It  consisted  merely  of  a  steel  frame,  hung  at  about 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  wheels,  with  its  batteries  even  below  this, 
and  the  seats  merely  cushions  on  which  a  man  could  sit  with  his  feet 
braced  out  sideways.  The  steering  lever  was  T  shaped,  like  that  of 
an  old-fashioned  double-runner  coaster,  and  it  offered  practically  little 
resistance  to  the  wind.  Mr.  Riker  told  the  Automobile  Magazine 
correspondent  that  the  machine  had  never  been  used  before  anywhere 
and  it  had  about  40  horse-power.  K.  A.  Skinner  on  the  DeDion 
quadricycle  took  second  place  without  difficulty,  but  was  nov/here 
compared  to  the  electric  ' '  Spider. ' '  The  Robinson  vehicle  was  out- 
classed, and  made  a  comparatively  slow  third,  though  its  time  in  the 
qualifying  race  had  been  12  minutes  311  seconds  for  the  5  miles. 

The  meet  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  Secretary  George 
McQuesten  and  Mr.  Knight  Neftel  of  the  club,  as  a  racing  committee, 
and  the  judges  were  Mr.  A.  W.  Stedman,  the  club  president ;  Mr. 
Frederick  Tudor,  Jr. ,  and  Mr.  Royal  R.  Sheldon.  Mr.  Knight  Neftel 
acted  as  Captain  of  the  Course  and  Mr.  F.  E.  DeSousa  as  clerk. 

It  was  a  great  scene  all  that  afternoon  around  the  neighborhood 
of  the  club  house.  Carriages  were  rolling  in  and  out  of  the  gateways 
of  the  track  and  club-house  grounds,  the  elms  that  shade  the  beautiful 
streets  resounding  to  the  chug-chug  of  the  gasoline  rigs  or  to  the 
hissing  of  the  steamers.  For  once,  horse  rigs  were  in  the  minority 
around  the  track  and  the  yard  of  the  Automobile  Club,  where  a  tem- 
porary engine  kept  an  electric  recharging  plant  in  operation.  Mr. 
Riker' s  big  red  van  used  in  towing  the  racer  to  and  from  the  track 
occupied  a  prominent  place  near  the  stable  door. 

Next  morning,  in  a  bright  sunshine  that  put  the  dull  gray  of  Sat- 
urday to  shame,  the  club  members  returned  from  their  homes  to  the 
club  house  again  bright  and  early  for  a  run  with  their  guests  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  meet  to  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  at  Marblehead  Neck. 
Sixteen  carriages  were  in  line,  headed  by  Mr.  Howard  as  pacemaker 
in  his  Locomobile.  The  route  was  through  Cambridge,  Somerville,  the 
Middlesex  Fells  Parkway,  Maiden,  Saugus  and  Lynn,  to  Swampscott 
and  Marblehead.      Some  of  the  carriages  were   delayed  a   bit  in  the 
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start,  however,  and  went  down  in  practically  separate  detachments, 
one  being  headed  by  Mr.  Royal  R.  Sheldon  in  his  Packard  gasoline, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McQuesten  in  a  Locomobile.  Mr. 
Ernest  Rueter  of  the  Massachusetts  Club,  and  lady,  and  Mr.  E.  Bryan 
in  a  Knox  gasoline,  were  among  those  to  follow  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  by 
taking  a  route  slightly  nearer  the  coast  than  that  of  the  original  party 
caught  up  with  them  just  outside  of  the  Linden  district  in  Maiden. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McQuesten  escorted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riker,  who  went 
down  in  an  electric  runabout.  These  secondary  detachments  avoided 
much  of  the  dust  of  the  leaders,  who  made  the  latter  part  of  the  run 


Cartiages  Assembling 


at  a  smart  pace  and  stirred  up  a  tremendous  lot  of  this  loose  soil. 
Even  President  Stedman,  who  went  down  in  a  handsome  Gasmobile 
with  Mr.  James  McNaughtan,  got  enough  of  this  before  Lynn  was 
reached  and  fell  to  the  rear,  accompanying  Mr.  Sheldon  through  the 
beautiful  Ocean  Street  neighborhood  in  passing  through  the  Shoe  Citv. 
George  Banker,  who  had  come  over  from  Pittsburg,  was  with  Louis 
Chevrolet  in  the  smart  little  red  De  Dion  motorette  ;  J.  H.  McAlman, 
Tom  Griffin  and  Vice-President  Louis  Cassier,  of  the  Bridgeport  Clul^, 
were  in  Locomobiles  ;  Harry  Fosdick  and  Fred  Wilson  occupied 
Mobiles  ;  Messrs.  Underhill  and  Fowler  in  their  three-wheeler  Knox 
— it  got  the  name  of  the  "  go-cart  "  before  it  had  been  half  an  hour 
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out — were  among  the  leaders  from  the  start,  and  they  kept  close 
enough  together  to  look  like  white-haired  veterans  from  their  thick 
coating  of  dust  by  the  time  the  club  house  was  reached.  Ben.  Smith, 
in  a  handsome  yellow  12  horse-power  Packard,  was  also  well  to  the 
fore,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Reuter,  of  the  Massachusetts  Club, 
though  starting  early,  let  their  Winton  drift  to  the  rear  as  the  leaders 
got  more  and  more  lively.  There  were  two  or  three  slight  accidents 
on  the  road,  but  everybody  arrived  on  time. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  club  dining  room,  in  splendid  style,  and 
was  a  thorough  success,  although  one  or  two  of  the  professional  peo- 
ple present  made  the  short-sighted  mistake  of  "  talking  shop  "  to  the 
disgust  of  some  of  the  club  members  and  the  majority  of  the  other 
professionals.  But  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  those  who  were  out  for 
pleasure  had  their  reward.  A  majority  of  the  party  returned  from  the 
club  house  direct  to  the  city,  but  a  smaller  party  made  up  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Riker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McOuesten,  Mr.  A.  W.  Stedman,  Mr. 
Sheldon,  Mr.  McNaughtan  and  the  Automobile  Magazine  cor- 
respondent became  the  guests  at  dinner  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wright,  at 
the  quaint  little  club  house  on  Misery  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Salem 
harbor.  All  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McOuesten  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riker 
went  round  by  way  of  the  Beverly  road  to  a  point  where  a  boat  could 
be  taken  direct  for  the  island  ;  but  the  quartet  mentioned  went  across 
by  water  direct  from  the  Yacht  Club.  The  curious  "  Custom  House  " 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  sunset  sea  views  amused  and  pleased  Mr. 
Wright's  guests,  and  it  was  not  until  after  dark  that  they  took  the  lit- 
tle steamer  for  the  water  trip  to  Beverly  Bridge,  whence  they  went  to 
Boston  by  rail. 

The  holiday,  Monday,  was  the  day  of  the  Massachusetts  Automo- 
bile Club,  and  well  did  that  club  take  advantage  of  it.  Never  before  in 
New  England  has  such  an  array  of  horseless  carriages  appeared  to- 
gether as  on  that  run  of  23  miles  to  Lake  Massapoag,  in  Sharon. 
There  were  sixty  of  them,  steamers  and  gasoline  rigs,  that  started 
from  in  front  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square  in  the 
morning,  crowding  so  thickly  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  all  in 
any  photograph  of  ordinary  proportions,  and  stringing  out  into  a  line 
half  a  mile  long  as  they  wound  out  through  the  beautiful  park  system 
under  the  leadership  of  President  J.  Ransom  Bridge,  of  Boston,  and 
Mrs.  Bridge  in  a  handsome  Mobile.  Secretary  L.  E.  Knott  with  Mrs. 
Knott  was  second,  and  Mr.  Warren  L.  Maxcy,  acting  as  lieutenant, 
sprinted  up  and  down  the  long  line  getting  it  started,  his  carriage  be- 
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ing  marked  with  a  red  pennant.  The  procession  kept  in  fine  forma- 
tion and  traveled  at  a  gait  of  about  10  miles  per  hour  until  it  had 
passed  the  shadow  of  the  big  Blue  Hill  in  Milton  and  was  almost  into 
Canton.  There  the  halt  for  water  was  made,  and  while  the  steamers 
were  filling  their  tanks,  the  gasoline  rigs  shot  ahead  and  from  there  to 
the  lake  had  a  lively  though  unauthorized  road  race,  the  first  five  to 
finish  being  K.  A.  Skinner,  in  a  De  Dion  ;  Ben.  Smith  and  E.  H. 
Shattuck,  in  a  12  horse-power  Packard;   Leon    Morrell,  of  Norwood, 


Carriages  Assembled  at  Massapoag  Lake  Hotel.     J.  Ransom  Bridge 
in  Foreground  (Touching  Tree) 

in  a  Stanley  Brothers'  steamer  ;  Newton  Crane,  in  a  12  horse-power 
Winton  ;  and  Harry  Fosdick  in  a  Mobile  dos-a-dos,  carrying  George 
Lowe,  Charles  Fay  and  William  Corcoran,  of  the  Chronograph  Club, 
which  did  the  timing  for  the  "stunts,"  later.  Others  were  not  slow 
to  follow  them,  and  the  average  time  for  the  run  was  2  hours. 

It  was  a  veritable  throng  of  carriages  that  covered  the  lawn  under 
the  fine  old  trees  near  the  hotel,  and  as  if  the  sixty  were  not  enough, 
before  the  dinner  hour  in  came  thirty  more  from  Providence  and 
Worcester,   bringing   members    of    the   Rhode   Island  and   Worcester 
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clubs.  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Coleman  Brothers,  came  up  from  Providence 
in  a  handsome  electric  stanhope,  winning  plaudits  for  his  hardihood 
and  skill  on  all  sides.  Dr.  J.  A.  Chase,  G.  W.  Bunnell,  Jr.,  B.  S. 
Clarke,  J.  E.  Blake,  F.  C.  Fletcher,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Dr.  F.  B.  Carl- 
ton, R.  L.  Lippett,  Daniel  Case,  H.  G.  Martin,  H.  P.  Coleman, 
L.  F.  Pease,  W.  A.  Robinson,  F.  G.  Chase,  H.  E.  Burdick,  G.  H. 
Bliss,  and  Frederick  Bliss  were  the  Rhode  Island  men  present  ;  and 
J.  W.  Bigelow,  W.  J.  H.  Nourse,  O.  M.  Saville,  B.  A.  Robinson, 
R.  G.  Bicknell,  J.  L.  Rhodes  and  John  Harrington  came  from  Wor- 
cester. In  all,  210  members  and  guests  of  the  Massachusetts  club 
sat  down  to  dinner  together  in  the  hotel  dining  room. 

Dinner  over  at  half  past  three,  the  piazza  filled  with  ladies  and 
the  lawns  with  men,  and  on  the  broad  drive  in  front  of  the  hotel  the 
"stunts"  commenced.  A  slow  race  started  the  series,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Chevrolet,  the  speedy  Frenchman,  who  thinks  a  slow  race 
"no  good,"  even  though  he  won  second  prize.  The  obstacle  race 
was  fairly  interesting,  but  the  palm  for  amusement  should  be  accorded 
to  the  coat  and  waistcoat  race,  in  which  the  spectators  shouted  with 
laughter  to  see  the  contestants  stopping  beside  a  post,  hurriedly 
removing  a  coat  or  waistcoat  and  turning  it  inside  out,  mounting  and 
riding  on,  only  to  repeat  the  performance  or  reverse  it  until  they 
reached  the  starting  place  again  with  clothes  on  and  properly  but- 
toned. The  see-saw  contest  was  amusing,  too,  though  it  was  won  by 
Mr.  Morrell  by  a  lucky  dash  in  his  steam  carriage.  It  was  something 
of  a  spectacle  to  see  Mr.  George  Alley  approach  and  climb  the  incline 
leisurely  in  his  Winton,  and  leisurely  try  for  a  proper  teeter  as  his 
carriage  hung  suspended. 

The  stunts  were  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Harry  Fosdick  and  Ernest 
Rew.  George  Banker  acted  as  starter.  Dr.  Stedman  and  Dr.  Quigley 
were  the  judges,  and  Dr.  Rolfe  was  referee.  Steins,  cups,  flasks, 
drinking  cups,  with  blue,  red  and  white  ribbons,  served  as  souvenirs, 
and  though  the  club  did  not  pretend  to  offer  any  formidable  prizes  the 
souvenirs  were  contested  for  with  spirit. 

Not  the  least  interesting  sight  on  the  grounds  while  the  stunts 
were  in  progress  was  the  portable  automobile  repair  outfit  which  was 
brought  out  over  the  road  in  a  steam  Mobile  delivery  wagon,  the  first 
in  Boston,  by  some  of  Harry  Fosdick' s  men.  Their  services  were  a 
boon  to  more  than  one  luckless  chauffeur  who  was  ready  to  take  time 
from  the  more  enjoyable  features  of  the  afternoon  in  order  to  be  well 
prepared  for  the  long  run  home.      All  but  this  repair  wagon  and  one 
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or  two  Mobiles  and  the  big  18  horse-power  American  Napier  carriage 
of  J.  T.  Robinson,  which  came  in  very  late  in  the  afternoon  from 
Hyde  Park,  had  left  the  grounds  by  six  o'clock,  and  the  arrivals  in 
Boston  were  recorded  all  the  way  from  eight  o'clock  until  half  past 
nine. 

These  festivities  will  be  repeated  hereafter  as  an  annual  event  by 
both  clubs,  if  the  two  do  not  unite  before  another  summer — and  a 
union  seems  to  be  one  of  the  probable  outcomes  of  this  enjoyable 
three-day  series. 


Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 

MR.  E.  B.  Gallaher,  vice-president  of  the  Searchmont  Motor 
Company,  sends  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  trip  he  re- 
cently took  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  the  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  The  distance  covered  was  about  180 
miles,  %o%  of  which  was  hilly.  The  only  mishap  on  the  entire 
run  was  the  puncture  of  a  tire,  which  occurred  28  miles  outside  of 
Baltimore.  Not  being  able  to  repair  it  or  get  it  repaired  by  the  local 
bicycle  man  it  was  necessary  to  run  on  a  flat  tire  for  the  distance 
named.  The  route  selected  by  Mr.  Gallaher  and  his  companion  is  one 
which  has  been  tried  before  by  a  number  of  automobilists,  but  this  is 

the  first  time  the  run  has  been  made  successfully. „J    < 

They  had  as  a  running  companion  a  small  experimental  8  horse- 
power machine.  On  this  was  carried  an  ice  chest  which  furnished  the 
travelers  with  ice  water  and  other  cool  drinkables.  The  whole  affair 
was  a  decided  success  and  the  performance  of  both  machines  more 
than  exceeded  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Gallaher. 


An  Example  in  Road  Building 

THE  good  roads  movement  originally  agitated  by  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  and  latterly  greatly  reinforced  by  auto- 
mobiling  has  resulted  in  some  very  practical  lessons  being  given 
this  year.      The  National  Good  Roads  Association,  assisted  by  Director 
Mr.  Martin    Dodge,  Director  of   the  Government    Bureau    of   Public 
Roads  Inquiries,  and  various  individuals  interested  in  the  improve- 
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ment  of  our  public  highways,  has  given  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South  a  very  practical  object  lesson  in  the  construction  and 
the  value  of  good  roads.  They  have  built  improved  highways  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  people  in  a  number  of  communities  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  showing  them  by  actual  example  how  to  make  fine  modern 
highways  out  of  the  materials  which  they  have  at  hand. 

The  illustrations  show  a  place  on  Carrollton  Avenue  just  outside 
of  New  Orleans.  The  avenue  runs  through  very  low  ground  and  was 
hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a  street,  no  attempt  ever  having  been  made 
to  grade  it.  It  was  practically  impassable  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year.  It  was  decided  to  build  a  dirt  road  using  only  the  materials 
at  hand — a  lumpy  clay  baked  almost  to  solidity  by  the  sun. 
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This  was  the  soil  upon  which  the  men  and  machinery  of  the 
traveling  Good  Roads  train  were  put  to  work.  A  sixteen-mule  team 
was  hitched  to  the  principal  machine — a  scraper — and  it  tore  through 
the  sun-baked  soil,  ploughing  up  a  broad  furrow  from  the  side  of  the 
street,  throwing  it  upon  a  conveyor  which  in  turn  deposited  it  on 
the  middle  of  the  roadway.  Under  the  unfavorable  conditions  en- 
countered the  machine  moved  more  than  one  hundred  yards  of  earth 
per  hour  and  did  the  work  of  more  than  fifty  men  with  teams,  plows 
and  scrapers. 


Same  Road,  April  27,  190 r.     Result  of  One  Day's  Work 


Behind  this  road-builder  came  harrows  to  break  up  and  evenly 
distribute  the  earth  and  then  rollers  to  press  it  down.  At  the  end  of 
two  days  the  city  had  a  fine  stretch  of  well-built,  comparatively  water- 
proof road  a  mile  in  length  in  place  of  the  impassable  "  avenue." 

The  city  officials  gave  their  hearty  co-operation  and  furnished 
prison  labor  and  sixteen  mule  teams  with  drivers.  The  achievement 
was  viewed  with  astonishment  by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  who  had 
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come  to  consider  this  particular  portion  of  their  street  system  as  hope- 
less. No  crushed  rocks,  shells  or  other  foreign  materials  were  used 
in  making  this  road  and  it  is  not  regarded  by  the  Government  experts 
in  charge  as  being  by  any  means  an  ideal  highway.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting and  highly  instructive  as  showing  what  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  most  accessible  material. 


Lunkenheimer  Oil  Cup 


T 


HE  Lunkenheimer  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  is  placing  upon  the 
market  a  lubricator  especially  designed  for  use  on  automobiles. 
Referring  to  cut,  the  slide  A  screws  down  on  and  around  lid 
of  cup,  having  a  loose  plug  which  covers  the  fill- 
ing hole  when  the  slide  is  swung  to  a  closed  po- 
sition. This  loose  plug  is  so  arranged  that  wear 
on  same  can  be  adjusted  by  turning  down 
screw  B. 

To  properly  lubricate  any  engine  is  to  many 
quite  a  problem.  It  would  seem  that  this  cup  of 
the  Lunkenheimer  Company  is  quite  able  to  fill 
the  bill.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  very  best. 
The  construction  is  amply  strong  and  the  slide  can 
be  depended  upon  to  retain  its  position  for  an  in- 
definite period  when  once  set. 


Lunkenheimer  Cup 


The  matter  of  properly  lubricating  the  various  parts  of  an  auto- 
mobile is  one  which  sometimes  gives  much  trouble.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  take  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to  the  lubricants  manu- 
factured by  Wm.  P.  Miller's  Sons,  ioo  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
These  are  put  up  in  such  form  as  to  be  convenient  for  carrying.  They 
contain  no  mica,  graphite,  or  any  gummy  substances.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  lubricants  are  unaffected  by  water,  dust  or  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  can  be  easily  cleaned  from  the  chain,  leaving  it  bright 
and  free  from  all  dirt.  A  valuable  feature  claimed  for  the  bearing  and 
light  gear  lubricants  is  that  when  applied  to  polished  metal  they  will 
absolutely  prevent  rust.  Those  owners  of  motor  vehicles  on  which 
chains  are  used  will  find  these  lubricants  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them. 


Some  New  Automobile  Track  Records 


ON  July  4,    5   and  6   the  Gentlemen's  Driving  and   Field  Club 
held  a  carnival  of  sports  at  Elkwood  Park,  near  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.      The  middle  day  was   set  apart  chiefly  for  automobile 
events  but  most  of  them  were  abandoned  on  account  of  a  storm  inter- 
fering with  the  afternoon's  program.     There  was,  however,   enough 
done  before  the  track  became  a  quagmire  to   more   than  repay  the 
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Albert  C.  Bostwick  Doing  One  Mile  in  i:i6# 

many  who  were  in  attendance.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane,  the  president  of 
the  club,  said  he  had  looked  forward  to  some  fine  work  being  done  by 
the  automobilists  and  he  was  not  disappointed,  although,  as  it  turned 
out,  there  was  but  one  electrifying  display  of  speed. 

Elkwood  Park  track  is  one  lap  to  the  mile  and  is  not  constructed 
so  that  a  real  fast  automobile  can  be  allowed  full  sway  on  it.  The 
banking  of  the  turns  is  scarcely  perceptible  and  although  satisfactory 
for  running  or  trotting  horses,  fast  automobiles  are  forced  to  slow  up 
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until  the  straight  sides  are  met  again.  In  spite  of  this  handicap  to 
speed  a  mile  was  made  faster  than  has  yet  been  recorded  on  a  track  in 
this  country.  Albert  C.  Bostwick  in  a  new  40  horse-power  Winton 
car  made  the  circuit  in  1  minute  16  3^  seconds  on  the  middle  mile  of  a 
three-mile  spurt.  This  figure  now  constitutes  an  authentic  American 
record  for  a  track,  it  beating  Mr.  Bostwick' s  own  previous  best,  made 
last  year  at  Guttenburg,  by  9  seconds. 

The  frontispiece  in  this  issue  shows  the  record  breaking  vehicle 
as  it  appeared  that  day  on  the  track.  Exteriorly  it  is  a  plain  look- 
ing machine,  it  differing  only  in  this  respect  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  Wintons  by  having  a  considerably  longer  wheel  base  and  be- 
ing a  little  heavier  in  general  appearance.  The  picture  showing  Mr. 
Bostwick  at  speed  in  this  car  was  snapped  on  him  when  he  was  about 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  line  when  the  watches  were  clicked  on  him  at 
1  minute  i63^  seconds  for  the  middle  and  record  mile.  Continuing 
on,  he  finished  the  third  and  last  mile  in  1  minute  17  seconds,  only  y^ 
of  a  second  slower  than  the  previous  one.  The  first  mile  in  this  spurt 
was  traveled  in  1  minute  18  V±  seconds,  each  of  the  3  miles  beating 
the  previous  mile  record.  The  timers  were  Dr.  Herman  B.  Baruch 
and  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 

Analysis  of  Mr.  Bostwick' s  performance  divided  into  quarter 
miles  will  afford  a  good  basis  for  other  speed  automobilists  to  work 
upon.  The  times  are  as  follows  :  %  mile,  20^2  seconds  ;  y2  mile, 
38^  seconds;  %  mile,  58^  seconds;  1  mile,  1  minute  18^  seconds; 
i}(  miles,  1  minute  33^  seconds;  1%  miles,  1  minute  57^  seconds; 
i24  miles,  2  minutes  16^  seconds;  2  miles,  2  minutes  35%  seconds; 
2%  miles,  2  minutes  54^2  seconds;  2^  miles,  3  minutes  13%  seconds; 
2 34  miles,  3  minutes  31%   seconds;  3  miles,  3  minutes  52^  seconds. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fastest  quarter  was  between  2x/2  and  2^ 
miles,  when  the  440  yards  were  traversed  in  17^  seconds.  Among 
the  twelve  figures  are  track  records  for  this  country  for  twelve  dis- 
tances. The  figures  are  as  follows  :  }(  mile,  17^  seconds  ;  y2  mile, 
37  seconds,  this  being  made  between  2^  miles  and  2^/i  miles  ;  3^ 
mile,  56  seconds,  this  being  made  between  2  miles  and  2^  miles  ;  1 
mile,  1  minute  16^  seconds.  All  the  records  for  distances  from  i}( 
miles  to  3  miles  inclusive  follow  above  in  the  order  they  are  printed. 

Mr.  Bostwick' s  performance  was  really  better  than  it  appears  on 
paper.  In  the  first  place  the  surface  of  the  track  was  not  firm,  although 
it  was  not  so  heavy  as  would  be  a  course  given  up  entirely  to  running 
horses.      The  loose  part  was  about  one  inch  in  depth  and  even  though 
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the  tires  on  the  machine  speeded  were  large,  still  a  resistance  all  the 
time  of  one  inch  of  loose  soil  is  bound  to  make  a  difference.  If  the 
same  power  had  been  used  on  a  hard  rolled  dirt  or  clay  track  the 
figures  representing  the  times  would  surely  be  smaller.  The  loose 
surface  was  specially  noticed  while  rounding,  the  turns,  the  wheels  slip- 
ping considerably,  causing  the  whole  machine  to  skid  enough  to  com- 
pel the  driver  to  quickly  let  up  a  little.  In  speaking  of  this  part, 
Andrew  L.  Riker,  who  witnessed  the  performance,  said  he  did  not 
think  an  automobilist  could  do  himself  justice  at  speed  on  a  track  un- 
less it  were  at  least  five  miles  in  circuit,  enabling  turns  to  be  laid  out 
which  would  hardly  show  a  curve  at  all. 

Another  point  that  militated  somewhat  against  getting  all  that 
was  possible  out  of  the  machine  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  one,  and 
although  Mr.  Bostwick  has  seldom  impressed  people  as  being  slow  to 
learn  the  fine  points  of  a  new  automobile,  yet  the  probabilities  are  he 
is  not  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  his  latest  flyer  as  he  will  be  in  the 
near  future.  On  being  questioned  about  this,  Mr.  Bostwick  could  not 
say  if  this  point  were  important,  he  intimating  that  perhaps  after  he 
had  run  the  machine  more  he  might  be  able  to  get  still  better  results 
out  of  it.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  take  his  machine  almost 
any  day  on  Elkwood  Park  track,  when  the  weather  and  course  are 
favorable,  and  reduce  the  mile  record  several  seconds  below  the  figures 
he  has  just  made. 

Percy  Owen,  who,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  a  most  interested 
spectator  of  the  speed  trial,  said  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  result, 
and  did  not  think  that  good  as  the  new  records  are  they  represent 
what  the  machine  will  do  some  day.  Mr.  Owen  said  that  a  special 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  Winton  factory  to  build  these  new  40 
horse-power  cars,  and  that-  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  so  far  as  fit- 
ting is  concerned  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  improved.  The 
first  one  delivered  was  sent  to  Captain  Larz  Anderson,  of  Weld, 
Brookline,  Mass. ,  but  he  was  unable  to  use  it  at  the  recent  races  held 
there  on  account  of  some  misadjustment.  These  cars  are  by  far  the 
speediest  yet  made  in  this  country  and  their  records  this  fall  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  Their  motors  have  two  horizontal  cylinders 
set  opposite  each  other  and  the  vibration  when  running  is  practically  a 
minimum.  They  have  an  unusually  large  water  cooling  surface  in 
front  and  Mr.  Owen  says  that  this  part  controlling  the  smooth  running 
of  the  motor  is  destined  to  never  give  any  trouble  merely  on  account 
of  its  ample  proportions. 
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One  of  the  accompanying  pictures  shows  a  Panhard-Levassor 
machine  with  a  Boulogne  body.  The  vehicle  is  a  trifle  shorter  than 
others  of  this  make  which  have  appeared  in  this  country,  but  its  own- 
er, B.  M.  Baruch,  who  is  a  stock  broker  and  brother  of  Dr.  Baruch, 
has  knocked  around  on  it  a  great  deal  and  considers  it  a  good 
country  vehicle.  Both  he  and  the  doctor  occupied  it  on  an  exhi- 
bition circuit  of  the  track,  it  being  covered  in  about  two  minutes. 
The  picture  shows  Dr.  Baruch  at  the  wheel.  In  appearance  the 
vehicle  gives  the  same  striking  effect  with  its  red  colors  set  off  with 
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Dr.  H.  B.  Baruch  Speeding 


considerable   brasswork   that    is    so    characteristic    of    this    make    of 
machine. 

|  The  picture  showing  four  5  horse-power  De  Dion-Bouton  motor- 
ettes  lined  up  for  a  five-mile  race  was  taken  as  the  clouds  were  thick- 
ening, but  it  was  decided  to  try  and  finish  before  the  threatened  rain 
came.  The  machines  were  started  about  300  feet  in  front  of  the  judge's 
stand,  where  the  watches  would  be  started,  and  they  came  down  and 
passed  this  point  with  only  half  a  dozen  feet  between  the  leader  and 
trailer.  Mr.  Seligman's  vehicle,  managed  by  his  well-known  young 
^driver,  finished  the  first  mile  in  2  minutes  49^  seconds.      Mr.  "Was- 
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sermann's  and  Dr.  Sternberger  were  close  to  him.  but  by  that  time  the 
wind  was  so  strong  that  the  loose  surface  of  the  track  was  blown  into 
the  atmosphere,  making,  with  the  general  darkness,  an  aspect  of  night 
that  was  realistic  of  a  Western  tornado.  Then  the  rain  came  in  tor- 
rents and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  it  was  seen  that  the  afternoon  festivi- 
ties must  be  abandoned. 


New  Style  Brougham 


THE  Vehicle  Equipment  Company,  of  35  Nassau  Street,  Xew 
York  City,  have  just  completed  several  electric  broughams, 
one  of  which  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
These  broughams,  in  design,  are  intended  to  follow  strictly  horse  ve- 
hicles in  general  body  lines,  and  in  order  to  do  this  no  machine:  y 
or  batteries  are  carried  in  the  body.  They  are  equipped  with  the 
"Pedestal  Gear"  on  the  Gibbs  system,  as  are  all  the  vehicles  built 
by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Company. 


Vehicle  Equipment  Company  Electric  Brougham 


Automobile   Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  S. 
M.  Butler,  Secretary,  95  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Gray  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  BrinkerhofT,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  1190 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

^Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande.  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Princeton  University  Automobile 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  President,  P. 
Adamson ;  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Dugro. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  ; 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer, 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Secretary  Frederick  H. 
Elliott,  515  S.  A.  &  K.  Building,  Syra- 
cuse. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp— Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  I'Hopital  ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 
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^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  N.ord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Yauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hamal. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L'  Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice— Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

Perigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe*  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Vereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 


Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof. 

Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  \Vurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnel  1  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  d'ltalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid — Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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Reaction  Against  Heavy  Racing  Cars 

THE  reaction  against  the  building  of  heavy  cars  is  logical.  The 
tires  are  chiefly  what  has  caused  it,  for  there  is  no  question 
that  rubber  will  stand  with  profit  to  its  user  only  just  so  much 
strain  and  weight.  A  tire  has  much  to  contend  with  even  when  little 
weight  is  upon  it  when  traveling  at  the  speed  which  modern  automobil- 
ing  is  developing.  The  friction  alone  against  the  hard  dirt,  gravel  or 
macadam  surface  is  enough  to  heat  the  rubber  so  that  even  when  the 
temperature  is  cool  the  hand  cannot  be  held  on  it.  It  can  readilv  be 
seen  that  the  friction  is  considerably  increased  when  the  tire  is  revolv- 
ing against  the  road  and  being  pressed  down  on  it  by  a  heavy  weight 
such  as  the  body,  motor  and  occupants  of  an  up-to-date  racing  auto- 
mobile aggregate. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  France  is  entertaining  a  suggestion  that 
in  further  events  organized  under  their  rules,  the  maximum  weight 
allowed  for  cars  fully  equipped,  without  passengers,  will  be  goo  kilos., 
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equal  to  about  1,800  pounds.  For  other  reasons  than  those  associated 
with  tires  such  a  ruling  is  desirable,  as  any  good  to  be  obtained  from 
the  continued  production  of  vehicles  with  increasing  horse-power  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  prejudice  which  the  continued  using 
of  this  type  of  vehicle  is  likely  to  create,  and  which  would,  no  doubt, 
ult'mately  culminate  in  restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  industry. 


No  Track  at  the  Automobile  Show 

DIAGRAMS  have  been  issued  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 
showing  the  floor  and  balcony  spaces  which  are  for  sale  for  the 
club's  second  annual  automobile  show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  opening  November  2  and  closing  November  9.  The  spaces 
on  the  floor  will  be  sold  for  $1.25  per  square  foot,  and  all  other  spaces, 
which  are  about  10  x  10,  are  placed  at  $100  each.  The  diagrams 
allow  for  no  track,  the  whole  floor  space  being  given  over  to  the  dis- 
play of  vehicles.  On  several  of  the  club's  governors  being  questioned 
concerning  abolishing  the  track,  it  is  learned  that  on  account  of  the 
large  demand  for  space  it  was  considered  advisable  to  give  the  whole 
floor  over  to  showing-  the  manufacturers'  wares.  From  a  financial 
standpoint  this  plan  may  be  profitable,  for  it  enables  just  so  many 
more  makers  to  hire  spaces  and  it  gives  the  club  just  so  much  more 
money  from  rentals,  but  whether  or  not  the  absence  of  a  track  will  de- 
stroy much  of  interest  in  the  show  is  yet  to  be  determined  upon.  The 
result  of  the  coming  one  will  be  the  test. 

There  will  be  no  seats  for  spectators  except  in  the  upper  gal- 
lery, the  chairs  and  boxes  sloping  up  from  the  arena  being  floored  over 
level  for  renting  purposes.  People  attending  will  confine  their  interest 
entirely  to  passing  around  through  aisles  looking  at  vehicles.  The 
average  visitor  will  not  probably  care  to  stay  over  from  between 
one-half  to  one  hour  at  the  show,  seeing  all  he  will  care  to  in  that 
time.  There  being  no  place  to  sit  down  and  nothing  going  on  to 
watch,  will  tend  to  cut  the  time  of  each  individual  stay  down  to  small 
figures.  But  according  to  the  club  committee  this  will  not  militate 
against  the  success  of  the  show,  for  as  long  as  people  pay  the  price  of 
admission  and  attend,  it  makes  little  difference  how  long  they  stay 
when  once  in. 
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There  is  no  question  that  many  people  will  attend  the  coming 
show,  but  many  more  would  be  present  if  they  thought  displays  of 
motion,  contests,  etc.,  would  be  seen.  There  is  also  no  question  that 
plenty  of  those  who  attend  this  year  will  leave  the  building  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  over  the  fact  that  there  was  ' '  nothing  to 
see  ' '  except  automobiles.  These  people  will  not  probably  attend  the 
show  the  following  year,  women  specially  being  influenced  in  this  way. 

Just  what  effect  the  absence  of  contests,  etc.,  will  have  on  the 
daily  press  accounts  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Such  journals  depend  for 
reading  matter  mostly  on  what  actually  happens  and  they  may  cut 
their  accounts  of  the  show  down  to  such  small  proportions  that  they 
will  hardly  be  noticed.  This  will  surely  affect  the  attendance  consid- 
erably, for  although  enthusiasts  may  keep  track  of  the  show  the  general 
public  will  not  unless  it  is  continually  reminded  that  a  show  is  in 
progress  and  interesting  things  are  happening  at  it.  Lack  of  spectacu- 
lar display  will  make  no  difference  with  the  technical  press,  they 
writing  of  the  show  almost  entirely  from  a  mechanical  and  industrial 
standpoint.  If  the  annual  Horse  Show  consisted  merely  of  showing 
equines  in  their  box  stalls,  it  never  would  have  grown  to  be  such  a 
fashionable  and  profitable  event.  The  spectacular  display  of  plenty  of 
life  and  movement  by  horses  and  vehicles  and  the  furnishing  of 
accessible  and  conspicuous  places  to  watch  them  from  is  what  draws 
the  day  and  night  crowds. 

Considering  the  question  of  showing  vehicles  in  action  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plan  proposed  is  to  have  the  manufacturers  take  their 
guests  outside  on  the  city  streets.  This  will  undoubtedly  work  fairly 
well  in  the  daytime,  but  few  will  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege at  night,  whether  the  weather  is  pleasant  or  not.  A  prospective 
buyer  will  make  an  appointment  for  some  afternoon  for  a  trial  of  a 
machine  whether  a  show  were  there  or  not,  but  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  of  the  general  public  at  the  show  will  ask  for  a  ride  in  the  open  air. 

However,  the  whole  question  is  one  in  which  the  club  has  the 
say,  and  if  it  thinks  the  industry  is  helped  more  by  having  the 
show  run  on  the  present  plan  in  place  of  as  it  was  last  Fall  no  one 
should  complain.  The  prediction  is  made  here  that  after  the  coming- 
show  there  will  be  strong  talk  of  going  back  in  the  future  to  arrange- 
ments where  vehicles  may  be  seen  under  cover  in  motion,  which  en- 
ables also  many  to  take  their  first  automobile  ride  under  pleasant  con- 
ditions and  in  sight  of  their  friends. 


New  Speed  Laws  in  France 

THE  French  Government  has  formulated  some  new  rules  regard- 
ing the  running  of  automobiles  in  that  country.  The  chief 
clause  is  the  one  relating  to  the  limiting  of  the  maximum  speed 
to  19  miles  per  hour,  or  30  kilometers.  Another  clause  prevents  the 
holding  of  a  road  race  unless  the  consent  is  obtained  of  the  mayors  of 
all  the  towns  traveled  through.  Also,  in  the  future  the  horn  or  bell  of 
an  automobile  must  not  be  sounded  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
notice  of  approach  in  dangerous  places  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
accidents.  It  is  not  to  be  used  any  longer  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  way  for  an  unlimited  distance  ahead  in  order  to  guarantee  to  auto- 
mobilists  free  and  exclusive  passage. 

Regarding  the  maximum  speed  allowed  in  the  open  country  the 
new  regulation  says  this  :  ' '  Any  automobile  capable  by  reason  of  its 
construction  of  exceeding  this  speed,  and  thus  being  liable  to  violate 
the  law,  shall  be  provided  in  front  and  behind  with  '  plaques  '  bearing 
a  registered  number,  and  this  number  shall  be  always  visible. ' ' 

As  there  is  hardly  an  automobile  used  anywhere,  except  freight 
carriers,  that  cannot  go  over  nineteen  miles  an  hour  the  new  regulations 
will  prove  to  be  far  reaching. 


Edward  A.  Bond  on  Good  Roads 

STATE  ENGINEER  EDWARD  A.  BOND,  who  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  this  year's  annual  dinner  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  is  the  executive  head  of  the  good  roads  movement 
which  has  lately  shown  such  strength  at  Albany.  He  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  traveling  around  the  State,  inspecting  roads  now  being 
improved,  getting  the  ideas  of  people  living  in  the  vicinities  of  the 
improvements,  and  laying  out  plans  for  further  highway  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  Bond  says  :  "  The  good  road,  the  trolley,  the  pleasure  auto- 
mobile, the  road  traction  engine  and  the  bicycle  will  destroy  the 
anarchist  party,  for  they  will  take  the  workingman  out  of  the  city 
into  the  country  and  give  him  a  pleasant  home.  Those  blocks  of  tene- 
ment houses  in  New  York,  we  shall  all  hope,  will  in  time  be  superseded 
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by  the  manufactory  and  other  business  concerns,  and  the  underground 
road,  the  trolleys,  automobiles,  the  good  roads  and  the  bicycles  will 
enable  the  workman  to  live  five  miles  in  the  country.  We  will  use 
the  State  appropriation  this  year  of  $420,000  in  a  way  that  is  bound 
to  show. 

' '  I  have  recently  talked  with  Governor  Odell  concerning  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  and  other  subjects  relative  to  the  work  of 
this  department.  The  Road  Improvement  Company,  organized  by 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  which  has  the  contract  for  improving  the  roads 
of  Orange  County,  has  already  expended  $14,000  on  road  improve- 
ment machinery.  We  are  building  an  improved  dirt  road  for  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Newburg.  I  told  the  Governor  it  was  an  experiment. 
I  don't  know  whether  such  a  road  will  last.  The  cost  of  the  Orange 
County  roads  will  not  be  over  $1,500  a  mile." 


Fast  Foreign  Automobile  Speed  Trial 

THAT  celebrated  English  autoist  S.  F.  Edge  recently  made  a 
speed  trial  in  France  with  his  70  horse-power  Napier  machine. 
He  was  preparing  for  the  Paris-Berlin  contest  and  wished  to 
see  just  how  fast  he  could  make  his  powerful  ana  ponderous  vehicle 
travel.  The  trial  was  held  Sunday,  June  30,  on  a  fine  stretch  of  road 
near  Chartres.  H.  J.  Swindley  acted  as  timer,  first  over  a  measured 
kilometer  and  then  over  a  measured  five  miles.  According  to  the 
Autocar  the  kilometer  with  a  flying  start  was  accomplished  in 
32f  seconds,  at  a  speed  of  111  kilometers  or  just  over  68*^  miles  per 
hour.  The  five  miles  was  accomplished  in  4  minutes  44!  seconds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  63^  miles  per  hour.  This  beats  any  record  of 
road  speed,  and  although  it  should  not  be  taken  as  official,  still  it  is 
without  doubt  true.  It  certainly  is  wonderful  going  and  gives  a  true 
insight  as  to  just  how  fast  an  automobile  constructed  especially  for 
speed  can  travel.  Mr.  Edge's  figures  cannot  be  accepted  as  authentic 
records  on  account  of  the  trial  not  being  publicly  made. 


Notes 

IT  has  been  suggested  that  all  automobiles  should  be  tested  by  a 
layman  or  one  who   is  not  a  mechanic,  to   bring  out  defects  or 

inconveniences  which  the  average  user  will  find  troublesome  and 
annoying.  This  of  course  to  be  in  addition  to  the  engineer's  test  for 
efficiency  of  the  motor  and  parts. 

This  has  many  good  points  and  ought  to  make  any  machine  more 
popular  if  the  user's  ideas  of  convenience  are  carefully  considered.  The 
main  thing  to  avoid  is  the  ' '  one-man ' '  idea  which  can  be  overcome 
by  having  the  machine  handled  by  several  laymen  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  one. 

The  tire  question  is  still  with  us  and  will  remain  until  a  tire  is 
produced  which  will  be  easy  riding  whether  inflated  or  devoid  of  air, 
which  will  not  puncture  easily,  chafe  and  wear  itself  out,  if  it  does 
puncture  or  in  fact  give  any  more  trouble  than  the  average  carriage 
tire.  ' '  Puncture  proof ' '  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  rubber  tire — even 
a  solid  one — although  in  that  case  it  does  not  alter  its  riding  qualities, 
only  its  life.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  tire  that  will  run  a  hundred 
miles  if  necessary  after  puncture,  without  shaking  the  teeth  out  of  the 
occupants  of  the  vehicle  or  ruining  its  own  constitution. 

The  Munger,  New  York  and  one  or  two  others  seem  to  come 
pretty  close  to  this,  but  of  course  no  tire  as  heavy  as  these  can  ride  as 
nicely  as  a  thinner  tire  depending  entirely  on  the  air  within.  So  it 
seems  to  be  a  question  of  a  little  less  resiliency  and  comparative  free- 
dom from  punctures  that  must  be  fixed  on  the  road  or  a  light  springy 
tire,  and  the  chance  of  walking  to  the  nearest  station  or  ruining  the 
tire  by  running  home. 

The  Dunlop,  G.  and  ].  Michelin,  or  any  good  double  tube  tire 
appeals  to  one  as  being  easier  to  repair,  but  even  this  takes  time,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  your  more  fortunate  friends  have  left  you  far  in  the 
rear.  Then  you  can  run  the  risk  of  being  arrested  for  speeding  if  you 
try  to  catch  up  or  of  staying  behind  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Let  us 
hope  the  tire  men  will  solve  the  problems  in  their  end  of  automobiling 
and  earn  the  gratitude  of  every  driver  of  a  motor  carriage. 


The  lubrication  of  automobiles,  both  the  engines  and  other  bear- 
ings, is  quite  a  problem  to  many  users.      Carriages   of  all  kinds  must 
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be  oiled  or  greased,  the  method  and  the  frequency  depending  upon 
the  style  of  bearing,  which  may  be  plain,  roller  or  ball.  This  remains 
the  same  for  the  automobile,  except  that  the  increased  weight  on  the 
bearings  must  be  considered  and  possibly  a  heavier  lubricant  used. 
The  driving  strain  on  the  rear  bearings  also  has  its  effect,  but  the 
maker's  suggestions  in  such  cases  are  always  worth  heeding  until  you 
find  a  better  way.  The  motor  too,  no  matter  what  its  type,  deserves 
careful  attention.  Cylinder  oil  for  steam  engines  is  easy  to  obtain  as 
the  temperature  is  not  high,  but  in  the  case  of  gasoline  engines  this  is 
a  harder  proposition.  The  maker's  experience  here  is  also  a  good 
thing  to  go  by,  and  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  cylinder 
lubricant  has  much  to  do  with  the  smooth  and  smokeless  running  of 
the  motor. 


Automobile  troubles  sink  into  insignificance  when  a  spell  of  hot 
weather  strikes  us  and  the  horses  adorn  sunbonnets  and  wear  sponges 
on  their  head.  Traffic  of  all  kinds  is  very  much  delayed  if  not  entirely 
suspended  and  horse  shower-baths  have  to  be  instituted  at  convenient 
hydrants.  Hospital  service  seems  to  demand  an  ambulance  system 
that  will  not  succumb  to  any  weather,  particularly  that  which  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary. 


On  some  carriages  which  we  have  seen,  the  designer  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  natural  tendency  of  things  and  made  them  work 
backward.  One,  in  particular,  had  the  clutch  lever  pulled  toward  the 
driver  to  go  ahead  and  pushed  forward  to  throw  in  the  back  gear. 
Perhaps  it's  because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  locomotives,  but  it 
seems  to  be  decidedly  backwards. 

When  it  comes  to  brakes  there's  another  consideration,  however. 
It  seems  as  if  it  was  natural  to  pull  back  on  meeting  an  obstruction, 
yet  there's  another  side  to  it.  When  the  carriage  slows  down  the 
tendency  of  the  driver  is  to  slide  forward,  due  to  inertia.  If  it's  a 
sudden  stop  this  tends  to  counteract  the  braking  if  we  pull  back.  For 
this  reason  many  builders  who  are  using  a  hand  brake  have  it  push 
forward  instead  of  pull  back.  Then  the  sliding  forward  helps  to  put 
it  on  all  the  harder.  Like  moht  questions  there's  at  least  two  sides 
to  it. 


The  Riker  Gasoline  Car 

THE  handsome  accompanying  picture  represents  the  latest  and 
one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  list  of  American, 
built  gasoline  automobiles.  It  is  the  result  of  the  all  around- 
mechanical  knowledge  of  Andrew  L.  Riker,  who  heretofore  has  be- 
come so  well  known  in  the  electric  automobile  line.  Mr.  Riker' s  ma- 
chine must  be  personally  examined  to  have  its  many  fine  points  appre- 
ciated, but  a  few  statistics  regarding  it  may  serve  to  enlighten  those 
who  must  withhold  inspection  until  the  machines  are  in  everyday  use.. 
The  weight  complete  is  about  1,680  pounds.  Power  is  furnished 
by  a  vertical  two-cylinder  water-cooled    engine  developing  9   horse- 


Riker  Gasoline  Car  With  Tonneau  Body 

power  at  a  speed  of  900  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cylinders  are 
4x4,  with  cranks  set  at  180  degrees.  Both  cylinders,  with  the  water 
jackets,  and  valve  chambers  at  the  sides  of  the  cylinders,  are  cast  in 
one  piece.  All  four  valves  can  be  removed  by  loosening  one  bolt.  All 
the  working  parts  are  enclosed  in  the  cast  iron  crank  box,  and  are  lu- 
bricated by  the  splash  method.  The  lower  part  of  the  crank-casing 
can  be  removed  to  get  at  the  enclosed  parts  without  releasing  the  en- 
gine from  the  frame.  A  single  vaporizer  serves  both  cylinders,  and  is 
placed  close  to  the  engine  where  it  may  be  easily  reached  through  a 
door  in  the  side  of  the  bonnet.  It  has  a  needle  valve  feed,  the  gaso- 
line  being  led  directly  from  the  tank  to  the  bottom  of  the  vaporizer 
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where  the  feed  valve  is  placed.  The  gasoline  is  prevented  from  flow- 
ing directly  into  the  vaporizer  by  a  needle  valve,  which  is  normally 
held  closed,  by  a  long,  helical  spring.  A  little  above  the 
needle  valve,  and  on  the  shaft  thereof,  is  a  valve  of  large  diam- 
eter, normally  resting  on  a  seat  around  the  sides  of  the  va- 
porizer. When  suction  takes  place  in  one  of  the  cylinders  this  valve 
and  the  needle  valve  are  lifted  and  a  certain  amount  of  gasoline  enters 
and  spreads  over  the  fine  brass  wire  gauze  below  the  gasoline  opening, 
The  air  is  drawn  in,  at  the  same  time,  through  openings  around  the 
gasoline  pipe  at  the  bottom.  The  air  passes  up  through  the  wire 
gauze,  gathering  the  gasoline  in  its  course.  To  provide  against  the 
freezing  of  the  vaporizer  in  cold  weather  a  pipe  is  provided  whereby 
warm  air  may  be  taken  from  a  point  near  the  cylinder  and  admitted  to 
the  vaporizer  through  an  opening  in  the  side.  The  amount  of  warm 
air  admitted  is  controlled  by  a  valve.  An  adjustable  screw  stop,  not 
shown,  also  regulates  the  lift  of  the  needle  valve.  These  adjustments 
once  made  require  little  attention. 

Near  the  top  of  the  vaporizer  are  two  pipes  leading  to  the  cylin- 
ders. An  internal  annular  valve  is  provided,  by  which  the  size  of  the 
openings  leading  to  these  pipes  may  be  varied,  and  the  motor  throt- 
tled. The  gasoline  tank  is  located  under  the  seat,  and  has  sufficient 
capacity  for  200  milefc.  The  admission  valves  are  automatic  and  the 
exhaust  valves  are  actuated  by  cams  on  the  cam  shaft,  which  is  en- 
closed in  the  crank  shaft  casing  at  the  left  side  of  the  engine.  The 
cam  and  cam  gears  thus  run  in  oil.  On  this  shaft  are  the  gears  for 
driving  the  rotary  water  pump,  and  at  the  end,  outside  of  the  casing, 
is  the  ignition  apparatus,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  removable  case. 

The  jump  spark  system  of  ignition  is  employed,  current  being 
supplied  by  a  battery  of  five  large  dry  cells,  located  in  a  box  under 
the  seat.  The  spark  coils,  one  for  each  cylinder,  are  enclosed  in  a  box 
at  the  right  of  the  engine.  This  arrangement  brings  the  parts  of  the 
ignition  system  as  near  together  as  possible,  rendering  the  parts  easily 
accessible. 

The  water  tank  is  secured  to  the  front  side  of  the  dash,  inside  the 
bonnet,  and  has  a  capacity  of  five  gallons.  The  cooling  coil  is  secured 
to  the  frame  in  front  of  the  motor,  and  is  made  up  of  horizontal 
flanged  brass  pipes  so  arranged  as  to  conform  with  the  shape  of  the 
front  of  the  steel  bonnet  which  is  cut  away  in  front  of  the  coils.  Bolted 
to  the  frame,  directly  back  of  the  motor,  is  the  speed  gear  device.  It 
is  of  special  design  and  of  the   planetary  system,  giving   three  speeds 
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forward  and  a  reverse.  The  entire  gearing  runs  in  an  oil  tight  casing, 
which  is  provided  with  a  removable  top  plate  for  providing  easy  access 
to  the  mechanism.  The  bottom  of  the  case  may  be  removed  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  ratios  of  the  shaft  speeds  in  the  three  forward 
gears  are  :  Low  gear,  i  to  4  ;  intermediate,  1  to  1^4  ;  high,  1  to  1. 

The  shaft  from  the  gear  box  extends  back  to  a  countershaft  run- 
ning across  the  body  and  carried  by  bearings  bolted  to  the  under  side 
of  the  frame  on  each  side.  A  bevel  gear  on  the  rear  end  of  the  gear 
shaft  drives  another  bevel  gear  on  the  countershaft.  The  ends  of  this 
countershaft  carry  sprockets  which  drive  other  sprockets  on  the  rear 
wheels  by  means  of  heavy  roller  chains.  The  differential  is  provided 
with  a  brake  drum  upon  which  acts  a  band  brake,  operated  by  a  hand 
lever,  located  outside  the  body,  and  handy  to  the  operator.  This 
lever  works  on  a  notched  quadrant  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  set  at 
any  point.  Brake  drums  are  also  secured  to  the  hubs  of  the  rear 
wheels,  the  band  brake  which  acts  on  them  being  operated  by  a  foot 
lever  at  the  left  of  the  steering  column. 

The  carriage  is  operated  from  the  left  side.  The  steering  is  by 
wheel,  the  column  of  which  is  inclined  at  an  easy  angle  for  the  operator 
to  control  it.  The  throttle  on  the  vaporizer  and  the  ignition  is  con- 
trolled by  two  small  levers,  conveniently  located  on  the  steering 
column.  The  speed  changes  are  operated  by  the  means  of  four  foot 
levers  conveniently  placed  in  the  foot  board. 

It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  these  cars  will  take  part  in  the 
coming  500-mile  endurance  contest,  word  from  the  Elizabethport  shops 
being  that  most  of  those  in  construction  for  customers  being  originally 
ordered  for  taking  part  in  that  trial.  The  vehicle  is  a  four-passenger 
one,  but  the  rear  seats  may  be  removed  leaving  a  platform  for  baggage, 
making  a  practical  touring  car  for  two  people. 


Locosurreys  as  Ambulances 

DURING  the  recent  spell  of  hot  weather  two  Locosurreys  were 
pressed  into  ambulance  sen-ice.  ].  A.  Kingman,  of  the  Loco- 
mobile  Company,  relates  incidents  connected  with  the  picking 
up  and  conveymg  of  thirty-three  prostrated  people  in  three  hours  by  his 
firm's  two  carriages.  The  police  department  praises  the  work  of  the 
horseless  vehicles  on  that  day,  especially  commending  the  quick  way 
in  which  they  were  able  to  go  from  place  to  place.  Nothing  like  such 
a  record  made  by  these  two  surreys  has  ever  been  recorded  for  horse- 
drawn  ambulances. 


Pleasure  Tour  on  a  Gasmobile 

ALONG  tour  in  a  Gasmobile  was  recently  made  by  Samuel  L. 
Clayton.  The  vehicle  was  a  Stanhope  with  rumble  and  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture.  His  mother  accom- 
panied him  and  A.  B.  Cumner  occupied  the  rumble.  It  was  mostly  a 
pleasure  trip  and  about  1,300  miles  were  covered  during  the  month. 
The  party  started  from  Philadelphia  and  went  through  Trenton, 
Newark,  New  York,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Boston,  and  ended  at  far 


Mr.  S.  L.  Clayton  in  His  Gasmobile 


away  Portland,  Maine.  Return  was  then  made  by  way  of  Providence, 
and  New  London  to  New  York.  Then  the  trip  continued  up  the 
Hudson  River  through  Yonkers,  Poughkeepsie,  Hudson,  Albany  to 
Troy,  then  to  S  ratoga  Springs  and  back  to  Troy  where  a  boat  was 
taken  for  New  York.  In  speaking  of  the  trip  Mr.  Clayton  said  : 
"We  had  no  accidents  that  could  be  called  such,  and  we  look  upon 
the  trip  as  a  great  mechanical  success  in  that  our  machine  was  able  to 
stand  such  a  strain  without  getting  out  of  order.      Bad  roads  hampered 
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us  a  good  deal  ;  at  times  we  were  up  to  the  hubs  in  sand.  But  the 
State  roads  of  Massachusetts  made  up  for  what  rough  ways  we  had 
elsewhere.  Those  roads  are  ideal,  and  the  only  cause  for  regret  is 
that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  Such  little  accidents  as  punctured 
tires,  etc.,  will  happen,  and  we  expect  them,  but  we  were  in  no  hurry, 
and  generally  managed  to  find  a  pleasant  method  of  passing  the  time 
while  repairs  were  being  made.  Thus  far  we  have  never  been  delayed 
more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time. ' ' 

Mr.   Clayton  started  for  Buffalo  by  way  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,   Elmira,  etc. 


Personal  Mention 

THE  averaging  of  53^(  miles  or  about  85  kilometers  an  hour  by 
Fournier  in  this  year's  Paris-Bordeaux  race  brings  out  promi- 
nently the  ludicrous  side  of  a  little  story  told  of  the  president 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France,  related  in  the  Autocar  as  follows  : 
"The  Baron  de  Zuylen,  at  the  dinner  which  he  gave  to  the  winners 
of  the  Paris-Bordeaux  race,  told  an  amusing  story  of  what  happened 
at  the  banquet  given  to  Levassor  on  the  occasion  of  his  winning  the 
first  race  to  Bordeaux  and  back  in  1895.  One  of  the  speakers  proposed 
the  health  of  the  winner,  but  added  that  he  also  drank  to  the  health  of 
him  who  would  in  the  future  average  80  kilometers  instead  of  22  kilo- 
meters. Levassor,  on  hearing  this,  leaned  over  to  the  Baron  and 
said,  ' '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  on  these  occasions  someone  always  makes 
a  fool  of  himself. ' ' 


Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber,  President  of  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America,  arrived  in  London  Wednesday,  June  26.  He  took  with  him 
a  new  long-distance  touring  steam-car,  of  which  some  particulars  may 
be  given  later. 


toJ 


Charles  G.  Wridgway,  member  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  who  has  done  much  successful  touring  in  DeDion-Bouton 
Motorettes,  and  who  has  represented  that  company  in  several  import- 
ant business  matters  is  now  the  assistant  general  director  of  the  firm, 
he  coming  right  next  to  Cornelius  J.  Field,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wridgway  while 
missing  him  more  or  less  from  active  participation  in  automobile  sport 
will  congratulate  him  on  his  advancement. 


Motor  Wagons  for  Military  Purposes 

WE  have  occasionally  referred  in  these  columns  to  the  fact  that 
France,  England  and  other  European  countries  were  doing 
much  to  encourage  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  military 
purposes.  There  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  self-propelled 
wagons  will  gradually  come  to  be  recognized  as  valuable  adjuncts  in 
time  of  war.  Of  course,  their  performances  at  such  times  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  territory  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

As  illustrating  the  attention  this  matter  is  receiving  at  the  hands 
•of  the  British  military  authorities  the  United  States  Consular  Depart- 
ment has  received  from  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  notice  of  a 
competition  for  a  self-propelled  wagon  for  military  purposes.  Three 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  three  self-propelled  lorries  best  suited  to  mil- 
itary requirements  :  A  first  prize  of  ^500  ($2, 433. 25),  a  second  prize 
of  ^250  ($1,216.62),  and  a  third  prize  of  ^100  ($486.65).  Firms 
or  individuals  intending  to  enter  for  this  competition  must  send  in  their 
names  to  the  secretary,  mechanical  transport  committee,  War  Office, 
Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  London,  England,  on  or  before  September 
1,  1 90 1.     The  conditions  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

CONDITIONS. 

No  vehicle  will  be  admitted  to  the  trials  unless  a  fully  dimensioned 
set  of  drawings  and  a  specification,  giving  complete  details  of  the  lorry 
and  trailer  exactly  as  submitted  for  trial,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  purchase  price,  have  been  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  Mechanical 
Transport  Committee,  before  December  4,  1901.  The  trials,  carried  out 
by  the  War  Office  committee  on  mechanical  transport,  will  commence 
in  England  on  Wednesday,  December  4,  1901,  and  will  extend  over  a 
considerable  period.  The  exact  nature  of  the  trials  will  be  decided  by 
the  above  committee,  which  reserve  to  themselves  full  powers  to  carry 
out  any  additional  tests,  and  also  the  power  of  rejecting  any  vehicle 
which  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  published  herewith,  or 
of  suspending  at  any  stage,  the  trials  of  any  vehicle  which  in  their 
opinion  has  proved  itself  unsuitable.  A  firm  or  individual  may  enter 
more  than  one  lorry,  but  the  conditions  must  be  complied  with  for 
each  separate  lorry  entered.  All  designs  and  specifications  will  be  con- 
sidered  confidential.      Those  of  the  vehicles  that   may    be  purchased 
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will  be  retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  patent  rights.  His  Majesty's  Government  will  have  the  right 
of  purchasing,  after  the  trials,  any  or  all  of  the  competing  vehicles  at 
the  price  stated  by  the  competitor.  The  designs  and  specifications  of 
vehicles  not  purchased  will  be  returned  to  the  competitors  after  the 
trials. 

STATEMENT    OF    REQUIREMENTS    OF    SELF-PROPELLED    LORRY 
FOR    MILITARY    PURPOSES 

The  lorry  to  be  capable  of  being  used  on  rough  roads,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  across  country.  To  be  able  to  go  wherever  a  country 
cart  can  go,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  driven  through  an  opening  7 
feet  6  inches  wide.  Net  load  to  be  5  tons,  of  which  3  tons  must  be 
carried  on  the  lorry  and  2  tons  on  a  trailer  ;  these  weights  are  exclu- 
sive of  fuel  and  water,  all  of  which  must  be  carried  on  the  lorry.  The 
total  platform  area  not  to  be  less  than  15  square  feet  for  each  ton  of 
net  load  ;  both  platforms  to  be  fitted  with  removable  sides  and  ends 
about  2  feet  high.  The  top  of  the  lorry  platform  when  ready  for  load- 
ing not  to  be  more  than  4  feet  3  inches  from  the  ground  level  ;  that  of 
the  trailer  not  more  than  4  feet.  The  lorry  and  trailer  carrying  their 
full  net  load  of  3  and  2  tons,  to  be  capable  (1)  of  a  speed  of  8  miles 
per  hour  on  fairly  level  roads  in  fair  condition  ;  (2)  of  a  mean  speed 
of  at  least  5  miles  per  hour  on  average  roads,  up  and  down  hill  ;  (3) 
of  taking  its  full  load  without  assistance  on  an  average  road,  up  a 
slope  of  1  in  8.  The  weights  should  be  so  distributed  that  the  lorry 
should  always  be  under  control  on  slopes  up  to  1  in  8,  whether  loaded 
or  empty.  There  must  be  proper  arrangements  to  avoid  damage  from 
mud  or  dust.  Any  casings  used  must  be  easily  removable.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  machinery  must  be  strongly  protected  and  not  less 
than  18  inches  from  the  ground,  except  the  driving  gear,  which  should 
be  kept  as  high  as  possible.  The  lorry  to  be  capable  of  efficient  con- 
trol, of  steering  at  all  speeds,  of  reversing  at  low  speeds,  and  of  being 
worked  and  controlled  by  one  man.  It  must  also  be  able  to  run  for 
48  hours  without  overhauling  or  cleaning.  The  driving  wheels  not  to 
be  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  nor  less  than  9  inches  wide 
across  the  tires,  which  may  be  fitted  with  plain  diagonal  road  strips. 
No  restriction  is  placed  on  nature  of  fuel  or  class  of  engine — steam, 
internal  combustion  or  otherwise — except  that  oils  under  75  °  F.  flash 
point  (Abels'  close  test)  must  not  be  employed.  In  the  case  of  steam 
engines,  an  alternative  arrangement  for  burning  solid  or  fuel  oil  is  de- 
sirable, and  the  engine  must  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Man- 
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Chester  Steam  Users'  Association.  No  limit  is  placed  on  tare  weight. 
In  judging  the  merits  of  competing  vehicles,  the  following  points  will 
be  considered  ;  (a)  Prime  cost,  having  due  regard  to  efficiency  ;  (b) 
distance  that  can  be  traveled  by  the  vehicles  fully  loaded  with  5  tons, 
carrying  fuel  and  water  on  the  lorry  ;  (c)  economy  in  weight  ;  (d) 
durability  ;  (<?)  accessibility  of  all  parts  ;  (/)  simplicity  of  design  ; 
(g)  ease  of  manipulation  ;  (/z)  absence  of  noise,  vibration  and  smoke. 
For  further  information,  application  should  be  made  to  the  mili- 
tary attache,  British  embassy,  Washington. 


Paris-Berlin  Race 

THE  great  long-distance  automobile  race  from  Paris  to  Berlin, 
which  was  so  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
resulted  in  another  signal  victory  by  that  now  world-famed 
automobilist,  Henri  Fournier.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  interest  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  a  long-distance  speed  test  by  organizing  a  race 
from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  delegates  sent  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  France  to  examine  the  routes  found  it  to  be  next  to  impossible 
to  race  in  Russia,  so  the  objective  point  was  made  Berlin.  German 
automobile  clubs  were  attracted  and  they  in  turn  spread  the  interest  so 
much  that  Emperor  William  gave  the  proposition  its  final  impetus  by 
offering  a  valuable  prize. 

A  race  of  this  description  over  744  miles  of  road  going  through 
something  like  forty-five  towns  of  more  or  less  importance  naturally 
necessitated  a  perfect  organization,  and  the  most  thorough  precautions 
had  to  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  public,  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  local  authorities  of  the  different  countries  may  mobilize  a 
whole  army  of  police  for  once,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  it  a 
second  time,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a  repetition  of  the  Paris-Berlin 
race  must  not  be  looked  for.  It  was  an  interesting  experiment,  which 
has,  happily,  been  carried  out  successfully,  and,  having  served  its 
purpose,  the  matter  ends.  Manufacturers  made  prodigious  efforts  to 
carry  off  the  prizes.  All  along  the  route  they  posted  mechanics,  most 
of  them  riding  bicycles,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Some 
had  fifty  and  others  seventy  men  on  the  road,  while  the  gasoline  firms 
sent  forward  thousands  of  gallons  of  spirit.  At  all  the  towns  spare 
tires  were  in  readiness,  with  men  to  assist  in  putting  them  on,  and  the 
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tire  firms  vied  with  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  their  preparations. 
The  money  spent  upon  the  race  was  tremendous. 

The  start  took  place  at  Champigny,  a  little  way  to  the  east  of 
Paris,  on  Thursday  morning,  June  27.  Despite  the  inconvenience  of 
getting  to  Champigny,  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  people  by  the  time 
the  vehicles  had  ranged  themselves  for  the  start,  and  when  at  half- 
past  three  the  dawn  had  broken  into  daylight  the  first  man,  Giraupl, 
was  sent  off,  and  the  others  followed  at  intervals  of  two  minutes. 
Following  are  the  first  twelve  sent  away  :  Giraud  (light  Panhard  car), 
3  h.  30  m. ;  Gilles  Hourgieres  (Mors),  3  h.  32  m. ;  Fournier  (Mors), 
3  h.  34  m. ;  Charron  (Panhard),  3  h.  36  m.;  Girardot  (Panhard), 
3  h.  38  m. ;  Rene  de  Knyff  (Panhard)  3  h.  40  m. ;  Paul  Chauchard 
(Panhard),  3  h.  42  m. ;  Pinson  (Panhard),  3  h.  44  m. ;  Loysel  (Pan- 
hard),  3  h.  46  m. ;  Maurice  Farman  (Panhard),  3  h.  48  m. ;  Jarrott 
(Panhard),  3  h.  50  m. ;  Heath  (Panhard),  3  h.  52  m. ;  Georges  Leys 
(Panhard),  3  h.  54  m. 

The  total  number  of  starters  was  no  out  of  171  entries,  and  they 
comprised  40  large  cars,  48  light  carriages,  12  voiturettes,  and  10 
motor  cycles.  The  attendance  and  enthusiasm  along  the  route  went 
far  beyond  all  expectations.  Several  towns  had  offered  special  prizes 
for  those  who  arrived  first  at  their  limits.  Triumphal  arches  were 
erected  under  which  the  contestants  went  at  express  railroad  speed 
amid  flying  flags  and  bands  playing.  The  patrolling  by  police  and 
soldiers  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  thousands  being  employed  for 
this  purpose.  In  fact,  about  the  only  detriment  spoken  of  in  making 
fast  time  by  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  leaders  was 
the  dust.  This  is  getting  to  be  considered  the  worst  enemy  of  auto- 
mobile racing.  In  commenting  upon  this  the  Autocar  of  England 
says  :  ' '  After  the  race  we  asked  Henry  Farman  what  was  his  experi- 
ence of  passing  through  the  dust  when  trying  to  get  in  front  of  another 
car,  and  his  description  is  graphic  in  the  extreme.  When  overhauling 
a  car  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  a  dense  cloud,  which  obscures  the 
vision  to  such  an  extent  that  absolutely  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  You 
only  know  that  you  are  getting  near  the  car  by  the  whipping  and 
tingling  of  the  face  with  dust,  and  when  you  get  hit  with  gravel  and 
stones  you  know  that  you  are  close  up  behind.  You  hastily  wipe 
your  glasses  to  clear  them  of  the  accumulated  dust,  and  then  possibly 
you  may  be  able  to  distinguish  a  dim  shadow.  It  is  of  no  use  sound- 
ing the  hooter*  or  crying  out  ;  nothing  can  be  heard.  You  can  only 
hope  that  the  car  is  well  on  the  right,  and  if  you  have  luck  and  suffi- 
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cient  speed  you  squeeze  through,  and,  getting  once  more  into  the 
clear  air,  give  your  competitor  the  benefit  of  the  dust. ' ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  arrivals  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  distance 
of  283  miles  from  Paris  :  Fournier,  at  12  h.  2  m. ;  Rene"  de  Knyff, 
12  h.  14  m. ;  Girardot,  12  h.  40  m. ;  Voigt,  12  h.  43  m. ;  Maurice 
Farman,  12  h.  49  m. ;  Charron,  12  h.  54  m. ;  Count  Boson  de  Perigord, 
1  h.  8  m.  57  s. ;  Pinson,  1  h.  17  m. ;  Jarrott,  1  h.  18  m. ;  Baron  de 
Crawhez,  1  h.  27  m. ;  Axt,  1  h.  34  m. ;  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  1  h.  38  m. ; 
Gilles  Hourgieres,  1  h.  39  m. ;  Giraud,  1  h.  45  m. ;  Lemaitre,  1  h. 
50  m. ;  Degrais,  2  h.  6  m. ;  and  Clement,  2  h.  7  m.  The  others 
arrived  in  the  following  order  :  Heath,  Cormier,  P.  Chauchard,  Henry 
Farman,  Mercier,  Berteaux,  Louis,  Renault,  Werner,  Edmond, 
Mercy,  Osmont,  Labbey,  Antony,  Brasier,  M.  Renault,  Foxhall 
Keene,  Grus,  Bardeau,  Ribey,  Rolls,  G.  Desmarets,  Gabriel,  Van  der 
Heyden,  Baron  de  Turckheim,  Serpollet,  Marcellin,  Oury,  Rolland, 
Lazon,  Merville,  Brillie,  Lamoy,  Haban,  Rigolly,  Dernier,  J.  Gondoin, 
Kraentler,  Madame  du  Gast,  Filtz,  Peschard,  Paris,  and  Nicolay. 
Altogether  sixty  vehicles  terminated  before  the  closing  of  the  control 
out  of  a  total  of  1 10  starters. 

The  list  of  starters  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  '  on  Friday  was  supple- 
mented by  several  competitors  who  had  reached  the  town  late  the 
previous  night,  or  even  on  the  same  morning,  and  altogether  seventy- 
seven  were  sent  off  in  the  following  order  at  intervals  of  two  minutes, 
the  time  of  departure  of  the  first  man  being  5  h.  6  m.:  Fournier, 
Rene"  de  Knyff,  Girardot,  Voigt,  Maurice  Farman,  Charron,  Comte 
Boson  de  Perigord,  Pinson,  Jarrott,  Baron  de  Crawhez,  Andre  Axt, 
Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Gilles  Hourgieres,  Giraud,  A.  Lemaitre,  Degrais, 
Clement,  Heath,  Cormier,  Paul  Chauchard,  Henry  Farman,  Mercier, 
Georges  Berteaux,  Louis  Renault,  Werner,  Mercy,  Edmond,  Antony, 
Marcel,  Renault,  Brasier,  Osmont,  Labbe,  Bardin,  Sincholle,  Foxhall 
Keene,  Grus,  Bardeau,  Ribeyrolles,  Godard-Desmarets,  Teste,  Ga- 
briel, Van  der  Heyden,  Leon  Serpollet,  Baron  Turckheim,  Marcellin, 
Oury,  A.  Roland,  Brault,  E.  Merville,  Brillie,  Lamy,  Haban,  Rigolly. 
Leon  Dernier,  J.  Gondoin,  Kraentler,  Madam  du  Gast,  Morin,  Filtz, 
E.  Lemaitre,  Peschard,  Paris,  Nicolay,  Albert  Collins,  J.  de  Crawhez, 
Marbais,  Barbereau,  H.  Jeannin,  Delisle,  Deschamps,  Turgan,  Page, 
Barbereau,  Carl  Bereis,  P.  Faure,  Martha  and  Rivierre. 

Fournier  arrived  at  Berlin  amid  a  wonderful  demonstation  at 
11.38  a.  m.,  having  made  the  total  distance  in  16  hours  6  minutes, 
allowing  for  a  difference  in  time  between  the  start  and  linish.   Girardot 
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was  second  at  12.08  p.  m.,  Brassier  was  third  at  12.26  p.  m.,  De  Knyff 
was  fourth  at  12.23  P-  m->  Charron  was  fifth  at  12.35  P-  m-  and  Far- 
man  was  sixth  five  minutes  later.  The  average  speed  for  the  744 
miles  was  over  thirty-nine  miles  per  hour.  The  result  of  the  race 
proved  that  French  automobiles  with  their  drivers  are  the  best  com- 
bination for  speed  yet  seen. 


Tecumseh  Swift,  a  writer  well  known  for  his  timely  and  always 
sensible  articles  in  the  American  Machinist,  ends  a  recent  letter  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Whatever  at  the  present  moment  may  be  the  apparent  status 
and  promise  of  the  automobile  or  the  autocar,  or  whatever  we  may 
choose  to  call  it,  we  cannot  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  the  com- 
ing vehicle  for  surface  transportation,  both  for  individual  use  and  for 
the  biggest  of  the  city  transportation  or  traction  companies.  It  be- 
hooves the  big  corporations  to  be  looking  out  for  themselves  by  the 
fullest  investigation  of  and  experimenting  with  the  most  promising  of 
the  independent  motor  vehicles,  for  that  is  what  they  are  very  likely 
to  have  to  come  to.  It  may  be  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that 
with  the  funeral  of  the  cable  we  have  the  announcement  of  important 
and  valuable  improvements  in  the  storage  battery.  That  may  be  the 
herald  of  another  great  advance  in  the  direction  here  indicated,  and 
New  York  city,  which  to  its  great  ultimate  advantage,  would  not  ad- 
mit the  overhead  wire,  may  one  day  insist  upon  the  removal  of  every 
car  track  from  its  streets  and  avenues. ' ' 

We  would  hardly  care  to  predict  this  on  account  of  possible 
prejudice.  Coming  from  Mr.  Swift  it  has  weight  as  the  conviction  of 
one  not  directly  interested  in  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 


— * 
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Two  English  Wagons 


IN   our  last   number  we  printed   the  results   of  the  recent  trials  of 
heavy  vehicles  held  in  Liverpool,  England.      Two  wagons  which 
made  excellent  showing  on  that  occasion  were   those  entered  by 
Thornycroft  Si  earn  Wagon  Company  and  T.  Coulthard  &  Company. 
The  builders  of  both  these  wagons  have  been  engaged  for  several  years 
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Thornycroft  7-Ton  Lorry- 
past  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons  of  this  type,  having  spent  consider- 
able money  in  experimenting. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  a  Thornycroft  wagon  formed 
part  of  the  exhibition  held  in  Grand  Central  Palace,  this  city.  The 
Thornycroft  wagon  shown,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  parts  are  con- 
cerned, is  somewhat  of  an  improvement  over  former  wagons  turned  out 
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by  that  concern,  and  represents  the  very  latest  ideas  in  heavy  wagon 
construction.  The  driving  axle  is  made  from  heavy  forged  steel  shaft- 
ing ;  the  wheels  are  of  the  regular  military  type.  The  platform  is 
adjustable  and  is  carried  on  heavy  channel  irons  running  from  one  end 
to  another.  In  steering  the  divided  axle  method  is  adopted,  the 
leading  wheels  being  moved  by  a  large  hand  wheel  placed  in  front  of 
driver  through  the  medium  of  a  worm  and  sector.  The  boiler  is 
located  in  the  front.  The  engine  is  suspended  from  the  channel 
steel  underframe  from  three  points,  and  is  enclosed  entirely  in  a  dust 
proof  case.      Boiler  is  of  water  tube  construction,  fired  from  the  top, 


The  Coulthard  Steam  Lorry 

the  fuel  used  being  coal,  which  is  carried  in  the  space  surrounding  the 
boiler  at  front  of  wagon.  This  wagon  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  in 
heaviest  class  at  the  trials  referred  to  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
steam  lorry  in  the  world,  about  half  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  flat  car. 
The  Coulthard  truck  shown  is  another  excellent  example  of  heavy 
motor  vehicle  construction.  The  wagon  has  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  5 
tons  and  represents  the  latest  practice  of  this  well-known  company.  The 
leading  dimensions  of  this  vehicle  are  as  follows  :  length  over  all  18 
feet  3  inches  ;  width,  6  feet  6  inches  ;  height  to  top  of  smokestack, 
8  feet  10  inches  ;  platform,  12  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  ;  giving  an  area 
of  80  square  feet  ;  full  capacity,    4  cwt. ,    equal  to  a  run  of  30  miles. 
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This  vehicle,  in  a  many  respects,  resembles  most  of  the  English 
built  heavy  wagons.  The  boiler  is  carried  in  front  and  is  of  the 
vertical  fire  tube  type,  and  mounted  with  the  most  approved  fittings. 
It  carries  a  pressure  of  200  pounds.  The  boiler  feed  pump  is 
directly  connected  to  the  engine.  Engine  is  of  the  compound  type 
and  fitted  with  link  reversing  gear.  The  drive  is  by  what  are  known 
as  Hans  Renold  silent  chains  which  give  great  efficiency.  The  wheels 
are  of  gun  carriage  pattern,  fitted  with  steel  hubs,  oak  spokes  and  ash 
felloes,  the  width  of  tires  being  6  inches  and  5  inches  respectively. 
Band  brakes  are  fitted  to  the  road  driving  wheels  and  are  capable  of 
holding  the  vehicle  on  any  grade.  The  driver  occupies  a  position  in 
the  extreme  front,  ahead  of  the  boiler. 

Both  wagons  are  strongly  built  and  are  the  result  of  long  periods 
of  patient  experimenting  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 


Changes  in  A.  C.  of  A.  Constitution 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  was 
held  Wednesday  evening,  July  17,  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
amending  one  clause  in  the  constitution  and  seven  clauses  in 
the  by-laws.  Twenty-six  members  were  present,  thus  ensuring  a 
quorum,  which  is  twenty-five.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  relating 
to  the  Secretary  being  a  member  ex-officio  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
was  changed,  so  that  the  Secretary  no  longer  has  that  privilege,  his 
place  being  filled  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  by-laws  were  amended  as  follows  :  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
club  will  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  November  in  place  of  the 
second  Monday  in  October.  The  Secretary  shall  be  employed  by  the 
Governors  and  be  paid  a  salary  for  his  services  ;  heretofore  the  Secre- 
tary's office  was  an  honorary  position,  the  routine  work  being  done  by 
assistants. 

The  clauses  relating  to  the  proposed  change  of  making  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  club  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  were  lost 
on  account  of  the  feeling  that  a  change  at  this  time  when  the  club  has 
so  many  matters  on  hand  would  be  inadvisable.  There  was  a  unani- 
mous sentiment  expressed  that  this  change  should  be  made  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  and  the  proposition  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  up 
again  at  that  time  when  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be  carried. 
Albert  C.  Bostwick,  the  club's  Vice-President,  will  thus  continue  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  until  the  end  of  his  term.      As 
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this  subject  provoked  considerable  discussion  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
why  the  club's  Vice-President  is  chairman  of  its  directors. 

Perusal  of  the  article  in  this  issue  entitled,  ' '  What  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  America  has  done  in  two  years,"  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  club  during  the  first  year  of  its  organization  had  General  Avery  D. 
Andrews  for  President.  He  took  the  position  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  devote  much  time  to  the  organi- 
zation, he  being  particularly  busy.  George  F.  Chamberlin  was  the 
•  Vice-President  and  one  of  the  club's  organizers  and  was  very  active 
as  he  has  been  since  in  the  workings  of  the  club.  It  was  most  natural 
but  also  sensible  that  power  to  call  board  meetings  should  have  been 
given  to  him  in  place  of  to  one  who  distinctly  had  it  understood  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  attend  to  such  things.  Now,  since  the  club  has 
grown  beyond  the  stage  of  requiring  merely  a  figurehead  for  Presi- 
dent it  is  only  common  sense  that  the  President  perform  with  his  other 
duties  the  important  one  of  calling  and  presiding  at  Board  of  Governor 
meetings. 

After  the  above  meeting  was  adjourned  discussion  took  place  con- 
cerning a  basis  for  some  sort  of  alliance  with  other  American  automo- 
bile clubs.  It  ended  in  Mr.  Bostwick  being  empowered  to  complete  a 
committee  of  seven,  three  of  which  shall  be  members  of  the  law  com- 
mittee, two  the  President  and  Vice-President,  leaving  two  for  him  to 
select.  This  committee  will  make  a  report  either  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  or  to  the  Governor  before  that  time,  as  they  see  fit. 


Tractive  Horse-Power  of  Automobiles 

FREQUENTLY  the  question  is  asked  how  much  power  is  neces- 
sary to  propel  an   automobile  of  a  given  weight  through  wide 
ranges  of    speed  and   under  varying  road  conditions,  and  un- 
questionably a  table  which  would  give  calculations  and  comparisons  of 
the  horse-power  required  would  prove  of  great  value. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  Mr.  W.  F.  D. 
Crane  has  an  article  in  which  is  given  some  very  valuable  information 
on  this  subject,  and  below  is  reprinted  a  part  thereof. 

The  horse-power  per  ton  weight  of  the  vehicle  given  in  the  table 
are  derived  from  the  general  formula  for  the  horse-power  of  traction  : 
H     _  W  X  >S  X  K    ,     W  X  2000  X  sin  a 
33000  33°°° 

in  which   W=  total  weight  of  vehicle  and  its  load  in  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
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kS  =  speed  in  feet  per  minute. 
a  =  the  angle  of  the  grade. 

K  =  the  coefficient  of  traction  or  the  resistances  to  the  motion  of 
the  vehicle  in  pounds  per  ton. 

In  traction  calculations,  grades  are  most  conveniently  stated  in 
per  cent,  or  the  decimal  relation  between  the  measured  length  of  the 
grade  and  its  vertical  height  above  a  horizontal  base  line  drawn  from 
its  foot  or  base.  Thus,  if  a  hill  be  100  feet  long  and  the  elevation  at 
the  end  of  that  distance  be  10  feet  the  grade  will  be  10  per  cent. 

The  coefficient  of  traction  K,  or  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a 
vehicle,  is  usually  stated  as  so  many  pounds  per  ton  weight  of  the 
vehicle.  It  is  a  variable  quantity  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  tires,  the  nature  of  the  road  surface,  the  sizes  of  the  wheels,  the 
speed  and  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  includes  the  friction  losses  in 
hub  journals  ;  and  in  the  motor-driven  vehicle,  includes  also  the  fric- 
tion losses  in  motor  and  machinery,  when  no  allowances  are  made 
therefor.  Other  things  remaining  equal .  it  should  vary  inversely  as 
the  diameters  of  the  wheels,  and  on  hard  roads  with  iron  tires  ^at  slow 
speeds,  has  been  found  to  increase  with  ihe  speed,  but  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  velocity.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  width  of  tire  has 
no  apparent  effect  upon  the  tractive  force  on  hard  roads.  A  know- 
ledge of  its  value  under  given  conditions  is  one  of  the  first  essentials 
for  comparing  the  merits  of  different  tires  for  traction  purposes,  aside 
from  their  resilient  and  wearing  qualities,  and  for  pre-determining  the 
capacity  of  a  vehicle  motor  when  working  under  known  or  assumed 
conditions  of  speed  and  weight  of  vehicle  ;  and,  vice  versa,  for  ascer- 
taining the  performance  of  a  self-propelled  vehicle  equipped  with  a 
motor  or  engine  of  definite  horse-power. 

From  published  figures  it  is  learned  that  the  draw-bar  pull  or 
tractive  force  varies  from  between  8  and  1 1  y2  lbs.  on  railroad  tracks 
to  448  lbs.  per  ton  for  loose  sand  with  metal  wagon  tires  at  a  speed  of 
3  miles  per  hour.  Other  figures  obtained  with  the  road  conditions 
existing  abroad  for  iron  tires  at  3  miles  per  hour,  quoted  for  compari- 
son are  : 

Pounds.     Average,  about. 
Loose  gravel  road,  from     .      .      .     125  to  320  150 

Ordinary  dirt  road,  from    ...       89  "  224  150 

Cobblestones,  from  .....'       75  "  140  100 

Macadamized  surface,   from    .      .       32  "  112  42 

Belgian  block,  from        ....       26  "     56  38 

Asphalt,  from 17  "     ... 
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More  recent  figures  obtained  by  the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry, 
probably  more  nearly  corresponding  to  similar  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  are,  in  pounds  per  ton  : 

Pounds. 

Loose  sand  (experimental) 320 

Best  of  clay  roads 98 

Cobblestone 54 

Best  gravel  (park  road)     .      . 51 

Poor  block  pavement 42 

Best  Macadam 38 

Poor  asphalt 26 

In  tables  I  and  II  are  published  for  the  first  time  some  values  of 
A"  obtained  from  tests  of  electric  automobiles.    Two  values  for  K  were 


TABLE    I. 


TRACTION    TESTS    OF    TRACTION    VEHICLES. 


K  in  Lbs 

per  Ton. 

Vehicle. 

Sizes  of 
Wheels. 

Sizes  and  Kinds  of 

City   Pave- 

ments in  Good 

Gross 

Values  for 

Weight  in 

Speed, 

Condition. 

Value. 

iires. 

Lbs. 

Miles  per  H- 

66 

49 

1790 

14.OO 

3   m 

pneumatic 

28        28 

Macadam 

66 

52 

1775 

I3.8I 

3      4 

'         ' ' 

28  !  28 

" 

55 

39 

2730 

12.45 

3      ' 

'         " 

32     36 

' ' 

68 

52 

^140 

II.67 

3      ' 

t         i  t 

36  !    36 

1 1 

64 

47 

1870 

I5-30 

2/2  ' 

i         t  i 

28       32 

Asphalt 

64 

46 

538o 

9.00 

4      l 

<               (< 

36  :  36 

" 

54 

40 

44CO 

II.  20 

2/2' 

'     solid 

36     36 

t  < 

48 

35 

5425 

II. 15 

2*> 

'         " 

36 

42 

59 

43 

7240 

7-30 

3      ' 

<         i  ( 

38 

42 

58 

42 

7240 

IO.OO 

3      ' 

'         " 

38 

42 

48 

36 

8480 

8.20 

4      ' 

i         (( 

38 

44 

i  1 

53 

38 

4150 

II.90 

2^2    ' 

i         ( i 

36 

42 

Macadam 

sought  in  the  calculations.  First,  the  gross  value  of  all  the  resistances 
to  traction,  including  the  inefficiency  of  the  motors,  the  friction  losses 
in  driving  mechanism  and  hub  journals,  the  rolling  friction  of  the  tires, 
electric  losses  in  the  wiring  of  the  vehicles,  etc. ,  and,  second,  the  net 
value  of  A"  or  the  coefficient  of  traction  of  the  tire  per  se  for  compari- 
sons with  other  tires  or  with  the  same  time  on  other  pavements.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  pneumatic  tires  in  the  tests  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  fully  inflated  under  pressures  of  about  80  pounds  for  the  2^- 
inch  tires,  100  pounds  for  the  3-inch  and  about  120  pounds  for  the  4 
and  5-inch  tires. 

Compared  with  the  usual  dynamometric  methods  the  electric  ve- 
hicle, through  the  use  of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter,  affords  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  sensitive  means  for  experimenting  with  traction 
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resistances,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  efficiencies  of  the  motors  and  gear- 
ing at  the  time  is  essential  for  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  results. 
It  is  believed  that  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  are  sufficiently  exact 
to  be  representative  for  rubber-tired  electric  and  other  vehicles  with 
the  tires  and  city  pavements  in  good  condition. 

In  the  vehicles  tested  the  efficiencies  of  the  motors,  as  determined 
from  their  efficiency  curves,  ranged  from  79  to  85  per  cent,  with  a  gen- 
eral average  of  about  81  per  cent.  The  friction  losses  in  the  gearing 
were  assumed  to  amount  to  8  or  10  per  cent.,  amounts  obtained  from 
certain  tests  of  the  arrangements  of  two  gears  and  two  pinions  com- 
mon to  all  the  vehicles.  An  allowance  of  2  per  cent,  was  made  in 
certain  cases  to  cover  the  friction  losses  in  hub  journals,  with  plain 

TABLE    II. 


K.  in  Lbs 

.  per  Ton. 

Vehicle. 

Sizes  and  Kinds  of 
Rubber  Tires. 

Size 
Wh 

Front. 

sof 
;els. 

Rear. 

City  Pave- 

Gross 
Values. 

Values  for 
Tires. 

Weight  in 
Lbs. 

Speed, 
Miles  per  H. 

ments  in  Good 
Condition. 

71 

51 

4300 

IO.50 

5  in.  pneumatic 

36 

36 

Asphalt 

52 

37-5 

5390 

I2.6o 

'3  in.  solid  in "] 

front 
~  4    in.    pneu-  \ 
matic  in      | 
L         rear         J 

55 
59 

39-5 
42.5 

539° 
4150 

I  r.90 
IT. 15 

36 

36 

" 

48.5 
38.5 

36 
28.5 

5780 
7900 

9-75 
9-o5 

J  3    inch    sec- 1 
L        tional        J 

36 

36 

1 1 

sleeve  bearings,  losses  in  the  electric  wiring,  etc.  The  efficiency  of 
the  combination  of  a  motor  at  82  per  cent.,  gearing  at  90  per  cent., 
and  the  other  conditions  at  98  per  cent,  would,  therefore  be  about  72 
per  cent.  If  the  gross  A",  as  computed  from  the  results  of  a  test, 
amounted  to  55,  the  value  of  net  K,  or  the  tire  coefficient,  would  be 
55  X  .72  =  39.6  pounds  per  ton.  The  values  of  the  tire  coefficients, 
as  given  in  the  tables,  were  computed  by  this  method,  no  allowance 
having  been  made  for  the  wind  resistance  as  no  records  of  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  if  any,  were  taken  at  the  time  of  the  tests. 

The  friction  losses  in  the  power-transmission  gearing  in  gasoline 
and  steam  vehicles  may  be  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  30  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  power  delivered  by  the  motor  or  engine,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature   and  condition   of   the  mechanism. 

In  Table  I.  the  average  of  the  results  obtained  for  the  six  vehicles 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires   on  both   macadam   and  asphalt  pave- 
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ments  (the  respective  figures  for  which  show  but  slight  differences)  is 
•a  gross  value  for  A"  (for  electric  vehicles)  of  65,  and  an  average  tire 
coefficient  of  47  pounds  per  ton.  Similarly,  for  the  six  vehicles  with 
solid  tires,  the  corresponding  averages  are  53  and  40  pounds  per  ton, 
respectively.  In  Table  II  are  given  some  results  of  tests  of  vehicles 
with  miscellaneous  rubber  tires. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  tabulated  figures  for  the  rubber 
tire  coefficients  with  those  quoted  for  the  iron-tired  slow-speed  wagons, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  iron  or  steel  tires  have  been  contemplated  by 
automobile  manufacturers  of  heavy  slow-speed  trucks  as  substitutes 
for  the  costly  and  short-lived  rubber  tires.  It  is  a  noteworthy  obser- 
vation that  almost  without  exception  the  solid  rubber  tires  which  show 
the  lowest  traction  coefficients  (below  40)  in  the  table  have  suffered 
the  greatest  damage  to  themselves  in  service  and  possessed  the 
shortest  lives.  The  results  of  the  tests  indicate  that  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  more  power  is  expended  by  pneumatic-tired  vehicles  than  those 
•equipped  with  solid  rubber  tires  on  good  macadam  and  asphalt  pave- 
ments, but  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  viewpoint  of  ultimate  economy, 
that  the  solid  tire  will  always  possess  such  an  apparent  advantage  over 
the  pneumatic  tire. 

If  we  assume  that  the  general  efficiency  of  the  gearing  in  a  gaso- 
line or  steam  vehicle  is  75  per  cent.,  and  that  the  tire  coefficient  is  45 
pounds  per  ton,  the  gross  value  of  A"  will  be  60  pounds  per  ton  with  a 
rating  of  the  motor  in  brake  horse-power.  This  is  probab'y  a  safe 
figure  for  city  pavements  of  asphalt,  macadam  and  Belgian  block.  On 
country  roads  this  value  of  A"  (60  pounds)  can  be  readily  increased 
two  and  more  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparisons  offered  by  the 
figures  quoted  for  clay,  sand  and  dirt  roads. 

As  it  is  the  desire  in  the  present  article  to  generalize  and  to  pro- 
duce a  table  of  the  horse-power  of  traction  for  convenient  approxima- 
tions and  comparisons,  the  value  of  A' in  Table  III  has  been  taken  at 
60  pounds  per  ton  as  a  figure  at  the  present  time  most  likely  to 
approximate  its  average  value  for  the  largest  number  of  vehicles 
operating  under  the  various  conditions  of  tires,  speeds  and  city 
pavements. 

By  substituting  in  the  general  formula  quoted  for  the  horse-power 
of  traction  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  instead  of  in  feet  per  minute, 
and  the  grade  in  per  cent,  for  sin  a,  the  formula  may  be  simplified  to 
the  following  expression  : 

H-P  =    WSK  +    ws  G  X  2° 
375       ~-  375 

in  which  W=-  total  weight  of  the  vehicle  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 
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j3  =  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

A"=  total  resistances  to  motion  of  vehicle  in  pounds  per  ton. 
G  =  per  cent,  of  the  grade  in  numerals. 
In  the  table  the  tractive  horse-powers  per  ton  have  been  calcu- 
lated for  both  levels  and  grades  with  A"  at  60  pounds  per  ton.  The 
results  are  tabulated  in  the  two  parts  into  which  the  table  naturally 
divides  itself :  The  horse-power  to  propel  one  ton  on  the  level  at  the 
speeds  given  being  found  in  the  column  headed  "H.-P.  per  ton  on 
level  K=  60  "  ;  and  the  corresponding  additional  and  invariable  horse- 
power per  ton  on  grades,  irrespective  of  whatever  power  may  have 
been  required  to  propel  the  vehicle  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
being  found  (in  the  lighter  figures)  in  their  respective  columns  headed 
by  the  per  cents,  of  the  grades.  The  lines  of  darker  figures  are  the 
total  horse-power  per  ton  required  to  propel  the  vehicle  over  the 
grades  with  K=  60,  and  were  obtained  in  each  case  by  adding  the 
horse-power  on  the  level  to  the  additional  horse-power  on  ihe  grades 
for  the  corresponding  speeds. 

To  illustrate  :  What  horse-power  will  be  required  to  propel  a  ve- 
hicle weighing  2  tons  on  a  6  per  cent,  grade  at  5  miles  per  hour?  The 
tabulated  horse-power  for  1  ton  on  the  level,  in  the  column  headed 
A^=6o,  at  5  miles  per  hour  is  .80,  which,  multiplied  by  2,  equals  1.6 
horse-power.  The  additio7ial  horse-power  per  ton  on  a  grade  of  6  per 
cent,  at  5  miles  per  hour  is  1.60,  which  multiplied  by  2  equals  3.2 
horse-power.  This  added  to  1.6  horse-power,  the  horse-power  on  the 
level,  gives  a  total  of  4.8  horse-power,  or  the  same  result  will  be  ob- 
tained directly  by  multiplying  by  2  the  tabulated  total  horse-power  for 
1  ton,  viz.,  2.40,  or  a  total  of  4.8  horse-power.  If  this  be  an  electric 
vehicle  the  power  demanded  of  the  battery  will  be  4.8x746=3580 
watts,  which  at  81  volts  will  mean  a  discharge  rate  of  over  44  am- 
peres. If  the  grade  is  ascended  at  8  miles  per  hour  what  current  will 
be  required?  Answer  :  3.41  x 2=6. 82hpx 746=5087  watts  at  80  volts 
=64  amperes. 

What  is  the  steepest  grade  that  a  vehicle  weighing  one  ton  and 
equipped  with  a  motor  rated  at  6  hoise-power  can  ascend  at  a  speed 
of  10  miles  per  hour?  By  inspecting  the  table  for  the  total  horse- 
power on  grades  at  10  miles  per  hour  we  find  that  5.86  horse-power 
is  the  nearest  approximation  to  6  horse-power,  and  that  this  corre- 
sponds to  a  grade  of  8  per  cent. 

If  the  limit  of  a  vehicle's  speed  on  the  level  is  18  miles  per  hour, 
at  what  speed  will  it  ascend  a  6  per  cent,  grade,  other  things  being 
equal  ?     Answer,  6  miles  per  hour. 
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TABLE  III.- THE  TRACTIVE  HORSE-POWER  OF  VEHICLES. 

Computed  by  W.  F.  D.  CRANE.  H.-E* 

W  n 
General  formula  :    HP  — (K  ±  20  G)  G  =  per  cent,  ot  grade. 

W= 

"Weight  in  tons  of  2000  lbs.    K  —  iesistance  to  traction  in  pounds  per 

ton.     n  —  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

Horse  Power 

HORSE-POWER  PER  TON    ON   GRADES 

Miles 
"per 
hour 

per  ton  ' 
on  level 

Tue  LIGHT  figures  are  tlie  ADDITIONAL  ami  invariable  H-P  per  tou  on  grades. 
The  HEAVY  figures  are  the  TOTAL  H-P  per  ton  on  grades  with  K  equals  60. 

#=io 

K=ix> 

W| 

.2% 

3%\    4% 

$%  |    b% 

7% 

•  8% 

9% 

10% 

11% 

11% 
.64 

1 

.026 

.053 

.106 

.16 

•213 

.266 

.32 

•373 

.426 

.48 

^33 

.586 

.16 

.213 

266 

.32 

.373 

.426 

.480 

.533 

.586 

.64 

693 

.746 

.80 

2 

.053 

.106 

•213 

•32 

.426 

•533 

.64 

.746 

•853 

.96 

1.06 

i-i73 

1.28 

32 

.426 

.533 

64 

.746 

.853 

.96 

1  06 

1  17 

1.28 

138 

1  49 

1.60 

} 

.080 

.160 

•32 

.48 

.640 

.800 

.96 

1.12 

1  28 

1.44 

1.60 

1.76 

1.92 

.48 

640 

.80 

.96 

112 

1. 28 

1  44 

160 

1.76 

I  92 

2.08 

2  24 

2.40 

4 

.106 

.213 

.426 

64 

•853 

1.06 

1.28 

1,49 

1  70 

1.92 

2.i3 

2  34 

2.56 

.64 

.853 

1.06 

1.28 

149 

1.70 

1  92 

2  13 

2.34 

256 

2.77 

2.98 

3.20 

s 

.133 

.266 

•533 

80 

1.06 

1-33 

1.60 

1  86 

213 

2.40 

266 

2.Q3 

3.20 

.80 

1.06 

133 

1.60 

1.86 

2.13 

2.40 

2.66 

293 

3.20 

346 

3.73 

4.00 

6 

.160 

•32 

.64 

•96 

1.28 

1.60 

1.92 

224 

2.56 

288 

3.20 

3-52 

3-84 

96 

1.28 

1  60 

192 

2.24 

2.56 

2.88 

.1.20 

3.52 

3.84 

4  16 

4.48 

4.80 

7 

.186 

•373 

.746 

1. 12 

1.49 

1.86 

2  24 

261 

298 

3  36 

3-73 

4.10 

4.48 

1.12 

1  49 

186 

2.24 

2-61 

2.98 

3.36 

J.73 

4. 10 

4  48 

4  85 

5.22 

5.60 

g 

•213 

.426 

■853 

1.28 

1.70 

2.13 

2.56 

2.98 

341 

3.84 

4  26 

4.69 

5  12 

128 

1  70 

2.13 

2  56 

2  98 

3.41 

3.84 

426 

4  69 

512 

554 

5.97 

6.40 

9 

.240 

.48 

.96 

1.44 

1.92 

2.40 

2.88 

3-36 

3«4 

432 

480 

5.28 

5.76 

1  44 

192 

2.40 

2.88 

3.36 

3. 84 

4.32 

4.80 

528 

5.76 

6.24 

672 

7.20 

10 

.266 

•533 

1.06 

1.60 

213 

2.66 

320 

3-73 

4.26 

4  80 

5-33 

5.86 

6.40 

160 

213 

2.66 

320 

3.73 

4.26 

480 

5.33 

5  86 

640 

6.93 

746 

8.00 

11 

•293 

.S86 

1.17 

1  76 

2  34 

2-93 

3-52 

4  10 

4.69 

5  28 

5S6 

6.45 

7.04 

1  76 

234 

2.93 

3.52 

4  10 

469 

5.28 

5  86 

645 

7.04 

762 

8  21 

8  80 

12 

.320 

.64 

1.28 

1  92 

2.56 

3-20 

384 

4  48 

5.12 

576 

6. 40 

7.04 

7. 68 

192 

2.56 

3.20 

3.84 

4.48 

5. 12 

5.76 

640 

7.04 

7.68 

8.32 

8.96 

9.60 

13 

.346 

.693 

1.38 

208 

2  77 

3.46 

4.16 

4-85 

5  54 

624 

6.93 

7.62 

8.32 

2.08 

277 

3  46 

4  16 

4  85 

5.54 

624 

693 

762 

8  32 

9  01 

9.70 

1040 

14 

.373 

.746 

1.49 

2.24 

298 

3-73 

4.48 

5.22 

5  97 

6.72 

7.46 

8.21 

8.96 

15 

.400 

2  24 

2  98 

.800 

3.73 

1.60 

4.48 

2.40 

522 

3-20 

5  97 

4.00 

6.72 

4;8o 

7.46 

5-6o 

8. 21 

6  40 

8.96 

7  20 

970 

10  45 

II  20 

Wind  Resistances 
per  sq.  foot. 

2.40 

3  20 

4.00 

4.80 

5.60 

6.40 

7.20 

8.00 

8  80 

960 

16 

.426 

.853 

1.70 

256 

3.41 

4.26 

5  12 

5-97 

6.82 

768 

2. 56 

3.41 

426 

5.12 

5.97 

6.82 

7.68 

8  53 

938 

10.24 

P  =  .005  V2 

17 

.453 

.906 

1.81 

2.72 

3  62 

4.51 

5-44 

6.34 

7  25 

8  16 

V  =  miles  per 

2.72 

3  62 

453 

5.44 

6.34 

7.25 

8  16 

9  06 

997 

10  88 
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Everything  of  permanent  value  published  in  the  technical  press  of 
the  world  devoted  to  any  branch  of  automobile  industry  will  be  found 
indexed  in  this  department.  Whenever  it  is  possible  a  descriptive  sum- 
mary indicating  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  leading  articles  of  cur- 
rent automobile  literature  will  be  given,  with  the  titles  and  dates  of  the 
publications. 

Illustrated  articles  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


Aluminum  Alloys  in  Motor  Car  Build- 
ing, The  Uses  of — 

An  argument  for  the  more  exten- 
sive use  of  the  metal  in  automobiles. 
"Autocar,"  June  22,  1901. 

*  Autocar,  A  Lady's— 

A  very  neat  carriage.  The  ma- 
chine in  question  has  been  driven 
many  hundreds  of  miles  by  its  own- 
er, a  lady,  and  never  has  it  been 
found  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
anyone  to  help  her  on  the  road.  Back 
seat  is  detachable.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  June  29,  1901. 

^Batteries,  Their  Use  and  Abuse,  Stor- 
age— 

By  Alexander  Lodyguine.  This 
series  of  articles  which  has  been 
running  for  some  time  past  ought  to 
prove  of  value  to  all  users  of  electric 
carriages.  The  author  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  the  electrical 
engineering  field.  '  'M otor  Review, ' ' 
New  York,  July  4,  1901. 

^Bicycle,  The  Marsh  Motor— 

This  machine  has  motor  placed 
between  central  part  of  frame  as  is 
usual.  The  driving  of  rear  wheel  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  sprocket 
chain.  "La  Locomotion  Automo- 
bile," Paris,  June  27,  1901. 

^Burner,  The  Clarkson— 

Detailed  account  of  a  200  horse- 
power burner.  The  same  principle, 
however,  is  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  smaller  burners  for 
steam  carriages.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  June  22,  1901. 
*Car,  The  Wilson  and  Pilcher  Petrol— 

This  is  a  well  designed  carriage. 
The  motor  has  four  cylinders,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  crank  chamber. 
The  car  is  strongly  built.  Plain 
bearings  are  used  throughout,  ex- 
cept for  a  roller  bearing"  fitted  be- 


tween the  driving  bevel  wheel  and 
the  second  change  gear. "Autocar," 
London,  June  29,  1901. 
*Car,  World's  Record  by  an  English — 
By  Harry  J.  Swindley.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  a  high-speed 
trial  of  a  50  horse-power  Napier. 
"  The  Autocar,"  June  29,  1901. 

^'Carbureter,  A  Simple — 

An  exceedingly  simple  device,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  C.  Binks.  "The 
Autocar,"  London,  June  22,  1901. 

Course,  The  Paris-Berlin — 

By  Dr.  E.  E.  Lehwess.  A  very 
interesting  article  dealing  with  the 
condition  of  roads  over  which  this 
great  event  was  raced.  "The  Auto- 
car," London,  June  22,  1901. 

*Fire  Engine,  A  Motor — 

This  engine  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Chas.  T.  Crowden.  A  speed  of  14 
miles  per  hour  is  claimed  for  it  and 
it  is  able  easily  to  climb  all  the  hills 
in  the  vicinity  where  it  is  to  give 
service.  "  The  Autocar,"  London, 
June  29,  1901. 

xMotor  and  Gear,  A  Simple — 

This  machine  is  the  product  of 
Messrs.  Crampin,  Scott  &  Co.  A 
very  compact  arrangement  free  from 
complications.  "The  Autocar," 
London,  June  22,  1901. 

^Paris-Berlin  Race,  The— 

A  very  full  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  recent  great  race.  "The 
Motor  Car  Journal,"  London,  Satur- 
day, June  29,  1901. 

x"Race,  Impressions    of    the   Paris-Bor- 
deaux— 

By  H.  O.  Duncan.  A  very  inter- 
estingly written  account  supple- 
mented by  numerous  illustrations. 
"The  Autocar,"  London,  June  15, 
1 901. 
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.Are  now  prepared  to  make  immediate  delivery  of  their  12  horse-povjer  vehicles. 


Agents  are  "wanted  in  Neiv  York,  Chicago 
and  Baltimore  for  this  season.     :    ;    : 


J* 


Searchmont  Vehicles 

are  fully  guaranteed. 


The  about  12  horse-power  Searchmont  vehicle  made  the  trio  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 
via  Lancaster  and  Gettysburg,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Running  time,  18  hours.  Dis- 
tance covered,  182  miles.  Ten  hours  continuous  climbing  over  mountains.  The  trip  vjas  abso- 
lutely successful,  the  voagon  arriving  in  fine  condition.  The  Searchmont  -was  ihe  first  automobile 
to  succeed  in  completing  this  trip,  though  many  have  attempted  it.  ■ 


SEARCHMONT  MOTOR 

1236  Orkney  Street, 


COMPANY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Madame  Lockert's  Tour 

AUTOMOBILING  in  France  is  engaged  in  by  women  in  a  much 
more  free  and  off-hand  way  than  has  so  far  been  the  case  in 
America,  and  the  subjoined  letter  to  the  Automobile  Maga- 
zine from  Madame  Juliette  Lockert,  that  celebrated  Parisian  enthusi- 
ast, shows  how  conversant  with  the  subject  she  is  and  it  also  shows 
that  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  terrors  of  touring  in  a  horseless  vehicle. 
The  letter  relates  to  the  tourist  run  starting  from  Paris  and  continuing 
through  Germany  to  Berlin,  the  machine  used  being  an  8  horse-power 
gasoline  victoria,  called  the  Richard  IV.  and  displayed  in  the  accom- 
panying picture.  To  those  reading  the  subjoined  narrative  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  comment  upon  the  superior  quality  of  intelligence 
and  courage  with  which  the  correspondent  is  so  unusually  equipped, 
as  manifested  by  the  brave  run  she  so  nearly  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  strenuous  difficulties  and  lack  of  requisite  assistance  at  the  stages. 
Madame  Lockert  left  Paris  June  22  and  the  coach  being  somewhat 
heavy  for  the  motor  power,  as  she  thought,  she  went  slowly,  and 
was  thus  permitted  to  admire  the  scenery.  Her  letter  continues  : 
The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine.  One  of  my  daughters  was 
seated  beside  the  chauffeur  and  the  other  by  my  side  in  the  victoria  ; 
just  after  passing  the  control  we  had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  two 
punctures  successively  and  were  then  well  under  way  again  when,  47 
kilometers  (29^  miles)  from  Paris,  at  Chapelle  stir  Crecy,  we  found 
ourselves  approaching  a  most  difficult  grade  (probably  10  %).  As  I 
have  already  stated  in  the  beginning,  our  carriage  was  overweighted,  the 
burden  being  about  1,600  kilos;  nevertheless  our  brave  8-horse  machine 
started  out  courageously,  but  half-way  up  the  declivity   it  stops  :  the 
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chauffeur  applies  the  brake,  but  it  takes  no  effect  on  the  dry,  solidified 
soil,  and  behold  our  Richard  IV.  backing  down  toward  Paris  in  spite 
of  our  efforts.  Briere  de  chez  Cottereau  was  just  coming  up  behind 
us  but  turned  quickly  aside  into  a  cross  road,  and  we  were  continuing 
to  slide  downward  unchecked  when,  happily,  a  wall  rising  at  the  left, 
our  chauffeur  tacked  towards  it  abruptly,  and  we  became  wedged 
against  it.  We  alighted,  looked  about  and  found  the  brake  bent  back. 
Total,  one  hour  and  a  half's  work  in  the  blazing  sun  for  our  chauffeur 
and  the  same  time  of  delay  for  us.  Moreover,  in  this  inhospitable 
country,  I  was  refused  a  glass  of  water  for  my  chauffeur,  being  told 
there  was  none  in  the  village. 

Annoyed  at  this  delay,  but  not  discouraged,  I  resumed  my  course 
and  at  Chauffry  we  breakfasted,  68  kilometers  (42^  miles)  from  Paris, 
during  which  time  they  repaired  the  clutch  and,  save  a  few  pneumatic 
accidents,  our  trip  was  very  uneventful  as  far  as  Reims.  At  this  place 
I  cannot  recommend  their  great  Commerce  hotel,  for  they  fleece  the  un- 
fortunate chauffeurs.  On  Sunday,  the  23d,  having  admired  the  wonder- 
ful cathedral  at  Reims,  we  continued  our  route  and  after  a  monotonous 
stretch,  as  much  through  the  dusty  country  as  through  Ardennes,  we 
arrived  within  4  kilometers  (2^  miles)  of  Longwy,  where  our  carbureter 
sawT  fit  to  break  in  two.  We  were  far  from  any  village  but,  fortunately, 
a  gentleman  happened  along  at  the  moment  in  a  small  DeDion  motor. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  from  those  parts,  took  my  chauffeur  with  him 
to  the  smithy  and  the  necessary  repairs  cost  us  two  hours  and  ahalf  more: 
finally,  on  departing,  we  were  again  punctured  and  lost  another  half- 
hour  ;  and  so  we  were  the  last  to  arrive  at  Longwy,  if  you  please  ;  but 
gaining  Longwy  heights  we  saw  spread  beneath  us  a  magnificent  pan- 
oramic scene.  At  the  left  Longwy- Bas  rises  in  terraces  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, while  at  the  right  forests  of  pine  and  other  growths  descend 
by  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  basin  of  a  large  valley  ;  the  decline 
is  rough  but  extremely  picturesque  and  our  brave  8-horser  rolls  rapidly 
and  smoothly  along,  while  the  report  of  a  cannon  announces  our  ar- 
rival and  four  rifle  shots  the  number  of  voyagers  in  the  vehicle. 

At  Montmedy  we  were  the  recipients  of  a  bouquet  and  many 
good  wishes  ;  at  Longwy  much  enthusiasm,  champagne  and  a  delicious 
collation  awaited  us  ;  our  carriage  with  its  unusual  occupants,  a  woman 
and  two  children,  accompanied  only  by  a  chauffeur,  excited  much 
admiration  and  cries  of  ' '  bravo  ladies,  courage  ladies,  bon  voyage, 
mesdames"  began  to  greet  our  ears. 

From  Longwy  to  Luxembourg  the  landscape  is  possibly  some- 
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what  unchanging,  but  the  good  Luxembourgites  extended  us  such  a 
cordial  reception,  consisting  of  floral  gifts  tied  with  tri-colored  ribbons, 
accompanied  by  enthusiastic  vivas,  that  the  time  was  only  too  short 
in  which  to  sufficiently  thank  those  who  thus  cheered  us.  Some 
punctures  prevented  us  from  a  timely  arrival  at  the  Luxembourg  con- 
trol, more  especially  as  the  Richard  house  having  neglected  to  send  a 
mechanic  to  any  of  the  stages,  our  chauffeur  was  obliged,  unaided,  to 
repair,  lubricate  and  clean  the  motor,  which  prevented  him  from  retir- 
ing before  i  a.  m.  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  departure  at  5 130  Mon- 


Madame  Lockert  in  Richard  IV. 


day,  the  morning  of  our  arrival  at  Coblence.  There  the  run  was  extreme- 
ly interesting.  For  50  kilometers  (31  miles)  we  bordered  the  banks  of 
the  Moselle  followed  by  enthusiastic  acclamations.  At  the  left  were  huge 
masses  of  rocks,  some  of  which  rose  to  a  height  of  160  meters.  In 
every  depression  might  be  seen  grape-vines,  planted  almost  verticallv, 
around  which  the  soil  was  held  in  place  by  rock-fragments.  From 
this  locality  comes  the  famous  Moselle  wine  so  universally  renowned. 
At  the  right  flowed  the  river  Moselle,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  rose  similar  rocky  sides.  The  Moselle  is  so  clear  that  the 
sandy  bottom  is  distinctly  visible.     The  road  was  very  even   and  we 
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made  good  speed.  On  the  way  we  met  the  chauffeur  Kolb-Bernard 
whose  carriage  was  broken. 

Having  extended  him  some  assistance  we  resumed  our  course 
admiring  the  landscape  as  we  traveled. 

Sometimes  the  Moselle  widened  out  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  the 
mountains  seeming  to  hem  in  this  lake  while  the  speeding  carriage 
appeared  ever  on  the  point  of  having  its  way  barred  just  as  a  rocky 
defile  opened  a  pathway  for  it,  and  after  these  abrupt  turns  a  straight 
route  followed,  as  the  Moselle  returning  to  its  normal  placidity  flowed 
gently  at  our  feet.  We  were  obliged  to  cross  this  river  in  a  ferry-boat 
which  resulted  in  a  bit  of  amusement,  for  once  on  terra-nrma,  our 
motor  bravely  climbed  the  short  steep  to  regain  the  route,  while  many 
of  our  competitors  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  horses  to  do  this. 

Within  20  kilometers  (12^  miles)  of  Coblence  we  gave  some  of 
our  spirit  to  a  competitor  and  10  kilometers  further  on,  our  carbureter 
commencing  to  leak  a  little,  we  ourselves  were  in  need,  and  as  the 
Baroness  de  Zuylen's  carriage,  which  had  received  a  severe  battering, 
came  along  just  then  we  were  enabled  to  borrow  from  her  but  only 
sufficient  to  proceed  some  kilometers,  for  our  carbureter  was  leak- 
ing worse  and  worse. 

At  6  kilometers  {zY\  miles)  from  Coblence  another  delay,  still  from 
lack  of  spirit.  I  went  on  ahead  and  met  an  amiable  German  from  GUIs, 
Doctor  Kaeufer,  who  very  graciously  went  in  search  of  some  spirit  for 
which  he  refused  recompense.  At  length  we  again  moved  on  and 
traversed  500  meters,  for  our  carbureter,  only  hall  repaired  the  previ- 
ous evening,  again  broke.  Dr.  Kaeufer,  who  was  following  us  with 
his  Benz,  then  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  carriage  as  far  as 
Coblence,  to  find  some  repairer  or  mechanic  of  the  Richard  firm. 
Finding  none,  I  returned  with  the  Doctor  and  arranged  for  accom- 
modating the  motor  in  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  at  Mozelweiss.  After 
dining  I  returned  to  Coblence  and  saw  Mr.  Richard,  who,  not  having 
brought  any  workmen  with  him,  recommended  me  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible, but  said  he  could  not  give  me  any  aid.  No  longer  able  to  rely 
upon  anyone  for  help  I  returned  to  Mozelweiss  at  midnight. 

There  I  found  my  chauffeur,  who  slept  with  his  fists  clenched, 
and  I,  with  my  daughters,  rested  until  6  in  the  morning,  when  I  took 
the  necessary  steps  towards  having  the  motor  repaired  by  some 
German  workman,  and  at  5  in  the  evening  we  were  enabled  to  go  for- 
ward. We  followed  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  where  the  scenery  is  very 
fine  ;  it  rolls  grandly  along  dotted  with  little  isles  upon  which  ruins  of 
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immense  chateaus  still  give  semblance  to  cleaving  its  banks.  Less 
vineyards  are  here  than  at  Moselle,  but  a  greater  sweep  of  horizon 
and  broad  fields  whose  rich  crops  unfold  beneath  our  feet. 

The  carriage  moved  along  satisfactorily,  some  few  pneumatic  acci- 
dents alone  retarding  us.  Wishing  to  profit  by  the  remaining  hours  of 
daylight  I  decided  about  9  that  we  would  still  proceed  a  matter  of 
15  kilometers  (g}i  miles),  in  order  to  reach  Mayence.  Having  a  short 
stretch  of  forest  to  cross  we  took  the  wrong  road  and  found  ourselves 
sliding  about  in  a  bog.  Fortunately  my  eldest  daughter  spied  a  be- 
lated countryman  in  the  forest,  and,  alighting,  managed  with  much 
difficulty,  since  she  does  not  speak  German,  to  make  out  that  our  cor- 
rect route  was  at  a  right  angle  to  that  which  we  had  taken  and  that  there 
were  still  5  kilometers  (3  miles)  to  traverse  before  reaching  Mayence, 
and  at  this  particular  moment  our  expectation  of  arriving  dwindled  to 
a  mere  shadow  ;  but  hearing  an  automobile  approach  we  hastened  to 
gain  the  right  road,  for  it  was  evidently  traveling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  ourselves  ;  then  our  chauffeur,  finding  there  was  nearly  a  four- 
hour  journey  ahead  of  us,  asked  the  owner  of  the  24  horse-power 
machine,  whom  we  had  ovei  taken  on  the  direct  route,  to  convey  me 
with  my  two  little  ones  as  far  as  Mayence,  declaring  he  would  pass 
the  night  there,  and,  at  daylight,  come  on.  But  the  gentleman,  a 
Frenchman,  refused  this  request,  and  we  were  forced  to  spend  the 
night  under  the  stars. 

Not  without  trying  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  trying  situation, 
however,  for  hearing  sounds  of  music  from  a  merry-go-round  (the  air 
being  la  fille  de  Mme.  Angot),  I  took  my  youngest  daughter  and  walk- 
ed 2  kilometers  (i}(  miles)  further  in  the  forest,  always  expecting  to 
reach  the  spot  from  whence  the  music  proceeded.  A  mistaken  idea, 
for  the  music  ever  receded  as  I  advanced,  and  I  learned,  on  arriving 
at  Mayence  the  following  day,  that  it  was  11  kilometers  (7  miles) 
distant,  the  sound  having  followed  the  stream  to  reach  us.  I  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  carriage,  and  as,  luckily,  I  had  brought  along- 
some  canned  food  I  was  thus  equipped  to  offer  my  children  and 
the  chauffeur  a  repast  consisting  of  three  courses  : 

1  st  course  :  Cabbage  on  sweet  wafers. 

2d  course  :  Truffled  goose-liver  on  sweet  wafers. 

3d  course  :  Sweet  wafers,  unaccompanied. 

Giving  the  chauffeur  a  glass  of  rum,  I  raised  the  bonnet  of  the 
victoria  and  wrapped  my  girls  in  our  cloaks,  while  the  chauffeur  rolled 
himself  up  in   my  dust-robe  and  the  waterproof  and   retired  on   the 
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splash-board.  I  climbed  into  the  carriage  beside  my  children,  after 
having  lighted  the  lamps  and  placed  one  at  the  front  and  the  other  at 
the  rear  ;  then  at  midnight  we  went  to  sleep,  or  tried  to.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  I  heard  my  chauffeur  shivering,  so  I  made  him  rise, 
walk  about,  and  drink  some  more  rum,  and  then  ordered  him  to  take 
my  place  in  the  victoria,  considering  that  the  man  who  had  worked  so 
hard  during  all  the  day  was  entitled  to  a  few  hours  warm  sleep.  At 
4:30  our  chauffeur  rose,  and  as  I  fortunately  had  an  alcohol  lamp 
and  bottle  of  water,  by  means  of  these  a  hot  rum-toddy  was  concocted 
that  refreshed  us  somewhat. 

At  7  we  started,  passing  Mayence,  then  Frankfort,  but  a  series  of 
punctures  hindered  us  again.  Finally  we  breakfasted  at  Dorfinghem, 
then  flattened  out  a  small  bow-wow  on  the  way,  and,  with  many  more 
punctures,  finished  our  run  among  the  Russian  mountains  that  lead  to 
Marsback,  where  we  were  able  to  rest  over  night,  leaving  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, stopping  at  Rasdorf  to  repair  a  puncture  and  breakfast,  then  on  to 
Vacha  845  kilometers  (526  miles)  from  Paris,  where  we  arrived  Thurs- 
day evening  with  a  broken  cylinder  head,  a  single  expert  chauffeur,  and 
no  possibility  of  having  the  necessaries  for  repairs  sent  on  from  Paris. 
So,  to  our  great  regret,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  our  beautiful 
Richard  IV,  the  photograph  of  which  I  send  you — taken  en-route — 
conveying  it  to  Paris  by  rail  and  returning  there  disconsolate  of  heart. 

However,  we  are  counting  confidently  on  the  next  tourist  runs, 
and,  certainly,  my  daughters  and  myself  will  be  among  the  first  to 
register  for  the  start,  and  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this  class  of 
touring  to  all  those  who  love  to  view  the  landscape.  The  route 
proved  a  perpetual  enchantment  without  producing  weariness  ;  our 
carriage  was  so  well  balanced  that  we  felt  no  jar. 

It  is  the  locomotion  of  the  future,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish 
long  runs  and  arrive  at  a  fixed  time-limit,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  same  conveniences  that  would  be  requisite  for  horses  when 
used  for  traveling  purposes,  at  the  different  stages  along  the  route  : 
grooms  to  curry,  rub  down  and  feed  the  creatures,  etc.,  etc.,  while 
your  driver  rests  ;  and  it  is  this  essential  service  which  Mr.  Richard 
neglected  to  furnish  ;  neither  did  I  spare  him  my  reproaches  for  this 
oversight  on  returning  to  France.  My  motor  was  excellent,  my 
carriage,  though  somewhat  over-weighted,  traveled  well,  but  having  a 
single  chauffeur,  Roche,  to  perform  all  duties  was,  indeed,  insufficient. 

I  present  the  greetings  and  compliments  of  the  owner,  driver  and 
chauffeur  to  the  readers  of  the  Automobile  Magazine. 
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P.  S. — Out  of  six  vehicles  which  went  out  from  Richard  Brothers' 
establishment,  four  arrived  in  very  good  condition  ;  one  was  broken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  through  the  fault  of  the  driver,  and  mine  was 
unable  to  complete  the  run  because  I  had  but  one  man  along,  and 
these  gentlemen  had  neglected  to  send  a  mechanic  to  the  stages  to 
attend  to  repairs. 


Horns  and  Bells  Encourage  Speed 

COUNT  de  Dion,  in  speaking  of  the  speed  question,  says  that  as 
far  back  as  18  years  ago  he  traveled  at  the  rate  of  35  miles 
an  hour  on  a  steam  tricycle.  At  the  same  time  he  is  quite 
with  the  Government  on  the  question  of  regulating  the  speed  of 
motor  cars  on  the  road.  He  thinks  that  any  special  form  of  signal, 
such  as  a  horn  or  bell,  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  driver 
should  be  compelled  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  just  as  would  the 
driver  of  any  other  vehicle.  The  numbering  of  cars  would  open  the 
door  to  practical  jokes.  It  is  all  right  in  theorv,  but  not  in  practice. 
If,  however,  it  is  decided  to  number  cars,  he  thinks  the  speed  should 
be  increased  to  25  miles  an  hour  instead  of  18.  A  motor  car  can  pull 
up  more  quickly  at  a  speed  of  25  miles  than  a  fast  trotter  at  13. 
Moreover,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  fast  pace  is  less  dangerous  than 
a  slow  one. 

Another  motorist,  Mons.  Houret,  who  managed  the  tourist  class 
in  the  Paris-Berlin  race,  thinks  that  any  car  able  to  do  over  18  miles 
an  hour  should  be  numbered,  but  none  others,  and  he  also  holds  the 
opinion  that  these  cars  should  be  allowed  to  travel  fast.  He  is  in 
favor  of  severe  punishment  in  the  shape  of  imprisonment,  fines,  etc. , 
in  the  case  of  carelessness.  Messrs.  Charron  and  Girardot  think  that 
numbers  would  be  ineffective,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  a 
false  one.  In  their  opinion,  a  horn  should  not  be  allowed  in  a  town  ; 
in  fact,  the  best  way  to  suppress  high  speed  would  be  to  do  away 
with  horn  and  bell. 


Automobiles  in  the  Glasgow  International 
Exposition 

By  A.   F.   SINCLAIR 

THE  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  since  sending  his  last  casual 
notes  regarding  the  Albion  Motor  Car  of  inspecting  it  and  of 
securing  particulars  of    its    construction.      It  is   driven  by  a 
petrol,  two-cylindered,  horizontally-balanced  motor,  which  develops  7 


The  Albion 

brake  horse-power  when  running  at  maximum  speed.  The  ignition  is 
electric,  obtained  from  a  magneto  generator.  The  power  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of  a  central  driving  chain,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  a  variable  expansion  gear  it  can  be  regulated  from  a 
snail  pace  to  its  greatest  speed.  It  is  fitted  with  two  powerful  brakes,, 
acting  independently,  which  are  effective  in  controlling  either  forward 
or  backward  movements.  It  runs  on  wooden  artillery  pattern  wheels, 
fitted  with  solid  tires.  Altogether,  the  car  is  strongly  built  and  has 
the  appearance  of  being  intended  for  use. 

The  automobile  exhibit  expands.      Lately  its  extent  doubled,  or 
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in  other  words  the  machines  increased  in  number  from  three  to  six. 
Messrs.  Stirling,  of  Hamilton,  threw  themselves  into  the  breach,  as  it 
were,  to  justify  the  "international"  portion  of  the  show's  title  and 
exhibit  in  addition  to  two  machines  of  their  own  build,  a  neat  and 
serviceable  looking  Panhard.  This  machine  is  driven  by  a  petrol 
motor  of  De  Dion  type  of  4^  horse-power,  which  is  provided  with  a 
governor,  a  rotary  circulating  pump,  a  radiator  and  electric  ignition. 
By  means  of  spur  gearing  three  speeds — 6,  12  and  18  miles  and  slow 
reverse  are  obtained.      It  is  fitted  with  band  and  side  lever  tire  brakes. 


The  Stirling 


The  wheels  are  wooden,  of  artillery  pattern,  with  Dunlop  motor 
pneumatic  tires.  Messrs.  Stirling  are  said  to  be  pushing  the  sale 
of  this  machine  in  preference  to  those  of  their  own  make,  as  they 
are  unable  to  supply  the  latter  in  reasonable  time,  their  orders  in  hand 
being  sufficient  to  keep  them  employed  well  into  September. 

If  the  show  goes  on  increasing  in  leaps  and  bounds  as  it  has  been 
doing  recently,  we  shall  have  quite  an  extensive  collection  of  automo- 
biles by  the  time  the  automobile  club  trials  and  races  come  off  early  in 
September. 


Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls'  Experience  in  the 
Paris-Berlin  Race 

HON.  C.  S.  ROLLS,  of  England,  who  became  conspicuous  in 
automobile  circles,  by  making  the  best  showing  in  the  English 
1,000-mile  trial  of  1900,  had  a  succession  of  accidents  while 
competing  in  the  Paris- Berlin  race  that  shows  there  are  times  when 
well  made  cars  and  expert  drivers  meet  with  commonplace  vicissitudes. 
Mr.  Rolls,  by  the  subjoined  account,  taken  from  the  Motor  Car  Jour- 
nal, had  accidents  that  are  associated  with  novices  as  well  as  more  ex- 
perienced autoists,  the  chief  trouble  being  the  newness  of  the  car  : 

' '  The  Mors  car  which  Mr.  Rolls  drove  was  only  properly  finished 
at  1 1  p.  m.  the  night  before  the  start,  which  barely  gave  him  and  his 
fidus  Achates,  Mr.  Claud  Crompton,  who  accompanied  him  as  amateur 
mechanic,  time  to  get  up  to  Champigny  and  find  their  place  at  the 
point  of  departure.  He  and  Mr.  Crompton  could  scarcely  tear  them- 
selves away  to  get  an  hour's  sleep  in  a  hay  loft.  Duly  awakened  at 
3:15,  they  clambered  down  the  ladder,  mounted  their  car,  moved  into 
line,  and  awaited  the  start. 

"  Soon  after  leaving  the  first  control,  they  struck  some  ideal  strips 
of  road  and  passed  some  five  or  six  cars  in  the  first  few  miles.  Before 
very  long,  however,  they  heard  a  cylinder  missing.  Without  slowing 
down,  Mr.  Crompton  changed  the  coils,  but  to  no  effect.  He  then 
took  out  and  replaced  the  inflammateur  on  the  cylinder,  a  difficult 
feat  en  plein  vztesse,  and  giving  him,  as  he  said,  '  700  shocks  a  minute 
to  stimulate  him.'  Being  still  unable,  however,  to  get  the  fourth  cyl- 
inder to  work  they  decided  to  continue  on  three  to  the  next  control. 
Two  or  three  cars  had  meanwhile  passed  them,  and  when  they  reached 
Montmirail  another  35  minutes  was  lost  in  the  control  while  the  Mors 
men  took  out  the  induction  valve,  sparking  maker,  carbureter,  etc., 
only  to  find  that  an  exhaust  spring  had  jumped  out.  This  was  most 
annoying,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Rolls  had  looked  for, 
but  the  hook  of  the  spring  had  become  displaced  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  latter  appeared  to  be  perfectly  in  its  place,  and  the  valve 
seemed  to  be  working  up  and  down  all  right.  This  was  rectified  in 
one  minute,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

' '  From  that   time  onwards,  however,  the  car  ran  in  a  most  won- 
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derful  way,  and  caught  up  many  others.  No  punctures  occurred, 
though  a  number  of  times  it  was  necessary  to  stop  to  extract  nails  felt 
in  the  tires  whilst  traveling.  The  exhaust  spring  also  jumped  out 
again  twice.  The  car  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  excellent  time,  and 
had  done  so  well  that  it  looked  like  securing  a  good  position.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  exceeding  ill  fortune  awaited  them.  They 
encountered  many  miles  of  atrocious  pave,  and  over  this,  being  de- 
termined to  save  his  car,  Mr.  Rolls  drove  very  quietly,  and  allowed 
several  slower  ones  to  pass. 

■ '  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  a  grave  state  of  things  was 
discovered  on  entering  Cologne.  One  of  the  iron  brackets  supporting 
the  water  tank,  having  a  flaw  at  the  bolt  hole,  broke  off,  and  allowed 
the  tank  to  drop  on  to  the  back  axle,  the  effect  being  to  batter  a  num- 
ber of  holes  in  the  tank  and  loosen  the  seams.  This,  as  Mr.  Rolls 
says,  was  a  heart-rending  situation,  as  they  had  apparently  got  up  to 
somewhere  about  seventh  place,  according  to  classification.  He  felt 
like  giving  up  the  race,  as  the  tank  seemed  irreparable,  but  Crompton, 
resembling  his  father,  Colonel  Crompton,  R.  E. ,  in  knowing  no  diffi- 
culty, determined  to  make  a  shot  at  repairing.  First  of  all,  they  took 
off  the  back  of  the  car,  opened  up  the  manhole  of  the  tank,  and,  with 
great  difficulty,  stopped  up  the  holes  with  grease  and  canvas  from  the 
inside,  by  means  of  which  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  lower  part  of 
the  tank  to  hold  water  with  only  a  slight  leaking. 

' '  They  then  procured  some  strong  iron  wire  and  bound  the  tank 
up  to  bits  of  wood  projecting  from  the  frame  and  attached  it  as  best 
they  could,  and  after  this  made  up  their  minds  to  crawl  into  Dussel- 
dorf,  the  next  control,  where  a  Mors  depot  was  established.  The  men 
there,  however,  practically  refused  to  help  with  the  tank,  saying  that 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  and  recommending  Messrs.  Rolls  and 
Crompton  to  relinquish  the  race  and  wait  for  a  new  tank  from  Paris. 
Rather  than  do  this  they  plugged  steadily  along,  frequently  repairing 
the  interior  of  the  tank,  and  patching  it  up — an  unpleasant  job,  for 
now  and  then  it  would  suddenly  begin  to  lose  its  water  from  the  can- 
vas and  grease  shifting  inside.  Crompton  nobly  plunged  his  hand 
each  time  into  the  nearly  boiling  water  to  fill  up  the  holes  with  more 
grease,  in  the  hope  of  saving  enough  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
to  run  them  to  the  next  control. 

"  When  they  had  good  surfaces  they  could  go  at  full  speed,  but 
as  practically  the  whole  length  of  the  route  comprises  a  villainous 
road  with  frequent  caniveanx  and  level  crossings,  they  did  not  dare  to 
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go  beyond  the  third  speed,  and  generally  were  on  the  second.  They 
got  to  Hanover,  of  course,  very  late,  and  were  much  congratulated  by 
their  French  friends  who  had  seen  their  apparently  hopeless  breakdown 
at  Cologne,  and  were  much  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  the  car.  Having 
only  ij£  hour  allowed  for  repairs  at  Hanover,  nothing  could  be  done 
but  remake  the  wire  attachment  to  the  tank,  which  had  now  broken 
the  second  bracket,  leaving  all  the  strain  on  the  wire.  They  took  an 
extra  hour  out  of  their  running  time,  and  made  a  better  job  of  the 
attachment  than  on  the  previous  day,  although  the  Mors  men  again 
discouraged  them  from  attempting  to  run  to  Berlin  with  a  large  water- 
tank  which  leaked  everywhere,  and  was  only  suspended  by  a  few  bits 
of  wire  attached  to  thin  pieces  of  wood. 

' '  On  the  final  stage  of  the  journey,  besides  starting  very  late, 
they  had  three  punctures,  and  what  with  the  ceaseless  trouble  caused 
by  the  water-tank  and  the  dread  of  losing  it  over  the  rough  surface, 
they  were  very  thankful  when  Berlin  was  reached  five  hours  after  the 
first  arrival.  So  tired  were  they  that  during  the  three  following  days 
they  fell  asleep  at  all  times,  whether  at  meals,  in  a  cab,  or  at  the  opera, 
while  Mr.  Rolls  developed  a  new-found  propensity  of  talking  in  his 
sleep.  When  the  car  was  in  the  Exhibition,  the  repairs  due  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Crompton  were  the  cause  of  no  little  curiosity,  and 
the  members  of  the  Mors  firm  expressed  their  hearty  thanks  for  the 
trouble  and  determination  the  two  young  Englishmen  had  displayed. 

' '  Mr.  Rolls  considers  that  a  race  of  this  sort  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  luck,  given  equal  cars,  Fournier  having  better  luck  in  both 
his  races  than  anybody  else.  He  had  a  great  advantage,  moreover } 
in  being  an  early  starter,  and  so  avoiding  the  blinding  clouds  of  dust 
which  other  competitors  in  the  rear  had  to  face.  Having  got  up  from 
thirty-third  to  about  seventh  during  the  first  half  of  the  journey,  Mr. 
Rolls  was  told  that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  three  but  for 
the  tank,  as  two  or  three  competitors  who  were  in  front  when  the  acci- 
dent happened  never  got  through  at  all.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise, 
however,  that  after  having  spent  four  hours  stationary  on  the  road, 
and  run  the  4  20  miles  from  Cologne  to  Berlin  at  half  speed,  Mr.  Rolls 
learned  after  all  that  he  was  classed  eighteenth  out  of  no  starters. 

1 '  The  times  indicate  that  over  certain  stretches  of  the  road 
he  maintained  an  average  of  about  63  miles  an  hour,  and  occasionally 
did  the  third  fastest  times  between  controls.  Single  kilometers,  how- 
ever, were  clocked  in  32  seconds,  which  is  the  test  speed  the  Mors 
cars  have  to  attain  on  the  level  before  being  passed  by  the  makers. ' ' 


Women  in  Paris-Berlin  Race 

ONE  of  the  features  of  the  great  Paris- Berlin  speed  contest  was 
the  good  showing  so  many  women  made  in  it.  Some  of  these 
demonstrated  skill  and  pluck  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  records  made  by  men,  and  their  performances  also  prove  that  a 
racing  machine  is  sufficiently  tractable  to  be  safely  guided  over  750 
miles  by  feminine  hands.  Mme.  du  Gast  was  the  heroine  of  the  fast 
race,  being  the  first  competitor  of  her  sex  who  ever  entered  in  a  con- 
test of  the  kind.  The  Prince  de  Sagan  traveled  beside  her  in  her  blue 
car,  called  the  Valkyrie,  as  her  mechanician,  but  she  alone  drove 
throughout  the  journey.  That  she  was  by  no  means  a  tourist  in  dis- 
guise, but  a  racer  in  earnest,  is  shown  by  the  place  which  she  secured 
— nineteenth — and  her  time — 21  hours.  Her  voyage  was  without  inci- 
dent, save  for  the  inevitable  punctures,  and  was  rendered  pleasant  by 
demonstration  along  the  route  by  the  many  who  appreciated  her  per- 
formance. In  the  tourists'  section  there  were  whole  parties  of  women 
and  families  of  children.  Unfortunately,  the  car  driven  by  Mme. 
Lockert  and  her  two  daughters  broke  down  hopelessly  somewhere 
near  Gotha,  so  that  its  three  venturesome  occupants  had  to  relinquish 
their  journey.  But  many  other  representatives  of  the  fair  sex  success- 
fully reached  Berlin.  One  chauffeur  traveled  alone  with  his  wife,  who 
was  often  to  be  seen  on  the  road  actively  assisting  him  to  remedy  one 
or  other  of  those  breakdowns  which  must  happen  in  the  best  regu- 
lated motor  cars.  Another,  who  also  was  his  own  mechanician,  used 
to  be  helped  on  similar  occasions  by  his  wife  and  their  son,  a  boy  of 
10.  Baron  von  Zuylen's  party  of  six  included  women,  while  the 
Baroness  traveled  alone  with  her  mechanician  on  the  ill  fated  Snail, 
which  was  finally  smashed  by  a  careless  servant,  who  was  alone  in  the 
car  at  the  time  and  escaped  unhurt. 
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Automobiles  for  the  Majority 

WHILE  we  all  admire  the  mechanism,  power  and  capacity  for 
speed  possessed  by  the  large  machines,  such  as  the  Mors, 
Panhard,  Napier  and  similar  cars,  they  do  not  appeal  to  the 
average  user  nearly  as  much  as  the  smaller  machines.  It  is  necessary 
that  owners  of  these  larger  cars  employ  skilled  mechanics  to  keep 
them  in  order,  as  engines  of  their  power  have  entirely  too  many  parts 
for  the  average  user  to  look  after  carefufly,  even  if  he  is  enough  of  a 
mechanic  to  do  so.  This  places  it  on  the  par  with  the  keeping  of  a 
hostler  for  your  horses,  and  this  is,  of  course,  equally  necessary  where 
more  than  one  is  kept. 

A  man  of  moderate  means  wants  a  machine  that  he  can  look  after 
himself,  and  if  he  is  mechanically  inclined  the  repairing  may  prove 
something  of  a  relaxation  from  his  regular  business.  If  the  machine 
does  not  require  too  numerous  repairs  the  cost  of  operation  will  be 
moderate,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  source 
of  expense,  unless  it  is  being  used. 

The  majority  of  users  then  need  a  machine  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  ordinary  family  carriage  horse,  and  while  they  admire  the 
larger  and  more  elaborate  cars,  it  is  something  the  same  as  the  owner 
of  the  afore-mentioned  staid  family  carriage  horse  admires  the  horse 
that  can  win  the  famous  races. 

The  builders  who  turn  out  a  machine  best  suited  to  the  average 
user  will  find  a  constant  increase  in  his  market.  And  though  these 
machines  will  be  much  lower  in  price,  the  maker  will  probably  secure 
a  larger  net  return  than  builders  of  the  high-power  machines. 

One  of  the  annoying  features  of  automobiling  with  some  machines 
is  the  constant  loosening  of  the  small  bolts  and  parts,  which  in  many 
cases  could  be  avoided  by  careful  designing.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  machine  designing  in  general,  cannot  help  feeling  that  much  of 
this  work  on  automobiles  is  very  crudely  done.  One  new  machine 
that  we  know  of  lost  four  screws  out  of  the  driving  sprocket  during  a 
25-mile  run,  and  the  remainder  had  to  be  tightened  every  few  miles  in 
order  to  get  home.  A  little  careful  designing  would  obviate  this  en- 
tirely, and  the  lack  of  attention  to  these  little  details  does  much  to 
discourage  the  use  of  machines  generally. 
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Harlan  W.  Whipple's  Napier  and  Other 
Machines 

HARLAN  W.  WHIPPLE  left  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Thursday, 
August  i,  at  noon,  for  a  trip  over  the  road  to  Buffalo  as  laid 
out  by  the  Five-Hundred-Mile  Endurance  Test  Committee  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  He  was  in  his  "  Green  Dragon," 
a  new  16  horse-power  Napier  machine.  Martin  A.  Devitt,  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Devitt,  Tremble  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  W.  J.  Hitch- 
cock, of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  occupied  the  rear  seat.  Col.  Caleb  B. 
Wick,  of  Youngstown,  had  intended  leaving  New  York  with  the  party 
but  circumstances  prevented  him  doing  so,  but  he  joined  them  at 
Buffalo,  whence  the  trip  continued  to  Youngstown.  Alongside  of  Mr. 
Whipple,  who  is  at  the  wheel  in  the  accompanying  picture,  is  the 
owner's  mechanic,  who  in  addition  to  making  the  tour  pleasant  for  all 
concerned  by  always  having  the  vehicle  shipshape,  also  relieved  Mr. 
Whipple  much  of  the  time  at  the  wheel  during  times  when  conversa- 
tion with  his  guests  was  more  interesting  than  steering,  which  state  it 
is  necessary  to  say  mostly  predominated.  The  object  of  the  trip 
was  to  examine  the  course  and  check  places  and  notes  on  the  map 
as  made  by  Walter  H.  Stearns,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  go  over  the  route  and  record  features  and  places  of  interest 
and  importance  on  the  road.  Mr.  Whipple  took  his  time  on  the  jour- 
ney and  made  it  a  combined  gratuitous  tour  for  the  club  and  one  of 
recreation  for  himself. 

This  Napier  machine  is  the  first  one  seen  in  America.  In  color- 
ing it  differs  very  much  from  the  usual  foreign-built  automobiles.  It 
is  dark  green  with  no  brasswork  at  all  outside  of  its  lamps.  Its  levers 
and  metal  trimmings  are  nickel  finished  ;  but  there  is  so  little  of  this 
that  the  whole  effect  of  the  machine  is  quiet  and  subdued.  One 
noticeable  feature  is  its  apparent  chunkiness,  it  being  a  little  shorter 
appearing  than  the  French  automobiles  of  that  power.  It  really  is  not 
shorter,  for  its  wheel-base  is  6  feet  9  inches,  but  it  merely  looks  so 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  solid  build  and  its  short  tonneau.  The 
owner  admits  that  he  is  a  little  disappointed  regarding  the  foot  space 
of  the  rear  seats,  it  being  too  small  for  a  long  ride.  However,  he  says 
this  is  a  trivial  matter,  for  more  ample  proportions  can  be  put  there  at 
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any  time.  -Mr.  Whipple  also  thinks  that  the  wheel-base  is  too  short 
for  the  comfort  of  those  riding  behind,  but  this  is  so  with  almost  every 
machine  built  with  the  same  style  of  body.  No  more  comfortable 
riding  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  one  gets  on  the  main  or  front 
seat.  All  the  little  points  mentioned  by  the  owner  as  being  a  base 
for  finding  fault  are,  so  he  says,  comparative  trifles. 

The  car  is  driven  by  a  four  cylinder  gasoline  motor,  the  cylinders 
being  4-inch  bore  and  6-inch  stroke.  Vaporization  is  effected  by  a 
float  feed  vaporizer,  similar  in  essentials  to  the  DeDion  type.  A  static 
spark  ignites  the  gas,  a  plug  of  DeDion  or  similar  pattern  being  employ- 
ed, but  the  vibrator  is  on  the  coil,  operated  magnetically,  and  not  on 
the  motor  and  actuated  by  it,  as  on  the  DeDion  and  other  motors  of 
that  type.  The  fly-wheel  is  18  inches  in  diameter  with  a  4-inch  face, 
its  weight  being  about  250  pounds.  A  cone  fly-wheel  clutch,  leather 
faced,  drives  the  vehicle,  the  transmission  being  of  the  usual  gear 
type,  enclosed  within  a  large  aluminum  case. 

In  a  ride  in  this  machine  with  the  owner  on  Fifth  Avenue  the  im- 
pression was  received  that  even  though  nothing  like  speed  could  be 
tried,  yet  the  vibration  amounted  to  hardly  anything.  The  lack  of 
noise  was  a  revelation  and  Mr.  Whipple  says  that  when  going  faster 
the  noise  is  still  less.  This  feature  is  in  marked  contrast  with  other 
foreign  machines  and  it  was  quite  a  delightful  sensation  to  ride  along 
crowded  Fifth  Avenue  in  an  automobile  that  made  little  more  noise 
than  the  average  electric  cab.  There  are  a  number  of  American  built 
high  powered  cars  the  vibration  and  noise  of  which  are  not  noticeable 
when  the  vehicle  is  running  at  good  speed,  but  few  can  show  anything 
like  the  results  and  lack  of  noise  when  travelling  slowly  as  Mr.  Whip- 
ple's Napier. 

Accompanying  him  to  just  outside  the  city  limits  were  the  well- 
known  ' l  Red  Rover ' '  the  product  of  the  Automobile  Company  of 
America  and  a  handsome  Panhard-Levassor  machine  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Whipple  and  which  has  had  quite  an  eventful  career  so  far  as  owner- 
ship is  concerned  since  it  reached  these  shores  several  weeks  pre- 
viously. This  automobile  was  imported  by  a  Mr.  Langeman  and  was 
seized  by  the  Custom  authorities  for  undervaluation.  The  machine 
figured  in  the  newspapers  for  many  days  and  finally  it  was  sold  to 
Winthrop  E.  Scarritt,  who  is  on  the  500-mile  endurance  contest  com- 
mittee, of  the  A.  C.  of  A.  Mr.  Scarritt  named  it  the  :'  Red  Devil" 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  Automobile  Touring  Company  and  with 
the  "  Red  Rover"  it  did  good  service,  it  being  very  fast,  although  no 
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reflection  is  meant  here  on  the  ' '  Red  Rover ' '  for  that  is  fast  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  The  evening  before  Mr.  Whipple  started  on 
his  trip  to  Buffalo  he  bought  this  machine  from  Mr.  Scarritt  and  it 
was  fortunate  he  did  for  he  met  with  an  accident  on  his  "  Green  Dra- 
gon ' '  that  resulted  in  this  machine  being  sent  back  to  the  DeDion 
works  for  repairs.  Mr.  Whipple  was  bowling  along  Broadway  near 
Tarry  town,  on  the  day  he  started  for  Buffalo,  when  he  took  a  rough 
spot  in  the  road  a  little  faster  than  usual  and  the  rear  spring  gave 
way.  He  and  his  friends  took  the  train  back  to  the  city  and  started 
the  next  day  on  the  "  Red  Devil "  for  Buffalo,  where  they  arrived  in 
good  shape.  Mr.  Whipple  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  varied  per- 
formances which  he  put  the  ' '  Red  Devil ' '  through  on  the  500-mile 
trip.  It  is  not  his  intention  to  keep  two  such  powerful  cars  as  this  one 
and  his  "  Green  Dragon  "  and  he  is  yet  undecided  which  will  remain 
in  his  posession. 

His  Panhard  car  is  an  unusually  attractive-looking  machine,  its 
predominating  color  being  red.  The  panels  are  of  ash  finished  in  the 
natural  color  and  they,  combined  with  the  other  rich  red  finish  and 
the  usual  amount  of  brasswork  found  on  these  machines,  make  a  very 
striking  appearing  vehicle  and  one  that  from  the  point  of  looks  alone 
could  hardly  fail  to  capture  the  gaze  of  the  casual  onlooker.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  the  three  vehicles  just  before  Mr.  Whip- 
ple put  his  clutch  on  to  lead  the  way  on  the  first  day.  The  occupants 
of  the  "  Red  Rover  "  were  the  driver,  Mrs.  Edmundson  and  Mr.  Bel- 
den  (both  of  Chicago)  on  the  middle  seat,  and  Mr.  Edmundson, 
William  B.  Smith  and  the  editor  of  this  magazine  on  the  rear  seat. 
Louie  J.  Harris,  the  manager  of  the  Automobile  Touring  Company, 
which  runs  the  "Red  Rover,"  drove  Mr.  Whipple's  Panhard  ma- 
chine, some  friends  accompanying  him.  The  vehicles  continued  in 
good  shape  until  the  upper  part  of  Seventh  Avenue  was  reached,  when 
the  "  Red  Rover"  turned  around  and  started  back,  leaving  the  "  Red 
Devil ' '  to  accompany  the  ' '  Green  Dragon  ' '  a  little  further.  Just  as 
the  ' '  Red  Rover  ' '  had  turned  on  broad  Seventh  Avenue  the  tire  of 
the  right  hind  wheel  burst  with  a  report  that  caused  people  within  200 
feet  of  it  to  look  apprehensively  as  to  what  it  was.  The  machine  was 
immediately  stopped  near  the  curb  and  the  driver  and  the  assistant 
who  occupied  the  rumble  left  their  perches  with  a  matter-of-fact, 
business-like  air  that  showed  they  knew  exactly  what  had  happened. 
The  driver  nonchalantly  remarked,  "She's  at  last  gone.  I  thought 
she  would  this  morning. ' '      Off  went  the  coats  of  both  even  before  the 
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passengers  had  disembarked,  the  two  men  giving  an  excellent  example 
of  getting  to  work  without  unnecessary  standing  around  or  talking  the 
thing  over.  The  wheel  was  jacked  up  quickly,  and  as  the  passengers 
bade  the  men  ' '  Good-bye  and  good  luck ' '  it  seemed,  judging  by  the 
latter' s  actions,  as  though  it  would  not  be  but  a  minute  before  the 
machine  would  be  ready  to  run  again. 

The  rubber  parts  of  the  ' '  Red  Rover ' '  have  been  the  stumbling 
block  to  the  regular  running  of  this  popular  vehicle.  The  driver  told 
the  writer  that  he  would  not  have  the  slightest  complaint  or  feeling 


Louie  J.  Harris  and  Father  on  "  Red  Devil 


that  any  trip  would  not  be  successful  were  it  not  for  the  tires.  On 
this  particular  morning,  before  the  machine  was  taken  out,  the  tire 
that  burst  was  found  to  be  cut  near  the  rim,  bat  it  was  thought  it 
might  last  through  the  day.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  rubber  giv- 
ing way  was  the  fact  that  the  machine  was  turned  quite  speedily  and 
the  centrifugal  force  put  the  usual  increased  side  strain  on  the  outer 
hind  wheel.  The  probabilities  are  that  if  the  machine  had  been  turned  so 
that  the  strain  were  on  the  left  side  the  tire  would  not  have  given  way  : 
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or  if  the  machine  had  been  sent  along  without  any  turning  at  all  the 
rubber  might  have  lasted  for  many  miles  more,  for  it  gave  way  just  at 
the  end  of  the  half-circle  turn  when  the  radius  had  to  be  made  a  little 
smaller  to  get  the  machine  straight  again,  thereby  bringing  an  unusual 
extra  strain  on  the  outer  wheel. 

The  ' '  Red  Rover ' '  is  almost  a  perfect  riding  machine  so  far  as 
concerns  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Its  long  wheel  base  takes 
away  much  susceptibility  to  the  jumping  or  throwing  motion  in  taking 
any  bumps  or  elevation  on  the  road.  The  only  detriment  to  pleasure 
riding  on  any  part  of  it  is  the  fact  that  on  days  when  there  is  little  air 
stirring,  the  heat  from  the  motor  under  the  rear  seat  is  carried  up  and 
forward  by  the  vortex  of  air  made  when  the  machine  is  moving  so 
that  those  occupying  the  rear  seat  get  a  great  deal  of  it  around  their 
necks  and  even  on  their  faces.  When  the  machine  is  not  running  but 
the  motor  is  going  this  trouble  is  not  noticed  very  much  except  by  the 
occupant  of  the  rumble,  but  when  under  headway  the  hot  air  comes- 
up  with  a  forward  swoop  that  would  make  one  almost  think  he  were 
sitting  with  his  back  to  a  fair  sized  blast  furnace.  The  attendant  on 
being  questioned  what  share  this  hot  air  gave  him  when  the  vehicle 
was  running  fast  said  that  he  did  not  notice  it  except  during  unusually 
hot  weather  but  he  naively  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  mostly 
because  he  was  used  to  it. 

The  ' '  Red  Rover  ' '  has  been  making  regular  trips  to  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  Manhattan  Beach,  and  generally  with  a  full  complement  of  pas- 
sengers which  includes  one  on  the  seat  with  the  driver,  and  three  on 
the  middle  and  rear  seats,  making  in  all  with  one  on  the  rumble  nine 
persons.  Its  freedom  from  breakdowns  except  from  tires  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  15th  of  August  it  had  made  consecutively 
wenty-nine  round  trips  without  the  slightest  mishap. 


Owners  of  all  automobiles  crossing  from  France  to  Germany  dur- 
ing the  Paris-Berlin  race  and  the  tour  held  just  previous  to  it  had  to 
deposit  12  per  cent,  of  the  value  with  the  authorities  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  vehicle  would  be  returned  to  France.  The  large  sum  of 
§265,000  was  deposited  in  this  way,  the  smallest  declaration  being  for 
a  motor  cycle  valued  at  $180  and  the  largest  $8,000.  The  total  value 
of  the  machines  declared  was  over  $2,250,000. 


Boston   Automobile    Express   Co.'s  Vehicles 

NOT  six  months  have  gone  by  since  the  electric  automobile  de- 
livery wagons  were  taken  off  Boston  streets  by  the  company 
which  first  introduced  them  there,  yet  already  a  new  company 
has  started  in  successfully  with  an  automobile  delivery  service,  like 
the  other  in  using  electric  automobiles,  but  different  from  it  in  the 
style  of  battery  used  and  also  in  the  system  under  which  the  work  is 
performed.  The  first  vehicles  were  those  of  the  New  England  Electric 
Vehicle  Transportation  Company,  now  no  longer  in  existence.  They 
used  the  company's  regular  44-cell  cab  battery  and  were  leased  to  the 
firms  using  them  in  numbers  to  suit  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
each  firm.  The  new  vehicles  are  those  of  the  Boston  Automobile 
Express  Company,  they  use  the  new  MV  exide  battery  of  40  cells,  and 
instead  of  being  leased  to  individual  firms  they  are  retained  entirely  in 
the  control  of  the  Automobile  Express  Company  and  its  men,  and  are 
operated  entirely  by  this  company. 

In  fact,  the  new  company  has  merely  hit  on  the  idea  of  applying 
the  automobile  to  the  uses  of  what  has  long  been  known  as  a  parcel 
delivery  system.  It  started  with  four  large  automobile  vans  and  one 
small  one.  With  these  it  contracted  to  do  all  the  delivering  of  goods 
for  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  retail  stores  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
goods  ranging  from  carpets  to  dairy  products,  but  it  covered  at  first 
only  certain  sections  of  the  city. 

The  system  was  a  pretty  one.  Early  every  morning  around  to 
each  subscribers'  store  came  a  big  electric  automobile,  taking  from 
each  all  the  goods  then  ready  to  be  delivered  in  the  section  for  which 
the  vehicle  was  bound.  Then  a  swift  run  out  of  the  shopping  district 
brought  the  van  to  a  shed  or  store  used  as  a  sub-station  in  the  midst 
of  the  district  to  be  covered,  and  here  one  or  two  horse-drawn  wagons 
of  small  size  were  ready  to  sort  over  the  load  brought  by  the  automo- 
bile, and  to  deliver  it  around  the  district,  leaving  the  automobile  to 
return  to  town  for  its  second  load.  This  was  picked  up  from  the  en  - 
tire  number  of  subscribers,  like  the  first,  each  subscriber  being  visited 
on  each  trip,  the  goods  being  collected  without  stopping  to  sort  them 
over  in  the  manner  which  caused  delay  when  the  various  firms  ran 
their  own  delivery  wagons.  The  advantage  of  the  swift  automobiles 
over  the  horse  system  was  shown  at  once  in  the  fact  that  the  automo- 
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bile  company  made  four  collections  and  deliveries  each  day  where  the 
firms  with  horse  sendee  never  try  to  make  more  than  two. 

The  districts  first  tried  were  Dorchester,  south  of  the  city,  and 
Chelsea  and  East  Boston  on  the  north.  Each  was  started  with  four 
deliveries  a  day.  In  addition,  the  smaller  district  of  Winthrop,  just 
beyond  East  Boston,  was  furnished  with  two  deliveries  a  day,  and 
Neponset,  a  little  beyond  Dorchester,  had  two.  The  system  has  been 
working  well,  and  has  been  so  operated  that  there  has  been  very  little 
annoyance  from  stalled  vehicles. 


Boston  Auto-Express  Vehicle 

General  Manager  Knight  Neftel.  who  instituted  the  delivery 
wagon  service  for  the  Vehicle  Company  in  Boston,  and  has  been 
doing  the  same  for  the  Automobile  Express  Company,  said  the  other 
day  :  ' '  We  shall  extend  the  service  from  time  to  time  as  fast  as  we 
can  get  our  vehicles  from  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Company.  We  are 
using  their  large  pedestal-construction  vans,  for  which  the  normal  load 
is  2,000  pounds  and  the  speed  8  miles  per  hour.  Thirty-nine  miles  has 
been  made  on  a  single  charge  of  the  battery,  but  our  custom  is  to 
charge  each  battery  at  night  and  work  it  all  day,  with  possibly  a  "  lift  " 
while  it  is  loading  or  unloading  goods.      We  are  saving  a  great  deal 
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of  time  for  the  firms  we  are  now  serving,  for  we  often  get  the  goods 
at  the  house  almost  as  soon  as  the  purchaser  gets  home  from  the 
shopping  trip.  They  are  not  used  to  this,  for  in  the  way  these  firms 
have  been  delivering  with  horses  the  purchases  were  seldom  delivered 
before  the  day  after  they  were  made.  The  only  thing  we  do  not 
undertake  to  deliver  is  perishable  stuff  that  is  sent  C.  O.  D. " 

At  present  the  company  is  using  the  old  Edison  building  on  West 
Canton  Street  for  its  central  station.  This  was  the  first  building  ever 
used  in  Boston  as  a  station  for  automobile  cabs. 

O.  L.  Stevens. 


Some  English  Road  Racing  Ideas 

MUCH  of  the  English  press  has  drawn  conclusions  about  the 
good  or  bad  effects  road  racing  has  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  easily  noticed  that  most  of  the  observations 
give  the  inference  that  road  racing  under  proper  supervision  is 
beneficial. 

Commenting  on  the  subject,  the  Manchester  Guardian  truly  re- 
marks, ' '  France  has  chosen  to  encourage  the  new  industry  of  motor- 
car engineering  by  allowing  self-propelled  vehicles  to  run  at  high 
speeds  on  the  public  highways,  whilst  England  has  discouraged  it,  at 
first  by  subjecting  motor-cars  to  regulations  which  were  framed  for  the 
government  of  traction  engines,  and  even  now  by  limiting  the  paces  of 
motor-cars  to  those  of  a  fast-trotting  cob.  We  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  down  the  '  motor-car  nuisance,'  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it  ; 
France  has  sacrificed  something  that  we  cherish,  but  has  gained  an 
undisputed  pre-eminence  in  a  craft  which  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  and  profitable  branches  of  mechanical  engineering. " 

"  Facts  like  these,"  observes  the  Globe,  in  chronicling  the  result, 
1 '  ought  to  make  our  local  authorities  reflect  upon  the  harshness  of  the 
regulations  affecting  speed  in  this  country,  by  which  one  of  the  most 
promising  enterprises  of  the  new  century  is  being  stifled. ' ' 


"Assault"  in  an  Automobile  Accident 

ONE  of  the  latest  phases  of  automobile  accidents  shows  that  the 
term  ' '  assault ' '  may  be  used  as  a  basis  in  an  attempt  for  ob- 
taining redress.  Careless  driving  evidently  is  not  strong 
enough  to  enlist  public  sympathy  with  the  injured.  Just  what  the 
occasion  would  be  when  assault  could  be  charged  in  an  accident  hap- 
pening in  pleasure  automobile  driving  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  times  when  angry  truck  drivers  show  a  spirit 
of  genuine  assault  when  they  take  delight  in  crowding  each  other  to 
the  curb  or  in  purposely  running  the  massive  hubs  of  their  wheels 
against  the  flanks  and  shoulders  of  the  helpless  and  innocent  horse, 
bringing  about  injuries  all  the  way  from  skin  abrasions  to  absolute  dis- 
locations, sometimes  maiming  the  animal  forever.  Assault  in  a  case  it 
was  recently  used  in  was  very  much  out  of  place  and  it  resulted  in  hav- 
ing the  charge  thrown  out  of  court,  even  without  the  one  complained  of 
testifying. 

Clarence  Gray  Dinsmore,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  had  an  experience  on 
Broadway  recently  while  riding  in  his  Panhard  machine  where  at  the 
worst  a  man  was  knocked  down  innocently.  Henry  De  Witt  Hamil- 
ton, a  lawyer  of  this  city,  was  the  injured  party,  and  whatever  his 
motive  was  for  charging  assault  in  addition  to  careless  driving,  he 
found  at  the  end  that  he  had  charged  too  much.  The  case  was  heard 
before  Magistrate  Olmsted,  and  when  Mr.  Dinsmore  found  that  he 
was  to  be  tried  for  assault  he  asked  for  delay  until  he  could  send  for 
R.  M.  Sweesy,  his  lawyer.  With  Mr.  Dinsmore  in  court  were  two 
friends,  Gordon  Welles  and  Proctor  Smith,  who  occupied  the  rear 
seat  when  the  accident  occurred. 

Mr.  Hamilton  acted  as  his  own  lawyer,  and  the  following  is  his 
version  of  the  accident  :  "I  started  to  cross  Broadway  from  a  point 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  Fulton  Street.  I  was  going  diagonally 
across,  and  when  near  the  middle  of  the  street  I  turned  to  the  left- 
about  to  retrace  my  steps.  I  had  forgotten  something.  As  I  turned 
I  saw  an  automobile  approaching  at  what  I  considered  a  dangerous 
rate  of  speed.  I  jumped,  and  while  still  in  the  air  the  right  forewheel 
struck  me  on  both  legs.      I  fell  to  the  pavement." 
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On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Hamilton  admitted  that  the  automo- 
bile did  not  run  over  him  but  struck  him  so  that  he  was  thrown  to  the 
pavement.  Policeman  William  H.  Robinson,  who  arrested  the  party, 
testified  that  he  saw  Mr.  Hamilton  turn  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
retrace  his  steps  just  as  the  automobile  approached  him.  Other  ques- 
tions brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hamilton  turned  suddenly  and 
retraced  his  steps  and  that  the  automobile  could  not  be  stopped  in 
time  to  prevent  his  leg  being  hit  sufficiently  hard  to  upset  him. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  and  his  friends  were  not  called  upon  to  testify,  the 
magistrate  dismissing  the  case  saying,  "In  order  to  maintain  a  case 
of  assault,  criminal  negligence  must  be  shown.  There  is  no  testimony 
that  the  speed  was  greater  than  allowed  by  law,  and  the  complainant 
admits  he  was  not  on  a  crosswalk  but  was  pursuing  a  diagonal  course 
when  he  turned  suddenly  and  started  back,  thereby  giving  no  time  for 
any  vehicle  to  change  its  course  materially.  No  conviction  on  such  a 
grave  charge  as  assault  could  be  obtained  on  such  evidence. ' ' 


New  Locomobile  Prices 

THE  Locomobile  Company  has  advanced  prices  of  its  standard 
patterns,  this  being  caused  by  many  minor  improvements  be- 
ing put  on  the  machines  and  also  by  the  great  demand  for  the 
vehicles.      Following  is  the  present  schedule  : 

.    .    .  $850  Style  No.    003 $1,100 

.    .    .  900  Style  No.  0003 1,100 

.    .    .  950  Style  No.        5 1,200 

.    .    .  950  Style  No.      05 1,400 

...  950 

This  means  that  the  purchaser  of  a  Locomobile  is  now  confronted 
with  an  advance  of  $100,  $50,  $100,  $50,  $50,  $100  and  $100  respec- 
tively in  the  order  named,  while  for  the  last  two  on  the  list,  5  and  05, 
the  prices  are  the  same  as  they  have  always  been.  It  has  been  inti- 
mated that  not  only  will  most  of  the  makers  of  steam  vehicles  follow 
the  example  of  the-  Locomobile  people,  and  advance  their  prices,  but 
the  manufacturers  of  gasoline  vehicles  are  also  preparing  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  very  near  future. 


Style  No. 

2 

Style  No. 

2 

Style  No. 

02 

Style  No. 

3 

Style  No. 

03 

The    Knickerbocker    Car 

AMERICA  has  yet  to  manufacture  largely  a  light  weight  gasoline 
automobile  of  the  Darracq-Reynault  type  but  the  Ward  Leon- 
ard Electric  Company,  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y. ,  are  about  ready 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Leonarda,  fter  whom  the  firm  is  named,  is  a  member 
of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  and 
has  toured  extensively  in  Europe  where  he  devoted  a  year's  time  to 
the  study  of  the  automobile  industry  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  imported  several  automobiles  made  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful French  manufacturers  and  these  have  served  for  models  of 
various  points  of  design.  His  company  claims  that  as  a  result  of  com- 
bining the  best  cars  in  Europe  that  one  has  been  turned  out  which 
is  the  best  of  its  class  m  the  world  to-day. 

Members  of  his  club  who  took  part  in  the  run  last  April  to 
Jericho,  L.  I.,  will  remember  how  Mr.  Leonard  on  a  3^  horse-power 
' '  Century, ' '  which  he  had  constructed,  made  the  homeward  run  with 
a  guest  from  Jericho  to  College  Point  ferry,  a  distance  of  23  miles,  in 
55  minutes,  against  such  men  as  E.  T.  Kimball,  gasmobile  ;  Samuel 
T.  Davis,  jr.,  locomobile  ;  J.  Herbert  Carpenter,  Winton  ;  R.  Ester- 
brook,  Winton  ;  George  I.  Scott,  DeDion-Bouton,  and  others  having 
higher  powered  machines.  There  was  no  race  about  it,  but  still  on 
these  occasions  there  is  always  some  rivalry,  and  generally  the  one 
who  arrives  first  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  better  one  for  that  oc- 
casion. 

The  writer  that  day  on  the  outward  trip  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  with  Cornelius  J.  Field  on  a  5  horse-power  De  Dion-Bouton, 
and  for  several  miles  kept  close  to  Mr.  Leonard's  car,  and,  therefore, 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  its  workings.  Mr.  Leonard 
drove  and  it  was  noticed  that  he  took  advantage  of  all  opportunities 
to  show  what  his  vehicle  could  do.  On  asking  Mr.  Field,  who  was 
previously  familiar  with  .  Mr.  Leonard's  automobiling,  if  he  always 
showed  such  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  running  a  new  automobile  over 
new  routes,  around  curves,  etc. ,  the  answer  was  that  so  far  as  his  ex- 
perience with  him  was  concerned  it  was  so.  This  opinion,  coming 
from  one  so  well  posted  on  such  matters  as  Mr.  Field,  serves  to 
strengthen  further  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Leonard  is  a  careful,  observ 
ing  and  daring  automobile  driver.     Readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
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whether  his  product  should  be  of  the  kind  to  fulfil  descriptions  and 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  After  exhaustive  investigations  regarding 
choosing  a  certain  type  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  the  result  is 
that  Mr.  Leonard  has  selected  the  DeDion  motor  as  a  basis  and  has 
built  up  body,  gears,  transmission,  etc.,  as  he  thinks  best. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  new  car  of  his  called  the 
1 '  Knickerbocker, ' '  it  being  equipped  with  a  5  horse-power  DeDion 
motor.  The  company's  first  car  was  called  the  "  Century  Tourist." 
Mr.  Leonard  says  the  ' '  Knickerbocker ' '  is  faster,  larger,  stronger,  a 
little  heavier  and  has  many  points  of  improvement  in  detail.      It  has 


The  "Knickerbocker"  Car 


inclined  wheel  steering  which  is  irreversible.  There  are  three  forward 
speeds  and  one  reverse,  well  controlled  by  one  lever  mounted  on  the 
steering  column. 

The  engine,  tanks,  carbureter,  etc.  are  placed  up  forward, 
where  they  are  readily  accessible  and  not  subjected  to  dust  and  mud. 
With  this  location  of  the  engine  no  vibration  can  be  felt  by  the  pas- 
sengers. The  power  is  transmitted  to  the  back  axle  by  means  of  a 
driving  shaft  running  lengthwise  under  the  car  body,  from  the  engine 
to  a  bevel  pinion,  which  engages  with  a  large  bevel  gear  wheel  upon 
the  back  axle.  In  this  gear  wheel  is  placed  the  differential.  This 
entire  back  axle  gear  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  case  containing  oil  and  is 
absolutely  dust  tight.  In  the  driving  shaft  there  are  placed  several 
universal  joints  so  that  the  power  is  transmitted  by  what  is  really  a 
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flexible  shaft.  There  is  also  provision  for  end  play  in  this  shaft  so 
that  the  shaft  is  flexible  not  only  laterally  but  also  longitudinally.  This 
flexible  transmission  of  the  power  from  the  engine  to  the  back  axle 
renders  it  possible  to  employ  very  flexible  carriage  springs  and  entirely 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  having  an  absolutely  rigid  frame.  Extra- 
ordinary flexibility  of  the  power  transmission  in  the  "Knickerbocker" 
results  in  a  larger  recovery  of  power  at  the  rims  of  the  driving  wheels 
and  greatly  reduces  the  weight  of  the  car,  reduces  the  wear  of  machin- 
ery and  enables  the  use  of  the  most  comfortable  and  easy  springs.  In 
the  ' '  Knickerbocker ' '  the  pneumatics  are  not  relied  upon  as  springs, 
but  are  merely  used  to  secure  the  necessary  tractive  effort  on  the  ground. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  wear  of  the  pneumatics  is  therefore  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  ' '  Knickerbocker  ' '  has  three  principal  forward  speeds  of  30, 
j 6  and  8  miles  per  hour,  respectively.  In  other  words,  the  car  can 
be  driven  at  30  miles  per  hour  on  a  good  level  road.  It  can  be  driven 
at  16  miles  per  hour  up  an  average  hill,  and  it  can  be  driven  at  8 
miles  per  hour  up  the  steep  hills.  There  is  no  hill  met  with  in  prac- 
tice that  the  car  will  not  readily  climb. 

In  discussing  speed,  Mr.  Leonard  practically  said  :  "If  the 
■weight  and  power  are  the  same,  a  car  with  a  first-class  3  speed  gear 
will  beat  a  car  with  a  first-class  2  speed  gear  at  least  20  miles  in  a  run 
of  say  100  miles,  in  a  country  having  ordinary  hills.  Both  cars  must 
necessarily  have  the  same  ratio  of  gearing  to  climb  the  stiffest  hills. 
If  the  2  speed  car  is  geared  as  high  as  the  3  speed  car  for  the  level, 
the  result  must  be  that  it  will  have  to  take  middle  grades  on  its  low 
gear  at  an  absurdly  low  speed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  geared 
so  low  as  to  take  the  middle  grades  on  the  high  speed  gear,  this 
means  a  very  great  reduction  of  speed  on  the  level  and  down  grades, 
as  compared  with  the  3  speed  car.  Probably  the  most  important 
feature  of  a  good  motor  car  is  the  variable  gear.  This  should  be 
simple,  positive,  reliable,  as  noiseless  as  possible,  and  the  gears 
should  have  a  minimum  of  use,  as  any  use  of  gears  means  loss  of 
power  and  a  certain  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  All  speeds  should  be 
controlled  by  one  lever  on  the  steering  column. 

' '  In  all  ordinary  practice  the  high  speed  gear  is  in  use  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  time  the  car  is  in  use;  therefore,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  when  the  high  speed  gear  is  in  use  there  should  be  the  least  wear, 
noise,  and  loss  of  power.  In  the  "Knickerbocker"  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  wear,  no  noise,  and  no  loss  of  power   in   the  variable  gear 
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under  conditions  of  going  on  the  level,  up  moderate  grades  and  down 
hills.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  under  these  conditions  there  is 
no  gear  whatsoever  in  use,  the  transmission  of  power  being  direct 
from  the  engine  to  the  bevel  gear  on  the  back  axle.  This  feature 
alone  will  cause  a  car  equipped  with  it  to  beat  1  mile  in  10  an  other- 
wise similar  car  having  a  pair  of  gears  in  use  in  the  variable  gear  box 
at  high  speed. 

1 '  The  '  Knickerbocker '  car  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  having  the 
valuable  features  described  above  in  its  variable  gear  mechanism.  It 
is  largely  on  this  account  that  this  car  equipped  with  a  3^  horse- 
power engine  has  repeatedly  beaten,  carrying  the  same  number  of 
passengers,  all  other  makes  having  only  2  speeds,  which  had  5  horse- 
power, and  even  9  horse-power  engines  upon  them." 

The  water  circulation  of  the  ' '  Knickerbocker  "  is  of  an  original 
and  improved  form  of  thermo-siphon  and  no  pump  is  required  for  cir- 
culating water.  The  water  never  boils  in  practice.  With  the  custom- 
ary form  of  pump  used  upon  other  cars,  namely  centrifugal  pump,  the 
the  water  does  not  circulate  appreciably  except  when  the  engine  is  in 
rapid  motion  ;  hence  the  water  does  not  cool  off  rapidly  when  the  car 
is  stopped  or  is  going  at  slow  speed.  But  with  the  special  "  Knicker- 
bocker thermo-siphon  the  circulation  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
engine  and  hence  every  time  the  car  is  stopped  or  is  going  at  slow 
speed  the  water  quickly  cools  off  instead  of  boiling. 

The  car  has  three  dust-proof  cases  containing  the  essential  ma- 
chinery, namely  the  engine  case,  the  variable  gear  case  and  the  back 
axle  case  containing  the  bevel  gear.  Upon  the  dash  board  is  a  univer- 
sal oiling  tank  by  which  the  operator  can  force  oil  at  will  into  the  en- 
gine case,  the  variable  gear  case  or  the  back  axle  case,  while  going. 
No  oiling  of  these  principal  parts  of  the  machinery  is  required  before 
taking  the  car  out  and  no  cleaning  up  of  chains,  sprockets,  gears, 
guides  and  valves,  etc.,  is  required  after  a  run,  with  motor  cars  of  the 
usual  design. 

The  ' '  Knickerbocker ' '  when  equipped  with  a  5  horse-power  gas 
engine  and  having  a  spider  seat  so  as  to  carry  three  passengers,  weighs 
700  pounds.  This  is  only  140  pounds  to  a  horse-power,  which  is  re- 
markably low  and  explains  the  high  speed  and  high  efficiency  of  the 
car.  The  ' '  Knickerbocker  Tonneau  ' '  model,  which  will  carry  four  pas- 
sengers, weighs  with  its  tanks  full,  about  800  pounds,  so  that  it  has 
about  160  pounds  to  be  propelled  per  horse-power  of  engine. 

The    consumption   of  gasoline  is  about  1  pound   of  gasoline  per 
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horse-power  per  hour  upon  any  motor  car  having  a  good  engine,  A 
gallon  of  gasoline  weighs  5%  pounds,  hence  one  gallon  of  gasoline 
will  drive  the  ' '  Knickerbocker  ' '  about  33  miles  on  good  roads.  Gaso- 
line costs  less  than  half  a  cent  to  carry  three  passengers  1  mile.  The 
tank  of  the  ' '  Knickerbocker ' '  holds  5  gallons  of  gasoline,  so  that  a 
run  of  over  150  miles  can  be  made  upon  good  roads  without  a  stop. 


One  of  the  main  requirements  of  the  automobile-user — after,  of 
course,  the  question  of  power  and  reliability — is  that  it  shall  be  con- 
venient— "handy"  is  the  common  word.  This  was  emphasized  re- 
cently when  the  strainer  in  the  water  tank  of  a  steam  machine  became 
clogged  and  had  to  be  cleaned.  Instead  of  locating  the  strainer  un- 
der the  filling  hole — or  the  hole  over  the  strainer — the  strainer  was  on 
one  side  of  the  carriage  and  filling  hole  on  the  other.  This  necessi- 
tated removing  the  whole  top  of  the  tank,  when,  if  they  had  been 
located  properly,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  reach  your  hand  in 
the  filling  hole  and  clear  it  out.  This  would  also  enable  you  to  see  at 
once  when  the  strainer  was  clogged,  instead  of  taking  out  a  dozen 
screws  to  get  the  top  off,  perhaps  only  to  find  the  trouble  elsewhere. 
Attention  to  these  little  points  goes  far  toward  making  a  carriage  pop- 
ular and  this  has  quite  an  influence  on  the  sale,  as  a  satisfied  customer 
sells  other  machines. 


A    Paris-Berlin    Race   Experience 

By  CHARLES  JARROTT 

CHARLES  JARROTT,  who  finished  eighth  in  the  Paris-Berlin 
race,  gives  a  most  interesting  personal  experience  of  this  contest 
in  Motor  News.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  points  mentioned 
by  this  new  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  motor  car  racing  are  the  results 
of  observation  that  only  a  thoroughly  practical  man  is  capable  of 
making.  They  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all  who  have  had  even  only  a 
slight  experience  in  speeding  an  automobile.     The  account  follows. 

My  chances  in  the  race  were  none  of  the  brightest  when  I  was 
informed  on  my  visit  to  the  works,  about  a  week  before  the  race,  that 
my  car  was  not  finished  and  would  not  be  ready  before  the  following 
Saturday.  This  left  me  three  days  before  the  race,  and  in  none  too 
happy  mood,  for  the  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  running  of  a  new 
car  are  many  and  varied,  especially  when  you  are  to  take  that  new 
car  over  such  a  trying  course  and  in  such  a  hard  race  as  the  Paris- 
Berlin  promised  to  be.  The  car  I  was  driving  was  a  40  horse-power 
Panhard  &  Levassor  carriage  belonging  to  Mr.  Harvey  duCros,  and 
ordered  by  him  for  the  race. 

The  number  of  incidents  crowded  into  the  Paris-Berlin  race  were 
so  many  that  one  seems  to  have,  after  the  event,  only  a  vague  idea  as 
to  what  actually  took  place. 

The  start,  with  thousands  of  people,  hundreds  of  motor  cars,  and 
the  great  excitement  which  prevailed  everywhere,  gave  one  some  faint 
notion  as  to  what  it  would  mean  over  the  whole  course,  and  in  this  re- 
spect facts  fully  bore  out  the  ideas  I  obtained  even  before  I  started. 

The  signal  was  given  to  go,  and  one  had  to  drive  full  speed  into 
a  dense  mass  of  people  lining  the  road,  who  simply  left  a  narrow  lane 
for  the  car  to  pass.  The  possibility  of  one  of  the  spectators  in  a  for- 
getful moment  stepping  in  front  of  the  car  seemed  too  awful,  but  the 
fact  that  the  other  competitors  had  to  drive  at  a  like  speed,  and  that 
by  slowing  down  one  was  losing  ground,  left  no  alternative  but  to  go 
ahead  as  hard  as  possible. 

The  first  portion  of  the  road  on  the  first  day  was  very  winding. 
There  were  very  dangerous  corners  in  some  of  the  villages,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  natives  crowded  out  to  the   particular  corners  which 
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were  the  most  dangerous,  and  invariably  stood  in  the  position,  that  if 
the  cars  failed  to  take  the  corner  successfully,  the  spectators  could 
hardly  help  being  annihilated.  Why  they  chose  these  particular 
points  of  danger  I  never  could  understand. 

Through  the  controls,  of  course,  we  had  to  go  slowly,  and  here 
again  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
instead  of  waiting  to  see  the  cars  coming  through  the  towns  slowly, 
they  must  get  out  on  the  road  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
controls  to  see  the  cars  arrive  at  racing  speed.  The  result  was  that 
for  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the  main  controls  the  roads  were  packed 
with  people  who  invariably  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  until  the 
car  was  nearly  on  them,  and  then  they  moved  aside,  just  giving  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  car  to  pass. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  any  accidents  that  took  place  to  spectators 
were  mainly  owing  to  this  reckless  habit  of  theirs. 

In  regard  to  the  speed,  of  course,  on  the  wide  open  roads  a  terrific 
pace  had  to  be  maintained,  but  on  some  of  the  more  "  cornery  "  por- 
tions this  was  absolutely  impossible,  as,  after  all,  corners  at  certain 
angles  can  only  be  taken  at  a  certain  speed  on  any  type  of  car,  and 
one  had  to  be  most  careful  when  negotiating  a  corner  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  speed,  as,  of  course,  it  meant  the  car  leaving  the  road, 
and  a  bad  smash  resulted. 

I  myself  had  a  rather  funny  experience  on  the  first  day  of  the 
race  upon  the  stage  from  Paris  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  had  been  de- 
layed in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  race  through  a  spring  on  my  com- 
mutator breaking  (the  only  mishap  I  had  to  the  car  the  whole  time), 
and  looking  round  I  found  the  50  horse  Napier  close  upon  me.  Not 
wishing  to  be  passed  by  Mr.  Edge  I  took  a  right  angle  corner  exceed- 
ingly fast,  and  my  mechanicien,  Smits  (who  is  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros' 
own  driver)  not  hanging  on  to  the  car  sufficiently  tightly  was  thrown 
out.  No  serious  damage  was  done,  however,  and  he  scrambled  on  to 
the  car  again  and  we  only  lost  a  few  seconds,  but  our  slight  stoppage 
enabled  me  to  see  a  big  car  drawn  up  to  the  side  of  the  road,  which 
had  started  in  front  of  me  and  which  had  failed  to  take  the  corner, 
and  consequently  had  been  smashed  to  pieces. 

In  regard  to  the  overtaking  of  a  car  in  front,  this  was  a  most 
serious  matter  on  every  occasion.  It  meant  that  for  some  miles  you 
had  to  drive  in  thick  dust  thrown  up  by  the  car  in  front,  and  for  some 
distance  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  anything,  and  one  had  to  take 
a  rough  idea  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  road.      Having  got  right 
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up  behind  the  car  in  front  the  difficulty  then  was  to  make  them  hear 
to  enable  one  to  get  by,  and  for  this  purpose  it  meant  sometimes 
hanging  close  in  behind  at  top  speed  before  the  occupants  of  the  car 
in  front  would  hear  the  hooter  and  make  way  to  pass. 

A  very  serious  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  cars  through  the 
driver  of  the  same  running  into  the  thick  dust  of  the  car  just  in  front. 
He  thought  that  the  road  was  straight,  instead  of  which  it  took  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  left.  The  result  was  that  he  cleared  the  road,  went 
into  a  ditch  and  upset  the  car  into  a  field,  without  damaging  himself, 
however,  but  with  very  serious  injuries  to  his  mechanicien. 

All  these  possibilities  had  to  be  most  carefully  looked  for  in  the 
race,  and  although  great  risks  had  to  be  taken,  nevertheless  it  meant 
that  if  too  great  a  risk  were  run  that  driver  was  bound  to  come  to 
grief  sooner  or  later. 

In  regard  to  my  own  impressions  of  the  whole  race,  as  you  are 
possibly  aware,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  driven  a  big  car  in  a  motor 
race,  although  I  previously  participated  in  the  Paris-Bordeaux  on  a 
motor  tricycle,  and  I  can  only  say  that  of  all  the  sports  I  have  ever 
taken  part  in  motor  racing  is  unquestionably  the  finest. 

Of  course  the  risks  are  very  great  owing  to  the  very  high  speeds 
which  are  now  attained,  but  with  anyone  willing  to  take  those  risks 
there  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  sport. 

I  finished  up  every  day  surprisingly  fresh,  although  as  far  as 
appearance  goes  I  am  afraid  there  are  very  few  of  my  friends  who 
would  have  recognized  me  owing  to  the  thick  caking  of  dust  on  my 
face  and  clothes  through  passing  cars  in  front. 

The  first  day  on  the  Paris  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  started  13th  and 
finished  10th.  I  had  no  trouble  beyond  the  breaking  of  the  commu- 
tator spring,  which  delayed  me  altogether  about  half  an  hour. 

On  the  second  day  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Hanover  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly unlucky,  being  delayed  about  two  hours  in  Cologne  with 
tire  troubles  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  with  more  tire 
troubles,  whrch  put  me  into  the  25th  position  in  the  race  at  the  finish 
of  the  day's  run,  and  even  to  get  into  this  position  I  had  to  pass  a 
number  of  cars  which  had  previously  passed  me  on  the  road. 

On  the  third  day  we  started  from  Hanover  on  time  calculation 
and  in  our  proper  positions  on  the  two  previous  days'  run.  This 
meant  that  I  started  from  Hanover  about  No.  22,  and  on  the  third 
day  I  think  I  did  the  best  performance  of  the  whole  three,  inasmuch 
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as  I  only  took  6  seconds  longer  to  cover  the  distance  than  Fournier, 
the  winner. 

From  the  22d  position  I  got  through  to  the  9th  position  in  the 
race,  and  then  unfortunately  burst  my  front  cover.  This  delayed  me, 
having  to  fit  a  new  cover  and  tube,  but  after  this  I  eventually  got  into 
6th  position,  and  here  again  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  puncture  one  of 
my  back  tires,  and  I  was  passed  by  two  other  competitors,  and  my 
final  placing  on  the  day  was  No.  8. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  with  one  exception  all  the  cars  in 
front  of  mine  had  greater  horse-power  than  the  car  I  myself  was  driv- 
ing, my  position  in  the  race  is  explained  to  some  small  degree,  and 
possibly  with  a  little  better  luck  with  my  tires  I  would  have  finished 
in  an  even  better  position,  but,  after  all,  one  has  to  take  the  incidents 
in  a  race  of  this  description  as  being  part  of  the  race  itself,  and 
although  if  one  man  should  be  more  lucky  than  another,  that  has  to 
be  considered  as  merely  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Of  course  our  receptions  through  the  villages  and  towns  were  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  description,  and  our  cars  when  waiting  in  the 
controls  for  the  signal  to  start  were  loaded  with  flowers,  and  cham- 
pagne and  cigars  were  offered  to  the  various  competitors,  and  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  done  was  done  to  accord  them  a  hearty 
welcome. 

As  a  sporting  event  I  never  enjoyed  anything  better,  and  I  for 
one  sincerely  hope  that  racing  on  the  Continent  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  so,  as  I  feel  confident  if  France  drops 
motor  racing  that  Germany  will  take  it  up,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Germans  was  unbounded. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Fletcher  Barrows, 
of  Boston,  who  recently  ran  on  an  automobile  from  Providence  to  his- 
city  in  two  hours.  He  brought  his  machine  to  the  DeDion-Bouton 
factory  to  have  a  reverse  fitted  and  drove  it  to  Boston  on  completing- 
the  operation.  The  carriage  is  a  five  horse-power  DeDicn  New  York 
Motorette  with  light  yellow  running  gear  and  upholstered  in  pig-skin. 
This  combination  together  with  a  pair  of  Dietz  polished  brass  lamps- 
makes  a  striking  but  neat  appearance. 


Chicago  A.  C.  Loses  its  President 

ARTHUR  J.  EDDY,  who  is  quite  well  known  by  some  of  the 
more  prominent  New  York  automobilists,  has  resigned  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club.  His  reason 
is  that  he  found  his  ideas  of  automobile  club  management  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  certain  members  and  that  on  account  of  not 
caring  to  do  certain  things  that  were  expected  of  him  he  resigned 
both  as  president  and  also  as  a  member.  Mr.  Eddy  has  been  such  a 
unique  figure  in  automobiling  that  this  move  of  his  has  interested 
many  and  as  his  chief  complaint  relates  to  a  matter  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  many  automobile  clubs  and  also  to  the  trade,  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  facts. 

In  explaining  his  resignation  more  fully  Mr.  Eddy  said  that  the 
trouble  seemed  to  be  over  the  comparative  lack  of  interest  he  showed 
in  club  runs.  He  continued  with,  ' '  I  can  only  meet  that  complaint 
by  saying  candidly  that  I  do  not  care  to  attend  automobile  club  runs. 
From  an  automobiling  standpoint,  they  are  not  conducive  to  good 
sport.  There  can  be  but  one  kind  of  club  run  which  will  be  of  value. 
That  is  a  rendezvous  affair  in  which  the  participants  are  notified  that 
the  club  will  meet  at  a  certain  point  for  luncheon,  or  dinner,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  for  some  other  similar  reason  ;  the  members  go  to 
the  meeting  place  to  suit  their  convenience  and  desires.  Such  a  run 
may  be  made  a  pleasant  affair,  but  relative  to  this  matter  of  parading 
an  amateur  body  of  automobilists  along  country  roads  so  that  all  but 
the  leader  get  the  dust,  so  that  all  teams  which  are  met  are  frightened, 
so  that  vehicles  of  different  speed  capacities  must  be  kept  under  con- 
stant manipulation  to  preserve  the  line  ;  such  a  run  can  do  no  good 
except  as  an  advertising  medium  for  the  trade.  Personally,  I  do  not 
care  to  make  a  '  sandwich  man  '  of  myself.  So,  you  see  that  believ- 
ing in  an  automobile  club  as  an  institution  whose  chief  object  is  not 
club  runs,  but  whose  purpose  should,  instead,  be  that  of  promoting, 
where  possible,  amateur  sport  and  furnishing  pleasure  to  suit  the 
varied  and  individual  taste  of  its  members,  I  could  not  take  it  upon 
myself  to  officiate  at  all  the  functions  of  that  club  unless  I  made  it  my 
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business  to  do  so.  I  am  not  in  the  presidential  business  when  such 
requirements  are  exacted." 

Mr.  Eddy's  words  would  imply  that  the  runs  of  the  Chicago 
Automobile  Club  consisted  mostly  of  parading  around  the  streets  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  showing  machines  in  action,  and  that  the 
custom  of  having  some  objective  point  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away 
with  the  accompanying  agreeable  lunch  and  sociability  such  as  is  found 
on  most  of  the  runs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  is  unheard  of 
in  Chicago.  If  his  description  of  the  Chicago  club's  runs  is  correct 
few  can  blame  Mr.  Eddy  for  resigning  the  unpleasant  position  of 
president  if  it  were  expected  that  he  would  head  the  procession  on 
every  occasion.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  runs  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  is  the  sociability,  members  thereby  having  an  object 
to  congregate.  If  the  runs  consisted  merely  of  parading  up  and  down 
New  York  avenues  like  a  trade  procession  their  popularity  would  not 
continue. 

Judging  by  what  has  been  developed  in  a  number  of  automobile 
clubs  this  summer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  are  predominated 
by  the  trade  influence.  One  feature  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  is  that  although  this  influence  is  strong  yet  it  does  not  desire 
to  predominate  in  its  management.  It  is  always  willing  to  suggest  or 
advise  and  in  the  main  its  ideas  generally  carry  the  day,  but  the  active 
management  of  the  organization  is  in  charge  of  men  removed  from  the 
trade. 

One  reason  why  the  trade  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  without  its  showing  unpleasantly  so  is  that 
its  representatives  are  among  some  of  the  prominent  club  members  and 
are  altogether  a  class  of  men  that  would  be  acceptable  whether  rigged 
for  an  automobile  race  or  for  the  drawing  room.  It  is  a  peculiar  com- 
bination that  is  not  met  with  except  in  very  large  cities. 

Mr.  Eddy  became  favorably  known  among  the  members  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  by  delivering  a  very  clever  speech  at  the 
banquet  held  a  year  ago  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  first  Automobile 
Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  In  this  speech  he  told  how  he  as 
a  practical  driver  had  had  the  pleasing  experience  of  getting  down 
underneath  a  gasoline  vehicle  with  his  face  turned  toward  heaven  try-- 
ing  to  find  something  that  would  not  go.  He  also  said  that  when  in 
a  steam  vehicle  he  had  watched  the  mirror  with  all  the  vanity  of  a 
woman,  and  lastly,  although  by  no  means  least,  he  had  experienced 
the  sensation  when  in   an   electric  vehicle  of  gradually  slowing  down 
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until,  like  grandfather's  clock,  it  stopped — with  no  charging  station 
nearer  than  the  village  saloon.  Taken  altogether,  his  speech  proved 
that  he  was  familiar  with  details  of  running  electric,  steam  and  gaso- 
line vehicles,  and  the  ludicrous  tinge  he  gave  to  his  remarks  served 
all  the  more  to  emphasize  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


Half-Curtained  DeDion-Bouton  5  Horse-Power  Rockaway 


Remington  Company's  Generous    Offer 

REMINGTON  Automobile  and  Motor  Company  are  now  locatedrat 
Utica,  N.  Y, ,  where  they  have  excellent  facilities  and  are  driv- 
en with  orders.  They  say  :  '  •  We  are  repeatedly  asked  if  we 
are  going  to  take  part  in  the  coming  long  distance  automobile  test  or 
endurance  run.  We  are  entirely  too  busy  manufacturing  motors  and 
complete  vehicles  to  fill  our  orders,  to  permit  us  to  take  any  of  our 
production  for  this  endurance  test,  though  we  desire  to  assist  to  make 
the  same  a  success  in  so  far  as  we  can,  and  as  Utica  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  stopping  places,  we  would  like  it  known  to  the  trade  that  our 
entire  plant  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  contestant  who  finds 
himself  in  trouble  upon  his  arrival  in  Utica." 


The  Bown  Tire  Valve 

THE  Bown  Tire  Valve  Company,  Ltd.,  92  South  Jefferson  St., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  just  produced  an  automobile  tire 
valve,  using  the  same  mechanical  principles  that  are  employed 
in  the  Bown  Automatic  Tire  Valve.  This  company  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  view  of  introducing  the  valves  made  under  the  Bown 
patents.  The  principles  under  which  these  patents  were  obtained  is 
that  of  using  a  small  rubber  ball  for  a  plunger,  and  utilizing  the  air 
pressure  within  the  tire  to  force  the  rubber  ball  to  its  seat,  thus  retain- 
ing the  air  when  the  pressure  from  the  pump  is  released. 

This  is  the  second  season  in  which  the  Bown  Valves,  using  this 
little  rubber  ball,  instead  of  the  complicated  mechanism 
usually  found  in  pneumatic  tire  valves,  have  been  used. 
This  company  now  manufactures  valves  for  four  purposes, 
namely  :  The  plain  valve,  a  valve  with  a  stem,  a  shoe 
valve,  and  an  automobile  valve.  The  claims  of  superior- 
ity which  the  manufacturers  of  these  valves  put  forth  are 
distinct  and  important.  The  first  is  that  it  is  extremely 
easy  to  pump.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  mechanical  resistance 
in  the  plunger  against  the  incoming  air  pressure,  and  the 
ample  room  provided  for  the  air  to  pass  through  the 
Bown  Tire  tube,  this  result  is  obtained.  Almost  any  woman  or  child 
can  inflate  a  tire  with  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump. 
The  lack  of  mechanical  complications  in  this  plunger  leaves  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  The  plunger  to  the  ordinary  valve  consists  of 
six  or  seven  parts,  while  this  has  but  one.  Another  feature  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  owner  of  a  wheel  on  which  this  valve  is  placed,  is 
the  fact  that  the  rubber  ball  or  plunger  never  sticks.  The  reason  for 
this  is  [apparent.  A  very  little  air  escapes  around  the  rubber  ball. 
As  soon  as  the  cap  is  screwed  on,  this  leakage  releases  the  ball  and 
allows  it  to  roll  around  freely  in  the  tube.  When  the  cap  is  removed 
the  pressure  from  within  the  tire  forces  the  ball  immediately  to  its  seat 
again. 

The  company  has  taken  especial  interest  to  test  the  working 
qualities  of  this  valve  during  the  last  two  years  and  to  learn  of  all  the 
objections   others  could   suggest.       Up  to   the  present  time  no   real 
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objections  present  themselves.  Some  have  said  that  the  cap  should 
have  a  projection  for  releasing  the  plunger,  but  as  the  plunger  never 
sticks,  there  is  really  no  occasion  for  it.  Others  have  given  their 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  screw  the  cap  on  the  outside  of  the 
tube  rather  than  on  the  inside,  but  the  washer  lasts  as  long  when 
placed  between  the  cap  and  the  tube,  as  when  put  in  the  top  of  the 
cap,  and  an  advantage  is  gained  by  beveling  the  top  of  the  tube  in 
slightly,  thus  forcing  the  washer  in  towards  the  center,  making  the 
connection  perfectly  air  tight.  Others  think  there  should  be  some 
means  of  getting  inside  the  valve  to  make  any  repairs  necessary  on  the 
plunger,  but  that  seems  unnecessary  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order  in  this  simple  rubber  ball.  And  should  the  rubber 
ball  by  any  accident  get  stuck  inside  the  tube,  it  can  easily  be  released 
by  inserting  a  needle. 

Besides  all  these  points  mentioned,  the  mechanical  simplicity  of 
this  valve  makes  it  possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  offer  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  can  possibly  be  duplicated  by  the  complicated  valves  now 
in  use. 


Chauffeurs  vs.  Coachmen 

THE  difference  between  the  hired  automobile  driver  and  the 
horse  driver  in  so  far  as  the  former  is  generally  a  better  type 
of  man  is  well  described  by  John  R.  Spears  who,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  World  concerning  automobiling  at  Newport, 
made  the  following  truthful  observations  : 

' '  A  word  should  be  said  here  of  the  hired  chauffeur — the  young 
man  who  drives  the  machine  for  pay  where  the  owner  is  incapable  or 
not  inclined  to  hold  the  tiller.  To  compare  this  young  man  with  the 
society  coachman  would  be  a  mistake. 

"  Of  all  beings  seen  in  the  cottage  district  none  is  quite  so  repul- 
sive as  the  average  coachman,  with  a  poodle-dog  face  and  his  immo- 
bile-faced side  partner,  the  tiger.  In  comparison  with  them  even  the 
imbecile  society  youths  show  almost  human  intelligence,  and  in  that 
fact  is  found,  very  likely,  the  reason  for  their  existence. 

' '  But  after  looking  at  the  chauffeurs — the  men  who  are  hired  to 
drive  automobiles — they  are  found  to  be  bright,  active,  self-possessed, 
intelligent  ;  they  show,  in  short,  the  difference  between  a  locomotive 
engineer  and  a  horse  jockey. 


Lunkenheimer  Generator  Valves 


GENERATION  of  the  gas  is  all-important  on  the  gasoline  mo- 
tor,   and  reliability  in   this   particular  does  much  to  make  the 
engine   itself    satisfactory.      The    generator  or  mixing  valves 
shown  take  the   place  of  the  carbureter  and  are  said  to  be  extremely 
efficient  substitutes  in  every  way.      They  have  few  parts  and  are  sim- 
ple in  operation. 

Referring  to  the  sectional  views  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valve  disc 
(E)  is  held  against  its  seat  by  a  light  spring  (M).  The  seat  of  this 
valve  is  wide,  and  the  port  opening  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  pipe  connections.  The  body  of  the  valve  (A)  below  the  valve  disc 
is  of  full  area.  At  the  side  of  the  valve 
body  is  a  gasoline  inlet  (B)  tapped  for 
y^"  pipe  thread.  From  the  side  gasoline 
inlet  (B)  a  passageway  of  ample  area 
leads  around  and  through  the  valve  body 
and  is  in  communication  with  the  main 
valve  seat.  The  opening  of  this  passage- 
way (A")  into  the  valve  seat  is  controlled 
by  a  small  needle  valve  (J7),  which  has 
an  indicator  arm  (G~)  in  connection 
therewith,  and  the  wheel  handle  (A) 
on  the  end  of  the  valve  stem  can  be  en- 
graved to  show  different  degrees  of  opening.  The  valve  stem  (E) 
has  a  large  size  stuffing  box  {H)  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  well  packed 
to  prevent  leakage  of  gasoline. 

The  operation  of  the  generator  valves  is  as  follows  :  When  the 
engine  draws  in  the  charge,  the  vacuum  allows  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  act  upon  the  disc  (E  )  and  open  same;  at  the  same  time 
the  gasoline  inlet  (A")  is  uncovered  and  the  required  amount  of  gaso- 
line is  injected,  thus  forming  the  charge.  The  passageway  from  ihe 
gasoline  inlet  (B)  to  the  gasoline  outlet  (A')  is  so  arranged  that  the 
end  of  the  regulating  valve  in  the  latter  is  as  close  to  the  seat  ( E  )  as 
possible,  and  has  very  little  clearance.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  gas- 
oline is  injected  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  thus  vaporizing  thoroughly 
with  the  air  admitted  through  the  opening  (C).  On  the  return  stroke 
of  the  engine,  as  the  charge  is  compressed,  the  internal  pressure,  as- 
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sisted  by  spring  (M),  closes  the  main  valve  disc  (£)  very  quickly, 
which,  in  turn,  closes  the  opening  of  the  gasoline  inlet  (A")  and  fur- 
ther injection  of  gasoline  is  prevented.  The  small  needle  valve  (J7) 
that  controls  the  flow  of  the  gasoline  to  gasoline  inlet  (A")  has  a  long 
taper  bearing,  and  the  stem  threads  are  of  fine  pitch,  thus  very  close 
adjustment  can  be  secured,  and  the  amount  of  gasoline  injected  can 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  As  the  wheel  handle  (A)  can  be  engraved 
with  notches  to  show  the  different  degrees  of  opening,  it  requires 
very  little  instruction  to  enable  an  inexperienced  operator  to  properly 
manipulate  the  valve.  The  port  opening  in  the  main  valve  disc  (£') 
is  always  one  size  smaller  than  the  pipe 
connection — that  is,  for  instance,  a  ij£'' 
valve  has  i"  opening  through  the  seat. 
The  result  of  choking  the  port  opening 
is  to  cause  the  valve  to  have  greater  lift 
when  opening,  due  to  the  increased 
draught  of  air  through  the  same. 

Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  Lun- 
kenheimer   Generator  Valve,   no  gasoline  Angle  Pattern" 

is  spilled,  nor  is  it  possible  to  accumu- 
late in  the  valve  body  and  cause  the  charge  to  become  too  rich,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  engine.  Any  excessive 
amount  of  gasoline  that  may  flow  into  the  valve  on  account  of  an  ob- 
struction between  the  disc  (£)  and  seat  would  at  once  drain  into 
the  engine  pipe  and  not  accumulate. 

This  valve  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  inlet 
valve  on  an  engine  of  the  4-cycle  type.  On  engines  of  the  2-cycle 
type  it  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  check  valve.  It  should  always 
be  placed  as  near  the  cylinder  as  possible. 

It  is  made  by  the  Lunkenheimer  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  displayed 
a  stroke  of  business  tact  during  the  week  of  the  L.  A.  W.  in  Buffalo. 
Fitting  up  a  lecture  room  they  gave  instructions  and  demonstrations 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  air  cooled  motors  and  showed  how  to  handle. 
care  for  and  repair  motor  bicycles.  This  is  an  excellent  wav  to  make 
people  familiar  with  various  machines  and  one  that  can  be  followed  to 
advantage  in  many  cases. 


Notes  of  the  Pan-American 

THE  showing  made  by  automobile  manufacturers  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition  is  thoroughly  representative  and  there- 
fore creditable.  The  exhibit  includes  all  possible  types  of 
carriages  from  runabouts  to  omnibuses  and  heavy  trucks.  By  far  the 
largest  exhibit  is  that  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  this  company 
showing  about  30  carriages.  In  order  to  increase  their  space  a  second 
floor  has  been  erected  directly  above  the  ground  floor,  practically 
doubling  the  space.  Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Company  has  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  electric  carriages  on  show  ;  among  them  are  run- 
abouts, electric  cabs,  dos-a-dos,  etc. 

Among  gasoline  carriage  builders  were  noticed  DeDion-Bouton 
Motorette  Company  of  Brooklyn,  Haynes-Apperson  Company  of 
Kokomo,  Ind. ,  Automobile  Company  of  America,  etc.  The  first 
named  company's  exhibit  consists  of  their  well  known  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  types  of  motorettes,  bicycles  and  tricycles,  also  a 
doctor's  coupe.  They  had  also  the  first  of  a  new  style  of  carriage 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Rockaway.  This  is  a  very  neat  looking 
rig  and  was  the  center  of  much  attraction.  Haynes-Apperson  showed 
two  of  their  well  known  carriages,  similar  in  construction  to  that 
which  won  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  100  mile  Endurance  Test,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  last  April. 
The  Automobile  Company  of  America  have  two  of  their  regular  two- 
passenger  vehicles  and  a  delivery  wagon.  Both  pleasure  carriages 
are  finished  in  dark  red  and  have  wing  mud  guards. 

The  steam  carrriage  is  very  well  represented.  The  Locomobile 
Company  of  America  has  considerable  space  and  shows  a  large  variety 
of  styles  of  its  well  known  machine.  Grout  Brothers  of  Orange,  Mass. , 
also  have  an  interesting  display  of  wagons.  Conrad  Motor  Carriage 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  displays  four  carriages.  The  Kidder  Motor 
Vehicle  Company,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  a  very  attractive  ex- 
hibit, showing  a  machine  with  the  body  removed.  The  arrangement 
of  their  driving  mechanism  is  generally  admired. 

While  the  display  made  by  the  manufacturers  was  a  creditable 
one,  it  must  be  said  that  the  seriousness  manifested  by  visitors  was 
exceedingly  small.      Practically   all    those  in  charge  of    the  exhibits 
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report  the  show  anything  but  a  success  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Like  all  other  exhibitions  of  similar  kind  most  of  those  who 
passed  through  the  various  buildings  were  on  their  vacations  and 
came  to  see  out  of  mere  curiosity  rather  than  with  any  intention  to 
purchase.  Then,  again,  the  illuminations  are  the  great  feature  ot 
the  Exposition,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  visitors  inside  the 
various  buildings  after  6  p.  m.  Hence  after  that  hour  most  of  those 
in  charge  of  exhibits  shut  up  shop. 

The  automobile  exhibit  has  brought  out  nothing  that  can  be, 
called  really  new.  In  almost  every  instance  the  carriages  are  simply 
duplicates  of  vehicles  regularly  turned  out  by  the  respective  com- 
panies. 

Buffalo  itself  ought  to  be  a  paradise  for  the  automobilist.  It  has- 
250  miles  of  asphalt  pavement  and  is  unusually  free  from  hills.  If 
there  is  a  city  in  the  world  where  the  automobile  ought  to  be  popular 
it  is  Buffalo,  but  the  city  authorities  are  very  severe  so  far  as  concerns 
running  vehicles  fast  on  the  streets.  The  devotee  of  the  horseless 
carriage  is  watched  pretty  closely,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a 
chauffeur  can  drive  his  machine  at  a  greater  speed  than  eight  miles 
per  hour  without  being  in  some  way  made  to  suffer  for  it.  When  one 
has  such  fine  pavements  the  temptation  to  scorch  is  very  great. 

That  automobile  manufacturers  have  done  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected of  them  at  the  Pan-American  is  self  evident.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  direct  sales  have  been  exceedingly  small  on  the  whole, 
yet  one  can  never  tell  how  much  may  have  been  accomplished  in  an 
indirect  way.  One  drawback  is  the  fact  that  no  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  machines  could  be  seen  in  motion.  Argue  as  we 
will  the  sight  of  an  automobile  running  arouses  interest  and  holds  the 
attention.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  machines  upon  some  sort 
of  a  track,  the  automobile  would  have  made  a  deeper  impression  at 
Buffalo. 

The  DeDion  representative,  Mr.  Bramwell,  very  kindly  took  the 
writer  for  a  trip  to  Niagara  and  an  interesting  run  it  proved  to  be. 
Starting  from  the  Iroquois  we  drove  up  to  Delaware  Avenue,  the 
finest  residential  street  in  Buffalo  and  one  that  is  splendidly  paved 
with  asphalt  for  about  thirteen  miles.  The  tendency  to  speed  is 
strong,  but  the  eight-mile  ordinance  and  the  watchful  minions  of  the 
law  are  stronger,  so  we  kept  within  the  limit.  Past  the  Government 
building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pan-American  and  we  were  on  the 
way  to  Tonawanda.      Here  we  stopped  at  the  Sheldon  Hotel  and  met 
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Mr.  Cobb,  the  genial  proprietor.  He  is  paying  special  attention  to 
automobilists  and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  supply  gasoline  to  those 
who  need  it. 

From  here  it  is  a  rough  country  road  to  La  Salle — about  i  y2  miles 
— but  as  it  parallels  the  Niagara  River  it  is  rather  pretty.  Turning 
left  from  La  Salle  to  Niagara  is  asphalt  again,  and  this  takes  one  past 
the  famous  power  plant  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  On 
the  return  trip  we  stopped  here  and  found  eight  of  the  ten  turbines  in 
operation.  As  they  are  5,000  horse  power  each,  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  at  present  is  50,000  horse  power.  There  is  an  admission  fee  of 
25  cents  charged  here,  or  only  10  cents  if  you  are  content  with  a  view 
from  the  gallery.  The  receipts  are  turned  over  to  some  charity  and 
the  fee  probably  keeps  out  crowds  of  exhibition  visitors  who  would 
crowd  the  station  out  of  idle  curiosity. 

Lunching  at  the  International,  we  drove  across  the  new  arch 
bridge  after  paying  15  cents  a  head  for  each  occupant  of  the  machine. 
I  have  been  wondering  whether  to  call  this  toll  or  import  duty.  We 
were  pleased  to  note  the  absence  of  restriction  to  automobiles  in  the 
parks  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  cabmen  in  Victoria  Park,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  as  kindly  to  the  lack  of  rules  as  we  did  and  greeted 
us  with  many  remarks  which  were  not  calculated  to  soothe  one's 
temper.  Still,  on  the  whole,  they  were  laughable,  and  as  we  were 
not  molested  by  the  ' '  bobbies  ' '  we  left  in  good  humor. 

The  run  home  was  without  incident  and  a  total  of  65  miles  in- 
dicated that  our  ride  was  much  longer  than  the  direct  route  to  the 
Falls  and  back. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  mention  a  run  that 
Mr.  Bramwell  made  in  this  same  machine — a  New  York  3^  horse- 
power motorette.  He  carried  a  passenger  136  miles  on  asphalt  streets 
to  be  sure,  but  in  spite  of  the  stops  and  grades  made  136  miles  on  4 
gallons  of  gasoline — a  splendid  record.  J.  J.  S. 
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Practical  Demonstration  in  England  of  Au- 
tomobile Control 

MR.  J.  F.  SYMONDS,  County  Councillor  of  Herefordshire, 
England,  writes  to  the  Automobile  Magazine  concerning 
a  demonstration  of  controlling  automobiles  made  before 
County  Councillors.  By  this  letter  it  is  seen  that  he  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Henry  Edmunds,  of  Dartmouth,  a  member  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Edmunds  took  his  guests  out  in  his 
Daimler.      Mr.  Symonds'  letter  follows  : 

I  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  County  Councils  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  smart  invitation  card  from  the  chairman, 
vice-chairman  and  committee  of  the  ' '  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  to  accept  a  seat  on  a  motor  vehicle  for  a  drive 
from  the  Automobile  Club  in  Whitehall  Court,  and  luncheon  at  Sheen 
House,  Mortlake.  The  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  give  County 
Councillors  who  make  by-laws  in  their  several  counties  a  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  running  of  these  cars,  to  show  them  how  completely 
under  control  they  are,  and  how  indifferent  horses  are  to  their  exist- 
ence. In  accordance  with  my  invitation,  I  attended  on  the  7th  of 
June,  11  a.  m.,  at  the  Automobile  Club,  4,  Whitehall  Court,  and 
found  the  pavement  chalked  in  spaces,  numbered  1  to  60,  being  sites 
for  stationing  as  many  motor  cars,  of  which  the  majority  were  Daim- 
lers. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  assigned  to  the  care  and  hospital- 
ity of  Mr.  Henry  Edmunds,  of  Dartmouth  House,  2,  Queen  Anne's 
Gate,  Westminster,  who  was  driving  his  own  Daimler,  with  his  attend- 
ant engineer  in  front  ;  myself  and  Colonel  Kerrison,  of  the  East 
Suffolk,  occupying  roomy  seats  at  the  back. 

We  were  cheerily  greeted  with  ' '  where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 
I  ventured  to  say  our  invitation  was  for  East  Sheen.  He  laughingly 
said  that  that  was  not  half  an  hour's  work,  and  we  had  an  hour  to 
spare.  Choosing  therefore  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Parks,  away 
we  went,  passing  the  Horse  Guards,  to  Westminster,  Birdcage  Walk, 
the  Palace,  and  Green  Park.  Thence  over  Battersea  Bridge,  through 
the  Park,  Wandsworth,  Clapham  Common,  Wimbledon  Common,  at 
such  a  pace!  Slowing  down,  however,  for  every  bus,  cab  or  carriage 
and  pair  that  obtruded  our  path,  alarming  neither  horse  nor  man,  save 
two — a  large  horse  in  a  water  cart  and  a  skittish  cob  on  Wimbledon 
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Common.  No  smell,  no  discomforting  vibration,  no  noise.  The  ease 
with  which  we  dodged  the  close  traffic  through  Wandsworth  and  the 
more  crowded  districts,  dashing  along  at  every  clear  space  of  ioo 
yards  or  so  at  30  miles  an  hour,  on  the  open  commons  probably  still 
faster,  was  a  marvel  to  me,  and  has  made  a  lasting  impression, 
occasioning  the  remark  to  my  co-visitor  of  "  what  a  splendid  driver!  " 

The  very  beautiful  country  drive  ended  at  East  Sheen  House, 
where,  one  after  another,  came  the  50  or  60  other  motors,  which  had 
taken  various  routes.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion of  our  host  in  finding  us  good  places  at  a  well  arranged  luncheon 
table,  laid  for  about  100  guests,  who  seemed  not  unwilling  to  enjoy 
an  admirably  managed  liberal  champagne  luncheon.  Sir  Edgar  Vin- 
cent, K.  M.  G. ,  M.  P. ,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  and  popular  chair- 
man, confining  the  toast  list  to  the  King,  visitors  and  the  chairman. 
He  was  ably  supported  by  the  Hon.  John  Scott  Montague,  M.  P., 
vice-chairman  of  the  automobile  club.  Our  exhilarating  trip  and  the 
champagne  glass  brought  many  County  Councillors  to  their  feet  in 
grateful  praise  of  our  reception  and  enjoyable  tour.  The  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  speeches  naturally  proclaimed  the  absolute  control 
and  freedom  from  accident  of  automobiles,  and  the  contrary  opinion 
was  scarcely  ventured  upon  by  any  of  the  County  Councillors.  After 
luncheon  the  visitors  enjoyed  the  beautiful  grounds  and  took  a  glimpse 
of  Sheen  House. 

Finally  came  a  careful  examination  of  the  automobiles,  the  ma- 
chinery of  which  was  cordially  explained  and  shown  to  us,  and  then, 
one  by  one,  we  started  homewards.  Mine  host  took  us  home  by 
another  route,  apparently  taking  pride  in  showing  us  how  well  he 
could  steer  through  the  crowded  traffic,  and  so  the  red  letter  day  came 
to  an  end,  and  a  lesson  was  most  pleasantly  given  to  the  uninitiated  in 
motor  cars. 


An   Automobile    Unbeliever 

OlINCE  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  road  speed  tests  in  France  and 
1^5  Germany  some  writer  occasionally  gives  vent  to  his  ideas  of 
them  in  a  way  which  shows  he  has  not  yet  become  a  convert  to 
automobiiism.  In  such  a  conservative  magazine  as  ' '  Blackwoods 
for  August  there  appeared  the  following  tirade  against  the  so-called 
worship  of  speed  which  up-to-date  automobiling  has  developed. 

' '  The  mad  race  recently  run  across  Europe  in  automobiles  illus- 
trated with  naked  candour  the  new  worship  of  speed.  From  Paris  to 
Berlin  panted  a  mob  of  mechanical  enthusiasts,  who  cared  neither  for 
human  life  nor  human  comfort  so  long  as  they  cut  a  record  on  the 
highway.  Here  a  child  was  killed,  there  an  aged  couple  disabled,  and 
a  sentimental  press  made  light  of  these  accidents,  because  it  believes 
that  the  salvation  of  man  lies  in  haste.  Seventy-five  miles  an  hour  on 
the  open  road!  How  glorious  an  achievement!  Is  not  that  country 
happy  which  can  produce  a  citizen  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  dust 
and  the  racket  of  seventy-five  miles  in  sixty  minutes?  Thus  all  the  re- 
sources of  modern  science  are  recklebsly  devoted  to  the  increase  of 
pace.  Oil,  steam,  electricity,  all  play  their  part  in  the  hideous  drama 
of  scurry.  Here  is  a  road,  says  the  amateur  ;  let  us  cover  as  much  of 
it  as  we  can  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  shall  stifle  our  fellow 
creatures  with  smoke  and  smell,  we  shall  deafen  them  with  the  clatter 
of  wheels  and  the  roar  of  machinery;  but  we  shall  shake  off  the  offend- 
ing miles,  and  in  the  process  we  shall  satisfy  the  demands  of  morality, 
politics,  and  sport.  This  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  is  directed 
against  everything  modern.  Even  horse  racing  is  not  sacred.  In  re- 
gard to  this  the  new  methods  are  decried,  and  it  is  stated  that  '  if  the 
newest  practices  triumph  it  would  be  kinder  and  better  to  convert  the 
horse  into  a  machine.  Fill  his  skin  with  steam  or  electricity  and  let 
him  run  about  the  racecourse  as  the  ' '  sportsmen  ' '  recently  ran  from 
Paris  to  Berlin.  Then  we  may  encourage  modern  industry;  and  if 
the  horse  survives  only  in  collections  with  zebras  and  wild  asses,  at 
least  no  disrespect  will  be  paid  to  the  deity  of  pace. ' 

No  surprise  need  be  shown  if  the  near  future  will  give  the  writer 
of  the  above  a  number  of  opportunities  to  travel  by  the  method  which 
is  destined  to  supersede  the  horse.  Then  he  will  be  just  as  strong 
in  favor  of  it  as  he  is  now  apparently 
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Road    Description   of  the    500-Mile 
Endurance   Test 

FOLLOWING  are  maps,  road  description  and  general  instruc- 
tions, as  compiled  by  the  committee  having  charge  of  this  im- 
portant contest. 

MONDAY  MORNING,   SEPTEMBER  9 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

Start:  Club  House,  58th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  8  a.  m. 
The  carriages  will  form  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Fifth  Avenue 
south  from  58th  Street,  close  to  the  curb,  according  to  their  official 
numbers,  the  even  numbers  on  the  east  and  the  odd  numbers  on  the 
west  side,  with  an  interval  of  ten  feet  between  carriages  in  each 
column. 

Fifth  Avenue  to  112th  Street  ;  turn  left  into  112th  Street  to 
Seventh  Avenue  ;  turn  right  into  Seventh  Avenue  to  154th  Street  ; 
turn  left  one  block  to  Central  Bridge  ;  over  Central  Bridge,  straight 
ahead  into  Jerome  Avenue,  which  follow  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  gate; 
turn  left  at  first  road  beyond  Cemetery  gate  (Mosholu  Avenue)  to 
Broadway,  which  follow  straight  ahead  to  Getty  Square,  Yonkers. 

8  M.  P.  H.  THROUGH  YONKERS  CONTROL 

From  Getty  Square  into  Warburton  Avenue,  following  street  rail- 
way four  and  a  half  miles  to  Hastings,  and  the  road  is  then  called 
Broadway  on  to  Dobb's  Ferry.  At  the  stone  church  turn  sharp  to 
the  left  (still  Broadway),  on  to  Irvington  and  Tarrytown. 

At  Florence  House  Stable,  Tarrytown,  water  can  be  obtained. 
Still  follow  Broadway  to  a  brick  church  and  bear  to  the  left  down  a 
hill,  across  Horses  Head  Bridge,  passing  the  stone  gateway  of  the 
Mobile  Company's  plant  on  the  left,  and  up  the  hill,  10  per  cent,  grade, 
past  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  to  the  Aqueduct.  After  passing  under 
the  Aqueduct  the  road  is  called  Highland  Avenue,  and  there  is  a  short 
hill  with  a  9  per  cent,  grade.  One  and  a  quarter  miles  beyond  the 
Aqueduct,  opposite  a  stone  church,  is  public  well  {water)  which  is  on 
the  corner  of  Scarboro  Road  and  Broadway  and  Highland  Avenue. 
Continue  straight  ahead  to  Ossining  (Sing  Sing.) 

8    M.     P.     H.    THROUGH    OSSINING    CONTROL 

Continue  north  through  this  town  and  take  road  to  left  of   Sold- 
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iers'  Monument  down  a 
hill,  crossing  a  brook  {wa- 
ter) ;  then  up  a  short  hill, 
7  to  10  per  cent,  grade, 
to  a  fountain  three  quart- 
ers of  a  mile  beyond 
Ossining;  bear  to  the  left 
to  a  school  house  and 
turn  sharp  to  the  left. 
The  road  is  very  good  all 
the  way  to  this  school 
house,  but  from  here  on 
to  Croton  the  road  is 
sandy.  Cross  the  bridge 
over  Croton  River  and 
turn  to  the  left  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  after 
crossing  the  river.  Just 
north  of  this  town  is  a 
short  hill  of  12  per  cent, 
grade.  Continue  one  and 
a  half  miles  to  Oscawana 
{spring  on  the  side  of  the 
road).  One  and  a  half 
miles  from  Oscawana  is 
a  short  hill,  15  per  cent, 
grade;  then  keep  the  road 
to  the  left  across  railroad 
bridge,  continuing  on  to 
hotel  at  Centerville  {wa- 
ter). Turn  sharp  to  the 
right  into  Washington 
Street,  passing  under  rail- 
road bridge  and  following- 
railroad  for  about  a  half 
a  mile 
Washington 


Street 


on 
to 


New  York  to  Peekskill 


South  Street,  Peekskill. 

8   M.   P.   H.   THROUGH 
PKKKSK1LL  CONTROL 


82o  ROAD   DESCRIPTION   OF   ENDURANCE  TEST 

On  arriving  at  Peekskill  turn  sharp  to  the  left  into  Nelson  Avenue 
and  go  one  block  to  McCoy  and  Best's  yard,  where  time  will  be  taken 
for  the  noon  control. 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

Peekskill. — Lunch  at  Eagle  Hotel. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,   SEPTEMBER  9 

RECORD    SHEET    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

The  first  carriage  will  be  started  from  Peekskill  at  12.45  P-  m-  in 
leaving  Peekskill  continue  one-half  block  on  Nelson  Avenue,  then 
turn  to  the  right  into  Main  Street  for  half  a  block,  then  turn  to  the 
left  into  North  Division  Street  as  far  as  water  fountain  and  take  road 
to  left  which  is  Highland  Avenue.  About  a  mile  further  on,  go  down 
a  long  hill,  20  per  cent,  grade,  and  cross  the  bridge  over  Peekskill 
Creek  ;  after  crossing  the  bridge  curve  to  the  left  and  cross  Spout 
Brook  ;  keep  straight  on  to  a  little  settlement  called  Annsville  and  up 
a  short  hill,  15  per  cent,  grade,  to  a  brook  which  can  be  crossed  or 
forded,  then  up  another  short  hill,  13  per  cent,  grade.  One  and  a 
half  miles  beyond  Annsville  take  road  to  the  right  at  the  forks  and  a 
short  distance  beyond  cross  a  brook  and  STOP  at  signal  of  approach 
to  control  for  Hill  Climbing  Contest  on  Nelson  Hill. 

RECORD    SHEET    MUST    BE    FILLED    IX    HERE 

Hill  Climbing  Contest  on  Nelson  Hill  for  descriptioji  and  profile 
map  see  page  838. 

Record  sheets  of  contestants  who  do  not  compete  in  Hill  Climbing 
must  be  filled  in  at  control  at  top  of  Arelso?i  Hill. 

Proceed  straight  ahead.  One-half  mile  beyond  the  top  of  the 
hill  take  road  to  the  left  at  the  forks  and  cross  Kendrin's  Brook  {water) 
at  the  four  corners  at  Garrisons  ;  one-half  mile  after  crossing  brook 
turn  sharp  to  right  and  continue  on  two  miles,  passing  cemetery  and 
stone  church  on  the  left,  crossing  Indian  Brook  and  passing  a  stone 
water  trough,  water  just  around  the  bend.  At  the  forks,  one-half  mile 
beyond  this,  take  road  to  the  right,  passing  a  cemetery  and  crossing  a 
stone  bridge,  bear  to  the  right  a  short  distance  to  Main  Street,  Cold 
Spring,  and  turn  to  the  right.  At  the  fork  near  wheelwright's  shop, 
take  road  to  the  left  for  Fishkill,  cross  a  rustic  bridge  over  brook 
{tvater)  and  in  about  a  mile  cross  or  ford  another  brook  to  three  corners 
near  a  church  and  take  road  to  the  left,  passing  a  brick  school  house 
on  the  right,  and  a  little  later  a  small  cemetery  in  the  middle  of  a  corn 
field,  also  on  the  right.       Water  in  a  trough  half  a  mile  beyond  ;  bear 
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to  the  right  at  red  barn  and  cross  or  ford  a  brook  and  go  on,  keeping 
to  the  left  and  crossing  a  rustic  bridge  over  another  brook,  about  two 
miles  to  Springside  Hotel,  wafer;  then  past  a  small  granite  monument 
on  the  right  to  mark  some  Revolutionary  event  ;  cross  red  bridge 
over  Fish  kill  River  one-half  mile  before  coming  to  Fishkill  Village. 

8    M.    P.     H.     THROUGH    THE 
FISHKILLS 

Follow  street  railway 
track  through  Glenham  and 
Matteawan  direct  to  Fishkill 
Landing  (Griffith  &  Howe, 
hardware  store,  have  gaso- 
line). Turn  to  the  right  on 
North  Avenue  for  Wap- 
pinger  Falls,  passing  Belle 
Isle  Road  House  on  the 
right,  and  about  2  miles 
from  Fishkill  Landing  is  a 
sharp  hill,  12  per  cent, 
grade  ;  keep  to  the  right  at 
the  forks,  passing  a  red 
school  house  on  the  right, 
and  at  the  next  forks  take 
road  to  the  left  through 
Hudsonville  to  Wappinger 
Falls  ;  then  down  the  hill 
past  a  wate?'  trough.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  turn 
sharp  to  the  right  into  South 
Avenue,  and  follow  street 
railway  track  7^  miles  to 
Nelson  House,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  where  the  time  will  be 
taken  for  the  night  con- 
trol. 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

(The  night  storage  station  is  on  Main  Street.) 

TUESDAY  MORNING,   SKPTEMBER   10 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

8  a.  m.      Leave  Nelson  House,  which   is   on   Market  Street,  and 
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Poughkeepsie  to  Hudson 


go  to  Main  Street,  turn  to 
the  left  one-half  block,  then 
turn  sharp  to  the  right  into 
Washington  Street,  continue 
i  y2  miles  and  then  take  left 
road  at  forks.  In  about  a 
mile  you  come  to  a  hill  5 
to  13  per  cent,  grade,  then 
on  through  Hyde  Park, 
which  is  6  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie,  going  down 
a  short  hill  12  per  cent, 
grade,  before  reaching  Hyde 
Park,  and  passing  a  pump 
{water)  on  the  left  about 
\y2  miles  after  leaving  this 
village.  Country  is  rolling 
but  roads  are  very  good. 
In  about  4  miles  you  come 
to  Staatsburg  and  there  you 
will  find  a  stone  water 
trough  on  the  left.  Two 
miles  beyond  this  place  take 
the  right  road  at  the  forks 
for  Rhinebeck  (water  here). 

8  M.  P.  H.  THROUGH  RHINE- 
BECK 

Keep  on  and  over  the 
hill  ;  at  the  forks  take  road 
to  the  left.  One-half  mile 
from  Rhinebeck  cross  or 
ford  a  brook  {water),  go  up 
a  hill  and  at  top  of  the  hill 
at  forks  take  road  to  right 
for    Red    Hook.       At     the 


next  forks,  which  is  just  after  crossing  railroad  track,  take  road 
to  the  left.  In  about  one-half  mile  you  will  come  to  a  hill  7  to  15  per 
cent,  grade,  keep  to  the  left  at  the  next  forks  for  Red  Hook,  where 
water  can  be  obtained  at  hotel.      One-half  mile  from  here  cross  or  ford 
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a  large  brook  {water')  ;  take  left  road  at  forks  ;  take  left  road  again 
at  next  forks  after  leaving  Upper  Red  Hook  for  Blue  Store.  At  three 
forks  take  road  to  the  right  and  keep  straight,  passing  Hotel  Nevis  on 
your  right  through  Clermont.  Take  road  to  the  left  at  the  next  forks 
after  Clermont  and  continue  to  Blue  Store,  where  you  turn  sharp  to 
the  left  for  Hudson  {water).  Keep  to  the  right  at  the  next  forks,  and 
4  miles  from  Blue  Store  there  is  a  spring  {zvater)  on  the  left,  then  on 
through  Glendale  which  is  four  miles  from  Hudson.  Two  miles  from 
Glendale  there  is  a  red  pump  on  the  right.  Continue  on  the  Post 
Road  into  Warren  Street,  Hudson. 

8    M.     P.     H.    THROUH    HUDSON    CONTROL 

Continue  as  far  as  Fifth  Street,  to  the  Hotel  Central,  where  time 
will  be  taken  for  noon  control. 

RECORD     SHEETS 

MUST      BE       FILLED  ^WB^^'X-  - 

IN    HERE 

Lunch  at  Hotel 
Central. 

TUESDAY 

AFTERNOON, 
SEPTEMBER   10 

In  leaving  Hud- 
son go  up  Warren 
Street  to  the  Square 
and  turn  to  the  left 
side  into  Columbia 
Street,  then  to  the 
right  into  Green 
Street.  At  the  wa- 
ter trough  bear  to 
the  left  passing  the 
Fair  Grounds  on  the 
left.  Take  road  to 
the  left  at  the  next 
forks  for  Stottsville, 
passing  a  cemetery 
to   the  left,  and  on 

arriving  at   a  slate-  *£%£%%!??■•' 

colored  church,  turn  Hudson  to  Albam 
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to  the  right,  go  down  a  long  hill  ;  at  the  foot,  turn  to 
the  right  and  cross  bridge  over  Kinderhook  Creek,  bear  to  the  left 
and  cross  railroad  track,  go  over  a  small  hill  and  there  is  a  water 
trough  on  the  left.  Keep  to  the  right  and  go  up  a  short  hill  12  per 
cent,  grade  and  then  a  long  hill  into  Stuyvesant  Falls  {pump  on  the 
right  in  front  of  what  was  once  a  store).  Go  on  down  a  hill  across 
a  bridge  and  keep  to  the  right  ;  then  up  a  hill  across  a  railroad  track. 
At  the  next  forks  take  road  to  the  right,  then  bend  to  the  right  and 
cross  railroad  track  at  Sunnyside,  keep  to  the  left  after  crossing  rail- 
road track  into  Kinderhook.  (Stone  trough  on  the  right — water). 
Turn  to  the  left,  passing  by  cemetery  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  to 
sign  post  ' ' Castleton  11  M."  and  at  sign  post  ' ' Greenbush  i8}&  M. ' ' 
turn  again  to  the  left  to  sign  post  ' 'Albany  17  M."  At  sign  post 
"Castleton  6j4  M."  (Muitzeskill)  turn  left  down  to  the  river  to  Scho- 
dack  Landing  and  to  the  right  and  along  Hudson  River  &  New  York 
Central  Railroad  track,  north,  to  sign  post  "Castleton  1  M."  Con- 
tinue from  here  on  River  Street  to  Castleton.  At  sign  post  "Albany 
8  M."  leave  Green  Street  at  your  right  and  follow  Albany  Post  Road, 
keeping  to  the  left  ;  straight  ahead  to  sign  post  '  'Albany  »->■  ' '  in 
Greenbush,  which  is  1  mile  from  Albany,  beginning  of  Albany  con- 
trol. 

8    M.     P.     H.    THROUGH    ALBANY    CONTROL 

After  crossing  two  bridges  over  railroad  tracks,  keep  straight  on 
until  you  reach  asphalt  pavement  ;  turn  here  sharp  to  the  left  into  the 
bridge  and  cross  into  Albany  toll,  15  cents.  At  the  Albany  end  of 
the  bridge  make  a  slight  jog  to  the  left  into  Ferry  Street,  go  up  this 
street  three  blocks  and  turn  to  the  right  into  Green  Street,  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  then  turn  to  the  right  into  State  Street  one  block,  then 
turn  left  one  block  to  Stanwix  Hall  on  the  right,  where  time  will  be 
taken  for  the  night  control. 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN     HERE 

Night  Storage  Station  is  at  Empire  Curling  Rink  on  Lake  Avenue. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,   SEPTEMBER   11 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

In  leaving  rink  at  Albany  go  out  to  Lake  Avenue  as  far  as  State 
Street,  turn  right  on  State  Street  into  Knox  sometimes  called  North- 
ern Boulevard,  continue  straight  north  to  the  Van  Rensselaer  Boule- 
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vard  over  railroad  bridge  for  about  two  miles,  then  turn  to  the  left  into 

Menan  Road  in  front  of  a  cemetery  gate  and  later  turn  to  the  right 

into    Louden  Road  for  Latham  Corners  which  is  about  three  miles 

distant.    Turn  to  the  left  and  take  main  road  for  Schenectady;  one  mile 

beyond  take  road  to  the  left 

at  the  forks  and  at  Verdoy 

which    is  •  three    miles    from 

Latham  Corners,  there  is  a 

pump    on  the  right   side  of 

the  road  in  front  of  a  store 

{water). 

One-half  mile  beyond 
is  Niskayuna.  Then  on 
down  a  short  hill,  15  per 
cent,  grade,  passing  soon 
brick  church  on  your  right  ; 
the  road  is  quite  rough  along 
here  for  a  mile  or  so;  then 
you  go  down  a  very  steep, 
rough  hill,  with  a  bridge  at 
the  foot.  Great  caution 
must  be  used  at  this  hill  as 
it  is  da?igerous  on  account 
of  its  curve  at  the  bridge. 

Go  up  a  long  hill  lead- 
ing to  the  outskirts  of  Sche- 
nectady. 

8    M.     P.     H.     THROUGH 
SCHENECTADY 

Go  into  Union  Street, 
on  which  continue,  crossing 
railroad  track,  and  then  on 
to  Washington  Avenue, 
where  turn  to  the  right  and 
cross  bridge  over  Mohawk 
River;  bear  to  the  left  after 
crossing  bridge,  passing 
Scotia,  bear  to  the  right 
at  Mohawk  Avenue.  Af- 
ter     leaving      Schenectady 


Albany  to  Fonda 
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the  road  is  sandy  for  about  two  miles,  then  good  for 
some  miles.  A  yellow  house  on  the  left  known  as  Rectors,  five  miles 
out,  has  a  pump  in  the  yard  and  there  is  a  pump  beside  the  road  a  few 
yards  further  on. 

Go  up  a  short  hill,  16  per  cent,  grade,  and  in  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  go  up  a  short  rise,  14  per  cent,  grade,  to  the  approach  of 
railroad  bridge,  keep  to  the  left  down  the  hill,  red  house  to  the  left,, 
then  up  a  hill  of  10  per  cent,  grade.  Seven  miles  from  Schenectady 
go  down  a  hill  and  across  a  small  bridge  into  Hoffman's  Ferry  (water), 
pump  in  front  of  store  on  the  left.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond 
here  go  down  a  sharp  rocky  hill,  12  percent,  grade  at  Crane's  Village, 
water  trough  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  At  the  beginning  of  rail- 
road track  is  Amsterdam;  water  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

8    M.     P.    H.    THROUGH    AMSTERDAM 

Continue  on  Main  Street,  Amsterdam,  as  far  as  Market  Street,. 
turn  to  the  right  into  Market  Street  for  one  block  and  then  turn  to  the 
left  into  Division  Street  and  at  end  of  brick  pavement  turn  to  the  right 
into  Clinton  .Street  for  a  short  block  and  then  to  the  left  into  the  boule- 
vard and  go  on  towards  Fonda  which  is  twelve  miles  away.  Cross 
the  railroad  track  at  end  of  boulevard  and  in  three  miles  arrive  at  Akin 
{water  on  the  right).  Road  from  end  of  boulevard  to  Akin  is  badr 
then  for  half  a  mile  it  is  better  to  Peppers  Hill,  which  is  very  rocky 
and  sandy  with  7  per  cent,  grade.  Then  follow  along  New  York 
Central  track  for  about  two  miles  on  very  fair  road.  Five  miles  from 
Amsterdam  is  Tribes  Hill,  which  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  rocky 
and  quite  poor  road,  5,  12  and  15  per  cent,  grade.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  well  {water)  on  the  right.  Bear  to  the  left,  passing  school 
house  on  the  right,  keep  to  the  right  at  the  next  forks  near  a  small 
church,  which  has  a  cross  for  a  steeple,  on  the  right  then  down  a  hill 
over  a  white  bridge,  and  it  is  a  good  road  for  three  miles.  Two  miles 
before  reaching  Fonda  there  is  a  water  trough  on  the  left.  Continue 
on  to  Hotel  Roy  (Fonda),  formerly  Snell  House,  where  time  will  be 
taken  for  noon  control. 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,   SEPTEMBER  11 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

In  leaving  Fonda  bear  to  the  left  opposite  Farmers  Hotel  and 
cross  the  bridge  over  the  creek  and  one   railroad   track,  then  follow 
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New  York   Central  for  a  long  distance.      Six  miles  from  Fonda  is  a 

water  trough  on  the  right  opposite  railroad  pumping  station;  two  miles 

beyond  this  go  over  a  rocky  hill,  15  per  cent,  grade  on  both  sides,  and 

a  short  distance  beyond  foot  is  a  water  trough  on  the  right.    The  road 

from  here  for  the  next  ten  miles  is  much  better.     Two  miles  from  the 

last  water  trough  is  another 

trough  (water)  on  the  right 

and   at    Palatine    Bridge    a 

little    further  beyond,    is  a 

stone  trough   on  the  right. 

Four  miles  beyond  is  Nellis- 

ton;   go  down  a  hill   and  at 

the  foot   is  a  water  trough 

on    the    right,    then    up    a 

sharp    hill,     19     per     cent. 

grade.     Two  miles  beyond 

Nelliston  is  a  water  trough 

on  the  left.    In  another  mile 

pass  Palatine  Church  on  the 

left,    the  oldest  building  in 

this  section  of  the  country. 

Three  miles  beyond  comes 

St.   Johnsville,  which  has  a 

water    trough   on  the  right 

at  the  edge  of  the  town  and 

another  in  the  square. 

8  M.    P.    H.   THROUGH  ST. 
JOHNSVILLE 

Three  miles  beyond  this 
is  East  Creek,  where  there 
is  a  water  trough  on  the 
right.  Cross  a  covered 
bridge  and  continue  to 
Little  Falls,  seven  miles  be- 
yond. Going  into  Little  Falls 
under  railroad  bridge  there 
is  a  hill  of  12  per  cent,  grade  {watei 
again  at  the  end  of  the  Main  Street. 

8    M.    P.    H.     THROUGH    LITTLE    FALLS 

Continue  straight  on  toward  Herkimer,  seven  miles 


'fefojs.  £%<//:<: /? =. 
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After  leaving 
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Little  Falls  the  road  is  quite  rough  for  about  two  miles,  then  good  for 
two  miles,  then  down  a  little  hill,  then  begins  an  ascent  of  a  hill  a  mile 
long,  5  to  8  per  cent,  grade.  Then  for  two  miles  a  series  of  small  hills 
with  road  in  fair  condition.  At  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  right  is  a 
water  trough,  where  a  danger  signal  will  be  displayed  as  a  caution  in 
descending  a  winding  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  long  bridge,  over 
West  Canada  Creek,  and  thence  into  Herkimer.  The  name  of  the 
street  after  crossing  the  bridge  is  Albany  Street,  on  which  you  con- 
tinue as  far  as  the  depot,  and  then  turn  to  the  right  into  Main  Street 
and  continue  i*4  blocks  to  the  Palmer  House,  where  time  for  night 
control  will  be  taken. 

RECORD    SHEET    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 


THURSDAY  MORNING,   SEPTEMBER  12 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

In  leaving  Herkimer  go  down  Main  Street,  cross  New  York 
Central  Railroad  and  follow  street  railway  through  Mohawk  and  Ilion 
to  Frankfort. 

(  Water  on  left  of  lumber  yard).  Road  rough  until  a  mile 
beyond  Frankfort,  then  a  fine  road  for  a  mile,  then  sandy  and  rough 
to  Utica. 

Turn  to  right,  go  under  a  railroad  bridge,  and  in  half-mile  cross 
or  ford  a  brook. 

Turn  to  the  left  where  the  cinder  path  crosses  the  road,  and  go 
toward  the  Masonic  Home  (which  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Utica). 

8    M.     P.     H.     THROUGH    UTICA 

Crossing  bridge  over  canal  and  two  railroad  tracks,  bear  to  the 
left  just  a  little,  and  sharp  to  the  right  through  the  Masonic  Home 
grounds.  Keep  to  the  left  after  passing  the  house,  and  go  down  a 
hill,  and  up  another  in  the  grounds  to  the  asphalt,  on  which  continue 
for  two  miles. 

Turn  to  left  into  Genesee  Street,  and  go  toward  New  Hartford, 
which  is  four  miles  away;  and  water  on  both  sides  of  the  road  in  front 
of  hotels.      Take  road  to  the  right  after  passing  hotels. 

Cross  railroad  track  in  about  a  mile  and  take  road  to  right  at  next 
forks  for  Kirkland,  which  is  four  miles  away,  passing  a  cemetery  on  the 
left.  At  the  next  forks  take  road  to  the  right,  and  just  beyond  is  a 
water  trough  on  the  right.      Good   road   from   here  for  about  a  mile, 
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then  fair  or  poor  to  Laidsville,  then 
in  good  repair. 

Five  miles  from   Laidsville1  is 
trough  on  the  right.  Again  in  about 

Go  under  railroad  bridge 
near  the  silk  mills  of  the 
Oneida  Community  and  turn 
sharp  to  right  following 
West  Shore  R.  R. ;  then  go 
under  West  Shore  railroad 
bridge  again  and  keep  to 
left  again  for  Oneida,  three 
miles. 

8    M.     P.     H.    THROUGH 
ONEIDA 

After  crossing  railroad 
track  at  Oneida  Castle  take 
first  street  to  right,  which  is 
Main  Street,  and  continue  v 
as  far  as  Madison  Street. 
Turn  to  right  into  this  street, 
and  Madison  House  is  half- 
block  on  the  right,  where 
time  for  710011  control  will  be 
taken. 

RECORD  SHEETS   MUST  BE 
FILLED    IN    HERE 

Lunch  at  Madison    House. 

THURSDAY  AFTER- 
NOON,  SEPTEMBER   12 

RECORD  SHEETS  MUST   BE 
FILLED    IN  HERE 

In   leaving   Oneida   go 
out     on     Madison     Street, 
turn   to   the  left   into    Main 
Street,  for  one  block,  and   then   to 
continue  toward   Chittenango,    twel 
Oneida  to  Syracuse  are  poor. 

At  the  forks  take  road  to  the  ri 


improves  ;  the  road  is  rolling  but 

Vernon,  and  just  beyond  is  water 
a  mile  water  on  left  in  a  farm  yard. 

7e/-C/&;... _ -Z8C3 
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Herkimer  to  Oneida 

right    into    Lenox    Avenue,    and 
ve  miles  away.      The   roads   from 

ght,   go  down  a  short,  rocky  hill 
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of  10  per  cent,  grade,  and  a  little  beyond  up  a  short  hill,  6  per  cent, 
grade,  passing  through  Wampsville,  which  is  about  2>%  miles  from 
Oneida.     Water  trough  on  the  left  half  a  mile  beyond. 

Then  up  long  hill,  8,  9  and  10  per  cent,  grade  and  down  a  long 
hill  across  Lehigh  Railroad  track,  through  Quality  Hill,  passing  on 
the  right  a  white  school  house  with  a  large  bell  ;  then  down  a  long  hill, 


at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  brook  {water)  ; 


307. 


Oneida  to  Syracuse 


cross    or    ford     a 


half  a  mile  beyond  is  a  water 
trough  on  the  left  ;  then 
over  a  long  hill,  continuing 
on  through  the  village  of 
Sullivan. 

Take  road  to  the  right 
at  forks  and  go  on  through 
Four  Corners,  Chittenango 
for  Fayetteville,  crossing  a 
bridge  and  up  a  short  hill, 
12  per  cent,  grade. 

Continue  straight  on  at 
the  foot  of  hill  following 
through  telegraph  poles, 
passing  a  cheese  factory  on 
the  left  {water  trough  here). 
Then  comes  a  short  hill, 
and  14  per  cent,  grade, 
series  of  hills  9 
At  the  forks 
hill,  take  road  to  the 
and  go  down  a  rocky 
One-half  mile  beyond 
water  trough  on  the 
under  a  windmill  in 
barnyard. 

Continue    through    vil- 
brook  ;    then    up    a    hill,    6 
the  left   at   the 
water   on   the 


12 

and  then  a 

to  5  per  cent. 

on  a 

right, 

hill. 

is    a 

right 


a  stone  school   house  on 
one  mile  beyond,   there  is 


lage    of    Mycenae 
per  cent,    grade,    passing 
top.      At  the  top  of  a  hill 
left  at  a  red  barn. 

Cross  railroad  track  at  the  Fayetteville  station  one-half  mile  before 
arriving  at  the  village.  (Stone  water  trough  in  the  square.)  Two 
and  one-half  miles  beyond  is  a  toll  gate  (toll  8  cents).      In  1%  miles 
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you  come  to  Orrville  {water  in  front  of  the  hotel)  ;    1^  miles  beyond 
stone  water  trough  on  the  left. 

Four  miles  from  the  first  toll  gate  is  a  second  one  (toll  8  cents). 
One-half  mile  beyond  is  Syracuse  city  line  where  asphalt  pavement 
commences.  This  is  Genesee  Street,  on  which  continue  to  Yates 
House,  where  time  will  be  taken  for  7iight  control. 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

The  night  storage  station  is  at  Convention  Hall. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  13 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

In  leaving  Syracuse  cross  Swing  Bridge  on  to  West  Genesee 
Street,  and  continue  on  asphalt  and  brick  pavement  two  miles  to  the 
road  for  Camillus. 

Go  up  several  small  hills,  and  finally  go  down  a  long,  winding 
hill,  very  crooked  and  covered  with  sharp  rubble,  and  cross  railroad 
track  into  Camillus,  and  after  passing  through  the  village  go  up  a 
very  long,  stony  hill,  17,  14,  10,  7,  9  per  cent,  grade.  This  hill  is 
about  a  mile  long  ;  then  go  down  a  long  hill,  and  after  this  there  is  a 
series  of  hills,  but  quite  good  roads  for  a  few  miles.  Two  miles  be- 
fore arriving  at  Elbridge  is  a  water  trough  on  the  right,  and  also  a 
stone  water  trough  on  the  left  as  you  enter  the  town.  Continue 
straight,  passing  a  thick  row  of  willow  trees,  on  the  left  is  a  water 
trough  a  short  distance  beyond  which,  at  the  second  forks,  take  road 
to  right  for  Weedsport,  four  miles  beyond.  Keep  to  the  left  near  old 
house  and  barn. 

Just  a  little  beyond  another  forks  take  the  road  to  the  right  for 
Weedsport,  which  is  three  miles  beyond. 

Up  a  long  hill,  9,  4  and  9  per  cent,  grade.  Cross  or  ford  a  brook 
just  on  outskirts  of  Weedsport. 

8    M.     P.    H.    THROUGH    WEEDSPORT 

Cross  railroad  track  into  Weedsport  (at  one  water  trough  on  the 
left)  and  cross  the  canal  bridge  just  beyond  the  town,  and  keep 
straight  on  to  Port  Byron,  which  is  three  miles  away. 

Go  under  railroad  bridge,  bend  to  the  right  and  cross  a  red 
bridge.  (Two  miles  beyond,  zvatcr  trough  on  the  left.)  Then  cross 
canal  bridge  and  enter  Port  Byron.  At  the  flagstone  crossing  turn 
sharp  to  the  right  for  Montezuma.  Cross  bridge  and  turn  to  left  at 
blacksmith  shop,  and  in  50  feet  turn  to  right,  passing  school  house  on 
the  right,  then  keep  to  the  left  at  the  next  forks. 
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Syracuse  to  Lyons 


Go  up  a  few  short  hills, 
then  down  a  long,  sandy, 
rocky  hill,  then  over  one- 
half  mile  of  sandy  road,  and 
over  a  short  hill,  10  per 
cent,  grade,  and  still  another 
14  and  18  grade,  then  down 
a  rough  rocky  hill,  and  go 
over  the  worst  road  on  the 
route. 

Cross  canal  bridge  and 
turn  sharp  to  the  left  off  the 
bridge  and  cross  the  red 
bridge  over  creek. 

Keep  straight  on  through 
the  four  corners,  passing  the 
village  of  Montezuma  a  few 
rods  away  on  the  left.  Go 
"through  an  old  toll  gate, 
and  cross  bridge  over  creek, 
and  very  soon  cross  another 
bridge. 

The  roads  through  Port 
Byron  and  Montezuma 
through  the  salt  marshes 
are  very  bad,  but  from 
Savannah  to  Lyons  are 
better. 

At  the  forks  beyond  the 
marsh  take  road  to  right 
for  Savannah  {water  trough 
on  the  left  a  little  beyond). 

After  passing  the  stores 
in  Savannah,  turn  sharp  to 
the  first  left  into  West 
Church  Street  for  Clyde. 
Keep  to  right  at  railroad 
bridge  at  top  of  hill,  then 
to  the  left  at  the  forks,  and 
it  is  a  straight  road  toClyde. 
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At  the  forks  just  beyond  an  old  blacksmith  shop  take  road  to 
right,  over  a  small  hill,  12  per  cent,  grade,  and  down  a  long  hill  and 
pass  through  a  long  swamp,  and  over  a  bridge. 

Then  over  a  short  hill  10  per  cent,  grade  {water  trough  on  the 
right  about  three  miles  from  Savannah)  and  school  house  on  the  right 
a  little  beyond,  and  continue  straight  on  into  Clyde. 

8    M.     P.     H.    THROUGH    CLYDE 

On  reaching  Clyde  turn  to  the  right  into  Main  Street  for  one-half 
block,  then  to  the  left  past  the  park,  and  at  the  end  of  the  park  turn 
to  the  left  again  for  Lyons.  Go  over  a  hill  10  per  cent,  grade  and  over 
another  7  per  cent,  grade  and  pass  through  the  village  of  Lock  Berlin. 
Take  road  to  the  right  at  next  forks. 

Entering  Lyons  through  Montezuma  Street,  turn  left  into  William 
Street,  one  short  block,  then  turn  to  the  left  into  Water  Street,  and 
cross  canal  bridge  to  the  fair  grounds,  where  time  will  be  taken  for 
noon  control. 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

Lunch  at  Congress  Hall. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON,    SEPTEMBER    13 

RECORD  SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

In  leaving  Lyons  go  out  Water  Street  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
take  road  to  left  for  Newark,  which  is  nine  miles  away. 

Keep  to  the  left  at  Canal  Locks,  cross  bridge  and  then  go  to 
right,  following  canal  and  passing  County  Alms  House  on  the  left, 
Then  over  the  canal  again,  16  per  cent,  grade,  at  approach  and  turn 
sharp  to  the  left,  following  the  canal  on  the  other  side  and  passing 
school  house  on  the  right.  Roads  from  Lyons  to  Rochester  fair  ex- 
cept few  miles  through  Egypt. 

Follow  telegraph  poles  and  turn  to  left,  crossing  railroad  tracks, 
then  under  a  railroad  bridge. 

At  the  forks  beyond  take  road  to  the  right  into  Newark. 

8    M.    P.    H.     THROUGH    NEWARK 

Turn  left  at  the  hotels  and  cross  canal  bridge,  turning  sharp  to 
the  right  after  crossing  bridge,  and  proceed  to  East  Palmyra,  four 
miles  away. 

Take  road  to  the  left  at  the  forks  near  the  canal  bridge,  and 
follow  canal.  At  the  next  forks  take  road  to  the  right  and  cross  earwfl 
bridge,  keeping  to  the  right  on  either  side  and  crossing  railroad  brack. 
At  the  next  forks  take  road  to  the  left. 
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At  the  next  forks  take  road  to  the  right,  passing  through  long 
rows^of  maple  trees  on  each  side.  Keeping  to  the  left  at  the  brick 
churches,  and  then  down  a  small  hill  into  East  Palmyra.  (  Water 
trough  on  right  near  the  stores).       About  a  mile  beyond  is  a  pu?np 

and  trough  on  the  right. 
At  the  forks  keep  to 
the  right,  crossing  bridge 
over  creek  and  then  a  rail- 
road track,  passing  a  school 
house  on  the  right. 

8    M.    P.    H.    THROUGH 
PALMYRA 

Cross  canal  bridge  into 
the  center  of  the  town  of 
Palmyra.  (  Water  trough  on 
the  left,  just  before  coming 
to  Powers  Hotel). 

Keep  straight  on  for 
about  two  miles,  turn  to  right 
and  cross  bridge  at  the  yel- 
low mills,  and  a  few  rods 
further  on  cross  canal  bridge 
and  take  the  first  left  for 
Macedon,  which  is  four 
miles  from  Palmyra.  Less 
than  one-half  mile  after 
crossing  canal  bridge  there 
is  a  pump  and  a  trough  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  9  per  cent, 
grade.  Water  again  on  the 
right  in  another  half  mile. 

Pass  Canal  Lock  No.  60 
on  the  left  and  one-half  mile 
beyond  turn  to  left  across 
canal  bridge  into  outskirts  of 
Macedon.  Straight  through 
Macedon  and  at  the  forks  beyond  the  town  take  road  to  right  (which 
is  known  as  Rochester  and  Palmyra  Road)  for  Rochester  eighteen 
miles  away. 

In  about  a  mile  go  over  a  hill,    which  has   18  per  cent,  grade  on 
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Lyons  to  Rochester 
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the  up  side,  and  is  long,  rough  and  rocky  on  the  down  side.  Near 
the  foot  cross  a  brook  {water)  and  go  up  a  long  hill,  12,  9  and  14  per 
cent,  grade,  and  then  down  a  long  hill,  and  soon  pass  through  the 
town  of  Egypt,  which  is  only  a  post  office. 

At  the  forks  beyond,  keep  to  the  right  and  go  up  the  hill  towards 
Pittsford. 

At  Pittsford  {water  trough  on  the  left  in  square)  keep  straight  on 
for  Rochester,  which  is  about  seven  miles. 

In  about  four  miles  at  twelve  corners  there  are  water  troughs 
in  two  places  on  the  right. 

The  asphalt  pavement  is  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  on  which 
continue  for  two  miles,  and  then  turn  to  right  into  Clinton  Avenue,  for 
several  blocks  ;  and  then  turn  to  the  left  into  Main  Street. 

Follow  Main  Street  for  a  dozen  blocks  to  Hotel  Powers,  where 
time  will  be  taken  for  Night  Control. 

RECORD    SHEETS    SHOULD    BE    FILLED    HERE 

SATURDAY  MORNING,   SEPTEMBER  14 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

Leaving  Rochester,  go  out  Main  Street  over  Central  Bridge,  and 
at  the  fork  near  Orphan  Asylum,  take  road  to  the  right.  The  name 
of  the  street  after  crossing  bridge  is  West  Avenue.  In  about  four  miles 
go  through  Gates  Center,  passing  brick  school  house  on  the  right  and 
keeping  on  toward  Chili,  another  hamlet  six  miles  away.  One  mile 
from  Gates  Center  there  is  a  pump  and  trough  on  the  right,  in  front 
of  road  house. 

Pass  a  school  house  on  the  right,  and  take  road  to  the  left  at  the 
forks  beyond.  Pass  Methodist  Seminary  on  the  right,  and  soon  come 
to  Chili.  At  the  forks  take  road  to  right  for  Churchville,  four  miles 
beyond. 

Go  up  a  series  of  hills,  which  are  not  difficult  as  the  roads  are 
good.       Water  on  the  right  in  front  of  store  in  Churchville. 

Keep  straight  on  for  Bergen,  two  miles  beyond  railroad  bridge  ;  at 
the  next  forks  take  road  to  the  right  into  Bergen.  Water  on  left  in 
the  town.  Pass  through  the  town  and  follow  New  York  Central  for 
about  a  mile,  then  turn  to  the  left  and  continue  for  a  mile  in  sort  of  a 
curve  and  cross  railroad,  passing  school  house  on  right,  and  heading 
toward  Byron.  (Pump  in  the  town  on  right).  Cross  brook  at  the 
edge  of  the  village;  keep  straight  on  for  Batavia,  ten  miles  away. 
Take  road  to  left  at  forks  near  railroad  crossing  and  go  towards  a  rod 
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barn  on  the  left.  Keep  to  the  right  at  the  bend  in  the  road,  and  at 
forks  near  school  house  take  road  to  left.  Cross  a  bridge  by  an  old 
mill  and  go  up  a  little  hill.  At  the  forks  near  stone  blacksmith  shop 
take  road  to  the  left   and  go   up  a  series  of  hills.      One  mile  beyond, 


pump  on  right  in  front  of  a  house. 


At  the  forks  take  the  road  to  the 
left  for    East    Main    Street, 

q-?-7-'7  Batavia,  and  continue  to 
Hotel  Richmond  on  the  left, 
where  time  will  be  taken  for 
noon  control. 

RECORD     SHEETS     MUST     BE 
FILLED    IN    HERE 

Lunch  at  Hotel  Richmond. 

SATURDAY  AFTER- 
NOON,  SEPTEMBER   14 

RECORD     SHEETS     MUST     BE 
FILLED    IN     HERE 

In  leaving  Batavia,  keep 
up  West  Main  Street  to 
Walnut  Street  on  the  bridge 
and  turn  sharp  to  the  right 
into  South  Main  Street.  At 
the  forks  take  road  to  the 
left,  which  is  Pearl  Street, 
for  West  Batavia,  six  miles 
away.  Cross  a  railroad  track 
in  about  two  miles,  and 
about  two  miles  further  on 
pass  a  white  school  house 
on  the  left.  Water  at  road 
house  on  the  left,  six  miles 
394-. 3  from  Batavia.  At  the  forks 
near  white  school  house, 
take  road  to  left  for  Corfu, 
which  is  six  miles  from  West 
Batavia.  Pass  through  Corfu  at  the  forks  two  miles  beyond,  take  road 
to  the  right,  and  in  one-quarter  of  a  mile  cross  a  single  railroad  track, 
and  soon  go  through  Crittenden,  which  is  four  miles  from  Corfu. 
Keep  straight  on  to  the  forks,  and  take  road  to  the  right  for  Mill 
Grove,  which  is  three  miles  from  Crittenden.      Pump  on  the  left  in  the 
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town.  Keep  on,  passing  an  old  cemetery  on  the  left,  and  over- a  few 
small  hills,  and  go  through  the  village  of  Wilhelm.  Post  Office  on  the 
right  and  school  house  on  the  left.      This  hamlet  is  four  miles  beyond 


Mill  Grove.  Continue 
straight  on  for  three  miles  to 
Bowmansville.  Pass  through 
Bowmansville  {pump  on 
right  in  front  of  hotel)- and 
it  is  six  miles  to  the  city  line, 
and  ten  miles  to  the  center 
of  Buffalo,  passing  through 
a  toll  gate  (toll,  5  cents). 
From  the  city  line  the  road 
is  called  Genesee  Street,  on 
which  continue  as  far  as 
Chippewa  Street  (hay  scales 
on  the  corner  of  Chippewa 
Street).  Turn  to  right  into 
Chippewa  Street  for  four 
blocks,  then  to  the  right 
into  Delaware  Avenue  as 
far  as  the  tunnel,  where  time 
will  be  taken  for  jiight 
control. 


RECORD     SHEETS     MUST 
FILLED   IN    HERE 
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HILL   CLIMBING    CON- 
TEST ON  NELSON 
HILL 

MONDAY    SEPTEMBER    9 

Nelson  Hill  is  about  three 
miles  north  of  Peekskill. 

The  following  special  rules 
and  conditions  will  apply  to 
this  contest: 

1.    A    vehicle    in    climb- 
ing the   hill,    on  being  sig- 
nalled by  an  overtaking  vehicle, 
the  road. 
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2.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  vehicle  to  stop  on  the  hill,  it  must 
take  a  position  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  road  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

3.  Vehicles,  on  arriving  at  the  signal  of  approach  to  control  for 
hill  climbing  contest,  will  stop;  those  which  are  going  to  compete  in 
the  contest,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road;  those  which  are  not  going 
to  compete,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

4.  The  control  for  the  Hill  Climbing  Contest  will  open  at  1  p.m. , 
and  remain  open  for  half  an  hour  until  1 130  p.  m. ,  during  which  time 
those  vehicles  which  desire  to  compete  in  the  contest  will  be  started  up 
the  hill  at  30  seconds  intervals.  From  1 130  p.  m. ,  to  2  p.  m. ,  those 
vehicles  which  do  not  desire  to  compete  in  the  contest  will  proceed  up 
the  hill  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  control  on  the  summit,  where  their 
time  will  be  taken  and  they  will  proceed  toward  Poughkeepsie.  This 
procedure  will  be  repeated  in  alternate  half  hour  until  4:30  p.  m., 
when  the  control  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  will  close.  The  control  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  will  be  closed  at  5  p.  m. 

The  official  time  of  vehicles  which  have  climbed  the  hill  will  be 
taken  at  the  summit  without  stop  and  will  be  the  official  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  next  control.  This  time  will  be  entered  on  contest- 
ants' record  sheets  at  the  night  control  at  Poughkeepsie. 

This  trial  is  a  separate  contest.  The  time  occupied  from  reaching 
the  control  at  the  base  of  the  hill  to  leaving  the  control  at  the  summit 
will  be  deducted  fj'om  the  general  runniiig  time. 

Stop  at  red  flag,  signal  of  approach  to  control  for  hill. 

RECORD    SHEETS    MUST    BE    FILLED    IN    HERE 

Contestants  who  desire  to  compete  will  drive  to  the  right  side  of 
the  road  500  feet  beyond  to  control  for  Hill  Climbing  Contest,  in  order 
of  their  arrival,  allowing  10  feet  space  between  vehicles.  Other  ve- 
hicles will  drive  to  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

Record  sheets  for  hill  climbing  contests  will  be  filled  in  here,  and 
vehicles  will  be  started  at  30  seconds  intervals. 

Proceed  at  full  speed  up  the  hill  to  signal  at  summit  at  telegraph 
pole  No.  1,079,  which  is  end  of  Hill  Control,  where  time  will  be  taken 
without  stop,  which  will  constitute  the  official  time  for  the  beginning  of 
the  next  control. 

Proceed  straight  ahead  toward  Poughkeepsie. 

The  President  of  the  Club,  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  has  pre- 
sented a  Cup  to  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  to  the  automobile  car- 
rying two  passengers  and  running  on  four  wheels  which  makes  the 
best  time  in  climbing  Nelson  Hill. 


VIEWS  OF  NELSON   HILL 
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Buffalo-Erie    Race   Abandoned 

AFTER  much  expectation  being  shown  on  the  part  of  intending 
contestants  in  the  proposed  Buffalo-Erie  Race  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  abandon  it  with  also  the  events  which  were  to 
constitute  an  automobile  week  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition.      The 
following  announcement  from  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  under 
date  of  August  20  explains  the  trouble: 

"  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Pan-American  authorities  to  secure 
the  necessary  consent  for  the  100- Mile  Road  Race  from  Buffalo  to 
Erie  in  September,  1901,  the  Governors  regret  to  announce  that  the  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  America  Sweepstakes  Race  and  One-Mile  Record  Race 
will  not  be  run  over  this  course.  Although  the  consent  has  been  abso- 
lutely promised  for  some  time,  it  has  not  been  received,  and  failing 
such  consent  no  definite  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Club.  The 
time  is  now  entirely  too  short  in  which  to  receive  entries  and  success- 
fully organize  a  race  of  such  an  international  character  as  this  race  was 
intended  to  be. 

' '  The  Governors  of  the  Club  have  therefore  decided  to  endeavor 
to  hold  the  Annual  Sweepstakes  Race  and  Mile  Record  Race  elsewhere 
in  the  month  of  October,  1901,  preserving  its  international  character 
by  inviting  entries  from  abroad  as  originally  proposed. 

• '  Believing  that  without  these  two  races  it  would  be  impossible  to 
organize  a  successful  '  Week  of  Sports '  in  Buffalo,  the  Governors 
have  recommended  that  the  same  be  abandoned." 


Rivalry  Stimulates  Manufacturers 

THE  two  big  races  abroad  this  Summer  were  interesting  even 
only  in  one  way,  this  being  the  duel  between  Mors  and 
Panhard-Levassor.  If  the  other  far  reaching  results  were 
overlooked  and  merely  the  battle  between  those  two  firms  noted,  fol- 
lowers of  automobile  doings  would  have  plenty  of  matter  for  reflec- 
tion. Mors,  represented  by  the  all  conquering  Fournier,  won  all 
available  prizes,  but  the  Panhard  representatives,  Rene  de  Knyff 
and  Girardot,  and  at  one  time  Antony,  pressed  the  other  firm   hard. 
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Panhard-Levassor  were  first  in  the  light  car  division,  Giraud  winning 
honors  here.  And  again,  just  as  in  the  Paris-Bordeaux,  the  Renault 
motorette,  a  wonderful  light  engine  for  speed,  worth,  and  endurance, 
was  to  the  fore,  this  firm  annexing  the  three  first  places,  and  fifth 
place  as  well,  out  of  a  possible  six — a  phenomenal  performance.  In 
the  motor  cycle  division,  DeDion-Bouton  asserted  supremacy  once 
more,  Osmont  on  his  three-wheeler  riding  the  total  distance  in  the 
astounding  time  of  i8h.  59m.  5s.  Out  of  the  four  finishing  three- 
wheelers,  four  were  road  DeDions,  a  feat  that  speaks  for  itself.  Of  the 
total  field  of  starters  (109  men)  about  half  did  the  entire  distance  in 
the  allotted  time.  The  average  pace,  hot  though  it  was,  did  not  ap- 
proach the  record  reached  in  the  Paris-Bordeaux,  by  reason  of  the 
inferior  roads  and  longer  distance  traveled. 


Fine  Irish  Scenery 


SOME  of  the  scenery  in  Ireland  which  can  be  viewed  while  travel- 
ling on  the  well  built  roads  that  run  along  water  courses  and 
through  mountain  passes  is  well  described  in  the  Motor  Newsy 
from  which  we  take  the  accompanying  illustrations  and  descriptions. 
"  Coomakista  is  a  pass  4^  miles  long,  but  beautifully  engineered,, 
looking  down  upon  Derrynane  Bay  and  Harbour.      The  road  surface 
is  excellent,  and  is  typical  of  the  Kerry  roads.      Magnificent  views  to- 
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Coomakista  Pass 


seaward  are  obtained  at  many  points.  The  road  commands  a  splendid 
prospect  of  rock  bound  coast  and  jagged  islands,  and  beyond  them  to 
the  horizon  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  great  Atlantic.  Near  the  sum- 
mit the  pass  trends  inland  and  gives  interesting  views  of  the  valleys 
sloping  down  towards  Waterville.  To  see  Coomakista  at  its  best  it 
should  be  visited  on  a  moonlight  night  when  a  half  gale  churns  the 
sea.  Then  there  is  no  finer  piece  of  marine  scenery  than  the  view  of 
the  angry  sea  with  its  white  foam  and  black  rocks  under  the  pale  light 
of  the  moon. 
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' '  Ballaghbeama  is  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  pass  in  Kerry. 
Road  narrow  but  good,  except  for  half  a  mile.  This  trip  is  optional, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  itinerary.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  climb 
for  a  motor  car,  but  the  journey  will  well  repay  the  adventurous 
driver.  The  narrow  defile  winds  through  towering  heights  of  im- 
posing grandeur. ' ' 


Ballaghbeama — The  Wildest  Pass  in  Ireland 


The  attempt  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  horse-drawn  carriages 
leads  to  many  peculiar  and  too  often  useless  designs.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  Patent  Office  Gazette  shows  two  cases  of  this  where  a  motor 
truck  is  attached  to  a  carriage  in  place  of  a  horse  by  suitable  or  un- 
suitable connections.  The  result  is  a  conglomeration  which  is  neither 
automobile  nor  horse-drawn  carriage  and  the  money  for  patenting- 
might  just  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  lire.  One  device  goes 
so  far  as  to  connect  the  driving  mechanism  by  reins  so  that  the  driver 
can  say  "  g'long,"  and  pull  either  rein  as  he  desires.  People  who  are 
too  much  attached  to  horses  to  drive  a  regular  automobile,  are  not 
going  to  be  coaxed  into  it  by  any  such  monstrosity  as  this. 


Foreign  Automobile  Notes 

AUTOMOBILING  abroad  is  at  its  height  on  all  sides  and  in  every 
shape  —endurance  contests,  prize  tournaments,  expositions  and 
organizations — a  veritable  /wore  from  Pau  to  Nice,  at  Lille, 
Brussels,  Anvers,  London,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Milan  and  many  other 
cities.  No  other  industy  has  ever  arisen  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
with  such  unprecedented  and  vigorous  vitality,  insomuch,  that  it  is  not 
~an  exaggerated  statement  to  assert  that  this  new  method  of  convey- 
ancing is  going  to  transform  the  economic  conditions  of  the  whole 
social  system. 

;  Here  comes  the  Mougeottes  to  the  front  for  mail  collections  in 
Paris  and  outlying  districts,  these  being  so  named  after  M.  Mougeot, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  the  mail  and  telegraphic  department, 
who,  accompanied  by  M.  Duboys,  has  definitely  proved  the  efficacy 
of  this  system  by  making  the  first  official  demonstration  in  an  electric 
vehicle  which  will  carry  800  kilogrammes  of  mail  matter.  The  postal 
service  of  Paris  for  collecting  mail  matter  will  soon  be  entirely  handled 
by  these  Mougeottes,  and  the  messenger  service  will  also  be  conducted 
in  this  manner.  Steam  and  gasoline  motors  will  serve  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  electric  ones  now  in  use.  In  Amsterdam  this  form  of 
postal  service  has  already  been  established. 

M.  Bouton,  of  the  DeDion-Bouton  Motorette  Company,  has  been 
made  Chevalier  of  the  National  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
has  well  merited  this  distinction,  rising  as  he  has  by  his  own  brains 
and  energy,  from  workman-mechanic  (1862  to  1882)  to  associate 
partner  of  the  house,  having  created  numberless  inventions  in  loco- 
motive vehicles  and  gained  first  prize  for  them,  and  the  gold  medal,  at 
the  Exposition  of  1900.  The  1,500  workmen  now  under  his  manage- 
ment recently  presented  their  chief  with  a  cross  of  brilliants,  a  gold 
chronometer  watch  and  a  handsome  mantel  ornament. 

The  great  highroad  constructed  from  Tamanave  to  Tananarive,  in 
Madagascar,  which  has  recently  been  completed  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense (9,000,000  francs),  and  which  will  revolutionize  transportation 
in  this  great  African  colony,  was  traversed  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
same,  by  an  automobile  covering  the  distance,  going  and  returning, 
between  Mahatsara  and  Tananarive  in  three  days — the  same  distance 
beimr  formerly  traveled  in  nine.  This  route  is  cut  out  through  pre- 
•>cipitous  ravines  and  impenetrable  forests. 
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The  automobile  of  the  King  of  Belgium  is  of  20  horse-power  with 
four  speed  rates — 20,  40,  60  and  80  kilometers.  It  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  Rothschilds,  which  is  described  as  most  elegant  ;  the  aluminum 
body  is  painted  red,  frame  royal  blue  with  blue  wheels  traced  in  red. 
All  the  wooden  portions  visible  are  of  highly  polished  mahogany. 

Sites  et  Monuments  de  la  France,  published  by  the  Touring  Club 
of  France,  furnishes  an  excellent  guide  for  tourists  with  the  automo- 
bile who  may  wish  to  visit  the  artistic  curiosities  and  marvelous  sites 
of  Provence,  that  region  so  redolent  of  historical  memories. 

The  number  of  automobile  accidents  is  on  the  increase  and  com- 
prise all  varieties  of  carelessness  and  incompetence  on  the  road.  The 
universal  desire  to  go  a  hundred  kilometers  (62  miles)  an  hour  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  majority  of  accidents. 

A  Parisian  named  Chapelle,  not  well  skilled  in  driving,  recently 
turned  a  road  corner  too  sharply,  near  Corneville  sur  Risle,  in  the 
Department  of  Eure.  The  automobile  upset  and  fell  on  him,  and 
while  he  was  pinned  under  the  weight  of  four  thousand  pounds,  he 
was  burned  to  death  by  the  petroleum  from  the  reservoir. 

Prince  Galitzin  has  discovered  to  his  cost  while  bubbling  across 
the  Brunig  Pass  that  chauffeurs  are  not  welcomed  in  Switzerland.  He 
was  stopped  at  Lungern  by  a  bare-headed  man  in  shirt-sleeves,  who 
demanded  forty  francs,  and  on  the  Prince  protesting  produced  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  To  avoid  delay,  the  Prince  paid  the  amount  and 
was  allowed  to  proceed.  An  order  to  stop  him  had  been  telegraphed 
after  him  from  Giswyl  station  on  the  Brunig  Pass,  the  pretext  being 
excessive  speed.  The  authorities  subsequently  apologized  for  the 
official's  rudeness,  but  kept  the  money,  whereupon  Prince  Galitzin  sent 
his  automobile  across  the  French  frontier  by  rail  and  bid  Switzerland 
a  long  farewell. 

The  automobile  trade  of  France  keeps  growing  daily.  The  Mar- 
quis DeDion,  of  the  famous  firm  of  DeDion-Bouton,  writes  that  never 
since  its  advent  has  the  automobile  been  so  much  in  demand.  Thev 
are  doing  over  a  million  francs  per  month,  made  up  as  follows: — 170 
voiturettes  of  an  average  price  of  4,800  francs  each,  400  motors  and 
200,000  francs  worth  of  detached  pieces.  M.  Rene  de  KnyrT,  of  the 
Panhard-Levassor  Company,  told  the  same  story.  Since  the  Paris- 
Berlin  race  they  have  receieved  orders  for  rive  million  francs  and 
others  are  still  coming  in.  The  King  of  Italy  has  ordered  two  new- 
machines  and  the  London  agent  cannot  get  orders  rilled  quickly 
enough.  La  Chauffeurette. 


Long  Island  Automobile  Club 

THROUGHOUT  the  summer,  except  during  August,  the  Long 
Island  Automobile  Club  has  held  many  Saturday  afternoon 
runs  starting  from  the  new  club  rooms,  Fulton  Avenue,  cor- 
ner of  Bedford  avenue,  before  or  just  after  luncheon.  In  proportion 
to  its  age  and  membership  this  club  has  held  more  runs  than  any  other 
automobile  organization  in  this  country.  The  distance  to  the  objective 
point  ranges  between  fifteen  and  thirty  miles,  the  average  being  about 


On  One  of  Long  Island's  Boulevards 

twenty  miles.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  some  of  the  vehicles 
of  the  club's  members  as  they  stopped  on  one  of  Brooklyn's  new 
broad  boulevards,  to  wait  for  the  club  president,  Louis  Adams,  who 
was  at  the  rear  fixing  a  puncture  in  his  new  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette. 
The  objective  point  of  the  run  was  Long  Beach,  where  the  carriages 
arrived  in  time  for  an  enjoyable  repast,  the  return  trip  being  made  in 
the  evening. 

The  first  carriage  in  the  picture  belongs  to  Henry  S.  Chapin,  it 
being  none  other  than  his  Long  Island  Endurance  Test  winning  sur- 
rey, made  by  the  Haynes-Apperson  Company.      His   carriage  on  the 
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Long  Beach  run  took  three  guests  and  arrived  in  good  shape  after 
giving  its  occupants  a  fine  example  of  pleasant  automobile  riding. 
The  only  noticeable  weakness  in  the  vehicle  was  when  an  elevation  or 
indentation  in  the  road  was  met  during  speeding.  The  rear  springs 
then  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  weak  or  too  flexible,  whichever  it  might 
have  been.  The  owner  thought  that  stiffer  springs  would  rectify  the 
trouble. 

Next  in  line  came  another  Haynes-Apperson  surrey,  belonging  to 
F.  B.  Stevenson  and   driven  by  Edgar  Apperson.     This  is    a   later 


Long  Island  A.  C.  Lounging  Room 


vehicle  than  Mr.  Chapin's  and  is  finer  in  several  ways.  The  third 
vehicle,  a  Locomobile,  belonged  to  R.  Reynolds  ;  the  next,  another 
Locomobile,  belonged  to  A.  B.  Fischer  and  the  next  to  G.  W.  White- 
head. Cornelius  J.  Field  was  next  driving  a  De  Dion-Bouton  surrey, 
his  guests  being  his  sister  and  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Robinson  on  a  De  Dion-Bouton  New  York  type  of  motorette  is  the 
last  carriage  in  line,  and  back  in  the  distance  Mr.  Adams'  vehicle  can 
be  seen  against  the  curb — tire  repairs  being  assiduously  made. 

The  other  picture  represents  the  main  or  lounging   room  oi  the 
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club's  new  quarters.  Its  location,  Fulton  and  Bedford  Avenues,  is 
unusually  central,  the  general  vicinity  being  readily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Prospect  Park,, 
the  streets  leading  to  the  latter  from  the  club  rooms  being  exception- 
ally broad  and  well  paved.  Life  in  the  club  is  most  democratic,  the 
average  member  generally  handling  his  own  machine.  This  alone- 
develops  fraternity  rapidly  among  new  members,  who  after  a  few- 
visits  to  the  rooms  or  after  taking  several  trips  on  the  club  runs,  get 
to  know  the  members  in  a  way  that  merely  social  intercourse  could 
not  bring  about.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  members  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America  who  are  also  enrolled  in  the  Long  Island 
Club,  and  as  a  result  there  is  more  or  less  a  natural  affiliation  be- 
tween the  two  organizations.  This  is  also  true  with  the  Automobile 
Club  of  New  Jersey,  some  members  of  which  are  also  enrolled  in  the 
parent  organization. 


Notes 
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iHE  carrying  of  duplicate  parts  is  a  feature  which  receives  too- 
little  attention  from  many  automobilists.  Just  as  the  bicyclist 
who  goes  out  without  a  tool  bag  and  its  equipment  eventu- 
ally comes  to  grief,  so  will  the  driver  who  tempts  fate  too  long  in  this- 
direction.  Of  course,  we  don't  like  to  think  of  soiling  our  hands  and 
clothes  when  out  on  a  run,  but  even  that  is  preferable  to  being  towed 
home  or  leaving  the  machine  by  the  wayside.  A  few  extra  nuts, 
washers,  cotters  and  other  parts,  as  well  as  material  for  tire  repairs 
will  often  save  time  and  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  dollars,  if  the  loose 
parts  are  neglected.  The  old  ' '  ounce  of  prevention  ' '  adage  applies 
very  strongly  to  antomobiling. 

One  of  our  friends  suggests  that  a  suit  of  ' '  quick-put-on  ' '  over- 
alls should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  automobile.  He  is  a 
gocd  mechanic  and  careful  driver,  but  he  has  had  occasion  to  fre- 
quently make  minor  repairs  on  the  road,  and  evidently  has  vivid 
recollections  of  grease  spots  on  coat  or  trousers.  A  bunch  of  clean 
waste,  on  which  to  deposit  the  first  layer  of  dirt  from  the  hands,  is  also 
desirable.  For  touring,  these  suggestions  are  well  worth  considering,, 
and  they  are  not  amiss  for  almost  any  riding  one  may  do. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  a?id  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  S. 
M.  Butler,  Secretary,  95  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Gray  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Sec- 
retary, C.  Benton  Dix,  Hotel  Claren- 
don, Brooklyn. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  1190 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

"^Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande,  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Princeton  University  Automobile 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J,  President,  P. 
Adamson  ;  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Dugro. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Ciub,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  ; 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer, 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Secretarv  Frederick"  H. 
Elliott,  515  S.  A.  &  K."  Building,  Syra- 
cuse. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  A  u  t  o  m  obi  1 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r.  Longue  de  l'Hopital  ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein, 
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^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Yauniers. 

Charleroi— Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hamal. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice — Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

_  Perigueux— Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle)— West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44-  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 
_  Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Yereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 


Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof . 

Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  XYurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street, 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnel  1  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  d'ltalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid — Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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Important  Future  Event 

BY  the  time  the  next  issue  of  the  Automobile  Magazine  appears 
several  very  important  automobile  events  will  have  taken 
place,  and  comprehensive  results  of  them  will  appear  in  the 
October  issue.  The  most  important  of  these  events  is  the  500-mile 
endurance  test  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America.  This  test,  which  starts  from  the  Plaza  at  Central  Park, 
New  York,  Monday  morning,  September  9,  is  destined  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  general  subject  of  automobiling.  In  this  issue 
will  be  found  maps  of  the  total  course  with  distances,  towns,  etc. 
Each  map  represents  a  control,  there  being-  two  of  these  a  day,  noon 
and  evening.  Accompanying  these  maps  is  a  general  description  of 
the  whole  course  as  furnished  by  the  committee  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  test. 

The  largest  and  most  prominent  automobile  manufacturers  will 
have  anywhere  from  one  to  five  vehicles  in  the  run.      There  will  also 
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be  many  private  owners.  Outside  of  the  interesting  and  important 
technical  results,  there  is  bound  to  be  much  personal  sociability  com- 
mencing from  the  time  vehicles  begin  to  congregate  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  start  and  continuing  until  the  machines  are  gradually  taken 
from  Buffalo  some  days  after  the  finish  of  the  test.  It  is  the  intention 
of  this  magazine  to  spare  no  effort  in  laying  before  its  readers  every- 
thing about  the  run  which  will  be  advantageous  to  both  the  trade  and 
the  user. 


Astor  Lodge 

NEW  YORK  CITY  automobilists  will  probably  by  next  sum- 
mer have  a  fine  objective  point  to  run  to  a  pleasant  distance 
away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  metropolitan  streets,  for 
Astor  Lodge,  the  handsome  road  house  and  hotel,  which  is  being 
erected  by  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  is  planned  to  be  completed  then.. 
This  large  structure  280  feet  long  and  most  of  it  four  stories  high  will 
be  situated  on  the  Pelham  Parkway,  not  far  from  the  Williamsbridge 
road.  It  will  be  constructed  in  the  French  style  of  architecture  of 
stone  and  wood.  Around  the  site  are  150  acres  of  land  which  will  be 
laid  out  for  golf  links,  tennis  courts  and  other  outdoor  games. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  lodge  will  be  a  rotunda  which  will  be  as 
high  as  the  main  part  of  the  house.  There  will  be  room  for  1 ,  200 
patrons  at  table  in  the  dining  rooms,  the  verandas  and  summer  gar- 
den. Those  who  wish  may  have  their  dinner  under  the  shade  of  gayly 
colored  umbrellas. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  lodge  will  be  the  kitchen,  a  large  room 
in  which  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  may  enter  at  will  to  view  the 
culinary  operations.  The  building  will  have  its  own  electric  light 
plant,  its  own  gas,  and  its  own  refrigerating  apparatus.  There  will  be 
a  station,  where  twenty  automobiles  may  be  charged  and  stored.  In 
fact,  it  was  Colonel  Astor' s  inability  to  find  any  place  in  the  suburbs 
where  he  and  his  friends  could  go  with  their  motor  vehicles  and  be  sure 
of  first  class  entertainment  that  induced  him  to  plan  the  lodge  which 
is  to  bear  his  name. 


Newport  Automobile  Races 

THE  National  Automobile  Racing  Association  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
will  hold  its  second  annual  series  of  races  on  the  Ocean  Drive, 
Newport,  Friday,  August  30,  at  2  p.  m.      The  course  will  be 
9  miles  in  length  and  will  finish  at  the  starting  point  at  ' '  The  Cross- 
ways.  ' '      Following  are  the  events  : 

First  Race — Once  around  the  course  for  tricycles  and  two- 
wheeled  vehicles.     Two  prizes. 

Second  Race — Once  around  the  course  for  all  classes  of  steam - 
propelled  vehicles.      Two  prizes. 

Third  Race — Once  around  the  course  for  electric  racing  machines. 
Two  prizes. 

Fourth  Race — Once  around  the  course  for  special  class  of  De 
Dion  5  horse-power  voiturettes  in  ordinary  running  trim.    Two  prizes. 

Fifth  Race — Once  around  the  course  for  gasoline  vehicles  not 
developing  more  than  12  horse-power.     Two  prizes. 

Sixth  Race — Once  around  the  course  for  gasoline  vehicles  de- 
veloping over  12  horse-power.     Two  prizes. 

Seventh  Race — Once  around  the  course  for  winners  in  all  classes. 
Two  prizes. 

Prizes  for  these  events  are  given  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mr.  J.  Liver- 
more,  Mr.  Drexel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Mr.  H. 
O.  Havemeyer,  Jr. ,  the  National  Automobile  Racing  Association  and 
others. 

The  Association  holding  these  races  is  a  local  affair  organized 
last  year  to  give  races.  Its  officers  are  :  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. , 
president  ;  Spencer  C.  Crane,  vice-president  ;  George  F.  Baright, 
secretary  and  general  manager.  Its  headquarters  are  ' k  The  Reading 
Room,"  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  races  are  held  under  the  rules  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  but  following  are  some  extra  bits  of  information  sent  out  by 
the  Association  : 

Competitors  in  the  first,  second  and  fourth  races  will  start  two  at 
a  time  at  intervals  of  fifteen  seconds. 

Competitors  in  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh  races  will  start  one  at 
a  time  at  intervals  of  thirty  seconds. 

The  course  is  over  the  "  Ocean  Drive,"  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  the  races  are  to  finish  at  "  Crossways  "  by  four  o'clock. 
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Special  precautions  will  be  taken  to  avert  accidents.  Policemen 
will  be  stationed  at  every  corner  and  cross-road  along  the  "Ocean 
Drive,"  and  red  flags  will  also  be  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  road 
as  the  road  turns.  These  flags  will  be  placed  thirty  yards  from  dan- 
gerous corners. 

Sign  posts  will  be  placed  at  every  road  with  a  hand  indicating 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  contestants. 

All  competing  carriages  are  to  be  at  the  offices  of  the  New  York 
Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  19  Downing  Street,  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  6  p.  m., 
on  Thursday,  August  29,  for  registration  and  proper  labeling. 

The  entrance  fee  for  each  vehicle  is  $15.  Entries  will  be  received 
until  midnight,  August  28,  and  should  be  sent  to  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr. ,  or  the  National  Automobile  Racing  Association,  ' '  Reading 
Room,"  Newport,  R.  I. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  this  meeting  being  brilliant  in  several 
ways.  Its  racing  promises  to  be  good  and  its  entries  will  represent 
the  best  class  of  automobilists  in  this  country.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  to  compete 
and  although  very  few  of  these  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  chiefly  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  machines  among  them  capable  of  really  fast 
traveling,  still  there  will  be  enough  to  bring  out  interesting  competi- 
tion. 

The  judges  selected  are  J.  Dunbar  Wright,  Arthur  T.  Kemp, 
Spencer  C.  Crane,  Edward  G.  Haywood,  Congressman  Bell,  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  and  Henry  Bull,  Jr. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  residents  along 
the  roads  over  which  the  races  will  be  held  to  stop  the  contests  on  the 
ground  of  their  jeopardizing  public  safety,  but  although  at  this  writing 
the  matter  is  still  pending  on  account  of  some  public  officials  endeavor- 
ing to  question  the  decision  of  others  who  have  given  a  favorable  de- 
cision for  the  races,  still  the  probabilities  are  that  opposition  will  be 
overcome  and  the  races  will  be  held  according  to  schedule.  The  sent- 
iment at  Newport  is  largely  in  favor  of  holding  them  and  just  what  the 
objectors  endeavored  to  gain  is  difficult  to  see.  Newport  is  es- 
sentially a  summer  residence  place,  very  little  business  being  done  in 
it  and  what  little  using  the  roads  there  is  for  trade  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  four  P.  M.  when  the  races  will  be  held  would  be 
a  small  matter  compared  with  the  great  gathering  the  race  will  pro- 
duce. 

Last  year  the  association  held  its  events  on  a  half  mile  trotting 
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track  in  Newport  and  although  they  served  their  purpose  well  by  in- 
itiating the  subject  into  Newport,  they  were  not  satisfactory  in  bringing 
out  speed.  This  year,  although  there .  are  some  sharp  turns  in  the 
course,  some  great  speed  ought  to  be  shown,  for  there  are  straight 
away  places  long  enough  to  enable  an  automobile  to  get  into  its  great- 
est speed.  Coming  so  soon  before  the  road  race  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  will  enable  contestants  to  get  a  preliminary  line  on 
the  doings  of  competitors,  all  of  which  will  serve  to  increase  their 
experience  and  to  engender  extra  public  interest  in  the  big  speed 
event  following  about  five  weeks  later. 


C.  C.  Bramwell's  New  Book 

*<  ^  I  AHE  Construction  of  a  Gasoline  Motor  Vehicle,"  is  the  title  of 
|  an  interesting  and  useful  book  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Emil  Grossman  &  Bro.  ,of  New  York,  publishers  of  the  Motor 
Review  and  other  trade  journals.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Gasoline  Motor  Ve- 
hicle from  the  time  of  conception  to  the  hour  of  completion.  Step  by  step 
the  work  progresses,  each  stage  being  accurately  described  and  fully  illus- 
trated with  strong,  clean  cut  drawings — of  mechanical  correctness  that 
could  be  used  as  working  plans  by  any  builder — until  at  last  appears 
the  finished  vehicle.  The  book  is  not  only  valuable  to  experienced 
machinists,  but  to  the  general  public  as  well.  It  will  appeal  to  the 
mechanical  expert,  and  will  be  clearly  understood  by  the  high-school 
boy,  so  well  has  the  subject  been  handled. 

The  author  is  C.  C.  Bramwell,  who  has  written  frequently  on 
this  subject,  and  who  is  considered  an  authority.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  book  is  not  a  large  one,  it  represents  the  cream  of 
the  information  picked  up  by  Mr.  Bramwell  in  six  years  of  study  and 
experimental  work.  Part  of  this  time  was  spent  abroad  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  principle  employed  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  thus 
permitting  of  an  intelligent  comparison  of  the  various  styles  of 
machines. 

It  is  a  practical  book  whose  mission  is  to  teach  the  principles  of 
gasoline  motor  vehicle  construction — to  point  out  the  difficulties  that 
may  arise  in  the  pathway  of  the  builder,  and  show  how  they  may  be 
avoided.  It  is  filled  with  points  of  information,  any  one  of  which  to  an 
interested  party  must  be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book,  which 
is  $2.00. 


After  the  Fast  Trial 

THE  accompanying  picture   is   characteristic   of  what  generally 
takes  place  after  an  interesting  performance  has  been  done, 
whether  it  is  polo,  golf  or  automobiling.      Friends  of  the  one 
responsible  for  the  fine  play,  record,  etc. ,  are  generally  eager  to  hear 
about  it  from  the  performer  as  soon  as  possible.      This   picture  is  of 
Albert  C.  Bostwick  and  his  40   horse-power  Winton   racer  with   his 


Several  Notables  Talking  it  Over 


mechanic  alongside  of  him.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a  member  of  the 
stock  brokerage  firm  of  A.  A.  Houseman  &  Company,  is  standing 
talking  inquiringly  with  the  owner  of  the  speedy  machine.  Andrew 
L.  Riker,  Vice-President  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  and  one  of 
America's  best  known  automobilists,  is  at  Mr.  Baruch' s  back,  having 
given  way  momentarily  while  the  latter  wished  to  put  a  few  special 
questions.      Alan  R.  Hawley,  a  member  of  the  Automobile   Club  of 
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America,  happens  to  be  at  Mr.  Riker's  side,  his  hat  just  being  visible 
over  the  steering  wheel.  The  occasion  was  just  after  Mr.  Bostwick 
sent  this  machine  one  mile  in  1  minute  16  3/£  seconds  around  the  track 
at  Elkwood  Park,  Long  Branch,  the  performance  being  fully  described 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Automobile  Magazine. 


Deceived  by  Water  Glass 

1HAVE  a  new  steam  machine,  never  mind  the  make,  for  my 
trouble  would  apply  to  any  of  them,  and  have  been  getting  ex- 
perience fast.  Was  coming  home  the  other  day  and  my  water 
oegan  getting  lower  and  lower  in  spite  of  the  pump  being  at  work 
and  the  by-pass  closed.  When  it  got  too  low  for  comfort,  I  stopped, 
shut  off  my  fire  and  tackled  the  auxiliary  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  that 
water  level.  Finally  it  came  up  in  the  glass,  and  came  fast  until  almost 
full,  when  I  started  my  fire  up  again,  and — lo,  the  water  disappeared! 
Turning  out  my  fire  again  I  pumped  away  to  the  amusement  of  the 
small  boy  and  the  detriment  of  my  linen,  until  the  water  came  bub- 
bling back  once  again.  To  make  sure  my  eyes  hadn't  deceived  me, 
I  opened  a  gage  cock  and  again  it  vanished.  I  finally  found  the 
trouble  to  be  that  the  strainer  in  the  tank  was  clogged  and  the  pump 
couldn't  get  water  to  put  into  the  boiler,  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is  where  the  water  in  the  glass  came  from?  There's  another  point, 
too.  In  relighting,  I  tried  to  run  liquid  gasoline  into  the  cup  under 
pilot  lamp,  but  none  would  come,  so  I  finally  opened  the  pilot  burner 
a  trifle  and  touched  a  match  to  the  opening  and  it  went  all  right.  If 
this  is  a  regular  thing  why  didn't  my  instruction  book  mention  it  ? 
Dorchester,  Mass.  Frank  A.   Fisher. 

[The  water  glass  trouble  was  due  to  the  strainer  being  clogged. 
The  pump  could  only  get  air  and  this  forced  what  water  lay  in  the 
pipes  up  into  the  glass.  Opening  the  gage  cock  let  the  air  out  and  it 
dropped.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  gage  cocks  are  much  more  re- 
liable than  the  glass,  though  not  so  convenient.  The  pilot  burner  was 
hot  enough  to  vaporize  the  gasoline  as  it  came  out  so  that  it  did  not 
appear  as  a  liquid.  Lighting  it  as  you  did  was  all  right,  and  should 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  instruction  book. — Ed.] 


Edward  T.  Birdsall's  New  Engine 

EDWARD  T.   BIRDS  ALL,   of  the  Desberon    Motor   Car  Com- 
pany, has  recently  patented  an  explosive  engine  of  rather  novel 
construction.      The   head    carrying   the  valves,   is    thoroughly 
water- jacketed  and  slips  down  over  the   cylinder  for  about  one-third 

its  length.  The  remainder  of  cylin- 
der is  provided  with  ribs  for  air  cool- 
ing. The  head  and  water-jacket  cov- 
er the  portion  of  the  cylinder  which 
receives  the  most  heat  so  that  the 
water  and  air  together  should  give 
excellent  results. 

The  feature  of  this  construction 
is  its  economy.  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  is  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  working  the  re- 
sults it  gives  are  more  than  equal  to 
those  where  the  cylinder  is  totally 
jacketed.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration gives  a  sectional  view  of  the 
patent.  Mr.  Birdsall's  company  re- 
cently moved  in  from  New  Rochelle 
to  this  city  to  a  more  complete  fac- 
tory at  Twelfth  Avenue  and  Fifty-first  Street. 


We  have  received  several  suggestions  lately  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  Automobile  Magazine  to  enter  into  a 
combination  of  automobile  publications  for  mutual  benefit.  We  under- 
stand that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  automobile  papers  that  are  suf- 
fering from  inanity  and  are  reaching  out  for  a  combination  or  other 
assistance  to  save  them  from  dissolution.  The  Automobile  Maga- 
zine is  not  in  that  condition.  The  proprietors  are  following  the  policy 
of  making  it  the  best  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  field  and  if  they  can- 
not secure  for  it  a  living  support  they  will  abandon  it.  There  are  too 
many  moribund  automobile  journals  in  the  field  now  and  the  sooner 
several  of  them  give  up  the  ghost  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  automo- 
bile interests. 
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How  Fournier  Passes  a  Competitor 

THE  now  world-renowned  Fournier  describes  a  thrilling  sensa- 
tion when  passing  a  competitor  in  a  road  race.  On  account 
of  the  dense  cloud  of  dust  following  an  automobile  at  speed, 
the  driver  of  one  coming  up  from  behind  cannot  see  the  automobile 
and  can  only  tell  by  intuition  where  the  vehicle  is.  Fournier  says  : 
' '  I  drive  right  into  the  cloud  and  do  not  lose  my  direction  on  account 
of  knowing  certain  movements  in  the  vortex  of  dust.  These  dust 
cyclones  look  differently  right  in  the  wake  of  a  vehicle  from  what  they 
do  at  the  side  of  it  and  I  go  by  that.  When  within  say  10  or  15  yards 
of  the  vehicle  I  wish  to  pass,  the  dust  is  so  thick  that  it  is  almost  dark,  but 
when  getting  closer  yet,  I  begin  to  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  vehicle 
in  front.  It  would  be  useless  to  signal  to  him  to  give  me  room  for  he 
could  not  hear  me,  the  combined  rattling  of  motors,  gears  and  chains 
of  the  two  vehicles  making  a  din  that  is  inconceivable  to  one  who  has 
not  been  there.  I  have  to  take  chances  on  there  being  a  good  road 
ahead  and  then  I  put  on  my  highest  speed  and  shoot  past,  entirely 
forgetting  what  I  may  meet  in  that  several  hundred  feet  that  are 
traversed  before  I  am  in  front.  The  dangerous  time  is  when  I  am  get- 
ting up  alongside  of  him,  for  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  road,  but 
once  up  there  or  a  little  in  front  then  the  atmosphere  gets  suddenly 
light  and  I  breathe  free  again. ' ' 


Hub  motors  seem  to  be  quite  the  fashion  of  late  and  there  are 
several  varieties  either  under  way  or  in  process  of  patenting.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  Holson  of  Chicago,  which,  while  it  motes  and 
steers  better  than  one  would  imagine,  can  be  dismissed  as  a  novelty 
or — freak.  Then  there  is  the  Hub  Motor  Equipment  Company's 
device,  with  an  electric  motor  in  the  hub,  giving  the  power  where 
you  want  it,  without  differentials  or  other  annoyances.  Richter  and 
Eschler,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  have  just  patented  another  and  there  is 
also  a  steam  machine  with  the  engines  in  the  wheels.  Then  the 
"  Tractobile,"  which  is  a  new  bidder  for  public  favor,  drives  the  steer- 
ing wheels  and  apparently  does  it  in  good  shape.  This  type  of  motor 
driver  has  much  to  recommend  it  and  of  course  objections  of  its  own 
as  well.      What  the  outcome  will  be  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
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A    New   Steam    Carriage 

THE  U.   S.   Mobile  and  Power  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
have  begun  turning  out  carriages  which    have    several    novel 
points  and  which  appear  to  be  very  substantial  machines.   The 
boiler  is  of  the  water  tube  type,  and  presents  a  square  appearance,  the 
tubes  being  expanded  into  steel  heads  at  each  end.     These  heads  are 


Steam  Carriage  of  U.  S.  Mobile  and  Power  Company 


square  in  outline  and  the  sheets  are  about  two  inches  apart.      They 
are  very  solidly  built  up  and  should  give  no  trouble  from  leakage. 

The  engines  differ  a  little  in  general  construction  from  the  usual 
type  but  are  well  put  up  and  present  a  neat  and  business-like  appear- 
ance. The  officers  of  the  company  are  among  the  best  known  men 
in  Worcester,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  that  these  carriages  will 
be  well  made  in  every  particular  and  that  everything  will  be  conducted 
on  business  lines.  The  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  machines. 
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The  Endurance  Test 


THE  500-mile  automobile  endurance  test  held  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  and  scheduled  to  be  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  was  commenced  Monday,  September  9,  at  New  York 
and  finished  Friday,  September  13,  at  Rochester,  the  total  distance 
traveled  being  394  miles.  The  original  plan  was  altered  on  account  of 
the  death  of  President  Wiliam  McKinley,  Friday  evening,  September 
13,  the  committee  deciding  to  end  the  run  then.  As  a  result  of  the 
President's  death  the  club  also  abandoned  the  week  of  automobile 
events  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Buffalo,  beginning,  Monday, 
September  16,  and  which  included  the  much  looked  forward  to  road 
race  between  Erie  and  Buffalo. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  this  important  and  successful 
test  was  composed  of  William  M.  Power,  chairman  ;  Winthrop  E. 
Scarritt  and  Harlan  W.  Whipple  ;  S.  M.  Butler  was  secretary,  and 
Walter  H.  Stearns  was  general  manager  for  the  outside  part. 

The  result  of  the  run  represented  about  everything  the  committee 
had  intended,  it  being,  with  its  machine  repairs,  truly  an  endurance 
test.  A  ludicrous  side  of  this  feature  was  exemplified  by  the  remark 
of  a  driver,  that  he  considered  the  run  an  endurance  test  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  for  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  ' '  had  driven  on 
his  machine  all  day  and  worked  under  it  all  night."  His  experience 
was  typical  of  many  other  machines,  some  being  worked  on,  after 
reaching  the  evening  control,  way  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  expected,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
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seventy  or  eisrhtv  vehicles  go  on  anv  kind  of  a  run  lasting  over  a  dav 
without  some  needing  overhauling  to  a  more  or  less  degree  after  the 
first  one  hundred  miles. 

Some  vehicles  needed  only  the  ordinary  examination,  adjusting 
and  oiling,  such  as  would  be  given  to  any  good,  healthy  machine. 
Those  which  needed  more  than  this  can  in  some  cases  be  called 
unfortunate,  for  they  met  with  accidents  which  brought  about  injuries 
that  were  in  no  way  the  fault  of  design  or  construction.  It  was  quite 
surprising  that  so  many  vehicles  stood  the  test  so  well,  for  the  con- 
ditions attendant  upon  smooth  and  easy  running  were  simply  execrable. 


William  M.  rower,  Chairman  of  Endurance  Test  Committee 

Even  had  the  weather  been  pleasant  the  test  would  have  been  a  severe 
one,  for  the  roads  were,  to  say  the  least,  rough.  Their  surface  was 
not  only  in  this  state,  but  their  general  contour  was  up  and  down  hill 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  features  of  running,  such  as  using  brakes 
under  various  exigencies,  gears  for  long  and  short  spells  and  quick 
steering,  continually  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  driver.  Added 
to  these  rigorous  conditions,  the  weather  contributed  an  extra  handi- 
cap on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  or  virtually  between  Albany  and 
Syracuse.  It  was  nothing  but  constant  rain  between  these  two  points, 
the  roads  being  a  quagmire.  Not  only  was  much  ordinarv  discomfi- 
ture added  to  drivers  as  a  result  of  the  down-pour,  but  steering  and 
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general  manipulation  of  machines  became  so  uncertain  that  a  fairly 
straight  course  could  not  be  kept.  Machines  veered  from  one  side  of 
the  narrow  roads  to  the  other,  and  although  in  distance  this  did  not 
mean  a  variance  of  over  five  or  six  feet,  still  at  each  extreme  point  the 
outside  wheels  were  liable  to  quickly  slide  sideways  three  or  four  feet 
more,  it  all  depending  upon  the  slope  of  the  road. 

On  certain  parts  of  the  route  this  skidding  became  a  genuine 
menace,  especially  where  the  highway  had  been  cut  along  the  side  of 
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a  hill  and  the  bank  on  one  side  was  high  enough  and  steep  enough  to 
cause  an  automobile  to  probably  be  wrecked  should  it  slide  off  the 
road  down  the  slope.  There  were  plenty  of  such  places  and  several 
machines  did  meet  with  this  mishap,  fortunately  though  in  places 
where  the  slope  was  not  excessively  steep  or  long.  One  of  these 
machines  involuntarily  backed  straight  down  into  the  field,  carrying 
away  the  insecure  fence.  Its  hind  wheels  had  skidded  so  much  at  this 
part  that  they  slipped  sideways  off  the  comparatively  Level,  though 
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mushy,  road  and  the  front  wheels  being  turned  quickly  toward  the 
middle  of  the  road,  brought  the  total  position  at  almost  right  angles 
to  the  road,  with  the  hind  wheels  still  slipping  sideways  and  also  down- 
ward. The  brakes  would  not  act  with  the  wheels  going  backwards, 
and  down  the  vehicle  went  fifty  or  sixty  feet — a  team  of  horses  being 
necessary  to  get  it  on  the  road  again.  One  who  has  only  driven  a 
carriage  on  an  average  country  road  cannot  realize  what  it  means  when 
it  is  raining  hard  and  the  surface  has  been  thoroughly  softened  by  pre- 
vious rains.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
drove  vehicles  on  this  endurance  run  had  their  eyes  opened  as  to  what 
really  adverse  conditions  are  so  far  as  muddy  roads  are  concerned. 

All  the  breakdowns,  trying  conditions  and  general  misfortunes 
did  the  run  good  from  a  fraternal  standpoint,  and  as  predicted  in  the 
Automobile  Magazine  of  last  issue,  the  run  was  worth  taking  part 
in,  merely  from  a  goodfellowship  standpoint  if  for  nothing  else.  Some 
of  the  best  known  manufacturers  and  amateur  automobilists  undertook 
the  journey,  and  more  would  have  competed  had  they  not  wished  to 
reserve  their  energies  for  the  Erie-Buffalo  road  race  which  was  to  have 
been  held  the  following  week.  Those  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  this 
feature  did  not  care  to  risk  straining  or  breaking  down  their  machines 
in  a  500-mile  run  over  rough  country  roads,  and  their  decision  not  to 
do  this  was  consistent  with  common  sense,  for  no  matter  how  good  the 
machine  was,  it  would  have  been  sorely  tried  and  more  or  less  abused 
during  that  journey  toward  Buffalo.  Among  those  who  thus  reserved 
themselves  and  their  machines  were  Henri  Fournier,  Alexander 
Winton,  Albert  C.  Bostwick,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  William 
N.  Murray. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  large  list  of  many  of  the  casualties  that 
happened  on  the  run,  blaming  this  or  that  part  of  the  machine's  con- 
struction, etc.,  but  such  information  would  not  be  of  material  benefit 
to  either  the  trade  or  user,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  interpret 
the  real  cause  of  the  break-downs.  When  a  wheel  or  axle  is  broken 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  on  account  of  faulty  material  or 
poor  manipulation  of  the  vehicle  in  running  it  against  an  object  or  in 
endeavoring  to  get  out  of  an  extra  deep  rut  in  the  road.  All  that  can 
be  seen  in  such  a  case  is  the  broken  part,  the  driver  alone  knowing 
the  circumstances,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  not  certain.  If  clutches 
fail  to  hold  or  brakes  fail  to  act  it  is  generally  because  the  parts  have 
either  worn  or  stretched,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  trouble  being  merely 
local. 
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Ignition  was  the  usual  bugbear,  this  being  especially  noticeable 
during  the  wet  weather.  This  is  such  a  deep  subject  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  express  any  opinion  on  it  without  exhaustive  handling.  The 
machines  the  writer  traveled  on  had  comparatively  no  trouble  in  this 
regard.  On  one  of  these  occasions  F.  Walsh,  who  drove  the  well- 
known  Gasmobile  entered  by  Albert  T.  Otto,  found  one  of  his  three 
cylinders  missing  its  spark  just  after  leaving  the  morning  control  at 
Herkimer.  He  went  several  miles  until,  concluding  the  trouble  had 
better  be  fixed,    he  gave   the  outside   contact   point    a    three-quarter 


Riker  16  Horse-Power  Gasoline  Touring  Car 
Whitney  Lyon      Jefferson  Seligman      Robert  Graves      Andrew  L.  Riker 


turn  with  the  pincers  while  the  motor  was  running,  and  the  missing 
cylinder  sparked  properly. 

The  delay  in  this  case  was  only  about  a  minute,  most  of  the  time 
being  taken  in  lifting  up  the  front  seat  and  putting  it  back  again,  but 
an  ordinary  user  in  such  trouble  might  have  gone  on  until  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  lay  up  and  then  the  machine  would  have  boor, 
condemned.  Mr.  Walsh  said  that  he  had  not  touched  the  contact 
point  of  this  machine  for  some  time  previous  to  the  Newport  races. 
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When  it  is  considered  what  little  alteration  was  necessary  to  produce 
perfect  ignition  it  would  be  unfair  to  claim  that  the  machine  was  at 
fault,  in  case  of  an  amateur  driving  a  vehicle  under  similar  conditions 
and  being  obliged  to  stop,  through  ignorance  of  the  subject.  This 
incident  tends  to  further  prove  that  the  modern  high-class  automobile 
is  in  the  main  satisfactory  and  can  be  relied  upon  if  the  driver  is 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  its  workings.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  self- 
propelling  vehicles,  like  other  machines,  will  never  do  as  much  for  one 
who  does  not  understand  them  as  for  one  who  does. 

In  being  afforded  opportunities  for  seeing  the  workings  of  this 
endurance  test  between  controls  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  following 
well  known  representatives  of  automobilism  whom  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  riding  with  :  Louis  R.  Adams,  President  of  the  Long  Island  Auto- 
mobile Club,  De  Dion-Bouton  Brooklyn  type  Motorette;  Cornelius  J. 
Field,  De  Dion-Bouton  New  York  type  Motorette;  Edgar  Apperson,. 
Haynes- Apperson ;   Alexander  Fischer  and  F.  Walsh,  Gasmobiles. 

The  start  from  the  Plaza,  New  York,  was  not  only  picturesque 
but  also  impressive.  Each  vehicle  of  the  eighty  drawn  up  on  either 
side  of  Fifty-eighth  Street,  and  also  in  front  of  the  Plaza  Hotel,  glided 
on  as  though  a  steely  form  of  hitherto  inert,  impassive  force  were  sud- 
denly vivified  into  power,  at  the  wave  of  the  white  gauntlet  of  Walter 
H.  Stearns,  the  imposing  master  of  ceremonies,  accompanied  by  his 
clear,  distinct  word  of  command,  "  Go  !  " — at  fifteen  seconds'  intervals. 
A  silent  salute  from  the  owner,  with  hand  raised  to  hat,  in  half  military 
precision,  and  alternating  from  opposite  sides  of  the  street  in  turn,  each 
individual  part  of  this  glowing  whole  rounded  the  curve  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, on  past  the  deep  rows  of  spectators  with  a  systematic  conduct  that 
lent  a  touch  of  magic  to  this  latter-day  spectacle  of  the  acme  of  science. 

It  was  truly  the  best  collection  of  vehicles  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  There  have  been  expositions  where  many  more  were  gath- 
ered together,  but  then  the  participants  were  inanimate,  many  of  them 
only  ' '  picture  carriages  ' '  displayed  by  firms  to  complete  their  exhibit. 
Here,  however,  congregated  on  this  morning  of  September  9,  were 
animate  creatures  instinct  with  mechanical  life.  Some  had  been  tried 
for  the  journey,  but  those  which  were  not  completed  in  time  to  allow 
their  makers  to  test  them  on  the  road  came  to  grief,  more  or  less,, 
though  since  in  most  of  these  cases  the  manufacturers  expected  it, 
and  were  not  altogether  surprised  or  disappointed. 

At  the  start  the  Robinson  touring  carriage  was  conspicuous,  be- 
ing driven  by  J.  R.  Robinson,  Jr. ,  he  and  his  three  companions,  partly 
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on  account  of  their  numbers,  making  the  most  conspicuous  show 
along  the  whole  route.  No  matter  what  the  weather  was,  they  always 
seemed  to  preserve  their  equipoise,  taking  the  trying  conditions  with  a 
philosophical  air  that  could  not  fail  to  cheer  anyone  speaking  with 
them.  During  the  rain  they  were  all  dressed  alike  in  yellow  oil-skins, 
and  they  and  even  their  vehicle  looked  so  symmetrical  and  generally 
shipshape  on  all  occasions  that  the  whole  affair  appeared  like  a  pleas- 


Robinson  16  Horse-Power  Touring  Car 


ure  tour  for  them.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  their  vehicle  came 
through  to  Rochester  in  good  shape,  and  although  no  official  figures 
can  be  procured  at  this  writing  it  is  known  that  the  vehicle's  perform- 
ance with  its  heavy  load  was  far  more  regular  than  the  majority,  and 
was  sufficient  to  place  it  in  the  front  ranks  for  efficiency. 

The  club's  president,  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  in  his   nickel   trimmed 
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Panhard-Levassor,  took  along,  as  a  guest,  the  club's  third  Vice-Pres- 
iden,  J.  Dunbar  Wright.  A  mechanic  was  aboard  who  preferred  sit- 
ting in  front  at  the  side  to  occupying  the  tonneau,  which  was  covered 
with  an  oiled  cloth.  The  riding  is  not  only  easier  for  one  occupying 
even  that  position,  but  the  machine  went  better,  and  it  also  permitted 
the  rear  part  to  be  protected  from  water  and  mud.  Mr.  Shattuck's 
vehicle  was  unquestionably  the  handsomest  on  the  run  ;  and  the  way 
it  proceeded  at  an  even  speed  up  and  down  hill,  accentuated  strongly 
the  beauties  of  automobiling  when  the  vehicle  is  good.  The  only  time 
it  disappointed  its  owner  was  near  the  top  of  Nelson's  Hill,  when  two 
of  the  cylinders,  according  to  Mr.  Shattuck,  acted  strangely,  and  he 
then  had  to  be  towed  up.  He  and  Mr.  Wright,  as  they  went  along 
over  the  roads,  through  the  mud,  passing  and  repassing  different  ve- 
hicles, looked  as  though  they  were  at  peace  with  the  world  so  far  as 
easy  traveling  was  concerned.  It  was  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Shattuck 
did  not  care  to  extol  the  good  points  of  his  machine  too  much,  but 
his  companion,  who  knows  as  much  of  that  vehicle  as  the  owner,  felt 
freer  to  relate  their  experiences. 

Mr.  Wright  said  in  substance  :  "I  never  appreciated  what  Mr. 
Shattuck's  vehicle  would  do  until  this  trip,  although  we  have  toured 
together  in  it  for  several  thousand  miles  in  France.  It  did  not  seem 
to  make  any  difference  when  we  left  a  control  for  we  passed  vehicle 
after  vehicle  before  arriving  at  the  next  control,  and  Mr.  Shattuck 
did  not  open  her  up  at  all.  He  simply  took  a  gait  that  was  consistent 
with  the  rough  roads,  and  we  went  right  along  with  no  hitch  whatever. 
The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  governor  which,  if  used,  will  make 
the  speed  up  an  ordinary  grade  just  the  same  as  on  a  level.  This  is 
why  we  passed  so  many  vehicles  on  hills,  although  we  did  not  put 
ourselves  out  to  do  so.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  experience 
on  these  roads,  for  although  I  have  gone  through  such  conditions 
before  in  America,  still  my  vehicle  was  alone  when  doing  so  and  I 
could  not  see  how  others  were  affected  by  it.  Now  I  have  seen  how 
others  fare. ' ' 

Mr.  Shattuck  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  during  the  trip  and 
conferred  with  the  committee  continually.  At  Herkimer  quite  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  for  the  reception  of  the  automobilists  during  the 
night  control.  A  brass  band  of  about  forty  pieces  played  in  front  of 
the  hotels  which  harbored  most  of  the  contestants  and  which  were 
almost  opposite  each  other  on  the  street,  and  Mayor  Thomas  addressed 
the  assemblage  on  the  subject  of  good  roads  and  what  the  persevering 
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automobilists  were  doing  to  encourage  building  them.  Mr.  Shattuck, 
on  behalf  of  the  club  and  all  automobilists,  answered  very  appropri- 
ately, his  remarks  attracting  the  concerted  attention  of  the  throng.  Mr. 
Winthrop  E.  Scarritt  was  also  called  for  on  this  occasion,  and  made 
some  brief  and  pointed  remarks  on  the  growing  industry  and  good 
roads  that  struck  home  as  decisively  as  did  the  two  previous  speakers' 
words. 

Returning  to  those  who  were  at  the  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
run,  one  could  hardly  fail  to  notice  J.  W.  Packard  and   George  L. 


Louis  Adams  in  8  Horse-Power  Brooklyn  Type  De  Dion  Motorette 


Weiss,  head  officers  of  the  Ohio  Automobile  Company,  who  drove 
together  in  a  12  horse-power  Packard.  These  two  well-known  authori- 
ties derived  about  as  much  enjoyment  from  all  phases  of  the  run  as  any 
team  could.  They  seemed  to  have  an  ecouraging  word  for  everyone, 
and  even  though  their  carriage  met  with  the  misfortune  of  losing  a  tire 
and  they  were  thus  forced  to  go  many  miles  on  the  rim  of  the  rear 
wheel,  they  took  their  accident  as  genuine  mechanics  do  and  made  the 
best  of  their  bad  situation   until  it  could   be  changed.      They    were 
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usually  near  the  front  when  coming  into  each  control  ;  had  a  good 
vehicle  and  undoubtedly  drove  it  well.  In  fact,  all  of  the  Packards 
did  well. 

Three  others  who  drove  Packards,  John  M.  Satterfield,  Doctor 
Truman  J.  Martin  and  A.  L.  McMurtry,  made  an  excellent  collective 
showing,  even  though  the  first  was  handicapped  by  a  broken  rear 
axle,  which  placed  him  completely  out  of  the  test  until  a  new  one 
could  be  put  on.  Doctor  Martin,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Auto- 
mobile Club,  and  the  driver  of  a  noticeable  16  horse-power  Packard, 
had  his  machine  rigged  as  sort  of  an  ambulance,  but  the  fatalities 
happening  to  contestants  were  few  and  far  between,  and  his  services  in 


J.  W.  Packard  and  George  L.  Weiss  in  12  Horse-Power  Packard 

this  line  were  not  needed  to  any  extent.  He  was,  however,  around 
at  the  different  stopping  places  making  himself  generally  agreeable, 
and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  part  of  the  run.  During  the  rain  he 
rigged  the  hind  wheels  of  his  vehicle  in  a  clever  way  for  the  slippery 
roads  ;  the  tires  were  covered  with  sole  leather  strips  about  two  inches 
wide  and  about  four  or  five  inches  apart.  These  strips  passed  cross- 
wise over  the  tire  and  were  fastened  to  two  strips,  which  in  turn  were 
laced  to  the  spokes  near  the  rim.  It  prevented  his  machine  from 
skidding,  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  did  not  wear  out  as  so  many  of 
the   hurriedly   arranged    ropes    around    the    rim   and    tires  of  other 
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vehicles,  and  which  cut  through  in  a  short  time,  leaving  whirling  ends 
to  be  taken  off  when  they  grew  too  troublesome. 

A.  Ward  Leonard  started  in  a  Knickerbocker  car  and  at  58th 
street  looked  as  though  he  expected  nothing  to  interfere  with  his 
getting  through  safely,  but  before  even  reaching  Yonkers  he  met  with 
a  serious  mishap  in  the  shape  of  a  bent  or  broken  axle,  and  had  to 
abandon  the  run.  Robert  P.  Scott,  who  drove  a  Gladiator  voiturette 
of  French  make,  also  came  to  grief  near  where  Mr.  Leonard  did,  and 
was  forced  to  discontinue. 


Robert  P.  Scott  in  3  Horse-Power  Gladiator  Voiturette 


Andrew  L.  Riker  started  in  his  16  horse-power  gasoline  touring- 
car,  with  Mrs.  Riker,  Robert  Graves  and  a  mechanic  as  passengers. 
The  machine  had  just  been  taken  out  of  the  shop,  in  fact  its  completion 
was  so  much  in  doubt  that  Mr.  Riker  did  not  know  until  the  last  day 
whether  he  would  start.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  showed 
considerable  courage  to  take  the  untried  machine  on  such  a  long  and 
hard  journey,  but  the  owner  was  not  concerned  much  over  the  prob- 
able fate  he  would  meet.     The  machine  started  from  the  Plaza  with  its 
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handsome  load  of  passengers  and  moved  up  Fifth  Avenue,  giving 
the  general  impression  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  surpass  it  in 
ease  of  action  and  general  style.  Mr.  Riker  had  not  gone  far  before 
he  saw  that  the  machine's  rear  springs  were  altogether  too  light  for  the 
extra  load  of  passengers  and  luggage.  With  the  three  people  in  front, 
the  mechanic  sitting  on  the  floor,  representing  a  weight  of  560  pounds 
and  Robert  Graves  and  four  dress  suit  cases  occupying  the  tonneau, 
with  other  accessories  of  over  500  pounds,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  total  extra  weight  was  considerable.  New  rear  springs  were  put 
on  at  Albany,  they  having  been   telegraphed  for  and  sent  there ;  but 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Riker  leaving  Plaza 

later  on,  with  the  mud  and  rain,  several  bad  short  circuits  were  devel- 
oped and  Mr.  Riker  was  forced  to  give  up,  the  exact  reason  for  his 
not  being  able  to  continue  not  being  officially  known.  The  plucky 
and  determined  way  he  tried  to  overcome  adverse  circumstances  was 
remarked  on  by  many,  and  the  majority  were  hoping  that  he  would 
be  able  to  reach  the  destination. 

The  White  steam  machines  proved  to  be  surprises,  especially  to 
those  who  previously  were  not  acquainted  with  their  good  points. 
Four  of  these  vehicles  started  and  all  finished  in  good  shape.  Paul 
H.  Deming,  who  with  R.  H.  White  acted  as  leader  of  their  coterie, 
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remarked  to  the  writer  that  had  the  performances  of  their  machines 
been  different,  he  would  have  been  surprised.  Mr.  Deming  made  his 
debut  East  with  one  of  his  machines  last  Spring  in  an  Automobile  Club 
of  America  run  to  Tuxedo,  and  hung  close  for  the  thirty  miles  to 
Cornelius  J.  Field's  De  Dion  racer.  Those  who  remember  his  perform- 
ance then  are  not  surprised  at  the  good  showing  the  White  quartette 
made  on  this  later  test. 

The  Pierce  machines,  with  their  De  Dion  motors  of  small  power, 


Paul  H.  Deming  in  6  Horse-Power  White  Steam  Stanhope 


were  among  the  novelties  on  the  run,  they  taking  their  two  passengers 
apiece  along,  as  well  as  did  the  majority  of  the  heavier  and  more 
expensive  vehicles.  This  make  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  from  in  the 
development  of  the  extreme  light  class  of  gasoline  carriages,  and  for 
the  price  they  are  listed  at  there  is  no  four-wheel  vehicle  that  can  beat 
them  for  general  service. 

The  Haynes-Apperson's  did  not  attract  very  much  notice  from  a 
spectacular  standpoint,  but  they  were  absolutely  unbeaten  in  point  oi 
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performance  when  lack  of  adjustment  and  lack  of  repairs  are  con- 
sidered. The  two  Apperson  brothers,  Edgar  and  Elmer,  came  through 
with  what  might  truthfully  be  called  clean  records.  They  easily 
maintained  the  desired  speed,  and  their  stops  were  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.  One  of  their  machines  had  a  new  steering  knuckle  put  in, 
the  break  of  the  old  one  being  foreseen  by  Edgar  Apperson,  who 
predicted  to  the  writer  that  the  steel  casting  would  not  last,  but  that 
the  same  pattern  in  a  drop  forging  would  do  all  that  was  required. 
It  came  out  as  he  said.  The  Haynes-Apperson  Surrey  driven  by 
Wm.  H.  Browning  and  carrying  Mrs.  Browning  and  one  other  passen- 


Edgar  Apperson  in  8  Horse-Power  Haynes-Apperson 


ger,  with  the  necessary  luggage,  did  a  performance  proportionately  as 
good  as  the  two  Stanhopes  of  the  same  make  driven  by  the  two  above 
named  experts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  went  over  the  fearful  roads 
and  through  rain  in  a  style  that  showed  they  were  fearless  of  the 
terrors  of  extreme  jolting  and  constant  splashing  with  mud  and  other 
corresponding  inconveniences  connected  with  a  tour  of  this  description. 
Mrs.  Browning  was  the  only  woman  who  survived  the  journey,  and 
she  has  made  a  name  in  adapting  herself  pleasantly  to  conditions  that 
were  enough  to  try  the  even  tenor  of  masculinity. 
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E.  B.  Gallaher  with  his  three  Searchmonts  had  the  misfortune  of 
breaking  an  important  joint  in  his  steering  apparatus  close  to  the  hub, 
which  made  his  own  machine  useless  until  a  new  part  was  obtained. 
The  break  showed  a  clean  fracture  completely  across  the  one  inch  and 
one-eighth  steel.  One  of  his  other  machines  was  forced  to  relinquish 
the  run,  and  the  one  that  kept  on  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
no  accident  that  required  anything  that  could  not  be  taken  from  the 
stock  in  hand.  Like  Mr.  Riker's  machine,  these  Searchmonts  were 
absolutely  untested,  and  thereby  suffered.     They  are  strongly  built, 


Elmer  Apperson  in  8^  Horse-Power  Haynes-Apperson 


good  appearing  vehicles,  and  with  more  development  should  have  a 
different  experience  on  the  next  tour. 

Bradford  B.  McGregor,  in  his  12  horse-power  Winton,  took  as 
his  guest  Albert  C.  Bostwick.  Neither  one  went  on  the  run  further 
than  Albany,  Mr.  McGregor  returning  to  New  York  on  account  of 
business  engagements,  and  Mr.  Bostwick  continuing  on  to  Buffalo  by 
train,  where  he  had  sent  his  40  horse-power  Winton  racer  for  practice 
over  the  Erie-Buffalo  course.  Mr.  McGregor  and  David  Wolfe  Bishop 
who  drove  a  30  horse-power  Panhard  had  considerable  quiet  sport  in 
racing  during  the  two  days  up  to  Albany.     There  was  enough  of  this 
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feature  to  give  the  impression  along  the  line  that  the  endurance  test 
was  a  race,  but  the  bad  effects  of  it  were  not  lasting  when  it  was  seen 
at  what  a  harmless  speed  most  of  the  contestants  traveled.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor's machine  at  Albany  was  taken  by  Percy  Owen,  who  con- 
tinued with  it  until  meeting  with  several  bad  accidents,  chiefly  caused 
by  skidding,  which  put  the  machine  out  of  business.  Mr.  Owen's 
own  machine  had  been  driven  up  to  Albany  by  H.  L.  Owesney,  who 
came  through  to  Rochester  without  the  slightest  mishap.  It  was  not 
the  one  originally    entered  and  was  only  8  horse-power.   Alexander 


E.  B.  Gallaher  in  12  Horse-Power  Searchmont 

Winton  went  on  this  machine  during  the  first  day  and  then  left  to  go 
quickly  to  Buffalo  to  prepare  for  the  road  race  there.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  drive  his  40  horse-power  car  in  the  endurance  test  but  it 
was  lost  by  the  railroad  company  during  its  shipment  to  New  York 
city  and  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

David  Wolfe  Bishop,  on  account  of  always  arriving  first  at  con- 
trols, received  a  great  deal  of  advertising  by  the  daily  press  along  the 
route.  He  did  a  good  performance  with  his  powerful  machine,  but^he 
was  armed  cap-a-pie  for  the  fray.  He  not  only  took  a  mechanic 
alongside  of  him  but  he  sent  two  mechanics  ahead  so  that  they  were 
waiting  at  the   controls   for  him,  they  being   reinforced  with  a  kit  of 
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tools  which  needed  a  box  about  4  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide  to  hold 
them.  These  two  men  went  over  the  vehicle  each  night,  adjusting  it 
and  putting  it  in  the  same  shape  each  morning  that  the  locomotives  of 
the  Empire  State  Express  are  generally  in  at  the  start  of  the  journey. 
Mr.  Bishop's  elaborate  preparation  caused  a  rumor  to  easily  gain  cre- 
dence that  he  had  made  some  arrangement  with  the  Panhard-Levassor 
Cie  to  represent  them  on  the  run,  mostly  on  account  of  the  two 
French  mechanics  who  arrived  in  this  country  only  a  week  before  the 
start. 

Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  drove  his  Gasmobile  to  Albany  with  all 


Bradford  B.  McGregor  in  12  Horse-Power  Winton 

the  zest  which  was  necessary  to  land  him  at  that  control  in  the  fourth 
position,  he  being  headed  only  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  McGregor  and 
Mr.  Packard.  The  Colonel  then  discontinued  the  run,  returning  to 
his  country  place,  letting  his  carriage  be  taken  on  by  Alexander 
Fischer,  who  made  a  showing  with  it  which  reflected  only  credit  to  the 
owner,  manufacturer  and  driver. 

Cornelius  J.  Field  was  very  much  disappointed  on  account  of 
his  being  unable  to  start  his  15  horse-power  DeDion  Motorette,  but 
like  Mr.  Riker's  and  Mr.  Gallaher's  machines  it  was  completed  only 
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a  day  or  two  before  the  start,  and  he  concluded  not  to  risk  running  it. 
The  illustration  shows  some  of  the  vehicles  he  started,  and  they  had 
more  or  less  vicissitudes.  This  was  bound  to  happen  on  a  run  of  this 
nature  where  many  different  drivers  had  control.  His  Brooklyn  type, 
wThich  the  writer  rode  in  with  Mr.  Adams,  although  the  latter  was  not 
a  contestant,  merely  going  along  to  get  some  experience,  furnishes  as 
nice  riding  as  anyone  could  desire.  This  type  of  vehicle  should  be  a 
most  popular  one.  It  is  similar  in  general  shape  to  the  foreign 
Darracq,  Renault,  and  the  domestic  Knickerbocker. 

The  two  committeemen,  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt  and  Harlan  W. 
Whipple,  started  in  the  striking  looking  ''  Red  Devil,"  the  Panhard, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Mr.  Whipple,  but  which  has  since 
been  sold  to  A.  L.  McMurtry.  Mr.  Whipple's  party  went  as  far  as 
Yonkers  when,  on  account  of  breakdowns,  he  had  to  "  breakup  "  and 
come  to  Poughkeepsie  by  train.  The  committeemen  then  took  turns 
in  riding  with  different  machines  and  arrived  at  Rochester,  having  passed 
through  similar  experiences  to  all.  It  was  pleasant  to  have  these  two 
automobile  enthusiasts  at  the  controls,  their  presence  lending  an  enjoy- 
able atmosphere  on  all  occasions. 

At  this  writing  no  official  figures  can  be  procured  regarding  the 
result  of  the  test,  but  the  Automobile  Magazine  expects  to  lay 
before  its  readers  full  information  on  this  part  in  the  next  issue.  The 
following  41  vehicles  arrived  at  Rochester  in  time  for  the  control  : 
C  55,  C  23,  A  47,  B  5,  C  24,  B  80,  B  12,  B  78,  B  70,  C  3r,  B  35, 
B  13,  B  86,  A  11,  B  4,  B  28,  C  2,  B  32,  C  77,  B  14,  C  79,  A  37, 
A  72,  A  8,  C  1,  C  30,  B  34,  B  81,  C  65,  A  82,  A  75,  A  63,  A  38, 
C  56,  C  18,  C  59,  B  27,  B  22,  B  20,  B  39,  C  61. 
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THE   ENDURANCE  TEST 


The  hill-climbing  contest  on  Nelson  Hill  was  the  only  part  of 
the  whole  route  where  the  management  was  not  up  to  stand- 
ard, the  trouble  being  that  too  many  vehicles  were  allowed  on 
the  hill  at  one  time.  The  total  distance  of  this  control,  which  was 
timed  separately,  was  2,914  feet,  the  main  slope  between  surveyed 
points  being  2,372  feet.  The  extra  542  feet  was  prefixed  to  the  slope 
so  as  to  give  vehicles  a  distance  on  which  to  gather  momentum.  The 
total  rise  in  the  2,372  feet  was  226  feet,  which  showed  a  little  over  10 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Browning  in  8  Horse-Power  Haynes-Apperson  Surrey 

per  cent,  grade.  Parts  of  the  incline  were  5  and  6  per  cent,  steeper 
than  this.  The  surface  of  the  hill  had  been  greatly  improved  over  the 
way  it  has  been  for  years.  All  the  loose  stones  and  also  much  of  the 
loose  sandy  surface  had  been  taken  off.  The  artificially  made  ridges, 
generally  known  as  "  thank-you-ma'ams,"  had  not  been  touched,  but 
they  did  not  hinder  the  ascent  of  any  vehicle,  except  those  that  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  slow  up  just  as  the  crest  of  one  of  these  minia- 
ture extra  hills  had  to  be  taken.     These  parts  would  have  given  much 
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trouble  to  vehicles  descending  this  slope  at  speed  on  account  of  the 
abrubt  side  facing  them,  but  any  vehicle  could  have  taken  them  the 
reverse,  or  uphill  way,  at  even  more  speed  than  most  of  them  did,  on 
account  of  the  ascent  presenting  the  easy  side  of  these  "  thank-you- 
ma'ams." 

Although  this  was  termed  a  "hill-climbing  contest,"  it  would 
have  been  a  little  more  appropriate  to  have  called  it  an  obstacle  race 
with  an  extra  handicap  of  being  run  uphill.  The  slope  itself  was 
enough  of  a  barrier  to  give  drivers  considerable  apprehension  as  to 
getting  through  safely,  but  the  stalled  vehicles  made  greater  obstacles. 

The  mix-up  of  carriages  on  the  hill  was  caused  by  the  attendants 
not  signaling  properly  with  the  flags  that  divided  the  course  into 
seven  blocks.  On  account  of  the  hill  not  being  straight  these  blocks 
were  necessary  to  show  the  managers  at  the  bottom  when  the  course 
was  clear  far  enough  ahead  to  justify  allowing  a  vehicle  to  start.  The 
signal  men  at  the  intermediate  portions  had  red  and  white  flags 
accordingly,  but  they  were  either  inexperienced  at  using  them  or  else 
they  misunderstood  or  could  not  see  the  upper  flag  signals.  They 
were  supposed  to  take  their  signals  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  causing  the 
signs  to  be  worked  down  toward  the  foot.  It  was  done  in  this  way. 
If  at  the  top  the  course  were  ready,  the  first  block  from  the  top  dis- 
played a  white  flag,  which  was  in  sight  of  the  one  who  held  the  signal 
for  the  second  block,  this  latter  being  in  sight  of  the  one  who  signaled 
for  the  third  block,  and  so  on  down,  the  blocks  being  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  curves  of  the  road  and  the  large  overshadowing  trees,  which 
made  it  difficult  to  see  for  much  distance,  even  if  the  road  were 
straight.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  by  the  time  the  seventh  block 
received  the  signal  down  the  line  from  the  first  block,  many  seconds 
would  elapse.  If  a  vehicle  became  stalled  half-way  up,  the  signalman 
of  the  block  just  below  it  was  forced  to  use  his  own  judgment  concern- 
ing whether  the  vehicle  constituted  an  obstruction  great  enough  to 
justify  showing  a  red  flag. 

Most  of  these  signalmen  were  natives  of  the  adjacent  rural 
country,  and  they  either  did  not  know  how  or  they  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  use  any  brains  in  doing  their  duty,  for  it  was  but  a  little  while 
before  their  services  were  almost  useless.  The  vehicles  that  started 
later  had  about  as  much  chance  in  getting  through  without  being 
impeded  whether  or  not  signals  were  displayed,  for  those  having  the 
flags  in  charge  became  so  confused  with  the  quickly  changing  orders 
and  signs  that  there  was   no    concert   in  their  actions.      There  were 
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times  when  the  second  block  displayed  a  red  flag,  meaning  that  a 
stoppage  had  occurred  there,  when  several  blocks  below  there  was  a 
stoppage  of  three  or  four  vehicles,  which  precluded  all  possibility  of 
anyone  getting  by  ;  then  the  second  block  stoppage  would  be  cleared 
and  the  white  flag  would  again  appear,  but  no  vehicles  came  up, 
simply  because  they  could  not  get  around  the  stalled  ones.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  blocks,  the  ones  below  the  bad  stoppage,  were  also 
blocked  on  account  of  the  displayed  red  flags  stopping  vehicles  which 
had  already  started  on  the  incline. 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  maybe  mentioned  that  brakes  in  some 
cases  proved  to  be  unreliable  in  preventing  the  vehicles  from  running 
backward  down  the  hill  when  the  power  was  insufficient  to  make  them 
go  forward.  Very  few  vehicles  were  equipped  with  a  pick,  a  pointed 
piece  of  iron  trailing  behind,  which  takes  hold  on  the  ground,  when 
the  vehicle  starts  to  go  backward.  In  many  cases,  bystanders  helped 
contestants  by  wedging  stones  under  the  rear  wheels,  and  there  were 
plenty  who  jumped  from  their  carriages  and  did  all  necessary  pushing 
to  get  over  the  worst  spots.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  carriages  that 
consumed  more  than  7  minutes  in  getting  up,  had  troubles  of  one  kind 
or  another,  lack  of  power,  failure  of  the  clutches  to  hold,  or  too 
heavy  a  load. 

To  sum  the  situation  up  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  hill  was 
alternately  clear  and  completely  blocked  five  or  six  times,  and  the 
vehicles  that  happened  to  get  a  clear  road,  or  not  be  sufficiently  im- 
peded to  interfere  materially  with  their  time,  should  be  called  lucky. 
The  only  proper  way  to  manage  a  contest  of  this  kind  where  the 
course  is  crooked  and  narrow  is  to  have  only  one  vehicle  on  it  at  a 
time.  This  would  mean  the  consuming  of  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  it 
is  the  only  correct  way.  As  it  was,  when  starting  vehicles  as  often  as 
possible,  consistent  with  signals,  there  was  in  some  cases  considerable 
delay  at  the  start,  an  instance  of  this  being  the  time  the  winner  of 
Class  A  was  forced  to  wait,  which  was  about  half  an  hour.  If  the 
course  had  been  given  up  alone  to  each  vehicle  and  they  averaged  five 
minutes  apiece  from  start  to  finish,  including  signaling  back  from  the 
top  for  the  next  one  to  come  on,  this  contest  would  have  taken  about 
four  hours  to  finish  for  forty-seven  vehicles  competed. 

The  method  of  timing  this  contest  was  the  same  as  that  used  in 
timing  between  controls,  viz. :  Records  of  the  time  when  the  vehicle 
started  and  finished  were  made  and  the  difference  between  them  was 
the  actual  time  consumed  in  negotiating  the  journey.     The  vehicles 
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commenced  arriving  at  the  hill  control  a  little  afternoon,  the  first  at 
the  scene  being  President  Albert  R.  Shattuck  in  his  stunning  looking 
Panhard.  There  was  some  delay  at  the  start,  not  so  much  though  as 
happened  afterwards  during  the  middle  part  of  the  contest  on  account 
of  blockades  on  the  hill.  Mr.  Shattuck  started  with  his  pick  dropped 
behind  and  took  the  first  part  of  the  grade  steadily.  He  went  over 
several  bumps  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  and  everything  seemed  to  be 


Henry  K.  Browning  in  Stearns  Gasoline  Dos-a-dos 


doing  well  until  he  struck  some  of  the  lighter  grades  above,  when  he 
stopped  on  account  of  a  derangement  in  the  working  of  two  of  his  four 
cylinders.  He  subsequently  had  to  be  towed  up.  Next  to  him  came 
Charles  G.  Wridgway,  in  a  Knickerbocker,  but  it  became  stalled  at 
the  first  steep  grade  and  badly  impeded  a  steam  vehicle.  The  fourth 
was  A.  L.  McMurtry's  Packard,  which  took  the  whole  grade  in  good 
shape,  going  around  the  several  stalled  vehicles  easily,  they  not  making 
enough  of  an  obstacle  to  cause  trouble.      Then  came  the  steam  surrey 
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of  the  Lane  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  closely  followed  by  the  winner 
of  Class  A,  the  Grout  Brothers'  Steam  Stanhope.  Then  came  several 
of  the  White  Steam  Stanhopes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hill  was  alive 
with  contestants. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  stoppage  or  even  a  slight  slowing 
down  of  the  leaders  on  such  a  narrow  road  would  be  apt  to  end  in 
complete  stoppage  of  those  following.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  merits  of  all  claims  of  interference  in  this  contest,  they 
being  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  find  witnesses 
who  knew  enough  about  the  subject  to  determine  which  vehicles 
were  absolutely  retarded  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  One  instance 
mentioned  to  the  writer  shows  the  philosophy  with  which  some 
probably  took  their  mishap.  Edgar  Apperson  says  that  a  vehicle 
backed  down  on  him  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way,  and  although 
the  collision  was  not  hard,  still  it  was  enough  to  make  him  come  to  a 
dead  stop,  and  many  seconds  were  lost  in  his  backing  away  and 
getting  up  momentum  again  to  go  around  the  one  in  trouble.  ' '  But, 
as  Mr.  Apperson  said,  ' '  I  did  not  make  a  formal  protest  because 
there  were  others  more  seriously  impeded  than  I.  and  besides  I  did 
not  wish  to  consume  any  time  or  thought  on  the  subject,  for  I  started 
in  the  whole  contest  to  get  to  Buffalo  in  good  shape,  the  hill  climbing 
being  only  a  side  issue. ' ' 

Although  it  made  no  difference  in  Mr.  Apperson' 5  case,  an 
opposite  condition  exists  with  one  machine  that  lodged  a  formal 
protest,  this  being  a  locomobile  driven  by  J.  Murray  Page,  which  was 
but  two  seconds  behind  the  best  time  in  its  class.  Mr.  Kingman  of 
the  Locomobile  Company  claims  that  two  of  his  carriages  in  Class  A 
were  impeded  from  20  to  50  seconds,  and  as  their  official  times  were 
2  minutes  47  seconds  and  3  minutes  and  49  seconds  respectively,  it 
can  be  seen  that  had  there  been  no  impediment  the  results  would  have 
been  quite  different. 

This  hill  climbing  contest  for  the  heavy  class  was  won  by  David 
Wolfe  Bishop,  in  the  remarkable  time  of  2  minutes  13  seconds,  which 
shows  an  average  of  just  about  17  miles  an  hour  for  the  total  distance. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  hill  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bishop  at  a  less 
rate  of  speed  than  10  miles  an  hour,  for  he  passed  most  others  just  as 
though  they  were  not  competing,  and  at  one  part  he  was  compelled  to 
do  unusually  clever  steering  on  account  of  almost  being  pocketed,  he 
being  forced  to  cross  from  ditch  to  ditch  on  each  side  four  times  in  a 
short  space  of  about  200  feet  in  length  to  get  away  from  stalled  ve- 
hicles. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  he  did  this  at  a  rate  of  speed  of 
about  12  miles  an  hour  his  dexterity  can  readily  be  imagined.  He  did 
not  suffer  from  impediments  on  the  hill  as  much  as  some  of  the  others, 
it  being  a  mere  coincidence  that  there  did  not  happen  to  be  a  complete 
block  on  the  slope  while  he  was  running  up.  When  Manager  Stearns 
saw  the  threatened  stoppage  just  as  Mr.  Bishop  entered  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  a  speed  of  about  25  miles  an  hour  he  made  a  special  effort 
to  clear  the  way.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  there  would  have  been  a 
complete  mix-up  of  vehicles  three-fourths  of  the  way  up  and  Mr. 
Bishop  would  have  had  to  come  to  a  dead  stop,  as  half  a  dozen  did. 
Mr.  Bishop's  vehicle  went  over  the  "  thank-you-ma'ams  "  in  a  way 
that  caused  its  wheels  to  land  on  the  upper  hollow  side  with  a  jump 
that  would  have  wrecked  the  springs  and  axles  of  many  an  automobile. 
This  winner  told  the  writer  that  he  could  not  have  taken  the  hill  any 
faster,  even  if  he  had  had  a  clear  road,  the  artificial  ridges  preventing 
his  doing  so. 

The  speed  Mr.  Bishop  showed  is  remarkable  when  the  slope  is 
considered,  and  it  was  faster  than  even  the  most  sanguine  automobilist 
had  dared  to  predict.  The  winner  of  the  next  weight  class  was  William 
Morgan,  on  his  Autocar,  his  time  being  3  minutes  17  seconds.  The 
winner  of  the  light  class  was  the  steam  Stanhope  made  by  Grout 
Brothers  and  driven  by  B.  L.  Wright,  his  time  being  2  minutes  45 
seconds.  A  good  many  of  those  who  drove  steam  vehicles  up  the  hill 
made  the  mistake  of  racing  hard  for  the  preliminary  500  feet,  thereby 
somewhat  reducing  their  steam  pressures  just  before  commencing  the 
arduous  part  of  the  distance.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  time  they 
gained  in  the  first  500  feet  made  up  for  the  time  lost  on  the  2,300  feet. 

On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Class  A  winner  is 
interesting,  he  giving  the  writer  a  few  facts  concerning  his  steam  pres- 
sure and  how  it  varied.  He  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  prelimin- 
ary 500  feet  with  300  pounds  pressure,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill  his  gauge  registered  280  pounds,  having  lost  20  pounds 
in  the  insignificant  distance  of  500  feet.  Mr.  Wright  says  it  was  not 
because  he  raced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  caused  his  pressure  to  go 
down  so  much,  but  as  he  was  forced  to  wait  for  about  half  an  hour  at 
the  start,  his  engine  grew  cold  and  much  steam  was  condensed  and 
wasted  accordingly. 

During  the  journey  up  the  slope  Mr.  Wright  had  a  comparatively 
free  course.  It  was  not  so  good  as  though  there  had  been  no  vehicles 
on  it,  for  he  had  to  go  around  a  number  before  reaching  the  top,  but 
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he  was  not  impeded  to  the  extent  that  some  were.  At  the  top  or  end 
of  the  hill  climbing  control  his  steam  gauge  registered  180  pounds,  but 
after  traveling  for  ten  minutes  the  pressure  went  back  to  300  pounds. 

Summary  of  Nelson  Hill  Contest. 
(Steam  =  S.     Gasoline  =  G. ) 

Passen-  Horse-  Weight.         Time. 

CLASS    A.  gers.  power.  Lbs.  M.  S. 

A  45  Grout  Bros.     .......  2  S  —  800  2  45 

A  36  Locomobile 2  S  3^  999  2  47 

A  63  Duryea,  3-wheel 2  G  8  900  3   16 

A  38  Locomobile 2  S  3%  999  3  48 

A  47  Locomobile      .......  2  S  3^  960  4     2 

A  37  Locomobile 2  S  3^  990  4   10 

A  73  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette      .      .  2  G  5    ■  900  4  59 

A  11  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette      .      .  2  G  6  995  7     2 


Jefferson  Seligman  in  \YZ  Horse-Power  Columbia  Gasoline 
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CLASS    A. 

A  75  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette 
A  66  Ward-Leonard  Electric  Co. 
A  72  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette 

CLASS    B. 

Autocar 

Locomobile  No.  2     . 
Stearns  Steam  Carriage  Co 
Haynes-Apperson 
Winton  Semi- Racer 
Am.  Bic.  Co.   "  Hydrocar 
Lane  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Columbia  Mark  VIII.    . 
Columbia  Mark  VIII.    . 
Haynes-Apperson 
' '  Geneva  "      .... 
White  Sewing  Machine  Co 
Searchmont     .... 
Overman  Auto.  Co. 

Autocar 

U.  S.  Long  Distance     . 
Overman  Auto.  Co. 
Toledo  Stanhope 
White  Sewing  Machine  Co 
White  Sewing  Machine  Co 
' '  Reading  "    . 
"Toledo"       .... 


Passen- 
gers. 

2 

•        3 


Horse- 
power. 

G  5 
G  5 
G      5 


B 

48 

B 

39 

B 

54 

B 

4 

B 

32 

B 

86 

B 

28 

B 

78 

B 

80 

B 

5 

B 

50 

B 

12 

B 

52 

B 

16 

B 

27 

B 

81 

B 

15 

B 

21 

B 

13 

B 

14 

B 

76 

B 

20 

C 

55 

C 

59 

C 

56 

C 

3i 

C 

30 

C 

65 

c 

77 

c 

44 

c 

61 

c 

18 

c 

79 

c 

5S 

c 

29 

c 

2 

CLASS    C. 


Panhard-Levassor 2 

Columbia  Mark  VIII 2 

Packard  (A.  L.  McMurtry)    .     .  2 

Auto.  Co.  of  America    ....  2 

Auto.  Co.  of  America    ....  2 

Century  Surrey 4 

Auto.  Co.  of  Am. 2 

F.  B.  Stearns  &  Co.       .     .     .     .  — 

Packard 2 

Holyoke 2 

Packard 3 

Gasmobile 3 

Auto.  Co.  of  America    ....  2 

Panhard-Levassor 2 


G 

S 
S 
G 
G 
G 
S 
G 
G 
G 
S 
S 
G 
S 
G 
G 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
S 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 


8 

4^ 
6 
8 
12 

10 

VA 


5 

6 
12 

7 

6y2 
6y2 

6 
6 
6 
6V2 


30 

5 

9 
9 
9 
9 

12 

9 
16 


Weight. 
Lbs. 

880 
700 
930 


200 
280 
47O 
9IO 
700 
780 
600 
800 
64O 
94O 
9OO 
350 
500 
270 
ISO 
520 
200 

450 
350 
350 
200 


25OO 
I9OO 
24IO 
224O 
223O 
2IOO 
2IOO 
2000 
2350 
3300 

2350 
24IO 
2IOO 
2550 


Time. 
M.  S. 

9  40 
10  40 

II  58 


17 

55 


4  02 
4  35 


38 
50 
00 

3i 
40 

4i 


4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6  co 

6  00 

6  06 
10 
12 
21 

29 
09 

15 
33 
53 


6 
6 
6 

7 
8 
8 
8 

10 


11   41 

2  13 

3  44 
3  50 
5  22 
5  45 
5  50 

5  52 

6  03 

6  20 

7  00 

8  15 

9  12 

9  42 
16  40 


The  prizes  for  this  contest  were  silver  cups  presented  by  Win- 
throp  E.  Scarritt,  Class  A  ;  Harlan  W.  Whipple,  Class  B,  and  Albert 
R.  Shattuck,  Class  C. 


The    Irish  Tour 

IT  has  been  voted  that  the  Irish  tour,  which  was  arranged  by  the 
Irish  Automobile  Club  in  conjunction  with  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I., 
and  which  left  Dublin  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  last, 
was  an  absolute  success  in  most  respects,  though  some  of  the  English 
contingent  failing  to  materialize  and  dropping  out  when  and  where 
they  wished,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Irish 
roads,  caused  trouble  at  the  hotels  and  disappointment  to  the  public. 
Most  of  these,  too,  cut  short  the  tour  at  Kilkee  on  the  16th,  making 
a  rapid  cross-country  trip  via  Limerick  and  Kilkenny  back  to  Dublin, 
but  they  brought  back  with  them  a  most  enthusiastic  report,  retaining 
very  pleasant  impressions  of  Ireland  and  placing  some  notable  achieve- 
ments to  their  credit. 

There  were  two  ladies  among  the  English  party  who  went  intrep- 
idly through  all  the  astounding  feats  accomplished  by  the  cars,  and 
who  have  thus  enjoyed  experiences  that  very  few  other  women  motor- 
ists will  probably  go  through  at  present.  To  their  credit  be  it  told 
that  they  took  even  a  keener  delight  than  the  men  in  facing  the  ad- 
ventures which  were  encountered. 

The  route  and  miles  run  each  day  on  this  Irish  tour  are  as  fol- 
lows :  8th,  Dublin  to  Waterford,  99^  miles  ;  9th,  Waterford  to  Cork, 
81  ;  10th,  Cork  to  Killarney,  95^  ;  nth,  Killarney  ;  12th,  Killarney 
to  Waterville,  59^  ;  13th,  Waterville  to  Killarney,  40  ;  14th,  Kil- 
larney to  Limerick,  87^  ;  15th,  Limerick  to  Kilkee,  55%  ;  16th, 
Kilkee  to  Galway,  90  ;  17th,  Galway  to  Recess,  47%  ;  18th,  Conne- 
mara  ;  19th,  Circular  run,  64^;  20th,  Lunane  to  Ballina,  67^;  21st, 
Ballina  to  Sligo,  37  ;  22d,  Sligo  and  Enniskillen,  74^  ;  23d,  Ennis- 
killen  to  Dublin,  104^.     Total  mileage,  1,003^ — in  J5  days. 

The  impressions  of  E.  ].  O'Reilly  (  The  Motor  Neivs)  in  embark- 
ing on  this,  his  first,  motor  tour,  are  conveyed  with  such  keenly 
humoristic  rendering  that  by  quoting  some  bits  from  it  I  feel  I  am 
obeying  the  Salvation  Army  song  to  "  let  a  little  sunshine  in," — the 
mind  of  the  American  motorist  being  mostly  devoted  to  the  serious 
side  of  the  sport  ;  small  wonder  is  it,  too,  considering  the  difficulties 
mechanical,  and  antipathies  personal,  that  block  his  way  : 

"  I  have  enjoyed  what  I  reckon  must  be  motoring  in  excelsis^  the 
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very  sublimated  quintessence  of  the  thing.  This,  I  fear,  may  possi- 
bly spoil  me  for  all  future  experiences  of  a  similar  nature  ;  but  what 
matter?  Let  us  mote,  mote,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ! 
When  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Jarrott,  with  such  laurels  as  become  a 
man  who  had  licked  all  but  seven  of  the  big  crowd  of  competitors  in 
the  Paris- Berlin  race  still  green  upon  his  brow,  offered  me  a  seat  in 
his  magnificent  little  7  horse-power  Panhard,  I  said  to  myself  that  it 
was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  I  had  not  the  smallest  fear  of  an  acci- 
dent, but  I  was  somewhat  afraid  I  could  not  swallow  seventy  miles  an 
hour  of  air  without  the  certainty  of  spontaneous  combustion,  or  what- 
ever the  illness  is  that  besets  one  in  such  case. 

"Mr.  Jarrott  and  his  Panhard  filled  the  bill  with  almost  mathe- 
matical precision.  And  so,  I  flatter  myself,  we  were  not  the  least  of 
the  observed  of  all  observers  on  the  unforgettable  morning  of  the  8th 
instant,  as  we  panted  off  from  the  Shelbourne  Hotel  in  all  the  pride 
and  grace  of  our  virile,  youthful  beauty  (I  even  hoped  I  might  be 
mistaken  for  Jarrott).  Our  car  was  painted  yellow,  and  caught  the 
eye — in  addition  to  several  other  things.  Our  pace  was  such  that  we 
quickly  overhauled  those  who  had  got  off  before  us,  and  I  could  feel 
the  car  throbbing  and  trembling  as  though  eager  for  the  fray.  Soon 
we  took  a  wrong  turn,  and  here  I  had  my  first  impression,  which  was 
deepened  by  subsequent  experience.  No  self-respecting  motorist  will 
ask  the  way  if  he  can  possibly  help  it  ;  and  when  he  does,  he  won't 
even  slow  up  — let  alone  wait — for  the  answer.  They  all  do  it.  They 
were  born  that  way  and  simply  cannot  help  it.  During  the  tour  I  had 
experience  of  several  drivers,  and  I  noticed  that  the  peculiarity  was 
common  to  all.  A  motorist  of  any  dignity  will  take  a  detour  of  30 
miles  rather  than  slow  up,  or  down,  to  be  told  the  way  to  go.  Once 
I  firmly  grasped  that  this  peculiarity  was  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe  I 
yelled  about  a  mile  in  advance  at  the  approaching  wayfarer  ;  but  then 
they  either  did  not  hear  me  at  all,  or  only  when  we  were  on  them,  and 
by  the  time  they  got  the  answer  out  we  were  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
away.  If  the  place  had  a  long  name  we  were  usually  in  the  next 
township  before  I  got  the  whole  of  it  out,  and  we  had  passed  out  of 
their  lives  before  I  could  finish  it. " 
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The   Automobile   Trials   at   Glasgow 

By  ALEXANDER  F.  SINCLAIR 

THE  trials  held  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  sometimes  written  as  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Automobile  Club  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Exhibition  Council,  concluded  on  Saturday,  September  7,  with 
a  grand  procession  of  vehicles  round  the  Lmiversity  Athletic  Ground, 
and  certain  tests  of  steering  and  trials  of  speed.  The  latter  would 
probably  be  vulgarly  denominated  races  by  the  usual  patrons  of  the 
grounds,  but  "  trials  of  speed  "  certainly  sounds  more  dignified  and  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  title  of  the  club. 

The  trials  began  on  Monday,  September  2,  and  lasted  throughout 
the  week.  The  contesting  vehicles  were  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
first  being  those  entered  by  manufacturers  or  their  agents,  the  second 
those  entered  by  private  individuals.  Section  one  was  sub-divided 
into  seven  classes ;  four  of  these  being  for  petrol  or  steam  cars,  arranged 
according  to  price,  and  one  class  each  for  motor  cycles,  delivery  vans 
and  electric  vehicles.  A  third  section  consisted  of  parts  of  vehicles, 
the  entries  to  which,  however,  were  confined  to  tires  and  ignition 
apparatus. 

There  were  forty-three  entries  in  the  first  section,  sub-divided  as 
follows  :  Class  A,  cars  not  exceeding  ^250  in  value,  18  ;  Class  B, 
value  ^250-^350,  9  ;  Class  C,  value  ,£350-^500,  6  ;  Class  D,  value 
over  ^"500,  8  ;  Class  E,  motor  cycles,  none  ;  Class  F,  delivery  vans, 
1  ;  Class  G,  electric  vehicles,  1.  Of  the  forty-three  the  Motor  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Ltd. ,  entered  a  6  horse-power  voiturette,  6  horse- 
power 2-cylinder  light  carriage,  6-seated  car  and  6  horse-power  1  ton 
delivery  van.  The  Daimler  Motor  Company,  Ltd.,  entered  two  6 
horse-power  light  cars  and  one  18  horse-power  car.  The  Wolseley 
Company  of  Birmingham,  entered  two  10  horse-power  and  one  5  horse- 
power vehicle.  Other  vehicles  entered  were  a  6  horse-power  and.  10 
horse-power  Mors,  and  4^  horse-power  Renault  by  the  Roadway 
Auto  Car  Company,  Ltd. ;  two  C.  P.  C.  cars  by  George  F.  Milnes  & 
Company,  Ltd. ;  one  7  horse-power  car  by  the  New  Orleans  Motor 
Company  of  Twickenham  ;  two  Bardons  by  the  Auto  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Ltd. ;  two  Locomobiles  by  the  Locomobile  Company  of  America  ; 
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two  Humbers,  one  5  and  another  8  horse-power  ;  Napier,  9  horse- 
power, by  the  Motor  Power  Company,  Ltd.;  5  horse-power  light 
steam  carriage  by  the  Clarkson  &  Capel  Steam  Car  Syndicate,  Ltd. ; 
car  of  5  horse-power  by  Wilson  &  Pilcher,  Ltd. ;  and  7  horse-power 
light  Panhard  by  Panhard  &  Levassor  ;  5  horse-power  Decauville  by 
the  Motor  Car  Company,  Ltd. ;  Argyle  voiturette  by  the  Hozier 
Engineering  Company,  Ltd.,  Glasgow;  5  horse-power  carriage  by 
Parr  &  Company,  Leicester;  4^  horse-power  voiturette  by  De  Dion- 


A  Locomobile  Van 


Bouton,  Ltd. ;  Lanchester  carriage  by  the  Lanchester  Engine  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Birmingham. 

A  14  horse-power  Teras  or  Gobron-Brillie  by  W.  T.  <S:  S.  E. 
Botwood,  Ipswich  ;  Century  tandem  by  the  Century  Engineering 
and  Motor  Company,  Ltd.  ;  Progress  car  by  the  Progress  Cycle 
Company,  Ltd.,  Coventry;  8  horse-power  Arrol-Johnston  6-seated 
car,    and  an   Arrol-Johnston  dog  cart  by   the  Motor  Car  Syndicate, 
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Ltd.,  Paisley;  4^  horse-power  Parisian  phaeton,  and  an  open  entry, 
which  was  not  utilized,  by  Stirling's  Motor  Carriages,  Ltd.,  Hamilton; 
Touring  Car  by  Durham,  Charchill  &  Company,  Sheffield  ;  6  horse- 
power Royal  Enfield  by  the  Enfield  Cycle  Company,  Ltd.,  Redditch, 
and  an  electrical  car  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Electrical  Vehicle 
Company,  Ltd. ;  2  Star  carriages,  regarding  which  no  information 
has  been  vouchsafed.  The  privately  owned  vehicles  included  two 
Napiers,  one  Serpollet,  two  Panhards,  three  Daimlers,  one  Albion, 
one  Arrol-Johnston,  and  one  New  Orleans.  The  entries  for  section 
three  consisted  of  two  sets  of  tires — one  by  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic 
Tire  Company,  Ltd. ,  and  the  other  by  the  New  York  Tire  Company. 
— and  three  sets  of  ignition  apparatus,  an  "Auto  Sparker,"  a  governed 
dynamo  by  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd. ;  the  Dawson 
magneto-electric  ignition  by  Henry  T.  &  Harry  A.  Dawson,  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Simms-Bosch  magneto-electric  ignition  and  inter- 
ruptor-timing-gear  by  the  Simms  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd. 

"  Reliability  (not  speed)  is  to  be  the  Essence  of  the  Trial,"  is  the 
reading  of  a  heading  to  a  note  preceding  the  rules  of  the  contest  given 
in  the  official  programme.  Further  on  the  note  says  :  "  The  Trial  is 
open  to  tourist  cars  only.  Racing  cars  will  not  be  admitted.  Racing 
and  other  cars  capable  of  attaining  very  high  speeds  present  so  great 
a  temptation  to  drivers  to  drive  at  speeds  which  might  well  be  inter- 
preted as  defiance  of  the  law  that  they  are  a  danger  to  the  movement 
in  this  country,  and  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  injurious 
restrictive  legislation. ' '  All  of  which  is  very  true,  for  in  this  conser- 
vative country  we  take  unkindly  to  any  new  thing,  and  the  more 
unaggressively  it  is  introduced,  the  faster  will  it  attain  to  public  favor. 

The  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.  has  a  mission  to  popularize  automobilism  in 
this  country,  and  to  secure  the  relaxation  or  repeal  of  existing  unduly 
vigorous  enactments  regarding  speed  on  highways,  and  it  is  making 
considerable  headway  in  its  self-appointed  task.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  induced  the  Scottish  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  an  order 
permitting  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  an  increase  of  two  miles 
an  hour  over  the  previous  limit.  When  one  considers  that  the  cars 
on  some  occasions  during  the  trials  exceeded  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
the  advantage  of  such  a  moderate  concession  may  not  be  apparent , 
but  it  may  be  explained  that  in  the  mind  of  a  rural  policeman  a 
concession  of  two  miles  by  the  Scottish  Secretary  would  probably 
mean  more  than  the  mere  figure  signifies.  Anyhow  no  Highland 
policeman — and  most  Scotch  policemen  are  Highland — would  inter- 
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fere  with  a  contest  in  which  a  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  the  name  of 
Macdonald  took  part.  His  lordship  is  president  of  the  Scottish 
Automobile  Club,  and  notwithstanding  his  ripe  age  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  trials. 

The  trials  consisted  of  five  daily  runs  from  one  point,  the  aggre- 
gate distance  being  over  500  miles,  and  three  tests  of  hill  climbing 
speed,  which  were,  however,  eventually  reduced  in  number  to  two. 
For  the  daily  run  a  maximum  of  300  marks  could  be  earned,  but 
deductions  were  made  at  the  rate  of  one  mark  for  every  minute  at 
which  the  car  was  at  rest  between  the  starting  and  finishing  points, 
except  when  the  stoppage  was  caused  either  by 

Stop  for  luncheon  (compulsory), 

Traffic, 

Tire  trouble, 

Accidental  detours. 
Hill  climbing  marks  were  awarded  according  to  the  following  formula. 

Speed  X  Number  of  passengers 

— — X    1000 

Price 

The  vehicles  had  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  A.  C.  G. 
B.  I.  officials  at  the  storage  building,  Kelvinhaugh  Street,  Glasgow,  on 
Friday,  August  30,  and  from  that  time  until  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
September  7,  while  they  remained  in  the  competition,  they  were  in  the 
charge  and  under  the  continuous  observation  of  the  club  representa- 
tives or  employes.  Stringent  rules  were  enforced  to  prevent  any  car 
having  defects  being  remedied  without  the  knowledge  of  the  club 
officials.  An  observer  rode  on  each  car  and  took  an  exact  account  of 
its  running. 

Leaving  the  storage  sharp  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
iag,  the  run  was  to  Edinburgh  via  Holy  town,  Bathgate  and  Broxburn 
and  back  via  Biggar,  Lanark  and  Hamilton,  distance  Ii6j4  miles. 
Although  less  imposing  from  a  scenic  point  of  view  than  some  of  the 
subsequent  runs,  many  of  the  places  passed  on  Monday  have  extremely 
interesting  historical  associations.  But  what  cares  an  automobilist  on 
trial  for  history  or  its  associations  ?  With  his  eyes  keenly  alert  to  any 
movement  or  change  of  direction  in  front,  and  his  ears  opened  to  their 
widest  holding  capacity  to  catch  any  change  of  tone  in  the  "  innards  '* 
of  his  machine,  his  attention  is  sufficiently  occupied  without  worrying 
about  dead  and  gone  caterans,  or  the  places  they  lived  and  prayed  in. 

The   outward   journey  is  over  a   fairly  level    road   after   the  first 
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fifteen  miles,  which  is  through  the  black  country  of  Scotland,  with  a 
good  surface  most  of  the  way,  the  highest  point,  about  700  feet,  being 
reached  by  easy  gradients.  The  return  journey,  however,  is  somewhat 
hilly,  with  a  poor  surface  in  parts  and  an  extreme  altitude  of  about 
1,000  feet.  Forty-one  of  the  vehicles  completed  the  journey,  but 
many  had  dropped  a  considerable  number  of  marks.      Class  C  made 


H.  Ward  Leonard  in  5  Horse-Power  Knickerbocker 

the  best  showing  on  this  occasion.  Only  five  vehicles  of  the  class 
started  and  only  one  (Panhard  287)  failed  to  get  the  full  number  of 
marks.  The  reverse  was  the  case  with  Class  A,  only  four  out  of 
fourteen  securing  the  maximum.  The  successful  four  were  the 
Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  Voiturette,  the  New  Orleans,  the 
Argyll,  and  the  De  Dion.  In  Class  B  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
were  equal,  three  out  of  six  getting  full  marks.      They  were  the  Motor 
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Manufacturing  Company's  Light  Carriage,  the  Light  Daimler,  and 
the  Arrol-Johnston.  In  Class  D  the  Mors,  the  16  horse-power  Milnes, 
and  the  Napier  got  the  maximum  and  three  others  failed  to  reach 
it.  The  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  Delivery  Van  ran  76^ 
miles  in  9  hours,  while  the  Electrical  Carriage  covered  52  miles,  with 
2  stops,  on  one  charge,  and  48  miles,  with  1  stop,  on  another.  Each 
day  the  run  terminated  in  the  Exhibition  grounds  where  the  vehicles 
were  on  view  till  dusk,  when  they  returned  to  the  storage,  one  of  the 
Corporation  Tramways'  stables,  for  the  night. 

On  Tuesday  the  run  was  alongside  the  river  and  estuary  of  the 
Clyde  to  Ayr  and  back  to  Glasgow  via  Kilmarnock,  distance  107^ 
miles.  This  was  a  visit  to  the  ' '  Land  of  Burns, ' '  as  the  district  is 
named  in  this  country,  many  of  the  places  passed — notably  Ayr, 
Irvine,  and  Kilmarnock — having  been  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
national  poet.  The  roads  for  this  day's  run  were  the  best,  for  a  whole 
day  during  the  trials.  At  no  point  on  the  outward  journey  does  the 
road  rise  200  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  only  at  three  points  does  it 
attain  to  100  feet.  Although  on  the  return  journey  there  is  a  short 
ascent  after  passing  Kilmarnock,  with  a  rise  of  600  feet  in  8  miles, 
the  incline  is  fairly  regular  and  the  surface  is  so  good  that  notwith- 
standing the  brae  it  is  a  favorite  road  with  cyclists. 

The  highest  point,  just  over  700  feet,  is  reached  about  twelve 
miles  from  Glasgow,  whence  a  road  with  a  surface  like  a  cycle  track 
descends  regularly  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  On  Tuesday  Class  A 
improved  on  its  first  day's  record,  five  of  the  cars  getting  full  marks. 
These  were  the  Renault,  New  Orleans,  Argyll,  De  Dion  and  Stirling 
vehicles.  In  Class  B  only  four  finished,  and  of  these  only  the  Motor 
Manufacturing  Company's  light  carriage  got  the  maximum.  Although 
all  five  in  Class  C  completed  the  run,  only  two,  the  Wolseley  and 
Arrol-Johnston,  secured  the  possible.  Of  the  five  that  finished  in  Class 
D,  the  Mors,  both  Milnes  cars  and  the  Napier  got  the  total  marks. 
On  this  day  the  delivery  van  ran  107^  miles  in  g*4  hours,  while  the 
electric  car  ran  69  miles  on  one  charge  without  a  stoppage. 

Should  the  ghosts  of  Roderick  Dim,  Bailie  Nicol  Jan  ie  and  Rob 
Roy  be  permitted  to  haunt  their  lifetime  scenes  in  daylight — a  distinct 
violation,  I  admit,  of  the  canons  of  ghostly  conduct — they  must  have 
been  sadly  upset  on  the  4th  of  September;  and  if  ghosts  have  nerves — 
there  is  nothing  positively  known  to  the  contrary — it  is  conceivable 
that  they  would  execute  a  frantic  skip  of  a  few  miles  when  they  beheld 
the  teuf-tenfs  go  tearing  through  their  country. 
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Wednesday's  run  to  Callander  via  Stirling  and  back  via  Aber- 
foyle  and  Drymen  included  the  first  of  the  hill-climbing  tests.  The 
day's  run  of  99/4  miles  was  over  roads  which  vary  from  hilly  and 
rough  to  dead  level  with  a  beautiful  surface.  The  hill  climb  began  a 
mile  past  Lennoxtown,  about  eleven  miles  out,  and  extended  over 
three  miles,  with  a  rise  of  843  feet  in  that  distance.  The  Locomobiles 
led  the  way  at  this  point,  the  steam  giving  considerable  advantage, 
but  both  were  beaten  in  points  by  the  De  Dion,  while  the  New  Orleans 
got  more  marks  than  the  less  successful  of  the  two,  the  figures  being  : 
De  Dion  131,  Locomobile  20-128,  New  Orleans  127,  Locomobile 
19-120. 

The  long  strain  told  severely  on  the  petrol  cylinders  of  many 
cars,  the  water  heating  with  consequent  expansion  and  stiffening  of 
pistons.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  run,  it  was  found  that  fifteen 
out  of  the  twenty-five  which  finished  had  secured  the  possible  marks 
for  reliability.  They  were  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  car, 
the  Wolseley,  the  Renault,  the  Argyll,  the  De  Dion,  and  Stirling  in 
Class  A  ;  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  car  and  the  Arrol- 
Johnston  in  Class  B  ;  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  car,  the 
light  Panhard  and  Arrol-Johuston  in  Class  C  ;  and  the  Daimler,  Mors, 
16  horse-power  Milnes  and  Napier  in  Class  D.  The  Delivery  Van 
ran  99^  miles  in  12^  hours,  and  the  Electrical  Vehicle  covered  44. 
miles  on  one  charge  and  12  miles  on  a  second. 

On  Thursday  the  Stirling  district  was  again  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions.. The  route  was  by  Stirling  and  Dunblane,  keeping  the  Ochil 
hills  on  the  right  to  Blackford,  then  right  turn  and  cross  the  Ochils  by 
Gleneagles  to  Dollar,  thence  to  Stirling  and  back  to  Glasgow  via 
Kilsyth.  The  roads  are  fairly  level,  and  although  the  surface  is 
nowhere  of  first  grade,  neither  is  it  actually  rough.  The  second  hill- 
climbing  test  occurred  at  Gleneagles,  where  the  road  rises  422  feet  in 
something  under  2  *4  miles,  the  steepest  part  being  about  6  per  cent. 
The  New  Orleans  car,  which  was  third  on  the  previous  day,  took  first 
place  on  this  occasion  with  221  marks  ;  the  De  Dion  coming  second, 
44  behind,  with  177  marks;  while  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's 5  horse-power  car  was  third,  with  170  marks.  Twenty-five  cars 
again  completed  the  run,  but  only  twelve  succeeded  in  getting  the 
maximum  number.  They  were  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's 
5  horse-power  car,  the  Renault,  the  Argyll  and  Stirling's  phaston  in 
Class  A ;  only  the  Arrol-Johnston  in  Class  B  ;  the  Motor  Manufac- 
turing Company's  car,  the  Wolseley,  the  light  Panhard,  and  the  Arrol- 
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Johnston  car  in  Class  C  ;  and  the  Mors,  Napier  and  Teras  in  Class  D. 
The  Delivery  Van  ran  96  miles  in  1 1  hours  7  minutes,  but  the  Electric 
Car  was  out  of  it  for  the  day. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  the  trials  proper  the  run  was  a  straight 
60  miles  into  the  highlands  to  Tyndrum  via  Helensburgh,  Arrochar, 
Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  Crianlarich  ;  then  back  via  Tarbet, 
Luss  and  Alexandria  to  Glasgow.  On  the  whole  the  roads  are  good 
although  in  some  places  somewhat  narrow  and  rough.  There  is  not 
as  much  hill-climbing  as  the  nature  of  the  journey  might  lead  one  to 
to  expect,  but  at  one  point,  Whistlefield  hill,  the  road  rises  nearly 
300  feet  in  a  mile.  This  was  originally  intended  to  be  one  of  the  hill- 
climbing  tests,  but  for  some  reason  which  was  not  given  it  was 
abandoned.  However,  while  it  was  decided  that  the  speed  climb 
should  not  be  compulsory  for  the  purposes  of  the  trials  it  was  made 
optional  for  vehicles  to  attempt  it  and  arrangements  were  made  as 
usual  to  take  the  times,  but  as  no  marks  were  announced  and  they 
really  have  no  bearing. on  the  results  of  the  trials  they  may  be  left  out 
of  account. 

Only  twenty-one  cars  accomplished  the  full  journey,  and  of  these 
but  eleven  secured  the  maximum  number  of  marks.  They  were  the 
Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  car,  the  Wolesley,  the  Decauville, 
and  the  Argyll  in  Class  A  ;  the  Arrol-Johnston  alone  in  Class  B  ;  the 
Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  car  and  the  Arrol-Johnston  in  Class 
C;  and  the  Mors,  the  16  horse-power  Milnes,  the  Napier,  and  the  Teras 
in  Class  D.  The  Delivery  Van  ran  73^  miles  in  9  hours  55  minutes, 
and  the  Electric  Car  covered  59^2  miles  on  one  charge. 

Only  the  Argyll  in  Class  A,  the  Arrol-Johnston  in  Class  C,  and 
the  Mors  and  Napier  in  Class  D  secured  the  maximum  for  the  five 
days  of  1,500  marks,  while  the  7  horse-power  New  Orleans  had  the 
best  record  for  hill  climbing,  with  an  aggregate  of  348  marks  for  the 
two  days. 

Particulars  of  these  and  other  cars,  with  certain  pious  and  moral 
reflections  on  their  conduct  and  misconduct  while  under  trial,  must 
remain  over  for  another  month. 


The  Maltby  Runabout 

THIS  is  one  of  the  lightest  little  machines  we  have  seen,  weighing 
about  400  pounds,  and  having  a  double  cylinder*four  horse- 
power, air  cooled  gasoline  motor.      The  motor  is  horizontal, 
with  vertical  valves  to  insure  seating  and  even  wear. 

Upton  or  Empire  transmission  gear  is  used,  giving  two  speeds 
ahead  and  reverse.  The  ignition  is  jump-spark  with  Edison  sealed 
batteries  for  current.      A  large  muffler  of  special  design  reduces  the 


Maltby  Gasoline  Runabout 

noise  of  exhaust.  With  a  tank  capacity  of  200  miles  and  no  water  for 
cooling,  they  have  about  as  little  to  need  attention  as  a  machine  can 
have.  Wheels  are  28-inch  wire  with  pneumatic  or  cushion  tires  ; 
side  steering  is  used  ;  leather  upholstery  to  suit  purchaser. 

Mr.  Maltby,  Matawan,  N.  J.,  the  manufacturer,  informs  us  that 
one  of  these  machines  was  recently  run  80  miles  at  high  speed  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  cooling  of  motors.  It  proved  that  the  compres- 
sion was  not  perceptibly  affected  and  that  the  machine  ran  as  well  the 
last  mile  as  the  first. 

The  cut  shows  it  to  be  a  neat  little  runabout  for  those  desiring  a 
light  vehicle. 
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The  Latest  Searchmont  Carriages 

THREE  of  their  latest-type  machines  were  finished  just  prior  to 
the  starting  of  the  Buffalo  run,  and  in  fact  they  had  not  been 
' '  tried  out ' '  until  the  run  itself  except  for  a  little  adjusting- 
preliminary  to  shipping  to  New  York  from  the  factory  in  Philadelphia. 
Two  of  these  carriages  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
and  their  striking  appearance  will  be  noted  ;  the  white  suits'  of  Mr. 
Gallaher  and  his  associates  are  also  something  of  a  novelty. 


12  Horse-Power  Searchmonts 


These  carriages  present  several  new  features  over  the  regular 
machine.  These  are,  however,  in  the  nature  of  improved  modifica- 
tions rather  than  decided  innovations.  They  are  the  first  of  the 
Searchmont  carriages  to  have  wooden  wheels  and  a  continuous  rear 
axle  while  the  change-gear  box  is  also  placed  lower  in  the  frame, 
making  the  whole  machinery  arrangement  a  little  more  compact.  The 
improved  speed  or  clutch  lever  is  retained,  and  this  appeals  to  main 
on  account  of  its   simplicity  and   ease   of   control.      It  is  impossible  to 
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A  STEAM  VEHICLE   CONVENIENCE 


reverse  the  motor  by  mistake  and  this  very  often  avoids  stripping 
gear  teeth.  The  clutches,  by  the  way,  are  the  only  ones  we  know  of 
which  are  without  leather  or  other  facing.  These  are  simply  cast-iron 
surfaces  and  run  in  oil,  but  are  so  controlled  as  to  be  easily  and  yet 
positively  engaged.  The  oiling  of  these  machines  is  easily  and 
thoroughly  accomplished  as  most  of  the  machinery  runs  in  oil.  As 
with  all  the  inclosed  machines,  the  crank-case  oil  needs  renewing  at 
intervals  of  25  miles  or  thereabouts.  The  means  for  accomplishing 
this  are  a  generous  oil  tank  and  an  air  pump  which  gives  the  required 
amount  of  oil  at  one  stroke.  This  can  be  done  while  running,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  stop  the  carriage  for  anything  except  to  renew 
gasoline — say  every  200  miles — should  one  care  to  ride  as  far  at  one 
sitting. 

These  vehicles  are  very  roomy,  yet  are  small  in  appearance,  and 
are  making  friends  in  many  quarters.  The  high  power  of  the  carriage, 
two  6  horse-power  motors,  makes  it  equal  to  any  work  it  may  be 
called  on  to  do. 


A  Steam  Vehicle  Convenience 


THE  illustration  shows  a  small  electric  light  outfit,  which  is  being 
placed  on  the  market  by  A.  L.  Dyke,  of  St.  Louis,  for  steam 
rigs  which  are  operated  after  dark.    The  push  button  is  placed 
near  the  throttle  lever  on  the  arm  of  the  seat.      The  battery,  which  is 
very  small  and  weighs  only  about  2  pounds,  is  screwed  underneath  the 
seat.      The    lamp,    which   is    contained   in   a 
small,   porcelain    socket,   is   screwed    at    the 
top,    back  of   the   water  gauge.     The  push 
button,  battery  and  lamp  are  connected  by  a 
small  wire,  and  when  the  button  is  pressed 
a  light  reflects  in  the  mirror  and  shows  the 
LAMP  exact  amount  of  water  in   the  gauge.      Mr. 

Dyke  offers  the  entire  outfit,  including  lamp,  socket,  battery  and  wire, 
small  double  pointed  tacks,  the  push  button,  and  everything  com- 
plete, ready  for  attaching,  at  a  very  low  figure. 


The  Newport  Races 


THE  second  race  meet  of  the  National  Automobile  Racing  Asso- 
ciation of  Newport  was   held   at   Aquidneck  Park,  Newport, 
Friday,  August  30.      It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  associa- 
tion to  hold  the  meet  on  several  of  the  highways  in  Newport  proper, 
the  chief  road  to  be  used  being  Ocean   Driveway.     The  association 
circulated  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  road  races  some  weeks  before  the 


Infield  Near  Judges'  Stand 

selected  day,  and  received  signatures  of  the  great  majority  of  prop- 
erty owners  along  the  roads  to  be  used.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
almost  a  unanimous  sentiment  all  over  Newport  that  the  races  should 
be  held  on  the  public  highways.  In  response  to  this  feeling  the  city 
council  granted  permission  to  hold  the  races  on  the  roads  selected, 
subject  to  proper  police  surveillance.  There  were,  however,  a  few 
people,  residents  along  the  selected  roads,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
idea  of  turning  the  public  thoroughfares  into  a  race  track  even  for  such 
an  insignificant  time  as  three  hours  once  a  year.  Among  the  objectors 
were  estimable  people,  and  although  the  stand  they  took  was  a  most 
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unpopular  one  and  brought  on  them  much  adverse  criticism,  still  they 
not  only  had  the  law  on  their  side  but  in  several  ways  their  protest 
was  not  so  narrow-minded  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

In  speaking  seriously  with  several  of  the  objectors  as  to  the  true 
inwardness  of  their  opposition,  it  was  learned  that  ever  since  the  public 
roads  had  been  chosen  for  the  races  dozens  of  automobilists,  most  of 
whom  had  no  intention  of  competing  in  the  races,  had  commenced 
using  the  selected  roads  as  a  place  for  holding  speed  trials,  with  the 
result  that  a  horseman  never  knew  when  an  automobile  would  come 
upon  him  at  a  rate  of  speed  anywhere  from  twenty  to  forty  miles 
per  hour.  If  only  intending  competitors  had  used  the  highways  for 
speeding  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  for  their  numbers  were  insig- 
nificant ;  but  according  to  general  report  almost  everyone  in  Newport, 
including  visitors,  who  owned  a  self-propelling  vehicle,  commenced  to 
use  the  selected  roads  for  testing  their  machines  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  race  day. 

It  was  also  learned  that  had  the  objectors  been  a  little  more  diplo- 
matically handled,  enough  of  them  might  have  been  won  over  to  favor 
the  races  on  the  roads  ;  but  the  executives  of  the  National  Automobile 
Racing  Association  felt  so  confident  the  protests  would  not  take 
on  the  strength  which  they  eventually  showed,  that  they  went  ahead 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  road  races  and  almost  completely 
ignored  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  at  first  refused  their  sanction. 
Then  the  objectors  proceeded  in  an  organized  way  and  obtained  a 
court  injunction  restraining  the  promoters  from  using  the  highways  as 
planned. 

It  was  just  as  well,  so  far  as  a  showing  of  speed  was  concerned, 
that  the  races  were  not  held  on  the  drives,  for  in  the  proposed  9-mile 
circuit  there  were  three  or  four  bad  turns  which  would  have  made  it 
necessary  to  slow  down  very  materially,  so  much  so  that  some  time 
would  have  been  taken  up  before  full  speed  could  again  be  resumed  on 
the  straights.  Ocean  Drive,  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  pro- 
posed course  and  that  having  the  best  road  surface,  would  have  been 
an  excellent  place  to  try  speeding  on — up  and  down  slight  grades 
and  around  a  few  short  turns  having  a  radius  large  enough  not  to 
necessitate  slowing  down  much.  But  taking  the  course  as  a  whole, 
just  as  much  speed  can  be  shown  on  the  comparatively  small  half-mile 
track  that  the  races  were  held  on,  although  the  complete  change  was 
a  disappointment  to  all  who  had  expected  a  finer  day's  sport  than  was 
served  to  them. 
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It  was  not  known  until  three  days  prior  to  August  30  that  Aquid- 
neck  Park  would  have  to  be  used,  but  it  was  then  quickly  put  in 
shape.  The  course  was  scraped,  but  on  account  of  not  having  been 
much  used,  there  were  tufts  of  grass  on  it  which  the  scraper  could  not 
dislodge  without  making  a  hole  large  enough  to  offset  the  advantage 
gained  by  getting  rid  of  the  grass.  It  had  been  announced  that  the 
track  would  be  sprinkled  in  order  to  lay  the  dust  ;  this,  however,  was 
not  done  and  it  resulted  that  there  was  dust  galore.  The  atmosphere 
was  brown  with  it,  and  just  why  the  track  was  not  watered  and  thereby 


Clarence  Gray  Dinsmore  and  Foxhall  P.  Keene  in  Latter'sso  H.-P.  Mors 

made  more  pleasant  for  everyone  concerned  is  difficult  to  understand 
when  other  arrangements  were  so  complete.  Too  much  water  on  such 
a  course  would  have  resulted  in  more  skidding  by  the  machines 
around  the  turns  than  did  take  place  on  the  loose,  dusty  surface,  but 
a  little  water  would  have  helped  the  general  speeding,  especially  so 
on  the  part  of  competitors  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  leader 
and  were  thereby  more  or  less  blinded. 

The  only  competitor  of  note  who  did  not  take  part  was  Albert  C. 
Bostwick,  who  was  so  disappointed  at  the  races  being  transferred  to  a 
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half-mile  track  that  he  shipped  his  40  horse-power  Winton  back  to 
New  York  the  day  before  the  races.  No  one  can  blame  him  for  feel- 
ing this  way,  since  the  contests  for  such  large  machines  as  his  would 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  scramble  had  the  competitors  been  closer 
together  than  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  risk  of  accident  on  such  a 
sized  track  with  big  machines  is  great  enough  to  debar  anyone  from 
competing  who  values  his  machine  or  his  life.  If,  for  instance,  two 
such  machines  as  Mr.  Bostwick's  Winton  were  about  even  in  entering 
a   turn,    both   would    be    forced    to    slow   up  before    they  could    get 


William  N.  Murray  and  Frederick  G.  Bourne  in  Former's  40  H.-P.  Winton 


around  the  curve  safely.  It  does  not  need  much  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  determine  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  case  of  two  such 
machines  meeting  in  such  a  coincidence.  Neither  driver  would  feel 
like  slowing  up,  fearing  that  the  other  would  continue  with  full  power 
for  a  second  or  two  longer,  and  the  result  is  that  if  the  inside  one 
skidded  a  little  more  than  usual — as  would  surely  be  the  case  if 
full  power  were  left  on — its  wheels  would  be  locked  with  the  other 
vehicle,  and  there  would  be  a  fine  mass  of  overturned,  tangled  metal, 
going  at  anywhere  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  per  hour. 
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If  the  machines  did  not  come  together,  one  or  both  would  go  off 
the\>uter  side  of  the  curve,  or  capsize  if  the  driver  made  too  much  of 
an  effort  to  hold  the  turn.  As  is  afterwards  explained,  none  of  these 
big  machines  were  let  out  to  their  fullest  extent.  Racing  under  such 
conditions  should  not  be  honored  by  that  term.  The  traveling  is  merely 
a  matter  of  negotiating  the  turns  as  expertly  as  possible,  and  otherwise 
feeling  the  way  almost  for  the  full  distance.  The  driver  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  machine  should  be  slowed 
down  at  all,  little  or  much.      At  best,  such  traveling  can   be  called 


Louis  Stern's  Son  in  Panhard 

more  or  less  experimental,  little  of  the   race   feature  existing  so  far  as 
its  being  a  true  showing  of  speed. 

The  afternoon's  sport  interested  most  of  those  assembled,  for  the 
speed  shown  was  great  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  whoever  had  been 
unfamiliar  with  automobile  racing.  The  attendance  was  very  large. 
completely  filling  the  stands,  and  gathering  along  the  course  on  the 
infield  to  make  a  solid  mass  around  the  important  points.  The  infield 
was  filled  with  equipages  of  all  kinds,  both  horse  and  horseless.  The 
picture  entitled  "Infield  Near  Judge's  Stand"  gives  a  good  idea  of  how 
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coaches  and  drags  were  lined  up,  making  fine  places  to  view  the  races 
from.  In  this  picture  are  Bradish  Johnson,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. , 
in  the  foreground,  walking  toward  the  course,  Foxhall  P.  Keene,  who 
can  be  recognized  by  that  celebrated  hat  he  wore,  he  standing  at  the 
fence  between  the  grass  and  the  course,  looking  at  the  latter,  and 
Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  and  Theodore  Havemeyer  on  the  coach.  At 
this  same  part  of  the  infield  at  times  were  other  notables,  including 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Frederick  G.  Bourne. 


Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  in  His  DeDion-Bouton  Voiturette 


The  judges  and  timers  were  Victor  Sorchan,  J.  Dunbar  Wright, 
Albert  C.  Bostwick  and  Arthur  T.  Kemp.  All  races  were  started  by 
pistol  shot  with  machines  at  a  standstill. 

The  races  opened  with  a  3-mile  contest  for  bicycles  and  tricycles. 
It  was  won  by  Kenneth  A.  Skinner  on  a  De  Dion-Bouton  tricyle  in 
5  minutes  40  seconds.  G.  M.  Holly  on  a  gasoline  bicycle  was  second 
and  U.  G.  Scott  on  a  gasoline  bicycle  did  not  finish.  During  the  first 
mile  of  this  race  it  seemed  as  though  the  eventual  winner  would  not 
be  anywhere  near  the  first  at  the  finish,  this  state  being  caused  by  the 
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failure  of  his  machine  to  spark  properly,  but  after  a  mile  and  a  half 
had  been  passed  Mr.  Skinner  showed  by  his  actions  that  the  difficulty 
had  been  fixed  and  his  machine  went  ahead  and  took  the  lead  in  a 
fashion  that  clearly  showed  its  superiority.  Then  the  result  of  the 
race  was  never  in  doubt. 

The  3-mile  race  for  electric  vehicles  resulted  in  rather  a  fizzle  on 
account  of  its  slowness,  no  time  being  taken.  It  was  won  by  Lispe- 
nard  Stewart  with  Dennison  Hatch  second. 

The  special  3-mile  race  for  De  Dion-Bouton  motorettes  resulted 
in  a  win  for  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont's  vehicle,  it  being  driven  by  the 
owner's  chauffeur.      Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,    was   second.     Kenneth 


Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Racing  in  His  Mercedes. 

A.  Skinner  was  third.  Augustus  Jay  and  John  R.  Livermore,  who 
also  started,  did  not  finish.  Time,  7  minutes  35^  seconds.  This  race 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  account  of  the  published  names  *of 
the  drivers  being  well  known.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  picture 
entitled  "  Infield  Near  Judges'  Stand  "  reveals  Mr.  Belmont  reclining 
carelessly  on  the  middle  seat  of  his  drag.  This  is  where  he  was  when 
some  of  the  crowd  were  cheering  him,  he  supposedly  being  on  his 
vehicle  as  it  led  the  others  in  the  race.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  did  start  in 
this  contest,  the  picture  entitled  "Wm,  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  in  his 
De  Dion-Bouton  Voiturette  "  representing  him  as  he  was  waiting  back 
of  the  starting  line.  The  chief  of  the  Newport  police  had  just  made  a 
remark  to  him  that  made  him   relinquish  the  very  intent  look  he  wore 
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for  most  of  the  afternoon.  He  started  in  this  race  not  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  it  with  competitors,  as  many  thought,  but  to  see  if  his 
De  Dion-Bouton  machine  was  as  good  or  better  than  the  others.  It 
was  proved  conclusively  that  on  this  day  Mr.  Belmont's  was  the  best 
vehicle,  for  the  latter  won  by  a  handsome  margin. 

The  3- mile  race  for  steam-propelled  vehicles  was  run  in  heats  ; 
the  first  bringing  out  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  in  a  Toledo,  Baron 
Pierre  de  Morogues  in  a  Locomobile  and  J.  McMillan  Hamilton  in  a 
Locomobile.      Paulding  Fosdick  in  a   Locomobile  did  not  finish.      It 


Col.  Astor  Baron  de  Morogues  J.  McMillan  Hamilton 

was  won  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  Baron  de  Morogues  second  and  Col- 
onel Astor  third.  Time,  6  minutes  25^  seconds.  This  was  a  case  of 
at  least  one  man  competing  not  with  the  idea  of  winning  but  merely 
to  see  how  his  machine  would  compare  with  others'.  Colonel  Astor 
drove  his  vehicle  with  this  thought,  but  the  onlookers  did  not  under- 
stand the  situation  and  made  merry  with  his  ability  as  a  chauffeur 
If  the  same  people  had  seen  the  Colonel  several  weeks  later  in  the 
500-mile  endurance  test  skilfully  and  speedily  driving  his  heavy 
12  horse-power  Gasmobile  up  and  down  the  rough  roads  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  their  conclusions  would  have  been  changed. 
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The  second  heat  in  this  class  was  won  by  Henry  Howard  on  a 
Howard  machine.  J.  A.  Mitchell  on  a  Locomobile  was  second,  and 
Paul  H.  Deming  on  a  White  vehicle  was  third.  Time,  6  minutes  30 
seconds.  This  race  was  devoid  of  feature,  the  Howard  vehicle  taking 
the  lead  and  increasing  it  easily  to  the  end.  The  picture  entitled 
"  The  Howard  Machine  Being  Pushed  In  "  represents  how  this  vehicle 
crossed  the  line  in  the  final  heat,  and  it  also  shows  the  unusual  gear 
for  this  style  of  automobile.  Attention  is  called  to  the  large  wheels 
both  front  and  back,  the  rear  ones  being  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
this  measurement  being  in  great  contrast  with  other  steam  vehicles  in 
the  race.  Although  the  Howard  machine  crossed  the  finish  line  first 
in  the  final  heat,  the  judges  were  forced  to  disqualify  it  on  account  of 


The  Howard  Machine  Being  Pushed  In 


its  not  coming  in  under  its  own  power.  It  had  a  great  lead  on  all  the 
others  in  the  final  heat,  which  was  five  miles  in  length,  but  on  entering 
the  last  quarter  mile  the  chain  broke,  and  the  occupants,  finding 
what  the  trouble  was,  commenced  a  vigorous  athlethic  exercise  by 
pushing  their  carriage  at  a  run.  Even  though  they  were  about  a  lap 
ahead  of  the  second  carriage  when  the  chain  broke,  they  only  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  finish  about  seventy-five  feet  ahead  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whose  machine  had  quickly  overtaken  them.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  awarded  the  race.  The  photograph  reveals  the  broken  chain, 
both  ends  of  which  are  trailing  the  ground.  The  distance  between  the 
crank  shaft  and  the  rear  axle  is  unusually  long,  which  accounts  for  the 
chain  being  long  enough  to  drag  both  ends. 

The  first  heat  for  gasoline  vehicles  developing  not  more  than  1: 
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horse-power  brought  out  Frederick  H.  Benedict  and  F.  Walsh  both 
driving  Gasmobiles,  and  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Willoughby  on  an  Autocar. 
It  was  won  by  Mr.  Walsh,  who  covered  the  three  miles  in  6  minutes 
6^  seconds.  He  easily  took  the  lead,  and  increased  it  as  he  chose. 
The  second  heat  was  won  by  C.  Macey  on  a  Gasmobile,  with  Mr. 
Stern,  the  son  of  Louis  Stern,  on  a  Panhard,  second.  George  McFad- 
den,  of  Boston  polo  fame,  drove  a  Gasmobile  but  did  not  finish. 
Time,  6  minutes  45  seconds.  The  third  heat  was  won  by  Clarence 
Gray  Dinsmore  on  a  Panhard  in  a  walkover.  The  fourth  heat  was 
won  by  Rudolph  Myer  on  a  Gasmobile,  with  James  L.  Breese  on  a 
Panhard,  second,  and  I.  Townsend  Burden,  Jr.,  on  an  Autocar,  third. 


Lieut.  Willoughby 


F.  Walsh 


F.  H.  Benedict 


Time,  6  minutes  17^  seconds.  The  feature  of  this  race  was  the  easy 
way  in  which  the  Gasmobile  disposed  of  the  celebrated  French  ma- 
chine. Some  well-known  authorities  among  the  judges  and  onlookers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  winner's  machine  had  considerable  more 
than  12  horse-power.  Mr.  Breese  did  not  drive  his  own  vehicle,  his 
chauffeur  doing  this.  The  owner  sat  on  the  inside  seat  and  went 
through  the  usual  gyrations,  while  taking  turns,  of  the  one  who  is 
generally  given  that  position.  The  picture  entitled  "Rudolph 
Myer  and  James  L.  Breese  in  Trial  Heat ' '  shows  Mr.  Breese  sitting 
down  on  the  left  seat  of  the  inside  vehicle  ready  for  his  part  of  the 
race. 

The  final  heat  was  5  miles  and  was  won  by  Mr.  Myer  easily  in  g 
minutes  37  seconds.      Mr.  Dinsmore  was  second.      Mr.  Macey  did  not 
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finish.     As  was  the  case  in  the  trial  heat,  the  Gasmobile  never  was 
headed  and  won  as  it  liked. 

The  next  race  was  the  first  heat  of  the  event  of  the  day,  it  being 
a  5 -mile  race  for  gasoline  vehicles  developing  more  than  12  horse- 
power. The  first  to  line  up  were  Foxhall  P.  Keene  in  a  Mors  vehicle 
and  David  Wolfe  Bishop  in  a  30  horse-power  Panhard.  There  was  con- 
siderable quiet  speculation  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  between 
these  two  celebrated  amateur  automobilists  both  driving  such  world- 
renowned  machines.  Mr.  Keene' s  can  develop  over  50  horse-power, 
it  being  the  one  he  started  in  when   taking  part  in   the   Paris-Berlin 


Rudolph  Myer  and  James  L.  Breese 


race.  Mr.  Bishop's  was  also  in  that  contest,  it  being  driven  by  a  Mr. 
Heath,  who  sold  it  to  its  present  owner.  Mr.  Bishop  changed  the 
machine's  appearance  somewhat  before  bringing  it  to  this  country, 
elevating  its  motor  and  body  five  inches  so  that  it  would  be  better 
adapted  to  running  on  American  roads.  The  picture  entitled  "  David 
Wolfe  Bishop  Rounding  a  Turn  ' '  shows  very  conclusively  that  this 
vehicle  could  not  hug  the  rail  the  way  Mr.  Keene' s  could.  It  was 
noticed  that  Mr.  Bishop  all  through  the  race  was  nearer  the  outside  of 
the  track  than  even  the  middle  of  it,  especially  so  in  passing  the 
grand  stand,  where  on  each  circuit  he  caused  a  scampering  on  the  part 
of  the  many  who  were  near  the  stand  on  the  track,  who  showed  no 
desire  to  run  the  slightest  risk  of  being  within   touching   distance  of 
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the  powerful  machine  as  it  thundered  past  them.  The  description  of 
this  heat  can  be  brief,  Mr.  Keene  taking  the  lead  and  never  being 
headed,  he  being  one  hundred  yards  ahead  at  the  end  of  one  lap  and 
over  one  lap  ahead  at  the  finish.  The  time  was  8  minutes  2  seconds. 
This  meeting  between  these  two  well  known  sportsmen  was  extra 
interesting  on  account  of  its  being  the  first  occasion  of  Mr.  Keene' s 
taking  part  in  this  country  in  an  automobile  race.  This  gentleman 
has  previously  been  associated  with  almost  every  kind  of  amateur 
sport,  he  in  his  younger  days  being  a  good  runner,  base  ball  and  ten- 
nis player.  Those  interested  in  amateur  sports  well  remember  that  it 
was  only  half  a  dozen  years  ago  when   Mr.    Keene   suddenly  loomed 


Foxhall  P.  Keene  in  His  Mors  Ready  On  Track 


up  as  a  golf  player  by  winning  the  amateur  championship  of  this 
country.  His  favorite  pastime  is  polo,  which  he  still  follows  success- 
fully, he  being  rated  with  several  others  as  being  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves at  this  game.  His  polo  team  since  he  competed  in  these 
Newport  antomobile  races  won  the  polo  championship  at  Boston. 
Mr.  Keene  is  a  medium  height  slender  type  of  man,  weighing  152 
pounds.  In  automobiling  he  displays  the  same  slow  movements  that 
have  characterized  him  in  sports  requiring  much  physical  activity. 
When  the  occasion  requires  he  has  always  put  all  necessary  life  into 
an  exercise,  but  controlling  it  all,  in  a  cool,  confident  manner.   Should 
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he  continue   taking  part  in   automobile   events,  he  will   undoubtedly 
make  the  same  name  in  that  sport  as  he  has  in  others. 

The  second  heat  brought  out  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. ,  on  a 
rated  40  horse-power  Mercedes,  which  is  without  doubt  ' '  a  thing  of 
beauty,"  and  William  N.  Murray,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  drove  a  40 
horse-power  Winton  exactly  similar  to  Alexander  Winton's  own  car, 
Albert  C.    Bostwick's   and    Captain    Larz  Andersen's.     The  picture 

entitled  "  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  and  W.  N.  Murray  Ready 
for  Trial  Heat ' '  shows  them  as 
they  waited  while  the  starter 
adjusted  their  machines  prior 
to  firing  the  pistol.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Mr.  Murray  is  still 
a  few  feet  back  of  the  line.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  had  given  a  clever 
exhibition  of  coming  up  fast 
and  stoppingwithin  a  few  inches 
of  the  line,  the  dust  at  the  rear 
showing  that  his  machine  had 
been  in  quick  motion  moment- 
arily before. 

The  start  of  this  heat  im- 
pressed many  that  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Murray  in  get- 
ting ready  for  the  pistol  shot. 
He  did  not  have  his  motor  well 
speeded  or  else  he  did  not 
dare  put  the  clutch  on  as  fast 
as  Mr.  Vanderbilt  did.  What- 
ever was  the  trouble  it  caused 
Mr.  Murray  to  lose  at  least  two 
hundred  feet  before  he  got  his 
big  vehicle  under  way  properly. 
When  the  pistol  was  tired  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  shot  forward  just  as 
though  something  had  come  up 
from  behind  and  given  him  a 
tremendous  push,  in  fact  it  was 
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even  more  than  this — it  looked  as  though  a  blow  had  been  given. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  pistol  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  vehicle 
was  jumped  or  driven — both  terms  will  do — eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
slowing  down  for  about  five  feet  more,  it  then  shot  ahead  at  a  rate 
not  far  away  from  full  speed.  Mr.  Murray's  clutch  was  not  even  on 
and  when  his  vehicle  did  begin  to  move  Mr.  Vandefbilt  was  one  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  the  finish,  which  lead  he  increased  to  fully  two 
hundred  feet  before  Mr.  Murray's  machine  commenced  to  show  real 
life.  After  this  the  race  was  quite  exciting,  in  fact  it  was  the  best  of 
the  day,  for  it  did  not  take  but  about  two  laps  to  show  that  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  had  not  gained  anything  worth  speaking  of  after  his 
opponent's  machine  was  thoroughly  under  way.  As  there  were  ten 
circuits  to  be  made,  the  crowd  had  the  pleasure  of  being  fully  alive  to 
the  situation  for  eight  circuits,  after  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
machines  were  about  equal  in  speed.  Mr.  Murray  was  at  a  fearful 
disadvantage  in  being  forced  to  take  the  dust  on  account  of  being  so 
close  to  his  leader.  No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  a  contest  of  this 
kind  on  a  dusty  track  can  realize  what  it  means.  It  is  something  that 
is  beyond  description,  and  unless  an  automobilist  is  thoroughly  used 
to  it  and  knows  how  to  follow  the  vortex,  as  Henri  Fournier  says,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  where  one  is  going.  Although  the  popular  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  this  being  quite  natural  on 
account  of  his  being  so  well  known  at  Newport,  there  were  plenty  of 
expressions  of  admiration  for  Mr.  Murray,  for  in  spite  of  the  great 
handicap  of  dust,  he  prevented  the  winner  from  materially  increasing 
his  lead  after  both  machines  were  in  full  speed.  The  winner's  time 
was  7  minutes  43^  seconds.  Mr.  Murray  was  but  five  seconds  be- 
hind, which  computed  in  distance  shows  that  he  was  285  feet  in  the 
rear,  he  traveling  about  57  feet  per  second. 

The  final  heat  of  this  race  was  by  a  long  way  the  event  of  the 
afternoon.  Even  though  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  times  of 
their  respective  heats  everyone  was  on  edge  when  Messrs.  Vanderbilt 
and  Keene  lined  up  for  the  final  trial.  The  picture  entitled  "  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt  and  Foxhall  P.  Keene  Preparing  for  Final  Heat ' '  shows 
their  machines  on  the  starting  line  nearly  ready  for  the  pistol  shot. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  adjusting  his  goggles  and  Mr.  Keene  is  doing  some- 
thing with  his  levers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  the 
outside  and  that  his  adversary  had  the  pole.  If  there  were  any  sig- 
nificance to  this  such  as  either  one  having  an  advantage,  it  would  be 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Keene,  but  as  it  turned  out  the    big  start  which  Mr. 
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Vanderbilt  obtained  enabled  him  to  take  the  pole  immediately.  When 
the  machines  were  sent  away  Mr.  Vanderbilt  took  the  lead  and  was 
fully  100  feet  ahead  when  taking  the  first  turn.  The  positions  did  not 
change  after  that,  Mr.  Keene  never  being  able  to  overcome  the  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Vanderbilt  won  easily  in  7  minutes  36^  seconds,  which 
shows  an  average  of  about  1  minute,  31  seconds  for  each  mile.  His 
best  mile  was  done  in  1  minute  28  seconds. 

It  was  rather  amusing  to  notice  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
onlookers,  they  showing  unmistakably  whom  they  hoped  would  win. 
Each  time  Mr.  Vanderbilt  rushed  past  the  stands  there  were  any 
quantity  of  opinions  expressed  concerning  his  superiority  as  a  chauf- 


Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  Wm,  N.  Murray  Ready  for  Trial  Heat 

feur  over  Mr.  Keene.  This  popularity  is  presumably  due  to  Mr. 
Vanderbilt' s  long  conspicuous  life  in  Newport.  For  half  the  race  he 
was  compelled  to  take  Mr.  Vanderbilt' s  dust  in  the  very  way  that  Mr. 
Murray  was  forced  to,  and  after  the  race  he  said  his  eyes  were  so 
blinded  that  he  could  scarcely  see  for  several  minutes.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  on  this  day  he  was  hardly  a  match  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

The  last  race  of  the  afternoon  was  a  so-called  ro-mile  champion- 
ship for  all  classes.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  his  Mercedes, 
who  simply  let  his  machine  out  to  about  the  limit  he  showed  in  his 
previous  races  and  lapped  competitors  in  a  most  unconcerned  way. 
Several  times  when   he  was  on  the  point  of  passing  a  machine  he  was 
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forced  to  take  dust  in  the  same  fashion  that  he  had  given  it  to  others, 
but  on  account  of  the  great  speed  of  his  machine  he  did  not  have  to 
submit  to  this  handicap  long  enough  to  interfere  with  very  fast  travel- 
ing. He  won  this  race  in  15  minutes  23^  seconds,  second  place  be- 
ing taken  by  Kenneth  A.  Skinner,  on  the  DeDion-Bouton  tricycle, 
which  he  drove  to  such  signal  victory  in  the  first  race.  Rudolph  Myer, 
on  the  celebrated  Gasmobile  which  had  taken  him  in  first  in  several  pre- 
vious races,  was  third.  Mr.  Skinner,  although  no  match  for  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt,  showed  surprising  speed  around  that  track,  he  maintaining  a 
position  of  leaning  his  body  toward  the  pole  for  the  whole  16  minutes, 
which  showed  more  than  average  determination  and  fortitude. 

On  account  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  automobile  reputation  given  him 
by  the  immense  amount  of  newspaper  notoriety  he  has  attracted,  it  is 
not  amiss  to  describe  his  doings  when  on  a  machine.  He  is  without 
doubt  an  unusually  competent  driver  so  far  as  concerns  getting  speed 
and  handling  his  machine  easily  and  quickly.  All  kinds  of  stories 
have  been  published  about  him  regarding  the  risks  he  has  run  and  the 
utter  disdain  in  which  he  holds  the  rights  of  other  people  when  on 
the  public  highway.  He  is  a  nervous,  quick-acting  young  man,  but 
gives  the  impression  that  on  nearly  every  occasion  he  knows  what  he 
is  about.  One  scene  alone  which  was  witnessed  by  the  writer  show 
conclusively  how  thoroughly  at  home  he  is  on  his  powerful  racer. 
This  machine  was  resting  under  the  tent  that  he  had  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends,  and  when  the  time  came  to  take  the  inap- 
propriate object  away  from  its  close  association  with  punch  bowls, 
champagne,  lemonade,  etc.,  the  owner  entered  the  canvas  covering,, 
quickly  jumped  on  the  driver's  seat,  gave  a  couple  of  quick  instruc- 
tions to  his  chauffeur,  who  immediately  went  to  the  front  and  set  the 
motor  going.  Then  Mr.  Vanderbilt  took  charge  of  the  wheel  and 
levers  and  moved  the  apparently  cumbersome  vehicle  backward  and 
forward  in  quick  succession,  edging  it  toward  a  very  small  opening, 
made  so  by  stakes  and  ropes  which  held  the  tent,  and  backed  it  out 
as  expertly  as  anyone  could  imagine  it  to  be  done.  Once  free 
from  the  tent,  he  backed  it  at  greater  speed  over  some  thick  fence 
rails  which  were  on  the  ground  that  in  turn  momentarily  sent  the 
rear  part  of  the  machine  in  the  air  long  enough  to  cause  the  hind 
wheels  to  race  with  a  deafening  racket.  When  on  the  track,  he 
veered  his  machine  around  still  backing  at  speed  and  then  sent  it  for- 
ward in  a  confident  way  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  anyone. 

Just  what  his  abilities  are   as  compared  with,  for  instance,  Albert 
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C.  Bostwick  and  Messrs.  Keene,  Bishop  and  Murray,  when  all  would 
be  on  a  course  broad  enough,  smooth  enough  and  long  enough  to 
enable  their  machines  to  be  let  out  to  their  fullest  extent,  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  track  at  Newport  was  a  ridiculous  place  to  have  auto- 
mobile races  for  high-powered  cars.  It  was  all  right  for  small 
machines,  but  for  speedy  and  heavy  vehicles  was  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  racing  abilities 
with  such  renowned  foreign  drivers  as  Fournier,  Charron,  Girardot  or 
even  Alexander  Winton  of  America,  who   although  not  having   had 


Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Keene  Ready  for  Final  Heat 


nearly  so  much  experience  in  racing  as  the  Frenchmen  is  enough 
acquainted  with  this  branch  of  automobiling  to  probably  outclass,  if 
the  machines  are  equal,  any  driver  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  set. 

To  show  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  form  convincing  opinions 
from  the  Newport  races  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Messrs.  Vander- 
bilt, Keene,  Murray  and  Bishop  it  may  be  said  that  none  of  these  men 
kept  their  full  power  on  at  any  one  time  for  over  a  dozen  seconds. 
Only  on  coming  up  the  home  stretch  which  is  practically  level  or  a 
trifle  up  hill  were  things  opened  up  wide.  When  the  turn  was  reached 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  would   cut   off  a  cylinder  and  not  put  it  on  again  until 
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the  home  stretch  was  again  met.  The  back  stretch  being  a  little  down 
hill,  gave  all  machines  such  momentum  that  in  some  cases  they  had  to 
be  braked  before  the  turn  could  be  entered  with  safety.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  machine  held  the  pole  better  than  any,  probably  mostly  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  his  attendant  was  trained  when  taking  curves.  This 
man  just  before  a  turn  was  reached  would  suspend  himself  outward 
from  the  machine  with  his  feet  on  the  step  and  his  hands  clinging  to 
two  straps  fastened  to  the  fore  and  aft  part  of  the  machine  respect- 
ively. His  body  in  this  way  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30  de- 
grees and  his  head  was  about  4  feet  away  from  the  seat.  This  coun- 
terbalance enabled  the  machine  to  be  sent  a  little  swifter  around  the 
curves  than  it  otherwise  could. 


One  of  the  neatest  air  cooled  motors  we  have  seen  is  the  one 
built  by  the  Dieble-Cox  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
appearance,  it  reminds  one  of  the  Knox,  at  first  glance,  but  further 
examination  shows  the  difference.  Instead  of  pins  fastened  into  the 
cylinder,  there  are  rings  with  radiating  arms,  which  are  shrunk  on  the 
cylinder  casting.  These  present  more  radiating  surface  than  we  have 
ever  seen  in  a  similar  space  and  the  results  in  practice  seem  to  indi- 
cate beyond  doubt  that  it  is  effective.  Altogether,  it's  a  neat  little 
runabout  and  is  making  friends  among  those  who  want  a  light,  low- 
priced  runabout. 


Perhaps  most  of  us  are  too  prone  to  talk  about  our  mishaps  and 
overlook  the  many  pleasant  miles  where  nothing  whatever  occurred  to 
mar  our  ride.  Mr.  Walter  Creber  writes  to  the  Motor  Car  Journal 
that  he  has  driven  a  Glasgow  built  car  about  3,000  miles  without  any 
trouble  since  the  first  week  when  he  was  learning  to  run  it.  Few  can 
present  such  a  record,  and  if  tires  are  included,  this  part  can  be  at- 
tributed to  good  fortune  as  much  as  to  the  make  of  tires  or  the  man- 
agement of  the  car. 


More  About  Great  Speed 

THE  terrific  motor  car  speed  that  has  been  developed  this 
summer  is  still  exciting  comment  in  Europe.  In  speaking  of 
a  run  Girardot,  the  noted  French  automobilist,  made  between 
Paris  and  LeTreport,  144  miles  in  a  little  over  two  hours,  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph  says  that  some  of  the  distance  must  have  been  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  over  80  miles  an  hour.  Other  remarks  continue  as 
follows  : 

Seeing  that  such  speeds  as  those  stated  are  regarded  as  remark- 
able if  accomplished  by  express  trains,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
public  mind  is  a  little  disturbed  at  the  notion  of  such  terrible  vehicles 
as  90  miles  an  hour  motor  cars  traveling  on  the  highway.  Girardot 
observed  that  he  "so  terrified  the  population  along  the  roads ' '  that 
he  could  not  get  up  his  full  speed.  Sympathy  with  M.  Girardot  is 
eclipsed  by  regard  for  the  rustic  population  in  consternation  at  his 
terrific  advent.  English  cars  have  a  top  speed  of  83  miles  an  hour  at 
the  normal  rate  of  the  engine,  but  by  accelerating  its  revolutions  about 
one-third  may  be  added,  so  that  a  pace  of  ico  miles  an  hour  is  a  pos- 
sibility. Such  a  speed  is  not  practicable  on  English  roads,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  stretch  of  highway  on  which  it  could  be  attained,  for  as  soon 
as  a  big  pace  is  developed  a  curve  or  other  check  requires  it  to  be 
reduced.  For  this  reason  the  English  competitors  in  the  Paris- 
Bordeaux  race  were  at  a  disadvantage,  as  they  had  not  the  practicing 
ground  over  which  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  training. 

It  is  the  league  upon  league  of  wide,  smooth,  and,  above  all, 
straight  highway  which  has  fostered  motor  car  racing  in  France.  And 
this  furnishes  also  the  reason  why  speeds  have  been  tolerated  there 
which  would  have  caused  a  great  outcry  in  England.  A  well  known 
motorist,  who  has  driven  racing  cars  in  England  and  France,  said  in 
conversation  that  these  roads  curiously  affected  the  sensation  of  speed. 
A  pace  of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour  on  an  English  highway  seemed  taster 
than  50  or  60  on  a  national  French  route.  "  You  can  sec  right  ahead 
to  the  horizon  nearly  all  the  time,"  he  said,  "and  the  result  is  that 
not  only  do  you  feel  safe  at  such  great  speed,  but  the  people  can  see 
you   coming,   and  they  do   not,   therefore,  feci   endangered.      It   puts 
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fast  motoring  on  quite  a  different  footing  to  that  which  it  occupies  in 
England. ' ' 

To  the  uninitiated  it  seems  amazing  that  a  car  can  be  controlled 
at  60  miles  an  hour.  Of  course,  great  coolness  and  nerve  is  neces- 
sary, but  our  informant  said  that  it  was  remarkable  how  steadily  a  car 
ran  at  a  high  speed.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  pace  would  be  impossible. 
A  slight  swerve  would  mean  leaving  the  road  and  tearing  through  the 
landscape  at  the  side  in  a  very  discomfiting  manner  until  the  almost 
inevitable  upset  happened.  No  high  speed  motorist  would  dare  to 
attempt  to  avoid  the  minor  fauna  of  the  highway,  and  many  drivers 
might  say  that  they  had  covered  50  miles,  a  dozen  hens  and  a  couple 
of  dogs  in  an  hour.  Small  obstructions,  such  as  ruts,  gullies  and  the 
like,  the  tires  and  springs  of  the  car  have  to  absorb  as  best  they  can. 
The  car  scarcely  feels  them  at  such  a  speed.  It  "  takes  off"  from  the 
top  of  the  slope  over  a  bridge  as  if  it  were  a  flying  machine. 

It  will  be  asked,  seeing  that  such  speeds  are  undoubtedly 
dangerous,  and  cannot  be  permitted  in  England  unless  the  motorists 
construct  the  racing  track  which  they  have  mooted,  what  is  the  use  of 
them  ?  They  are  serving  a  useful  purpose,  however,  and  the  position 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  bicycle.  Cyclists  indulged  in  illegal  road 
races  until  they  became  a  nuisance  and  were  stopped  ;  but  it  is  very 
largely  owing  to  them  that  the  ordinary  rider  of  to-day  is  mounted  on 
so  light  and  efficient  a  machine.  In  the  same  way  the  struggle  to 
produce  the  fastest  motor  car  is  adding  rapidly  to  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  turning  out  of  a  reliable  and  speedy — but  not  too 
speedy — car  for  ordinary  use. 


In  speaking  of  the  speed  of  his  car,  Mr.  Edge  said  :  l '  My  own 
car  is  geared  to  do  103  miles  an  hour,  at  1,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
but  I  can't  get  anything  more  than  80  miles  an  hour  out  of  her  because 
she  isn't  heavy  enough,  and  the  wheels  simply  slip  on  the  ground. 
With  a  car  weighing  2,000  pounds  you  can  cover  40  miles  an  hour 
comfortably,  but  to  touch  60  miles  you  want  a  car  nearly  twice  as 
heavy  to  enable  the  wheels  to  keep  on  the  ground.  The  difference 
between  traveling  at  50  and  60  miles  an  hour  is  terrible.  At  50  miles 
I  find  I  can  travel  quite  comfortably.  But  the  force  of  the  wind  when 
you're  going  at  65  is  almost  unbearable." 


Effects  of    Tires  Bursting  at  Speed 

SOME  interesting  facts  follow  relating  to  the  bursting  of  a  pneu- 
1  matic  tire  when  running  at  high  speed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
there  is  always  danger  when  such  an  accident  happens  but  it  is 
more  so  when  the  car  is  highly  powered  and  has  unusually  large  tires. 
On  some  vehicles  one  or  two  tires  may  burst  and  cause  no  commotion 
other  than  to  produce  hard  riding.  Charles  Jarrott  writes  his  opinion 
on  this  question  to  the  Motor  News,  he  having  had  some  experience 
with  these  mishaps  when  competing  in  the  Paris-Berlin  race. 

'  *  I  found  that  I  suffered  no  inconvenience  at  all  in  regard  to  steer- 
ing, etc. ,  by  either  the  front  tire  or  the  back  tire  going,  beyond  the 
car  sliding  about  the  road,  which  slipping,  however,  did  not  reach  the 
dangerous  point,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  dangerous. 

' '  The  fact  is  more  noticeable  when  the  front  tire  goes  than  when 
the  back  tire  goes.  Six  kilometers  from  Magdburg  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Paris-Berlin  race  my  front  tire  burst  when  I  was  at  top  speed, 
travelling  very  fast,  and  certainly  I  slid  about  a  good  bit,  but  with  no 
serious  results. 

"  It  would  be  very  different,  however,  if  this  had  happened  when 
we  were  turning  a  corner  fast — that  is,  if  the  weight  of  the  car  had 
been  pressing  against  the  tires  sideways,  as  there  would  be  no  control 
whatever  over  the  car,  and  it  would  in  all  probability  leave  the  road 
altogether.  In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  taking  corners  at  a  very 
high  speed,  which,  however,  one  has  to  do  if  there  is  any  hope  of 
being  anywhere  in  front  at  the  finish. 

' '  The  fact  of  a  back  tire  bursting  on  a  corner  would  not  be  so  bad 
as  a  front  tire,  as,  of  course,  the  front  wheels  are  the  steering  wheels. 

' '  I  think  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  it  is  only  on  corners 
that  a  deflated  tire  causes  one  any  serious  inconvenience  in  steering. 

•'  In  regard  to  the  Magdburg  incident  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, I  may  say  that  I  had  the  clips  tightened,  and  I  drove  S  or  9 
kilometers  on  the  rim  at  a  speed  I  should  calculate  of  about  30  or  35 
miles  an  hour.  This,  of  course,  ruined  the  cover  and  tube,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  new  cover  and  tube  and 
change  the  same  in  the  Control  at  Madgburg,  which  was  an  advant- 
age. 
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1 '  The  effect  of  a  tire  bursting  on  a  racing  tricycle  on  the  track 
when  traveling  at  a  high  speed  is  very  much  the  same.  So  long  as 
one  is  going  down  the  straights  it  does  not  matter  so  much  whether 
the  front  or  back  tire  is  punctured.  If,  .  however,  one  of  the  back 
tires  goes  at  any  of  the  corners,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inconven- 
ient, but  if  from  any  cause  the  front  tires  burst,  it  is  highly  danger- 
ous, as  one  has  absolutely  no  control  whatever  over  the  machine. 
This  has  happened  to  me  three  or  four  times  on  the  track,  and  I 
must   say  that  the  experience  is  distinctly  unpleasant." 


New  Move  in  Gordon-Bennett  Race 

TO  prevent  entries  being  made  for  the  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  by 
irresponsible  persons  or  those  who  seek  only  the  notoriety  of 
having  entered  with  no  intent  to  eventually  compete  in  the 
contest  itself,  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pro- 
poses the  following  regulations  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  from 
Great  Britain  : 

Each  owner  entering  a  vehicle  shall  deposit  with  the  club  $200  on 
or  before  December  15  in  order  to  enable  the  club  to  pay  the  entry 
fees  to  the  A.  C.  F.  before  December  31,  as  required  by  the  rules 
affecting  the  race. 

The  owner  shall  at  the  same  time  lodge  with  the  club  $200  toward 
the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  race  which  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
A.  C.  G.  B.  I. 

The  $200  referred  to  will  be  returned  to  the  owner  in  the  event  of 
a  qualified  vehicle,  accepted  by  the  Race  Committee,  starting  in  the 
race,  and  securing  the  repayment  by  the  A.  C.  F.  of  the  entry  fee  or 
fees  paid  to  that  club  by  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  $200  referred  to  will  be  returned  to  the  owner  if  the  vehicle 
is  in  Paris  running  on  the  road  at  least  one  month  before  the  race,  and 
provided  it  completes  the  race  at  an  average  speed  within  30  per  cent, 
of  the  average  speed  of  the  fastest  car  in  a  race  over  the  course  on  the 
day  of  the  Gordon-Bennett  race,  but  not  otherwise. 


Notes  From  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 


THE  Exhibition  is  not  given  wholly  over  to  modernism.  An- 
tiquities receive  a  good  deal  of  attention,  one  section  of  the 
art  galleries  being  wholly  allotted  to  their  use.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  this  building,  hidden  away  between  two  pillars,  there  is  a 
piece  of  mechanism  which  might  well  have  been  given  a  more  promi- 
nent situation.  It  is  at  once  a  relic  of  one  of  the  first  effective  loco- 
motives   employed  in  Scotland,   and  a  memento  of  the    hard    battle 


Engine  of  John  Scott  Russell's  Steam  Carriage  of  1835 

which  steam  power  had  to  fight  about  seventy  years  ago  before  it  be- 
came a  recognized  mechanical  force.  We  are  a  conservative  people 
and  any  new  thing,  however  beneficial,  has  to  fight  its  way,  not  only 
against  the  active  hostility  of  vested  interests,  but,  what  is  not  infre- 
quently found  more  difficult  to  overcome,  the  inert  passive  resistance 
of  use  and  want. 

In  the  year  1834,  John  Scott  Russell,  an  engineer,  who  is,  how- 
ever, better  known  by  his  works  on  naval  architecture,  instituted  a 
service  of  steam  road  carriages  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles.  The  shortest  time  recorded  during  the 
brief  existence  of  the  service  was  32  minutes,  the   longest   just  within 
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the  hour — not  by  any  means  an  exhilarating  pace,  but  it  appears  to 
have  satisfied  the  public  of  that  time,  for,  although  the  carriages  were 
only  seated  for  twenty-six  passengers,  on  one  of  the  trips  as  many  as 
thirty-nine  were  carried.  One  month  covered  the  active  service  exist- 
ence of  the  company  for,  instituted  on  the  2d  of  July,  it  came  to  an 
untimely  end  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  The  road  trustees, 
who,  of  course,  objected  on  principle  to  new  vehicles  of  any  kind, 
considered  it  their  duty  to  wreck  the  undertaking,  and,  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view,  they  covered  the  road  the  greater  part  of  its  length  with 
fresh  metal  (broken  stone),  which  at  some  places  was  of  considerable 
depth.  Russell  appears  to  have  been  a  better  engineer  than  boiler- 
maker  or  wheelwright,  for  on  the  last  date  given  at  the  Halfway 
House,  one  of  the  wheels  gave  way,  the  carriage  turned  on  its  side 
with  the  result  that  the  boiler  burst,  by  which  four  people  were  killed 
and  a  considerable  number  injured.  The  accident  caused  widespread 
consternation,  the  road  trustees  receiving  general  condemnation,  while 
the  local  newspapers  indulged  in  language  which  a  modern  journalist 
would  find  it  difficult  to  surpass.  But  people  having  business  in  Pais- 
ley afterwards  found  that  walking  exercise  agreed  with  their  health 
better  than  riding  in  a  steam  carriage  and  the  undertaking  therefore 
collapsed. 

An  examination  of  this  engine  forces  one  to  conclude  that  during 
the  intervening  period  the  progress  of  the  locomotive  in  essential  parts 
has  been  inconsiderable.  It  is  true  that  the  cylinders  are  ill-propor- 
tioned, about  9  inches  diameter  by  21  inches  stroke  ;  that  the  old 
"gaby"  or  horizontal  motion  (V-hook)  is  of  the  things  that  were, 
and  nowadays  piston  rods  move  between  the  guides  on  slides — not 
wheels,  as  on  this  engine  ;  that  the  eccentrics  are  only  single,  and  the 
slide  valves  are  innocent  of  lap  ;  but  they  are  all  there,  and  the 
improvements  effected  since  have  been  only  changes  of  detail.  This 
engine,  notwithstanding  all  its  crudity  and  imperfection,  may  be  said 
to  embody  every  essential  of  the  modern  locomotive.  There  is 
nothing  fragile  about  the  machine.  The  cylinders  are  strong  enough 
in  construction  for  a  steamboat,  while  the  cranks  are  about  6  inches 
thick  at  the  bends.  For  the  engine  to  have  come  through  its  boiler- 
bursting  experience  with  so  little  apparent  damage  was  highly  credit- 
able to  its  builder.  Alexander  F.  Sinclair. 


Over-Drivin 
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OVER-DRIVING  a  motor  is  a  practice  that  many  automobilists 
engage  in  persistently,  and  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  in  the  Autocar,  are  descriptive  of  its  bad 
results  : 

"  Over-driving  is,  unquestionably,  a  very  common  practice  among 
automobilists.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  legal  limit,  but  by  over-driving 
we  simply  mean  keeping  the  motor  up  to  its  fullest  work  practically 
the  whole  of  the  time.  Motor  cyclists  are  perhaps  the  greatest  sin- 
ners in  this  respect,  but  it  applies,  more  or  less,  to  a  very  considerable 
majority  of  drivers.  During  the  whole  period  in  which  they  are  on 
their  machines  they  run  the  motor  just  about  as  hard  as  it  can  be 
driven.  They  may  be  careful  drivers,  so  far  as  consideration  of  traffic 
is  concerned,  and  may  have  every  regard  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  other  users  of  the  road,  but  they  never  seem  to  consider 
their  engines,  and  whether  the  road  be  rough  or  smooth,  keep  driving 
just  about  as  fast  as  a  motor  can  propel  them,  so  long  as  there  is  noth- 
ing ahead.  Now,  this  is  all  very  well  if  one  is  in  a  hurry,  but  there 
are  many  owners  of  cars  who  are  extremely  anxious  that  they  shall 
last  as  long  as  possible,  and  who  regard  the  cost  of  the  pastime  as  an 
item  which  cannot  be  ignored.  We  are  convinced  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  the  engines  and  cars  would  last  much  longer  if  they 
were  not  driven  quite  so  hard.  The  difference  in  speed  is  not  so  very 
great,  but  the  wear  and  tear  are  tremendously  reduced  by  a  little  re- 
straint. By  slowing  over  bad  bits  of  road,  the  strain  upon  the 
wheels,  axles,  springs  and  framework  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
engine  and  car  saved  from  a  large  amount  of  snatching  and  strain- 
ing. Therefore,  by  running  the  engine  at  less  speed,  its  life  is  un- 
questionably prolonged.  On  the  top  of  all  this,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  the  car  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
what  we  may  call  driving  softly,  as  every  automobilist  knows  that  se- 
rious vibration  always  comes  from  the  road,  and  that,  within  certain 
limits,  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  the  speed  the  more  severe  is  the 
shake  and  the  wear  and  tear  to  the  engine.  From  observations  we 
have  made,  we  believe  over-driving  and  reasonable  driving  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  vastly  different  results  attained  by  different  users 
from  the  same  make  of  machine. 
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Incorrect  Handling  of  Motors 

THE  cause  of  many  troubles  motor  vehicle  owners  have  with  their 
vehicles  is  the  unreasonable  style  of  starting  and  stopping  to 
which  so  many  of  the  owners  are  given.  The  sudden  jerk 
when  starting  a  steam  machine,  caused  by  opening  the  valve  too  far, 
can  only  have  bad  results,  and  must  eventually  throw  all  of  the  finer 
engine  parts  out  of  gear.  No  locomotive  engineer  would  take  the 
liberties  with  the  strongest  engine  a  motor  driver  takes  with  an  instru- 
ment whose  parts  are  very  far  from  being  over-strong.  Often  in  the 
case  of  a  gasoline  vehicle  instead  of  slowly  advancing  until  the  vehicle 
has  got  up  sufficient  power,  many  drivers  put  the  speed  lever  at  once 
at  the  second  or  third  speed,  and  risk  not  only  being  thrown  out  of  the 
vehicle,  but  also  wrecking  the  motor  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
handle.  A  motor  must  be  treated  like  a  sensitive  being  who  requires 
attention,  and  not  like  a  heap  of  steel  parts  which  cannot  be  broken 
or  damaged.  All  expert  motoists  know  their  engines,  and  it  is  this 
information  which  enables  them  to  operate  motors  successfully. 


Statistics  of  Steam  Trucking 

THE  annual  cost  of  a  steam  motor  truck,  the  initial  cost  of  which 
may  be  about  $3,500,  is  given  as  follows  by  a  firm  of  British 
manufacturers,  the  truck  being  capable  of  carrying  four  tons 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  each  day  for  312  days  per  annum,  that  is, 
62,400  net  ton  miles  per  annum:  Fuel,  6.15  pounds  of  coke  per 
vehicle  mile  (coke  at  $2.50  per  ton),  $107.08  ;  28  pounds  of  coke  a 
day  for  raising  steam,  $9.75  ;  wood  for  lighting  fire,  $3.75  ;  total  for 
fuel,  $120.58.  Water  (4.9  gallons  per  vehicle  mile  at  25  cents  per 
1,000  gallons),  $19.10  ;  wages  of  driver  at  S7.75  a  week  and  lad  at 
$2.50  a  week,  $585;  repairs,  including  material  and  labor,  $260; 
lubricating  oil  and  waste,  $60.  Total  cost  of  annual  up-keep, 
$1,044.68,  or  about  four-fifths  of  a  cent,  per  net  ton  mile.  The  man- 
ufacturers suggest  that  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of  animal  power, 
the  above  estimate  should  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  three  trucks^ 
six  horses,  three  drivers  and  three  boys. 
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New  French  Speed  Law 

THE  important  features  of  the  new  law  in  France  regarding- 
automobiles  being  raced  on  the  public  highways  are  as  follows  : 
Automobiles  weighing  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  must 
be  furnished  with  apparatus  capable  of  reversing  the  machine.  Those 
of  a  higher  speed  than  thirty  kilometers  (19  miles)  an  hour  must  have 
special  licenses,  and  their  drivers  must  pass  a  more  rigid  examination 
than  heretofore.  All  automobiles  must  carry  large  numbers  promi- 
nently displayed  back  and  front. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  races  are  not  forbidden,  the  law  requir- 
ing, however,  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  every 
town  and  hamlet  traversed.  Such  consent  must  reach  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  through  the  prefects  of  the  departments  a  fortnight  prior 
to  a  race.      Then  the  Ministry  will  issue  a  permit. 

A  speed  higher  than  thirty  kilometers  will  be  allowed  only  in  the 
open  country  ;  elsewhere  it  must  not  exceed  twenty  (12^  miles). 

All  connected  with  the  automobile  industry,  together  with  the 
thousands  of  amateurs  of  the  sport,  feel  satisfied  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  easy  terms  of  the  law,  but  as  the  Marquis  De  Dion  is 
quoted  as  saying — 

' '  Nothing  else  was  expected,  since  no  French  Minister  would  be 
likely  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. ' ' 


The  ' '  Tractobile  ' '  presents  rather  a  novel  appearance  and  should 
receive  attention  from  those  who  desire  to  convert  their  present  car- 
riages into  motor  vehicles.  There  has  been  and  probably  is  yet,  a 
demand  for  something  of  this  kind  and  this  device  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements  in  every  way.  The  boilers  are  unique  and  are  said  to 
be  very  satisfactory. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa. )  Evening  I  rolunteer^ 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  new  automobile  industry  recently 
established  at  that  place,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steam  Vehicle  Company. 
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Automobile  Accidents  vs.  Horse 

MR.  M.  CAPPELLEN,  the  managing  director  of  the  Sports 
Motor  Car  Company,  relates  the  following  story  which  was 
told  him  by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Societe 
d' Elevage :  "  While  out  driving  in  his  autocar,  Prince  Albert  of  Bel- 
gium, heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  met  a  country  vehicle  on  the 
road,  the  horse  of  which  took  fright,  and  the  result  was  an  upset  for 
the  Prince  and  his  party,  the  car  falling  into  a  ditch.  As  is  often  the 
case  with  automobilists,  whether  royal  or  otherwise,  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  no  one  was  hurt  at  all,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  country- 
men, the  car  was  lifted  out  of  the  ditch,  and  was  quickly  on  the  road 
again  and  running  well.  The  only  inconvenience  caused  by  the  spill 
was  a  little  delay.  As  soon  as  the  accident  became  known,  a  number 
of  anti-automobilists  began  to  condemn  the  motor  vehicles  as  being 
unsafe,  but  the  laughable  part  of  the  story  is  the  way  in  which  the 
autocarists  were  able  to  completely  turn  the  tables.  Some  two  years 
ago  the  Prince,  while  riding  on  horseback,  was  thrown  over  and  sus- 
tained serious  injury,  while  the  horse's  leg  was  broken.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Prince  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  sick  room  for  some 
eight  or  nine  months. ' '  The  story  of  this  mishap  was  related  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  exaggerated  the  dangers  attaching  to  automobil- 
ism,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  royalists  scored  heavily. 


The  question  of  operating  any  kind  of  a  motor  carriage  is,  after 
all,  mostly  one  of  remaining  cool  headed  at  all  times,  so  as  to  avoid 
doing  the  wrong  thing  in  an  emergency.  This  is  easy  to  say,  but 
sometimes  hard  to  accomplish  and  only  actual  experience  can  give  any 
operator  the  practice  and  confidence  that  are  necessary.  When  a  loco- 
motive engineer  sees  anything  wrong  ahead  one  hand  instinctively  ap- 
plies the  brake  while  the  other  closes  the  throttle.  He  hardly  knows 
he  is  doing  it,  yet  there  is  no  hesitation — the  instinct  or  sub-conscious 
mind  gets  in  its  fine  work  before  he  knows  it.  When  the  driver  of  an 
automobile  reaches  this  stage  he  may  safely  be  called  an  expert — yet 
it  only  means  patience  and  practice  for  almost  any  person  to  do  this. 
There  may  be  exceptions  just  as  are  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  never  learn  to  swim  or  to  ride  a  wheel,  but  these  are  rare  and  their 
infrequency  should  serve  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  average  automo- 
bile user. 
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Pleasures  of  Hot  Weather  Automobiling 

THE  great  heat  some  weeks  ago  brought  permanently  before  the 
public  one  feature  of  the  motor  vehicle  not  fully  appreciated  by 
the  public  at  large,  viz. ,  its  ability  to  give  most  satisfactory  ser- 
vice in  both  extreme  hot  and  extreme  cold  weather, when  horses  suffer 
from  the  temperature  and  when  horse  driving  is  no  longer  a  pleasure 


A  12  Per  Cent.  Grade 


because  of  the  limitations  of  the  animal.  In  hot  weather  a  trip 
through  the  country  on  a  high  speed  motor  vehicle  creates  a  cooling- 
breeze  or  a  rushing  wind  at  will,  while  carrying  the  driver  past  the 
most  pleasant  scenery  at  a  rapid  speed  and  without  exertion.  Further, 
there  is  no  worry  or  sympathy  expended  on  the  tired  and  perspiring 
horse,  for  the  motor  works  as  well  when  hot  as  when  cold  and  returns 
from  along  run  with  as  much  vigor  as  when  starting  out.      Only  those 
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who  have  tried  the  delights  of  motoring  in  a  first  class  vehicle  on  a 
hot  day  can  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  gliding  through  the  country 
fast  or  slow  at  will,  varying  the  speed  by  an  imperceptible  twist  of  the 
wrist.  The  modern  motor  vehicle  produces  an  exhilaration  surpassing 
that  of  coasting  on  a  sled  or  cycle,  much  superior  to  yachting  or 
coaching,  and  in  some  cases  a  near  approach  to  flying. 

Not  only  is  the  motor  vehicle  appreciated  in  hot  weather,  but  it 
opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  pleasure  in  the  winter.  With 
ample  power  it  can  traverse  deep  snow,  and  the  hard  frozen  roads 
make  the  best  of  surfaces.  The  machinery  of  most  of  them  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  weather,  while  the  passengers  may  be  made  comfortable 
at  any  temperature  by  enclosing  the  carriage  or  by  the  use  of  warm 
lap  robes  and  wind  proof  aprons,  together  with  heated  foot  mats, 
sending  an  agreeable  glow  upward  through  the  wraps  and  the  entire 
body. 


Danger  of  Accident 


THE  danger  of  meeting  with  a  terrible  accident  while  traveling 
fast  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  that  the  celebrated  English  autoist, 
S.  F.  Edge,  writes  to  the  Motoj-  Car  Jozirnal.  Mr.  Edge's 
description  of  the  risks  met  with  in  that  part  of  a  race  where  one 
competitor  wishes  to  pass  another  one,  the  leader  leaving  a  cloud  of 
dust  that  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  proper  course,  and 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  look  out  for  rough  places  in  the 
road  just  at  that  critical  time.  The  letter  is  more  or  less  explana- 
tory of  why  he  was  forced  to  retire  in  the  Paris-Berlin  race.  Its  in- 
teresting part  is  as  follows  : 

' '  The  car  throughout  went  absolutely  perfectly,  and  prior  to  my 
first  puncture  I  drew  up  from  twenty-fifth  position,  at  which  I  started, 
to  ninth  in  the  first  78  kilometers.  After  this,  however,  my  Conti- 
nental tires  punctured  no  less  than  seven  times,  but  my  final  accident, 
which  put  me  out  of  the  race,  was  caused  when  passing  another  com- 
petitor. Being  unable  to  see  for  the  enormous  cloud  of  dust,  I  struck 
the  arched  curve  of  the  road  over  a  small  bridge  while  traveling  at 
about  70  miles  an  hour,  the  result  being  that  the  car  leaped  into  the 
air  and  struck  the  ground  again  with  such  violence  as  to  break  my 
back  carriage  spring.  Until  a  new  one  was  made,  which  took  two 
days,  it  was  impossible  to  continue. ' ' 


Benefits  of  Road  Racing 

THE  result  of  this  year's  two  big  automobile  races  in  Europe  has 
been  far  reaching,  not  only  because  the  publicity  given  them 
has  served  to  acquaint  the  general  mass  of  people  still  more 
with  automobiling,  but  also  because  many  immediate  and  prospective 
buyers  were  developed.  Those  who  are  so  opposed  to  automobile 
racing  on  account  of,  as  they  say,  the  performance  bringing  forth  no 
practical  good  have  had  little  argument  lately  in  support  of  their  claim 
for  even  the  daily  press  has  now  recognized  the  merit  of  holding  prac- 
tical speed  trials.  The  following  editorial  from  the  Sun  well  describes 
the  benefits  to  the  industry,  derived  from  road  racing  : 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  success  that  attended  the  great  automo- 
bile race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  the  motor  vehicles  have  before  them  an 
•extremely  interesting  career,  aside  from  their  use  as  everyday  convey- 
ances. The  rate  of  speed  attained  by  the  vehicles  which  took  part  in 
the  contest  referred  to,  considering  the  setbacks  they  sustained  because 
of  dust  obstructing  the  view  of  the  chauffeurs,  the  punctured  tires  and 
the  interference  of  spectators,  was  truly  wonderful,  the  average  being 
about  40  miles  an  hour  for  the  entire  distance. 

Now,  what  do  such  contests  amount  to  ?  Some  will  say  that  they 
have  no  value,  except  that  of  determining  who  owns  the  best  machine. 
But  this  theory  is  inadequate.  Races  like  the  one  just  ended  are  in- 
structive for  very  many  reasons.  First,  they  serve  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  possibilities  of  a  vehicle  which  has  been  developed  with 
a  rapidity  never  equaled  in  the  history  of  any  other  mechanical  con- 
trivance of  so  great  utility.  They  illustrate  the  ease,  sureness  and 
safety  with  which  motor  carriages  may  be  run,  even  at  terrific  speed. 
They  indicate  the  interest  which  people  generally  possess  in  invention 
and  mechanical  progress.  But,  above  all,  such  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive tests  prove  convincingly  the  superiority  of  one  make  of  automo- 
bile over  another,  at  least  in  certain  particulars.  An  automobile  in 
order  to  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  a  long  distance,  must  be  of 
sound  construction.  The  excessive  strain  of  road  racing  discloses  the 
weak  parts  of  an  automobile,  just  as  cycle  races  and  yacht  races  reveal 
the  imperfections  of  bicycles  and  yachts. 

In  France,  where  the  automobile's  evolution  has  been  almost  phe- 
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nomenal,  racing  from  time  to  time  has  been  relied  upon  to  give  the 
manufacturers  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  their  com- 
petitors, and  the  result  has  been  apparent  in  the  succession  of  new  and 
perfected  devices  and  appliances  which  have  been  produced  there. 
Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  advancement  has  been  in  the  motive  power 
of  the  carriages.  About  six  years  ago  the  French  automobiles  built 
for  racing  were  of  only  about  5  or  6  horse-power,  whereas  they  are 
now  constructed  with  engines  of  30  and  40  horse-power,  and,  in  a  few- 
instances,  nearly  twice  this  power  has  been  developed. 

With  the  great  capacity  for  speed,  however,  has  come  an  increase 
in  the  machine's  weight,  and  consequently,  additional  strain  upon  the 
running  gear  ;  and  from  the  evil  effects  of  this  strain  the  rubber  tires 
seem  to  suffer  most.  So  great  is  the  side  strain  put  upon  the  tires, 
especially  when  turning  corners,  that  mechanical  experts  have  expres- 
sed the  belief  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  weight  and  power  of  the  big- 
racers,  the  limit  has  already  been  reached.  And  this  statement  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  recent  performance  of  automobilist  Fournier, 
who  drove  his  vehicle  337^  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  53^  miles 
an  hour. 

In  America  automobile  racing  is  in  its  infancy,  although  the  speed 
qualities  and  all-around  excellence  of  our  machines  have  been  proven 
frequently.  Yet,  notwithstanding  our  comparative  inexperience,  the 
racing  spirit  exists  here  in  the  most  unmistakable  form  and  speed  exhi- 
bitions are  being  planned  constantly.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
American  chauffeurs  will  embrace  this  feature  of  automobiling  as  earn- 
estly and  enthusiastically  as  have  the  French  ;  but  it  may  be  set  down 
as  certain  that  if  contests  between  motor  carriages  are  as  important  in 
determining  the  respective  merits  of  the  vehicles  as  it  is  claimed  they 
are,  Uncle  Sam's  machines  will  make  the  dust  fly  in  the  next  few  years. 


The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  have  issued  a  little  folder 
giving  many  automobilists'  experience  with  their  graphite  as  a  lubri- 
cant. These  seem  to  cover  about  all  types  of  carriages  and  the  com- 
ment in  every  case  is  very  favorable.  Knowing  its  value  in  other 
lines,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  would  not  be  equally  good  for  motor 
carriages. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  S. 
M.  Butler,  Secretary,  95  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  ;  representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Gray  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
claii,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long  Island  Automobile  Club, 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  1190 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

^Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Automobile  Club  of  California,  Sec- 
retary, R.  R.  l'Hommedieu,  415  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande.  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Princeton  University  Automobile 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  President,  P. 
Adamson  ;  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Dugro. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  ; 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer, 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  Secretary  Frederick  H. 
Elliott,  515  S.  A.  &  K.  Building,  Syra- 
cuse. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club. 
31  Musem  Korul. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
soir,  34  r,  Longue  del'Hopital  ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 
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^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Vauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  Hotel  de  Esperance. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hamal. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nors  Cafe  Americanie. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice — Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

Perigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chaffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M:  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle)—  West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose  ;  Deutscher  Automobil 
Club,  Liusenstrasse,  43-44. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Lius- 
enstrasse, 43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden— Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Vereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 


Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankfurter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof. 

Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  Wurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  '  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnell  Smith. 

"^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani 
6  via  Guilini. 

"^Turin  —  Automobile  Club  dTtalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 


SPAIN. 
Madrid— Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 


rid. 


SWITZERLAND. 


^Geneva  —  Automobile    Club 
Suisse,  9  boul.  de  Theatre. 
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A  Reverential  Act  in  an  Automobile 

September  19. 

I  WAS  personal  witness  to-day  of  a  truly  reverential  recognition  of 
the  five-minute  allotment  to  cessation  of  traffic  on  the  day  of 
William  McKinley's  funeral.  An  automobile  containing  four 
persons  had  arrived  opposite  one  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  cars  just  as 
it  stopped  at  3.30  p.  m.,  in  accordance  with  this  prearranged  act  of 
respect.  The  vehicle  also  stayed  its  course  and  the  occupants  im- 
mediately bared  their  heads,  following  the  example  of  the  French 
chauffeur,  who  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
which  is  to  remove  the  hat  in  the  presence  of  a  funeral  cortege.  It 
was  an  unexpected  and  touching  incident  to  the  onlookers. 

And  since,  commemorative  of  this  unparalleled  token  of  respect  to 
a  dead  President,  there -comes  to  me  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  auto- 
mobile adherents  an  appropriate  poem,  it   may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  it 
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to  the  readers  of  the  Automobile  Magazine  at  a  time  when, 
irrespective  of  individual  joys  and  griefs,  every  citizen  wears  the  badge 
of  universal  mourning. 


A   SHROUD   OF  THOUGHT. 


E 


SHROUD  of  woven  thought, 
On  loom  of  Silence  wrought, 
Enfolds  a  martyred  soul 
In  winding-sheet  of  dole. 

A  nation's  stifled  cries, — 
Swift  shuttle-point  that  plies 
To  weave  the  blood-stained  weft 
Of  woe  ;  in  pattern  deft 

Outlining,  clear  and  bold, 
With  memories  manifold, 
The  riven  life  of  One 
Bemoaned  'neath  all  the  sun. 
^  %■  %■ 

To  such,  these  moments  vain 
Give  tribute  all  too  brief ; 

And  so,  earth's  pulse  again 
Beats  on,  to  newer  grief. 


A.  L. 


The  Endurance  Test  just  concluded  by  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  was,  as  a  whole,  a  successful  trial  of  the  ability  of  the  modern 
automobile  to  travel  successfully  with  passengers  across  the  average 
topography  of  this  country,  where  road  surface  has  not  reached  the 
high  standard  that  is  so  universally  seen  in  Europe.  The  test,  although 
not  producing  a  way  to  determine  on  the  most  serviceable,  propor- 
tionately economical  and  most  reliable  traveling  vehicle,  has  recorded 
a  basis  on  which  some  of  these  technical  points  may  be  better  obtained 
in  a  future  trial.  Those  vehicles  which  have  won  first,  second  and 
third  class  certificates,  representing  twelve,  ten  and  eight  mile  per 
hour  speed  for  five  consecutive  days,  have  added  a  reputation  which 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  good  points  in  many  cases  known  only 
to  their  builders.  Now  they  will  have  something  that  should  be 
understood  by  the  average  purchaser  of  a  touring  automobile. 


Races   at   Detroit 


WILLIAM  E.  METZGER,  chairman  of  the  Detroit  Automobile 
Racing  Association's  racing  committee,  writes  that  arrange- 
ments are  progressing  for  a  proposed  Automobile  race  meet, 
to  be  held  October  10,  1901,  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Elaborate  cup  and 
other  trophies,  to  the  value  of  $1000,  are  to  be  contested  for  on  the 
one-mile  race  course  within  the  Detroit  Driving  Club's  Park.  This 
track  is  splendidly  banked,  sufficient  in  fact  it  is  said  to  insure  mile-a- 
minute  work ;  it  is  wide  on  the  stretches  and  at  the  turns,  and  by 
chauffeurs  who  have  driven  upon  eastern  tracks,  this  course  is  voted 
the  very  best  in  the  country  for  fast  automobile  work.  The  people  in 
Detroit,  and  towns  surrounding,  are  showing  great  interest  in  this  pro- 
posed Automobile  event  and  will,  it  is  believed,  do  all  that  is  possible, 
in  way  of  continued  interest,  attendance  at  races,  etc. ,  to  insure  a  big 
success.  The  arrangement  of  events  upon  the  program  is  now  being 
considered,  but  before  decision  and  publication  the  committee  is 
desirous  of  receiving  and  acting  upon  any  suggestions  automobilists 
might  offer — classes,  specifications,  distances,  etc.  All  are  urgently 
invited  to  appear  and  compete.  The  committee  is  already  assured  of 
numerous  first-class  entries  in  the  several  classes. 

Address  all  communications  to  William  E.  Metzger,  254  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Chicago   Automobile    Club 

THE  Chicago  Automobile  Club  is  now  headed  by  the  following- 
officers  :  President,  F.  C.  Donald  :  Vice-President,  E.  F. 
Brown  ;  Secretary,  H.  M.  Brinkerhoff  ;  and  preparations  are 
being  made  to  have  a  number  of  club  runs  in  the  Fall.  The  Board  of 
Governors  had  arranged  a  tour  to  Buffalo  to  meet  contestants  who 
finished  the  500-mile  endurance  test,  but  on  account  of  the  death  oi 
the  country's  President  the  full  program  was  not  carried  out.  In 
speaking  about  the  standing  of  the  club,  so  far  as  concerns  the  trade 
influence  being  too  strong  in  it,  Wm.  D.  Sargent  says  that  the  majority 
of  the  board,  of  which  he  is  also  a  member,  are  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  the  automobile  trade,  and  that  any  statement  to 
the  contrary  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
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Messrs.  Sender  and  Delasalle  have  recently  published  a  book 
thoroughly  reviewing  the  present  status  of  the  electric  motor,  from 
which  we  gather  that  the  actual  facts  of  their  structure  (lightness  of 
weight  and  solidity  being  too  much  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  accumu- 
lators, as  they  are  now  manufactured)  and  of  their  enduring  capacity 
must  relegate  them  to  the  position  of  ' '  carriages  de  luxe. ' '  To 
attempt  to  use  them  for  touring  purposes  would  be  impractical  and 
dangerous,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  who  have  given  careful 
study  and  logical  consideration  to  the  matter  in  full.  Despite  all  the 
improvements  that  are  being  constantly  made  (on  paper)  the  electric 
motor  remains  at  the  same  point  of  progress,  and  is  still  a  factor  of 
elegance  and  equability,  rather  than  practical  use.  But  the  day  will 
come — so  it  is  predicted. 

>fc  >K  ^ 

While  the  Parisians  have  been  debating  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing motodromes,  for  the  trial  of  automobiles,  the  Italians  have 
anticipated  them,  and  at  the  last  reunion  of  the  automobilists  at 
Padua,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  a  plan  as  laid  out  by 
a  prominent  engineer,  M.  Navarrini.  There  are  many  complex  con- 
ditions attending  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  successfully. 
The  track  must  have  a  circumference  of  at  least  12  or  13  kilometers 
(about  9  miles);  it  should  be  laid  over  a  territory  involving  as  little 
expense  as  possible  for  expropriations  and  should  not  be  intersected 
by  important  thoroughfares  ;  must  be  easy  of  access  and  near  good, 
macadamized  roads  ;  the  curves  of  the  motodrome  must  be  of  a  large 
radius,  necessarily,  to  permit  the  motors  to  take  them  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed  ;  a  wide  field  of  experiences,  in  hill  and  slope,  must  be 
afforded  the  machine.  The  track  described  is  12  kilometers  300  in 
length  by  20  meters  in  width  ;  buildings  are  projected  all  along  the 
course,  affording  every  necessity  for  man  and  motor,  such  as  restau- 
rants, hotels,  repair  shops  and  reviewing  stands — all  that  may  possibly 
be  required  being  easily  accessible.  Doubtless  some  such  means  will 
eventually  be  provided  whereby  tests  of  speed,  etc.,  can  be  made 
without  carrying  danger  into  the  thoroughfares  of  the  public. 

^  %  ■%. 

Royalty  luxuriates  in  every  comfort  that  can  be  added  to  auto- 
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mobile  touring.  The  King  of  Belgium  has  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
tonneau  body  of  his  motor  an  exquisite  case  containing  a  complete 
breakfast  service,  with  the  necessary  silver.  A  Parisian  jeweller  fur- 
nished the  full  outfit,  for  the  mere  bagatelle  of  20,000  francs. 

%■  ^  % 

A  Rajah  of  India  disports  himself  in  a  fine  French  motor  and 
has  imported  a  French  mechanic  for  his  chauffeur.  Since  he  has  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  petroleum,  as  it  is  told,  why  does 
not  some  enterprising  manufacturer  establish  a  depot  for  automobile 
supplies  at  Bombay  ? 

>fC  >fC  >j> 

Baron  de  Zuylen's  motor,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  the  Paris-Berlin  races,  is  a  veritable  salon,  its  seats  turning  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  passengers.  It  is  a  4-cylinder  type  of  20  horse- 
power and  travels  with  no  perceptible  motion,  so  beautifully  balanced 

is  it. 

*  *  * 

The  Bordelaise  Automobile  Club  has  voted  the  purchase  of  a 
balloon  and  hopes  to  invite  its  members  to  witness  the  first  ascension, 
which  will  take  place  some  time  early  in  the  month  of  September.  As 
much  interest  centers  about  aeronautic  perfectioning  in  France  as 
about  automobiling. 

Paper  rallies  are  a  prominent  feature  of  automobiling  among  the 
French  clubs,  which  join  far  more  pastime  to  their  motor-featuring 
than  Americans  or  English  do.  The  Lorrain  Club,  in  a  recent  con- 
test of  this  nature,  entered  eighteen  carriages,  of  which  the  driver  of 
a  De  Dion-Bouton  came  in  as  first  prize  winner — M.  Noirot.  M.  Mar- 
connet,  with  his  Panhard,  gained  second  prize. 

5JC  5[i  5}C 

As  taxes  on  all  species  of  motors  are  being  increased  in  France, 
while  municipal  restrictions  governing  speed,  etc. ,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rigid,  Paris  and  its  periodicals  devoted  to  the  sport  of  auto- 
mobiling are  in  a  ferment  of  righteous  indignation  over  the  injustices 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  public  safety.  The  more  conservative  par- 
ties contend  that  most  of  this  undue  severity  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  faults  of  a  few  "  scorchers,"  who,  like  all  extremists,  throw  odium 
on  any  new  movement  with  which  they  may  be  connected,  and  re- 
strict rational  progress.  Until  the  evil  shall  heal  itself  they  are  ex- 
pending their  French  volatility  in  blasts  of  wit  and  irony  such  as  every 
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true  Frenchman  exults  in — always  including  a  laugh  at  his  own  ex- 
pense as  well  as  that  of  the  oppressor.  Many  lengthy  suburban  ordi- 
nances, composed  of  whereas-es  without  end  (or  reason,  it  is  said), 
are  quoted  in  ridicule  and,  from  an  unbiased  standpoint,  would  seem 
to  deserve  opposition.  ' '  Happy  new-yorkais  !  "  is  their  comment  on 
our  recent  franchise  permitting  chauffeurs  to  operate  a  motor  without 

ajicense. 

%■  ^  ^ 

The  Auto-  Velo  furnishes  the  following  extracts  from  a  poem, 
1  'written  between  two  punctures,"  by  one  of  their  fervent  disciples  of 
automobilism  : 

SAINT    AUTO'S    LITANIES. 

Deliver  us,  Saint  Auto  : 

Withal,  at  every  juncture, 
Deliver  us  from  puncture. 

Preserve  us  from  ignition 
That  acts  in  fair  condition 
Until  a  storm  o'ertakes  us, 
Then,  suddenly,  forsakes  us, 
Short-circuited,   no  city 
In  sight — the  saints  take  pity  ! 
From  water-pump  and  sliding 
We  would,  in  thee  confiding, 
Implore  protection  duly, 
And  render  thanks  most  truly. 

But  O,  at  every  juncture, 
Deliver  us  from  puncture. 

"  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  verily. 
*  *  * 

A  caricature  which  first  appeared  in  Rire  is  creating  a  ripple  of 
laughter  in  automobile  circles  in  France,  the  recent  tyranny  of  munici- 
pal rule,  regulating  speed  to  no  more  than  six  miles  per  hour  for 
automobiles,  lending  special  spice  to  the  satire.  An  unfortunate 
cripple,  toiling  along  with  wooden  bowls  fitted  to  his  knees  and  hands, 
crawls  slowly  over  the  ground  on  his  distorted  limbs.  An  officer, 
from  beneath  his  frowning  brows,  is  casually  watching  him.  And  the 
cripple  anxiously  exclaims  : 

' '  How  he  watches  me  !     Can  I  be  walking  too  fast  ? ' ' 

And  'tis  said  the  public  are  demanding  that  cripples,  also,  should 
be  placarded  with  large  figures. 
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An  International  Automobile  Club  is  about  to  be  organized  at 
Paris,  many  proposed  members  of  which  are  among  royal  families.  It 
is  rumored  that  among  other  plans  this  club  has  for  one  of  its  chief 
aims  the  establishing  of  a  vast  motordome.  Thus  this  idea  is  gradually 
accumulating  into  tangible  shape. 

^  %■  % 

One  of  the  Dietrich  motors,  conducted  by  Letourneau  in  the  Paris- 
Brest  run,  carried  the  photographic  apparatus  of  the  ' '  Vie  au  grand 
air  "  ;  its  brave  driver  never  left  his  post  for  54  consecutive  hours  and 
beat  the  Levassor  record  by  6  hours — an  excellent  record  of  staying 

power. 

*  *  * 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Flanders  has  just  held  a  "  Concours  de 
Pronostics. ' '  For  the  benefit  of  the  unenlightened  I  tranlate  this  to 
mean,  as  nearly  as  can  be  expressed  in  English,  a  "  Say  how  fast  you 
expect  to  travel  "  race.  It  took  place  over  a  course  of  35  miles  and 
the  winner,  who  most  nearly  realized  the  speed  at  which  he  had 
expected  to  travel,  was  M.  Hobblewick,  on  a  Delahaye.  His  realiza- 
tions tallied  exactly  with  his  expectations,  which  were  16  miles  an  hour. 

*  *  * 

The  Automobile  Exposition  at  Hamburg  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced most  happy  results  in  converting  disbelievers  to  a  more  just 
frame  of  mind  towards  the  new  methods  of  locomotion.  The  active 
animosity  which  was  at  first  indulged  in  by  drivers  of  horse  vehicles 
was  promptly  repressed  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  since  then 
enthusiastic  approval  has  been  won  from  all  classes.  So  the  good 
work  goes  on — a  work  of  conversion  which  should  never  have  been 
necessitated  to  its  existing  extent,  for,  after  all,  the  automobile  is  a 
vehicle  like  any  other,  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  useful 
as  a  means  of  transport — the  only  difference  being  that  the  automobile 
is  operated,  not  by  beasts  of  burden,  but  by  a  monster  beast,  concealed, 
invisible  and  designated  as  a  motor,  which  difference  does  not  consti- 
tute any  valid  reason  for  frowning  upon  the  new,  in  preference  to 
established  methods.  La  Chauffe rf.tte. 


Analysis  of  the  Wear  of  Roads 

By  W.   WORBY  BEAUMONT,   M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

THE  title  given  to  this  paper  by  the  author  is  "Points  as  to  Wear 
on  Roads  Caused  Respectively  by  Horse  Haulage  and  Motor 
Traffic. ' '  Since  the  day  when  Telford  and  MacNeill,  his  resi- 
dent engineer  (afterwards  Sir  John  MacNeill),  and  others  gave  so  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  wear  of  roads 
by  horses'  shoes  was  considerably  greater  than  the  wear  of  roads  by 
the  wheels  the  horses  hauled. 

It  was  shown  by  the  observations  of  MacNeill  that  the  wear  by 
the  horses  hauling  heavy  vehicles  and  heavy  loads  was  less  than  that 
by  the  horses  hauling  the  lighter  loads  at  the  higher  speeds.  The 
relative  proportions  of  the  wear  under  these  different  classes  of  traffic 
were  fully  statea  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam 
Carriages  in  1831,  and  very  little  has  transpired  since  to  alter  the 
qualitative  value  of  the  conclusions  then  announced,  although  road 
and  vehicle  improvements  have  added  to  the  number  of  exceptions  to 
their  quantitative  value.  See  report  of  Select  Committee  in  Gordon's 
"Elemental  Locomotion,"  pp.  131  et  seq. 

The  causes  of  road-wear  were  summarized  for  a  general  state- 
ment, and  may  be  collated  as  follows  : 

General   Results   of   Observations   of   Causes   of   Road   Wear   and 

Deterioration. 


Kind  of  Vehicle  and  Load. 


Wear  due  to 

Atmospheric 

causes. 


Wear  due  to 
Wheels. 


Wear  due  to 
Horses'  Feet. 


London  and  Birmingham  Coaches  — 
Weight,  16  to  18  cwt.  empty;  loaded, 
45  cwt.     Speed,  8  to  12  miles  per  hour. 

Wagons — Weight,  25  cwt. ;  loaded,  92  cwt. 
Speed,  3  miles  per  hour 


per  cent. 
20 


20 


per  cent. 
20 

35-5 


per  cent. 
60 

44-5 


These  figures  can  only  be  taken  as  roughly  approximate  because 
the  character  of  the  roads  in  different  places  and  the  gradients  make 
any  approach  to  accuracy  impossible.  It  may,  however,  be  conceded 
that  the  relative  proportions  on  average  country  roads  with  some  ex- 
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ceptions  remain  much  the  same  to-day,  as  the  widths  of  wheels  remain 
about  the  same  for  the  lighter  vehicles,  although  on  the  whole  they 
are  narrower  for  the  heavy  vehicles  generally  classed  as  wagons. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  effects  of  the  passage  of  different 
kinds  of  vehicles  along  the  road,  including  the  Dashwood  and  Ashton 
Hills,  can  obtain  very  good  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  wear  due  to 
the  different  causes  which  obtain  with  horse-hauled  and  motor-pro- 
pelled vehicles,  and  it  will  be  seen  that   the   figures   and   statements  of 
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Telford,  MacNeill,  McAdam  and  others  are  of  value  to-day.  It  may 
also  be  seen  everywhere  in  and  near  London,  where  the  macadam  roads 
are  very  bad  especially  in  the  parks  (not  the  tree  covered)  but  where  the 
traffic  is  of  light  vehicles  and  numerous  horses. 

The  great  departures  from  the  general  applicability  of  these 
figures  arise  where  the  roads  are  particularly  well  made  and  maintained. 

On  the  best  roads  it  may  be  said  that  the  injurious  effect  of  atmos- 
pheric changes  is  less,  that  the  wear  due  to  the  wheels  is  less,  and 
that  the  wear  due  to  horses1  shoes  is  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
table. 
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Where  roads  are  made  with  metalling  of  small  size  and  a  mini- 
mum of  binding  materials,  the  irregularities  in  compactness  are  less 
than  in  roads  made  with  large  metalling,  the  almost  regular  recurrence 
of  looser  and  tighter  patches  due  to  the  method  of  compacting  by 
rollers  is  less,  and  the  effect  of  the  hammering  by  horses'  feet  between 
the  harder  or  more  compacted  recurrent  spots  is  less.  On  most  roads, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  hammering  and  scrabbing  by  horses'  shoes 
is  to  loosen  and  remove  most  where  it  is  most  easily  moved.  The  hol- 
lows are  thus  rapidly  made  more  hollow,  iron-tired  wheels  at  high 
speeds  hammer  their  edges  or  boundaries  and  so  enlarge  them  and 
water  collects.  Once  the  formation  of  a  saucer  hollow  has  commenced 
it  soon  becomes  a  dish,  and  every  element  of  wear,  tear  and  deterior- 
ation becomes  cumulative.  The  surface  becomes  worse  and  worse, 
until  it  is  a  pain  and  mortification  to  have  to  use  them  for  anything 
but  the  heavy  slow  traffic  of  3  miles  an  hour.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
every  vehicle  of  speeds  of  8  miles  per  hour  and  upwards  is  enormous, 
as  compared  with  what  it  need  be.  Even  with  the  large  wheels  of  han- 
som cabs  it  requires  the  patience  of  Job  to  endure  the  jolting,  and  the 
jobmasters  have  to  keep  their  best  language  for  expressions  of  rever- 
ence of  their  repair  bills. 

To  gain  anything  like  a  true  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  aver- 
age bad  road  surface  in  the  destruction  of  vehicles,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  take  a  run  in  a  light  motor  carriage  with,  say,  30-inch  wheels  and 
solid  rubber  tires  at,  say,  12  miles  an  hour.  It  may  be  just  possible  to 
retain  one's  dental  integrity  at  this  speed,  but  at  anything  like  a  suffi- 
cient speed  to  avoid  a  charge  of  wasting  time  on  the  road,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  spine  and  teeth  of  india  rubber.  A  motor  carriage 
makes  an  excellent  road  surface  inspector.  It  experiences  all  the  bad- 
ness and  says  nothing. 

Now  it  is  better  roads  we  must  have  for  the  higher  speeds  that 
modern  times  demand  ; — more  men  and  for  a  time  more  money  at  the 
disposal  of  our  engineers  and  surveyors. 

Usually  very  little  is  done  of  the  nature  of  effective  mending.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  mending  and  patching  are  of  no  use.  Mending 
badly  done  under  incompetent  teaching  and  supervision  is  of  no  use, 
but  with  roads  well  made  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  kept  under 
inspection  by  intelligent  men  with  sufficient  careful  workmen  under 
them  and  suitable  tools  and  materials  for  making  timely  corrections 
and  repairs,  mending  should  be  of  real  use.  Roads  should  be  under 
inspection   as   constant  as  that  of  the  permanent-way  of  the  railway, 
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and  each  district  superintendent  should  be  as  responsible  for  the  per- 
fect keeping  of  his  length  of  the  road  as  the  district  superintendent  on 
a  main  line  of  railway. 

All  this  means  money,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  more 
money  than  usual  ;  but  the  author  is  quite  sure  that  in  a  short  time 
such  thoroughly  kept  roads  would  cost  less  than  the  making  and  re- 
making of  badly  kept  roads.  Even  if  it  cost  a  little  more  everybody 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  it  through  the  lessened  wear  and  tear  of 
every  vehicle  on  the  roads  and  the  greater  comfort  and  pleasure. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  things  would  be  much  bet- 
ter were  it  not  for  the  wear  by  horses'  shoes.  Horses  on  the  roads 
and  streets  of  the  kingdom  may  be  reckoned  in  millions,  and  it  will 
be  a  very  long  time  before  the  seven  figures  necessary  to  represent 
this  quantity  are  reduced  to  six  figures. 

The  growth  of  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  will,  however,  gradually 
though  slowly  do  this.  Meanwhile  the  indications  of  modern  changes 
in  the  type  of  horse  and  vehicle  used  for  transport  of  everyday  mer- 
chandise should  be  noted.  Time  of  delivery,  in  other  words  speed, 
has  become  the  dominant  factor,  and  hence  the  trotting  cart-horse 
and  the  light  high-speed  van  with  narrow  tires  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  type,  and  the  heavy  slow-speed  van  for  such 
work  is  but  little  used.  It  is  these  light  vans,  carrying  from  1  to  1% 
tons  on  2-inch  tires,  and  with  trotting  horses,  that  do  more  mischief 
on  the  roads  than  any  other  class,  unless  it  be  omnibuses.  The  same 
loads  at  half  the  speed  would  do  very  little  damage,  except  at  starting 
places  and  on  the  hills.  It  is  the  speed  that  wears  the  vehicle,  and, 
therefore,  the  roads.  The  speed,  however,  must  be  had  for  all  but 
the  very  heavy  traffic. 

To  make  this  possible  we  must  have  (1)  well-made  and  well- 
maintained  roads  ;  width  of  tires  (when  metal)  ample  in  proportion 
to  load  on  them.  And  as  far  as  practicable,  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  (1)  the  use  of  rubber  tires  generally  ;  (2)  the  use  of  light 
load  motor  vehicles,  the  earning  capacity  of  which  is  ensured  by  dis- 
patch in  transit,  and  not  by  weight  of  load. 

The  endurance  of  materials  fixes  limits  of  either  speed  or  load. 
We  may  have  high  speed  and  light  load,  or  heavy  load  and  low- 
speed.  We  cannot  have  both  on  common  roads  as  made  and  kept 
now,  but  both  speed  and  load  may  be  increased  upon  really  good 
road  surfaces. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  connection  necessary  to  consider  con- 
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tinuous  heavy  traffic  on  any  definite  line  as  between  two  or  more 
towns.  When  the  quantities  of  materials  to  be  carried  become  large 
and  constant,  or  nearly  so,  such  as  from  500  to  1,000  tons  per  week, 
then  the  conditions  which  require  a  railway — or  at  least  a  tramway  or 
plateway — have  been  reached.  Such'  quantities  are  best  off  the  ma- 
cadam or  any  other  kind  of  highway,  however  made,  and  in  fact  could 
not  be  carried  by  them  on  heavy  metal-tired  vehicles. 

Considering  then  only  the  lighter  class  of  motor  vehicles,  such  as 
those  which  carry  from  one  to  two  tons,  at  speeds  which  may  meet 
modern  requirements,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  wear  of 
the  roads  by  them  will  be  from   20  to  40  per  cent,  less  than  by  horse- 
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hauled  vehicles,  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  pay  to  spend  more  money 
at  first  in  following  out  the  best  possible  construction  and  afterwards 
in  maintaining  a  trained  body  of  road  repairers  constantly  at  work  so 
that  these  vehicles  may  be  profitably  used. 

To  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  road  upkeep  has  to  be  added  the 
lessened  cost  of  scavenging,  which  will  also  be  very  great,  even  if  for 
the  moment  the  cost  of  removing  the  horse-offal  from  our  streets  is 
not  included,  or  the  hygienic  value  of  its  absence  not  considered. 

In  concluding  this  brief  paper  on  a  subject  which  want  of  time 
prevents  dealing  with  systematically,  the  author  wishes  to  repeat  that 
there  is  nothing  on  which  the  County  Councils  of  this  kingdom  can 
spend  money  more  profitably  than  on  the  proper  construction  and 
efficient  maintenance  of  good  roads. 


Two  New  Instruction  Books 

THE  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  have 
issued  a  very  complete  and  valuable  instruction  book  for  their 
customers  and  others.  It  begins  by  giving  a  brief  description 
of  the  machines  in  a  general  way  and  then  takes  up  the  motor,  vibra- 
tor, sparking  plug,  vaporizer  and  speed  mechanism  in  detail,  illus- 
trating and  describing  them  in  an  easy  and  interesting  manner. 

After  this  comes  a  unique  plan  of  showing  the  different  parts  of 
the  mechanism.  This  consists  of  plan  views,  in  outline  of  the  car- 
riage with  body  removed,  each  view  having  a  different  portion  empha- 
sized by  heavy  lines.  For  example,  figure  9  shows  the  entire  mechan- 
ism, but  all  the  electrical  connections  are  in  heavy  lines.  This  makes 
it  easy  to  follow  them  and^  also  shows  their  relation  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  machine. 

The  brakes,  water  cooling,  gasoline  tank  and  connections,  gas  and 
spark  control,  speed  control  or  change  gears  and  reverse,  starting  ar- 
rangement, exhaust  connections  and  muffler  and  the  steering  system 
all  have  separate  diagrams.  Following  these  are  careful  instructions 
for  operating  and  caring  for  the  machines  which  will  prove  valuable  to 
anyone  who  owns  a  carriage  and  also  of  interest  to  those  considering 
the  purchase  of  one.  The  laws  of  New  York  State  regarding  motor- 
ing and  handy  tables  of  gradients  and  metric  measurement  are  also 
included. 

The  book  is  sent  free  to  customers  and  others  can  obtain  a  copy 
for  50  cents.      It  is  well  worth  the  price  to  anyone  interested. 


The  Haynes-Apperson  Company,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  have  also 
issued  a  little  instruction  book,  much  smaller  than  the  other,  but  con- 
taining illustrations  of  the  mechanism  of  their  well  known  machines 
and  full  directions  for  operating.  As  with  the  other  book,  it  will  be 
found  of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  easoline  carriages. 


l'Told  by  Two,"  by  Mary  St.  Felix.  Published  by  M.  A. 
Donahue,  Chicago.  One  of  the  best  told  stories  we  have  read  for 
some  time.  Each  of  the  principals,  a  weak  brained  wife  and  a  selfish 
bachelor,  tell  their  portion  of  the  story  in  an  interesting  manner,  and 
many  bright  sayings  and  anecdotes  are  related.  While  we  cannot 
admire  either  party,  the  characters  are  faithfully  drawn,  and  the 
author  has  handled  the  plot,  if  plot  it  can  be  called,  with  care  and 
skill. 
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A  New  Storage  and  Repairs  Station 

THE  general  adoption  of  automobiles  during  the  past  year  or 
two  has  been  the  cause  of  opening  many  storage,  repair  and 
charging  depots  in  Manhattan.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
haphazard  way  in  which  these  have  been  attended  to  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  New  York  Automobile  Repository  have 
secured  a  large  and  centrally  located  building  at  143  West  Fifty-first 
Street,  and  it  is  a  well-equipped  station  for  all  classes  of  vehicles.  It 
will  be  managed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Underwood,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  closely  allied  with  the  electrical  engineering  field  and  automo- 
bile industries  of  this  country.  Special  features  in  the  handling  of 
vehicles  and  the  separation  of  each  class  by  itself,  viz. ,  electric,  steam 
and  gasoline,  will  commend  themselves  to  all  owners.  The  repository 
will  be  open  at  all  hours  and  skilled  labor  only  employed,  the  aim  of 
this  company  being  to  deliver  work  second  to  none  and  at  a  reason- 
able figure. 


There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  invention  in  regard  to  a  method  of 
showing  the  amount  of  gasoline  in  the  tanks  of  steam  vehicles.  In  a 
gasoline  machine  you  can  take  off  the  cap  and  look  in — taking  care,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  flame  near  the  opening — or  you  can  measure 
with  a  stick.  With  a  steam  machine  this  is  not  feasible  on  account  of 
the  air  pressure  in  the  tanks,  for  even  if  you  close  the  valve  on  air 
tank  you  lose  what  pressure  there  is  in  the  gasoline  tank  and  will  prob- 
ably need  to  pump  up  again  by  hand.  A  gage  glass  is  a  doubtful  and 
dangerous  solution,  owing  to  possible  breakage  of  glass  and  probable 
leakage  around  the  glass  connections.  The  best  solution  I  have  seen 
is  that  used  on  the  White  carriage.  It's  simply  three  small  pet  cocks 
at  different  heights  on  the  gasoline  tank.  These  are  used  just  like 
gage  cocks  on  water  columns  and  you  tell  the  approximate  height, 
and  consequently  quantity,  by  the  pressure  of  oil  or  air  at  the  various 
cocks.  Without  some  such  means  it's  a  case  of  watch  your  mileage 
and  guessing  how  long  your  6  or  8  gallons  will  last.  If  you're  a  poor 
guesser  you  may  be  stranded  with  no  supply  in  5  miles  or  less. 
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Endurance  Test  Result! 


THE  committee  which  had  this  trial  in  charge  has  completed  its 
report,    extracts   of  which  follow  here.     The  figures   of  the 
starters  make  interesting   reading,   for  not   only  is  the  total 
average  speed  per  hour  for  the  whole  five  days  given,  but  the  average 
for  each   control  appears.      The  committee   in  furnishing   this  report 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  says  in  substance: 

The  endeavor  of  your  committee  has  been  to  strike  the  golden 
mean  and,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  hold  a  fair  endura?ice 
contest.  There  were  no  precedents  in  this  country  for  such  an  ex- 
tended contest. 

As  this  was  our  first  endurance  contest,  and  as  the  building  of 
automobiles  in  this  country  is  a  new  industry,  your  committee  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  place  any  restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  repairing 
the  contestants  should  be  allowed  to  make,  or  limit  in  any  way  the 
number  of  new  parts  which  might  be  needed  from  time  to  time  to 
replace  portions  of  the  machine  which  were  worn  out  or  that  had  be- 
come disabled  through  accidents.  Some  of  the  contestants  had  a  largo 
supply  of  spare  parts  sent  on  by  train  or  carried  in  supply  wagons. 
Some  also  had  expert  mechanics  who  traveled  by  train  and  worked  at 
night,  putting  automobiles  in  repair  for  the  next  day's  work. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  in  future  contests 
participants  should  not  be  permitted  to  substitute  new  parts,  except 
such  as  are  carried  on   the  vehicle   itself,  and   that    repairs   should   be 
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allowed  only  by  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  with  such  local  assist- 
ance as  can  be  had.  Under  these  reasonable  restrictions,  and  under 
practical  everyday  conditions,  the  enduring  ability  of  the  vehicles 
may  thus  be  more  accurately  determined. 

The  route  to  Buffalo  having  been  decided  upon,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sign  Post  Committee  of  the  club,  53  permanent  sign  posts 
were  erected.  In  addition  to  these  sign  posts,  quite  a  number  of 
yellow  arrows  were  used,  as  well  as  several  hundred  blue  ones.  To 
this  matter  of  arrow  marking,  reference  will  be  made  in  a  later  para- 
graph. Our  superintendent  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  housing  of  the  carriages,  the  handling  of  the 
gasoline,  the  feeding  of  our  small  army  of  about  250  automobilists  and 
many  other  details.  How  well  he  accomplished  this  work,  we  are 
sure  the  participants  in  the  run  will  bear  willing  testimony. 

In  future  hill-climbing  trials,  the  committee  strongly  recommend 
that  a  special  half  day  be  set  aside  for  such  a  contest.  This  plan  will 
give  ample  time  and  allow  one  carriage  at  a  time  to  make  the  ascent, 
giving  each  contestant  a  clear  track  without  hindrance.  To  put 
Nelson's  Hill  into  better  shape  the  committee  spent  about  $100.  It 
is  also  recommended  in  future  hill-climbing  contests  a  road  be  selected 
wide  enough,  so  that  every  carriage  failing  to  make  the  ascent  may 
be  promptly  pushed  to  one  side,  leaving  the  roadway  clear  for  the 
trial  of  the  next  vehicle. 

As  already  stated,  80  vehicles  started  in  the  contest.  Before 
the  closing  of  the  night  control  the  first  day  7 1  carriages  reported  ; 
the  second  day,  66  ;  the  third  day,  50  ;  the  fourth  day,  48  ;  the  fifth 
day,  42.  It  is  only  just  to  a  number  of  contestants  to  state  that  while, 
owing  to  various  misfortunes,  some  of  which  were  entirely  beyond 
their  control,  they  did  not  arrive  at  Rochester  in  time  to  secure  an 
official  rating,  they  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and 
came  through  prepared  to  resume  their  trip  to  Buffalo  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  committee  desires  to  call  particular  attention  to  this 
fact  and  regrets  that  under  our  rules  no  specific  official  record  can  be 
made  of  their  performance  in  the  run.  The  fact  that  these  carriages 
did  get  through,  however,  is  much  to  their  credit. 

On  reaching  Rochester  on  Friday  night  the  committee  learned 
with  extreme  regret  and  great  sorrow  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  not  expected  to  live.  In  conference  with  some  of  the  offi- 
cers and  governors  of  the  club,  and  after  seriously  considering  the 
subject  for  several  hours  in  all  its  bearings,  it  was  decided  that,  in  the 
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event  of  the  President's  death,  the  contest  should  be  terminated  with 
the  closing  of  the  night  control  on  September  13.  The  committee 
was  well  aware  that  this  action  would  cause  hardship  to  many  con- 
testants. The  road  they  had  been  traveling  for  three  days  was  in  ter- 
rible condition  because  of  the  rain.  Had  these  contestants  been  able 
to  complete  the  run  into  Buffalo  on  Saturday  with  better  weather  and 
over  fairly  good  roads,  the  probabilities  are  each  one  would  have  had 
something  to  add  to  his  average  speed.  A  number  undoubtedly 
would  have  obtained  a  higher  certificate  than  they  will  now  receive. 
The  committee  felt,  however,  that  no  considerations  of  this  kind 
should  influence  the  club  in  its  desire  to  pay  all  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  President.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  President 
having  passed  away  during  the  night,  the  run  was  terminated  at 
Rochester.  All  of  the  contestants  had  incurred  considerable  expense, 
both  in  time  and  money,  to  enter  the  contest,  and  we  sympathize  with 
those  who  did  not  succeed  in  finishing  at  Rochester  before  the  closing 
of  the  control.  Certainly  there  were  many  that  deserved  a  better  fate. 
While,  as  already  stated,  this  courageous  little  band  will  obtain  no 
official  record  in  having  made  the  journey  under  most  trying  and  un- 
favorable circumstances,  we  are  sure  the  experience,  however  disap- 
pointing, is  not  without  profit. 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  signs,  in  many  places  the  blue 
arrows  were  not  easily  seen.  The  yellow  arrows  were  always  clearly 
visible.  In  future  contests  a  much  more  distinctive  color  than  blue 
should  be  used.  These  arrows  should  be  nailed  on  trees  far  above 
the  reach  of  the  average  small  boy,  as  we  found  a  number  of  them 
had  been  taken  down,  and  some  had  been  turned  so  as  to  point  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  books  containing  the  maps,  direc- 
tions, regulations,  etc.,  should  be  of  better  material  than  those  used. 
The  covers  should  be  of  water-proof  material,  so  that  on  becoming 
wet  they  would  not  stain.  For  the  same  reason  fountain  pens  rather 
than  indelible  pencils  should  be  used  for  signatures  in  the  time  books. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  condition  of  the  roads  and  in  order  to 
utilize  the  full  power  of  their  engines,  some  of  the  contestants,  for 
considerable  periods,  would  run  with  their  mufflers  open,  making  a 
loud  noise  which  tended  to  frighten  horses.  The  wisdom  of  allowing 
this  on  such  journeys  is  questionable. 
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The  awards  of  the  test  are  as  follows  : 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 
(Average  speed  from  12  to  15  miles  per  hour.) 


Official  No. 


C-55 
B-5 
B-4 
C — 24 
B— 14 
C—  1 
B-12 
B-13 
B— 70 
A— n 
C—  2 

C-31 
C-56 
C— 23 
A— 72 
B— 86 
A-47 

C-79 
B— 28 

C-77 


Entered  by 


David  Wolfe  Bishop 

Elmer  Apperson 

Haynes-Apperson  Co 

Ohio  Automobile  Co 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co 

J.  R.  Robinson,  Jr 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co 

Foster  Automobile  Mfg.  Co 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co 

A.  R.  Shattuck 

Albert  T.  Otto 

A.  L.  McMurtry 

Ohio  Automobile  Co 

De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Co.  .    .    . 

American  Bicycle  Co 

C.  Arthur  Benjamin 

Truman  J.  Martin  and  Ellicott  Evans 

Lane  Motor  Vehicle  Co 

Alexander  Fischer 


Average  miles 
per  hour. 


15 

14.18 
13-78 
I3.70 

13-68 
13-63 
13.55 
13-48 

13.19 

13.07 

I3-05 
12.91 
12.83 
12.79 
12.64 
12.60 
12.58 

12.57 
12.25 
12. 


SECOND-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 
(Average  speed  from  10  to  12  miles  per  hour.) 


B— 78 
B—  32 
B— 80 
B-35 
A-37 
B— 81 
A-  8 
A-75 
B-34 
C— 61 


Jefferson  Seligman 

Percy  Owen 

George  B.  Pettengill  .... 
Foster  Automobile  Mfg.  Co. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

F.  E.  Lewis,  2d 

G.  N.  Pierce  Co 

C.  J.  Field 

St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Co. 
John  M.  Satterfield 


11.92 
11.82 
11.69 
11.68 
11.62 
10.91 
10.69 
T0.38 
10.17 
10. 1 1 


THIRD-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 
(Average  speed  from  8  to  12  miles  per  hour. 


B— 22 

C-59 
B— 27 

C— 30 

A-38 
A-63 
A— 82 


Alexander  Dow 

John  Jacob  Astor 

Louis  S.  Clarke 

Sidney  Dillon  Ripley  .    .    .    . 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

Duryea  Power  Co 

Knox  Automobile  Co.  .    .    . 


9-99 
9.78 
9.69 
9.64 
9-47 
8.71 
8.50 


The  following  vehicles  finished  at  Rochester,  but  averaged  for  the  whole 
distance  less  than  8  miles  per  hour  : 


C— 18  C.  R.  Greuter 

B  —39  Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

A— 45  Grout  Bros 

C— 65  C.  R.  Woodin 

B  — 20  American  Bicyle  Co 


7-65 
7.62 
7.21 

5-93 
4.21 


An  Auto  Ballad 

If  I  had  an  automobile, 

A  rubbery,  rollicking  thing, 
All  shellac,  japanning  and  steel, 

With  plenty  of  ginger  and  spring, 

I'd  "  Hello  !  "  to  Edward,  the  King, 
So  happy  and  airy  I'd  feel, 

And  sail  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
If  I  had  an  automobile. 

If  I  had  an  automobile, 

With  a  bell  that  goes  ting-a-ling-ling, 
Though  it  cost  me  of  trouble  a  deal 

And  proved  a  most  ruinous  thing, 

In  public  its  praises  I'd  sing, 
Making  sport  of  the  horse  and  the  wheel, 

For  expenses  not  caring  a  ding, 
If  I  had  an  automobile. 

If  I  had  an  automobile, 

The  newest  and  stylishest  thing, 
My  rivals  with  envy  would  reel 

And  writhe  under  jealousy's  sting, 

With  my  little  old  ting-a-ling-ling, 
Like  a  winner  all  summer  I'd  feel, 

And  I'd  laugh  at  the  horse  shows,  b'  jing, 
If  I  had  an  automobile. 

l' ENVOI. 

O  Princess,  whose  praises  I  sing, 

Though  coldness  you  try  to  conceal, 
With  you  I  would  be  the  whole  thing, 
If  I  had  an  automobile. 

— St  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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A  Preliminary  New  York   to    Buffalo   Tour 

By.   S.  W.   RUSHMORE 

1  RETURNED  from  my  Buffalo  trip  September  21,  and  lay  before 
you  the  log  of  my  trip.      Having   taken  a  great  interest  in  the 

widely  advertised  endurance  run  I  decided  to  go  over  the  route 
a  day  ahead  of  the  crowd  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  sign  posts 
and  detailed  information  as  to  hotels  and  gasoline  supply.  I  had 
planned  to  make  the  run  in  another  machine  that  I  had  used  pre- 
viously, but  a  number  of  bad  accidents  on  shorter  runs  made  me 
change  my  mind,  so  a  few  days  before  I  purchased  a  12  horse-power 
Model  "  C  "  Packard  machine  taken  from  New  York  stock  and  with- 
out any  special  features.  I  found  that  there  was  ample  space  in  the 
boot  for  all  tools,  including  a  full  set  of  solid  wrenches,  hammers, 
chisels,  hatchet,  screws,  rope,  etc.,  and  I  therefore  replaced  the  rear 
tool  box  with  a  2^  gallon  gasoline  tank,  a  1  gallon  machine  oil  tank 
and  a  ^  gallon  cylinder  oil  tank. 

Having  strapped  our  baggage  on  the  rear,  Mrs.  Rushmore  and  I 
climbed  aboard  at  10.30  Sunday  morning,  September  8,  and  started 
for  Poughkeepsie  via  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Suffern  and  Newburg  to 
Highland  Falls.  Having  run  to  Poughkeepsie  several  times  by  the 
east  shore,  we  decided  to  try  a  new  route  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  rough  hilly  roads  north  of  Sing  Sing.  The  roads  to  Newburg 
were  mostly  fine  hard  macadam,  although  part  of  the  Swamp  road 
after  leaving  Hackensack  was  deep  sand  and  hard  pulling,  and  we 
reached  Newburg,  6534  miles,  at  2.45.  Left  Newburg  4.15  and  ran 
1 1 3^  miles  over  the  roughest  sort  of  dusty,  rocky  road,  reaching  Mil- 
ton 4.35.  After  calling  on  friends  at  Milton  rode  on  9  miles  to  High- 
land Falls  over  the  rockiest  roads  we  ever  saw,  reaching  Poughkeep- 
sie at  6.30.  Here  we  filled  tanks  and  found  the  run  of  86^  miles 
had  consumed  7)^  gallons  gasoline  and  2  quarts  of  water. 

Lighting  oar  9  inch  mirror  acetyline  searchlight  we  left  Pough- 
keepsie at  8.20  p.  m,  and  made  the  run  of  17^  miles  to  Rhinebeck 
in  1  hour  and  10  minutes.  The  light  showed  up  the  road  for  nearly 
i,oco  feet,  and  much  better  time  could  have  been  made  but  for  the 
uncomfortable  shaking  due  to  many  crossings  and  unevenness  of  road; 
Mrs.  Rushmore  being  quite  tired  out,  we  put  up  at  the  Rhinebeck 
House  for  the  night. 
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After  taking  1  gallon  of  gasoline  to  again  fill  tank,  we  left  Rhine- 
beck  at  8.35  the  next  (Monday)  morning,  September  9,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  overtook  Mr.  W.  L.  Andrus,  of  Yonkers,  in  a  16  horse-power 
special  Packard  machine,  with  which  we  had  an  exciting  race  as  far  as 
Hudson.     Our  governor  being  set  to  a  maximum  of  23  miles  per  hoi  r 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Rushmore  Ready  for  Their  Tour 


on  the  level,  and  Mr.  Andrus  having  an  intermediate  maximum  of  but 
20  miles  and  a  top  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour,  we  would  pull  away 
from  him  at  all  times  until  a  favorable  stretch  of  road  permitted  him 
to  use  his  high  gear,  then  he  would  overtake  us.  I  will  never  forget 
the  spectacle  of  that  machine  rushing  up  upon  us  through  deep  light 
dust  at  a  35-mile  clip.  It  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  shot  from  a 
cannon  and  was  tearing  up  the  whole  road.  We  reached  Hudson,  26 
miles,  in  1  hour  and  45  minutes,  much  time  being  lost  in  passing 
frightened  horses  and  pulling  through  ploughed  up  sections  oi  road 
on  hill  gear. 

From  Hudson  to  Albany  we  saw  almost  none  of  the  Buffalo  signs, 
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although  we  took  the  main  road.  We  lost  the  road  at  Kinderhook, 
and  a  mile  further  on  the  engine  suddenly  stopped.  Having  had  no 
previous  experience  with  float  feed  carbureter  or  jump  spark  ignition, 
it  took  me  two  hours  to  locate  the  trouble  which  was  due  to  a  tiny 
lathe  chip  becoming  wedged  into  the  peculiar  air  valve  used  in  the 
Packard  carbureter  and  preventing  its  movement.  We  reached 
Albany  over  narrow,  sandy  roads  at  3.30,  Monday,  September  9,  and 
found  the  excessive  vibration  due  to  rough  roads  had  shaken  the  cy- 
clometer to  pieces.  At  Albany  we  put  in  4^  gallons  gasoline  and  3 
quarts  of  water,  replacing  the  amount  used  in  the  run  from  Rhine- 
beck,  estimated  at  36  miles.  The  excessive  consumption  of  gasoline 
on  this  run  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  trouble  with  the  carbureter. 
Leaving  Albany  at  5  o'clock  p.  m. ,  we  soon  lost  the  road,  being  un- 
able to  find  a  single  club  sign.  None  of  the  natives  knew  anything 
and  we  wandered  over  or  through  deep  sand  cross  roads  and  potato 
patches  until  we  found  the  so-called  "  State  Road,"  which  for  6  miles 
or  more  was  simply  a  succession  of  holes  about  10  feet  apart,  and  this 
led  us  to  Schenectady,  the  run  of  25  miles  taking  nearly  2  hours.  We 
stopped  at  Edison  Hotel,  a  fine  house,  for  the  night.  There  was  only 
one  place  in  town,  a  livery  stable,  which  would  take  the  machine  for 
the  night,  50  cents. 

Leaving  Schenectady  at  9.45  a.  m. ,  Tuesday,  September  10,  we 
ran  through  without  a  single  stop  to  Little  Falls,  56.7  miles,  through 
deep  sand  all  the  way,  little  traveled,  in  fact,  an  apparently  abandoned 
road,  arriving  at  1.30  p.  m.  Left  Little  Falls  at  2  p.  m.,  after  seeing 
town  but  making  no  stops,  reaching  Herkimer  2.45  p.  m.  for  lunch.  Left 
Herkimer  at  3.30  p.  m.  and  reached  Utica,  15  miles,  at  4  p.  m.  Here 
we  put  in  6  gallons  gasoline,  the  amount  used  on  the  run  of  97  miles 
from  Albany,  a  very  good  showing  considering  that  the  roads  all  the 
way  were  hardly  passable  and  the  engine  at  all  times  working  at  its 
maximum,  and  for  long  stretche  3  through  deep  sand  on  the  hill  gear. 
We  left  Utica  at  5  p.  m.,  and  reached  Oneida,  23.4  miles,  at  6.30, 
over  uniformly  wretched  sandy  or  rutty  roads.  Left  Oneida  Wednes- 
day the  10th,  at  8.45,  and  shortly  after  one  of  the  rear  wheels  picked 
up  a  large  nail,  the  first  puncture  since  using  the  machine. 

Soon  after  leaving  Oneida  a  horse  gave  us  battle  with  his  fore 
feet,  as  follows  :  The  road  was  narrow,  and  a  farmer  driving  a  pair  of 
heavy  horses  to  wagon  ahead  of  us  paid  no  attention  to  the  horn. 
Farmers  do  not  regard  the  horn,  as  they  hear  horns  often,  while  town 
people  have  become  so  used  to  the  trolley  gongs  that  they  often  pay 
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no  attention  to  the  bell.  We  crowded  up  to  the  farmer  on  the  right- 
hand  side  and  when  he  saw  us  he  pulled  his  team  out  to  let  us  pass. 
As  we  went  slowly  by,  the  horse  nearest  us  struck  out  with  his  fore 
feet,  the  first  blow  striking  a  front  wheel  tire  and  doing  no  harm.  The 
second  hoof-stroke,  however,  tore  away  the  front  wheel  mud  guard. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  horse  to  fight  an  automobile. 

After  putting  a  plug  into  our  nail  puncture  and  running  some 
distance, the  carbureter  again  acted  badly,  and  the  engine  occasionally 
missed  fire,  but  we  reached  Syracuse,  about  27  miles,  at  10.45  a-  m-> 
and  at  once  called  upon  the  Century  Automobile  Company,  manufac- 


Ditched 

turers  of  a  most  elaborately  finished  chainless  steam  wagon,  who 
placed  their  whole  factory  at  our  disposal  and  showed  us  every  cour- 
tesy. It  is  a  good  shop,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  give  us  needed 
assistance.  Here  it  was  found  that  a  small  brass  ring  that  acted  as  a 
stop  for  the  air  valve  of  the  carbureter  had  been  pounded  into  a  dozen 
pieces.  This  was  replaced  by  a  ring  turned  out  of  solid  machine  steel 
and  the  carbureter  gave  no  further  trouble.  The  punctured  tiro  hav- 
ing lost  some  air  was  also  replaced  by  the  spare  tire  we  carried  along. 
and  the  entire  repair  work  consumed  three  hours.  We  took  on  one 
gallon   of  machine  oil,  the  first  since  leaving    Jersey  City,  and   three 
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gallons  of  gasoline,  the  amount  used  in  the  thirty  miles'  hard  pulling 
from  Oneida  with  the  engine  missing  fire  most  of  the  time. 

We  left  Syracuse  at  3.30  p.  m.  and  were  soon  floundering  at  slow 
speed  and  full  power  through  the  miles  of  deep  sand  and  mud,  here 
called  roads,  but  which  were  nothing  but  muddy  ditches.  This  was 
the  worst  road  yet  for  a  long  stretch,  and  very  little  traveled.  Gladly 
would  we  have  run  across  the  open  fields  (except  in  the  marshes)  had 
the  fences  been  out  of  the  way.  Such  neglect  of  the  highways  is  a 
disgrace,  and  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  people  of  New  York  State. 
Any  self-respecting  man  would  spend  his  last  cent,  before  allowing 
such  a  state  of  affairs  to  exist  in  his  neighborhood.  Reached  Lyons 
for  the  night  at  7.30,  the  last  ten  miles  or  so  being  fine  macadam  or 
good  gravel  road.  Here  we  put  on  4*3.  gallons  gasoline  consumed  in 
the  48  miles  from  Syracuse. 

At  Lyons  it  rained  all  night  and  until  noon,  Thursday,  September 
12,  when  we  started  for  Rochester.  The  roads  were  fairly  level,  but 
soft  and  very  slippery,  and  when  running  at  any  speed  without  power 
the  machine  would  simply  try  to  waltz  around  and  go  rear  end  first, 
and  then  the  only  way  to  keep  out  of  the  ditch  was  to  put  on  power 
and  take  chances  of  being  able  to  slow  down  gradually  without  getting 
into  other  trouble.  Ten  miles  from  Lyons  the  roads  again  turned 
into  deep  sand  and  mud  ditches,  and  in  some  places  it  took  the  full 
12  horse-power  on  the  hill  gear  to  force  through,  the  sand  being 
almost  up  to  the  rear  axle  and  fouling  the  chain  badly. 

We  did  the  best  running  going  up  hills,  as  there  the  road  was 
drained  and  we  could  run  fast  without  slewing.  Down  grade,  the 
defect  of  all  American  machines  was  shown  by  the  persistence  with 
which  the  heavier  rear  end  would  try  to  go  to  the  front.  This  was 
shown  unexpectedly  when  16  miles  from  Rochester  we  went  down  a 
long  dry  hill  at  good  speed,  and  at  the  foot  came  to  a  dry  looking 
slippery  spot  not  twenty  feet  long.  Before  I  could  put  on  power  (the 
engine  having  been  allowed  to  nearly  stop  while  coasting)  we  slewed 
sideways  fully  ten  feet  and  nearly  upset  in  the  ditch.  The  downward 
shock  was  so  great  that  both  front  axles  were  badly  bent  outwardly  at 
the  bottom  and  we  presented  a  queer  sight  as  we  limped  into 
Rochester.  No  other  damage  was  sustained  and  a  blacksmith  at 
Rochester  straightened  the  axles  in  an  hour. 

The  dry  batteries  gave  out  near  Rochester  and  I  bought  a  new 
set  there.  Will  use  storage  battery  and  magneto  in  future.  After 
running  about   Buffalo  for  a  week  I  shipped  machine  home  by  rail._ 
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Another  thing  not  stated  by  the  promoters  of  the  run  is  that  the  alkali 
or  other  constituent  of  the  mud  about  Rochester  eats  off  the  varnish 
overnight  and  ruins  the  appearance  of  a  new  machine.  At  Rochester 
I  was  struck  in  face  by  a  potato  and  blinded  so  that  I  nearly  wrecked 
a  machine  following  me.  There  were  fully  ten  thousand  spectators 
and  not  a  single  policeman. 

We  arrived  at  Rochester  at  5.00  p.  m.,  September  12.  Put  on 
5  gallons  gasoline,  amount  used  in  previous  run  of  39  miles,  plus 
about  25  miles  running  about  city,  also  one  gallon  machine  oil,  amount 
used  from  Syracuse. 

Wait  at  Rochester  all  day  Friday,  the  13th,  owing  to  rain  and 
to  meet  machines  coming  in  on  endurance  run.  I'he  bells  were  tolled 
for  the  death  of  the  President  about  2.30  in  the  night.  Left  Saturday 
morning,  September  14,  at  9.45  a.  m. ,  and  ran  without  stop  over 
poor  and  very  slippery  roads  until  near  Buffalo,  through  the  city  with- 
out stop,  through  Tonawanda  and  arrived  at  Niagara  Falls  at  3.30 
p.  m.  This  run  was  remarkable,  as  for  the  entire  distance  of  fully 
95  miles,  including  distance  lost  trying  to  find  better  road  than  showed 
by  signs,  the  engine  ran  continuously  and  I  left  my  seat  but  once,  to 
make  sure  the  cylinder  lubricator  had  enough  oil  and  worked  properly. 
I  could  have  run  20  miles  more  without  filling  oilers. 

The  gasoline  consumed  in  last  95  mile  run  was  exactly  5  gallons. 
Two  gallons  filled  up  the  water  tank,  that  being  the  full  amount  used 
in  the  run  from  Albany. 

Total  gasoline  consumed  in  run  from  Jersey  City,  36^  gals. 

Total  machine  oil  consumed  in  run  from  Jersey  City,  2^5  gals. 

Total  cylinder  oil  consumed  in  run  from  Jersey  City,  $/%  gals. 

Total  jacket  water  evaporated  on  whole  run,  3^  gals. 

Total  miles  run,  about  530,  including  sight  seeing  and  losing  road. 

Average  miles  per  gallon  gasoline,  14.72  gals. 

Capacity  gasoline  tanks,  10J2  gals. 

Best  record  of  machine  on  Hudson  County  Boulevard  at  18  miles 
per  hour  nearly  constant  speed,  22*^  miles  per  gallon. 

Weight  of  wagon  empty,  2,005  pounds.  With  all  on,  and  myself 
and  wife  aboard,  the  weight  must  have  been  close  on  to  2,400  pounds. 

Considering  that  the  machine  was  new  and  quite  strange  to  me 
and  that  I  could  not  afford  at  any  time  to  take  chances,  on  account  of 
my  companion,  I  consider  the  above  a  good  showing.  No  repairs 
were  required  other  than  described.  I  spent  an  average  of  one  hour 
each  night  inspecting  machine,  tightening  up  bolts  and   oiling.       The 
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carbureter  was  removed  twice  as  stated  and  at  no  other  time.  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  wrap  it  up  completely  in  waste  and  thus  kept 
out  the  dust  and  mud  that  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  machines 
entered  in  the  run. 

The  signs  telling  the  road  to  Buffalo  were  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  without  them  much  time  would  have  been  lost.  All  the  natives 
said  that  the  route  chosen  was  the  poorest  which  could  have  been 
selected.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  roads  could  be  so  bad  or  would 
never  have  started.  Only  our  heavy  construction  carried  us  through, 
and  it  is  marvelous  that  the  little  steamers  and  runabouts  got  through 
at  all.  Having  had  a  Mobile  which  I  have  run  nearly  4,000  miles  I 
feel  competent  to  judge  on  this  point. 

In  reference  to  water  consumption,  you  will  note  that  the  con- 
sumption to  Albany  is  much  higher  than  for  the  longer  run  to  Buffalo. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  splashi  .g  over  when  the  tank  is  full.  I 
also  recall  now  that  I  filled  the  search  light  acetylene  gas  generator 
near  Poughkeepsie  from  the  water  tank  and  this  took  about  a  quart. 
There  was  considerable  loss  from  splashing  or  evaporation  from  the 
spare  gasoline  tank,  although  the  same  as  the  main  tank  and  having  a 
very  small  vent,  and  I  think  the  loss  from  this  cause  was  fully  10  per 
cent. ,  which  should  be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  the  engine. 

[In  regard  to  Mr.  Rushmore's  decision  to  abandon  primary  bat- 
teries, Mr.  Packard  writes  as  follows:  "I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Rushmore  regarding  dry  batteries,  and  have  already  written  him  sug- 
gesting that  his  adjustments  of  sparking  parts  may  have  caused  the 
unexpected  depletion  of  his  batteries.  On  the  six  machines  which  we 
ran  over  the  New  York-Buffalo  course,  we  had  no  battery  troubles, 
and  did  not  replace  any  batteries  whatever.  Of  course  each  of  our 
machines  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  dry  batteries. "  —  Ed.] 


The  White  Sewing  Machine  Company,  builders  of  the  White 
steam  carriage,  finds  its  automobile  business  so  promising  that  it  has 
been  obliged  to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  manufacturing  department. 
It  recently  bought  up  the  large  building  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Champlain  Streets,  Cleveland,  O. ,  adjoining  its  main  factory,  and  as 
soon  as  necessary  alterations  can  be  made  it  will  be  used  as  a  tempo- 
rary plant.  Next  spring  the  building  will  be  torn  down  and  replaced 
with  a  new  seven-story  brick  structure  which  will  have  a  floor  space 
of  90,000  square  feet. 


Paris-Berlin  Race  Reflections 

MR.  W.  WINDHAM  wrote  some  interesting  reflections  to  the 
Autocar  on  the  Paris-Berlin  race,  and  he  describes  con- 
cisely why  competitors  who  start  among  the  first  have  quite 
an  advantage  over  those  who  are  sent  away  later.  His  letter  follows  : 
' '  In  your  interesting  article  on  the  Paris-Berlin  race,  I  see  you 
say,  '  there  was  the  perpetual  duel  between  the  leading  Paris  houses, 
who  have  on  all  previous  occasions  had  honors  fairly  even,  and  were, 
therefore,  all  the  more  anxious  to  settle  the  question  of  superiority 
once  and  for  all. '  Does  this  settle  the  question  once  and  for  all  ?  I 
beg  to  submit  my  opinion  that  it  does  not.  On  viewing  the  race,  I 
said  to  my  companion  :  '  The  cars  which  start  the  first  will  be  the  first 
to  arrive  (as  regards  time  only)  and  the  winner  among  them.'  My 
reason  for  saying  this  is  that  everyone  knows  that  when  the  air  is  cold 
(as  it  was  that  morning,  bitterly  cold)  the  cars  travel  much  faster  than 
when  it  is  hot.  Besides,  the  road  is  much  clearer  of  traffic,  and  the 
dust  nil  for  the  first  car.  Whereas  the  cars  starting  later  had  to 
contend  with  a  very  hot  sun,  uneven  surface,  the  dust  having 
blown  away  and  leaving  practically  nothing  but  small  stones,  and 
with  hundreds  of  motor  cars  and  bicycles  going  in  all  directions  at  full 
speed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  glare.  If  you  look  at  the  daily  runs 
you  will  see  that  the  winner  and  most  of  the  others  who  did  good  times 
were  among  the  first  to  start.  This,  I  fear,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  a  coincidence,  but  as  a  fact.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
shall  have  a  large  track  near  London  with  artificial  steep  inclines  and  a 
course  of  at  least  8  miles,  so  that  intending  purchasers  can  try  their 
machines  for  speed,  hill-climbing,  etc. ,  and  can  occasionally  indulge 
in  a  fast  spin  without  being  annoyed  by  the  country  policeman,  who 
has  little  else  to  do  except  worry  automobilists.  I  should  for  one  be 
glad  to  start  the  ball  rolling  by  a  yearly  subscription  towards  hiring 
such  a  place,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  could  soon  be  made  a  paying  busi- 
ness, besides  being  good  for  the  trade. ' ' 
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Boston's  New  Automobile  Buildings 

By  O.  L.  STEVENS 

BOSTON  has  always  been  behind  New  York  in  facilities  for 
stabling  automobiles  —  barring  the  experiment  of  the  New 
England  Electric  Vehicle  Company — but  if  improvements  now 
under  way  are  carried  to  completion,  the  Massachusetts  city  will  be  for 
its  size  accommodated  better  than  Manhattan.  All  summer  two  large 
brick  buildings  have  been  under  construction  in  the  Back  Bay  section. 
Both  are  planned  specially  for  the  needs  of  the  horseless  carriage  and 

for  nothing  else.  One 
of  them,  on  Boylston 
Street  at  about  a 
stone's  throw  from  the 
new  Hotel  Lenox,  will 
be  the  home  of  the  two 
automobile  clubs  of  this 
district,  the  Massachu- 
setts Club  and  the  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  New 
England,  which  have 
just  been  arranging  for 
consolidation.  The 

building  will  be  for 
club  members  alone, 
and  is  not  yet  finished. 
The  other  building  is 
on  Stanhope  Street,  a 
few  hundred  feet  from 
Copley  Square  and 
only  a  few  steps  from 
the  Trinity  Place  sta- 
tion of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad. 

This  structure  will  be 
formally  opened  Nov- 
ember 15  with  an  auto- 
mobile show  to  which 
Front  on  Stanhope  Street  no   admission    fee  will 
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be  charged  and  for  which  exhibitors  will  pay  no  space  charges.  It 
is  planned  merely  as  a  kind  of  house-warming  for  the  new  station,  to 
allow  the  public  to  visit  and  look  over  the  new  v'  Automobile  Head- 
quarters," as  it  is  called,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
to  inspect  a  large  collection  of  automobiles  of  various  styles  and  capa- 
bilities at  the  same  time.     The  show  promises  to  be  a  success. 

But  the  chief  interest,  after  all,  is  in  the  building  itself.  It  is 
plainly  but  substantially  built  of  fire  brick,  five  stories,  with  a  frontage 
on  Stanhope  Street  of  65  feet.  It  runs  back  93  feet  to  the  tracks  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  where  there  is  room  for  a  siding  where 
carriages  might  be  unloaded  at  a  rear  door,  if  the  railroad  were  will- 
ing. The  front  is  cut  by  two  doorways,  through  which  composition 
stone  runways  lead  to  the  main  floor,  one  door  being  only  for  enter- 
ing vehicles  and  the  other  for  those  making  their  exit.  A  pathway  is 
kept  open  in  the  interior  from  one  doorway  around  to  the  other,  the 
space  between  and  at  the  sides  of  this  pathway  being  used  for  standing 
-carriages.  At  the  front  of  the  building,  at  the  right  of  the  right-hand 
•or  entrance  door,  is  a  20  H.  P.  electric  elevator,  8x12  feet, 
capable  of  lifting  the  heaviest  carriages.  It  is  reached  from  the  main 
floor  or  from  the  street,  and  connects  with  each  floor  and  with  the 
basement.  The  main  floor  and  basement  floor  are  of  concrete  ;  the 
others  are  of  maple,  close-laid  and  smooth  as  dancing  floors.  The 
main  floor  is  lighted  with  four  arc  lights  ;  the  small  rooms  and  the 
other  floors  are  fitted  with  incandescents,  all  electric. 

Down  the  left-hand  wall  of  ihe  main  floor  are  nearly  forty  lockers 
for  those  having  vehicles  in  the  building,  and  above,  on  the  frescoed 
walls,  hang  numerous  handsomely  framed  pictures.  Across  the  back 
of  this  floor  are  a  series  of  small  apartments  :  first,  the  office,  where 
there  are  desks  for  Mr.  P.  C.  Lewis,  the  manager,  for  Mr.  Ralph,  his 
assistant,  and  for  Mr.  Reed,  the  newest  partner  in  the  business.  Next 
comes  the  telephone  room,  with  a  combined  library  and  waiting  room 
just  beyond,  where  space  has  been  provided  for  about  two  hundred 
volumes  and  for  periodicals  of  interest  to  automobilists.  Opening 
from  that  room,  and  also  from  the  main  floor,  is  a  well-appointed 
bath  room,  with  bowl  and  set  tub,  where  the  tired  and  dusty  chauffeur 
may  wash  up  after  a  dirty  day  on  the  road  ;  and  connecting  is  a  toilet 
room.  A  separate  closet  for  men  is  the  last  apartment  in  the  series. 
The  space  between  this  closet  and  the  side  wall  is  utilized  as  the  wash- 
ing floor  for  vehicles,  and  besides  being  well  lighted,  has  a  special 
iron  sink,  hose  connections  and  floor  drain.  There  is  space  tor  fifty 
•or  sixty  carriages  to  stand  on  this  main  floor. 
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The  space  at  the  rear  down  in  the  basement  is  fitted  as  a  com- 
plete machine  shop,  with  specially  constructed  steel  pit  for  making 
underneath  repairs.  In  one  corner  a  small  room  is  separated  off 
for  the  steam  heater,  from  which  plenty  of  warmth  is  sent  to  every 
radiatior  and  series  of  pipes  in  the  building-.  This  is  just  under  the 
washing  floor,  which  is  provided  with  heater  pipes  to  bound  it  on  two 
sides,  as  well  as  with  other  pipes  to  provide  hot  water.  The  front  of 
the  basement  will  be  used  for  storage,  if  needed,  but  will  be  given  up 
usually  to  vehicles  sent  down  for  repairs. 


Interior  of  One  of  the  Floors 


The  three  upper  floors  are  reached,  aside  from  the  elevator,  by 
separate  hallway  and  flights  of  stairs  at  the  left  of  the  left-hand  or 
exit  door.  It  will  be  on  the  second  floor,  chiefly,  that  the  show  will  be  held 
during  the  opening,  and  it  is  a  fine  place  for  it.  Seventeen  large 
plate  glass  windows  let  in  plenty  of  light,  and  the  walls  and  steel  pil- 
lars— there  are  twelve  of  the  latter — are  finished  in  the  clearest  white, 
in  order  to  distribute  the  light  as  much  as  possible.  The  two  upper 
floors  are  at  present  duplicates  of  the  second  floor.  There  was  some 
talk  a  few  months  ago  of  cutting  them  up  into  smaller  apartments  and 
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fitting  them  for  club  rooms  ;  but  the  accommodation  of  the  principal 
clubs  elsewhere  has  eliminated  this  possibility  for  the  present.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  office  room  will  be  needed  in  the  building  for  the 
manufacturers  who  show  vehicles  there,  and  in  that  case  the  upper 
floors  will  be  available. 

The  Automobile  Headquarters  were  first  opened  about  two  years 
ago  in  a  little,  remodeled  stable  farther  down  Stanhope  Street,  just  off 
Columbus  Avenue  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company's 
building.  While  the  plan  was  to  offer  stabling  facilities  for  all  owners 
of  automobiles,  the  building  was  also  intended  to  be  headquarters 
for  such  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  as  did  not  have  a  regular 
Boston  agency,  and  the  idea  proved  popular.  Several  well  known 
manufacturers  made  the  place  the  center  of  their  Boston  business; 
some  of  the  people  to  whom  they  sold  carriages  used  the  place  as  a 
stable,  carriages  for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  were  sent  in  there  for  repairs, 
and  the  place  grew  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  exchange  for  auto- 
mobiles, new  and  old.  The  new  place  will  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  original  stable,  only  on  a  larger  scale  and  under  conditions  that  are 
greatly  improved.  In  addition  to  the  improvements  coming  through 
the  new  and  specially  constructed  building,  the  new  building  is  fitted 
with  electric  charging  apparatus.  The  old  building  made  no  provi- 
sion for  electric  rigs.  The  teaching  of  automobile  management  was 
carried  on  to  some  extent  at  the  original  place,  and  it  will  be  con- 
tinued now,  either  indoors  at  the  headquarters  or  on  the  streets  easily 
reached  from  it.  A  quick  run  from  Copley  Square  up  Huntington 
Avenue  to  Brookline  brings  one  to  boulevards  which  have  no  superi- 
ors in  the  country  as  fine  roads. 

Among  the  firms  that  will  exhibit  at  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ing are  the  Stearns  Steam  Carriage  Company,  Century  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Company,  St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Company  (for  whom  Mr. 
John  L.  French  has  been  in  and  near  Boston  nearly  all  Summer), 
Knox  Automobile  Company,  Locomobile  Company,  Mobile  Com- 
pany, White  Sewing  Machine  Company,  DeDion-Bouton  Motorette 
Company,  Pierce  Motorette  Company,  American  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany, Diamond  Rubber  Company,  Hartford  Rubber  Company,  Dow 
Portable  Electric  Company,  Steamobile  Company  of  Keene,  N.  H. 


An  Amateur  Driver  in  New  York 

I  NEVER  counted  myself  an  expert  chauffeur — only  just  a  plain 
driver  who   managed  to  bring   up  at  the  rear  on  club  runs,  but 

who  also  avoided  annoying  complications  with  the  guardians  of 
the  law,  and  who  usually  got  home  under  steam  without  a  tow  rope. 
For  reasons  which  can  just  as  well  be  left  unsaid — both  for  my  own 
sake  and  that  of  the  makers — my  carriage  went  on  the  back  track  for 
repairs  and  was  finally  delivered  in  New  York  on  a  windy  Saturday  in 
October. 

Now  I  had  always  quietly  sworn  that  I  wouldn't  drive  a  machine 
in  New  York,  but  it  was  drive  it  out  then  or  lose  it  for  a  Sunday  run 
so  I  determined  to  try  it.  After  getting  steam  up  I  cautiously  crawled 
up  Fifth  avenue  in  the  midst  of  hansom  cabs  and  piano  vans,  trying 
to  keep  the  steam  down  below  the  popping  point  (as  the  new  safety 
valve,  very  different  from  the  old,  went  off  like  a  gun  when  it  let  go) 
and  I  didn't  want  any  damage  suits  on  my  hands  just  yet.  This  delay 
was  too  much  for  my  nerves,  and  I  soon  sought  the  quiet  of  a  side 
street  only  to  find  it  was  torn  up  and  a  string  of  teams  were  at  each 
side  waiting  their  turn  to  see-saw  by  the  opening. 

My  turn  to  ' '  saw  ' '  came  before  the  pop  ' '  popped, ' '  and  I  was 
happy,  or  thought  I  was.  Then  I  had  another  experience.  The  re- 
pair men  had  put  a  lock  on  the  brake  so  it  staid  "put,"  which  in 
crowded  traffic  I  found  wasn't  just  exactly  what  was  wanted.  This 
locking  pretty  nearly  put  me  out  of  business  crossing  Sixth  Avenue, 
as  it  didn't  let  go  when  I  wanted  it  to  and  the  brake  held  altogether 
too  well  in  front  of  a  trolley  car.  However,  the  fates  and  an  accident 
policy  were  too  strong  and  I  got  the  brake  off  and  steam  on  just  in 
time  to  avoid  being  the  subject  of  a  "  scare  head ' '  in  the  ' '  yellow  ' ' 
newspapers.  But  I  took  off  that  patent  brake  lock  before  I'd  gone 
another  block,  preferring  to  face  the  questions  of  an  inquisitive  crowd 
to  the  chance  of  giving  up  the  joys  of  automobiling  for  a  harp  and  a 
pair  of  wings. 

Then  came  the  ferry  with  its  "fires  out"  and  the  wait  for  the 
boat  leaving  just  enough  steam  to  run  on  with  and  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  a  case  of  push  it  off  on  the  other  side.  This,  of 
course,  heightened  my  enjoyment  of  the  sail  on  the  river. 

The  next  move  in  the  game  was  the  lighting  up  in  the  wind  on 
the  Jersey  shore — I   omit  the  painful  recollection  of  pushing  a   1,500 
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pound  machine  off  the  boat  and  down  through  the  long  ferry  house, 
and  my  troubles  were  over,  so  I  thought.  The  wind  blew  a  young 
gale  and  always  from  the  direction  that  went  down  the  smoke  flue  and 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the  heat  units  in  the  firebox,  which  were  trying 
to  get  in  their  fine  work  on  the  evaporation  of  water  ' '  from  and  at 
212  degrees  "  in  a  new  and  greasy  boiler. 

Well,    to   cut   it   short,  I  hung  up  for  steam  so  often  that  I  lost 
count.      Then  I'd  wait  for  "  200  and  enough,"  and  start  only  to  find 
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the  hand  chasing  50  pounds  inside  of  a  mile.  How  I  climbed  the  hills 
I  don't  know,  unless  it  was  faith  in  the  engine — there  wasn't  steam 
enough  there  to  do  it  I  know. 

Since  then  the  machine  has  become  acclimated  to  Jersey  and  it 
seems  to  be  doing  better  in  the  steam  line,  but  recollections  still  linger  of 
the  numerous  and  strenuous  cries  of  "get  a  horse"  when  I  waited  early 
and  often  for  it  to  "  get  its  breath."  And  I  haven't  quite  forgotten 
the  nervous  exhilaration  of  driving  to  the  ferry  either.  I  don't  sup- 
pose my  hair  is  any  whiter  but  it's  not  a  trip  I'd  make  from  choice 
and  one  not  calculated  to  soothe  the  troubled  nerves  of  the  timid 
would-be  chauffeur.      I  hope  my  next  tale  will  be  more  inspiring, 

I.  B.  Rich. 


The  Packard  Carriage  Single  Cylinder  Motor 

By  HUGH  DOLNAR 

MR.  ].  W.  PACKARD,  of  Ohio,  feeling  a  desire  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  practical  automobile  users,  and  taking  a  favorable 
view  of  the  Benz  single  cylinder  driven  system  once  endeav- 
ored to  place  an  order  with  makers  willing  to  incorporate  some  of  Mr. 
Packard's  own  ideas  with  their  own  practice.  This  proposition  met 
with  no  favor  from  automobile  makers,  who  naturally  thought  their 
own  established  types  were  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes, 
without  suggestions  from  outsiders,  and  they  advised  Mr.  Packard  to 
build  a  carriage  himself  if  he  could  not  be  suited  with  what  was  to  be 
had  in  the  market.  After  a  few  rebuffs  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Packard 
picked  up  the  gauntlet,  and  proceeded  to  construct  a  heavy  wagon 
with  a  single  cylinder  motor,  which  now,  having  been  under  construc- 
tion little  more  than  a  year,  and  there  having  been  produced  for  sale 
but  few  more  than  a  hundred  vehicles  all  told,  has  yet  gained  for  itself 
a  most  enviable  reputation,  all  of  its  users  without  exception  being  its 
staunch  friends,  many  of  them  not  hesitating  to  assert  that  the  Pack- 
ard is  the  very  best  single  cylinder  driven  vehicle  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared anywhere. 

Mr.  Packard  writes  me  that  he  is  making  extensive  detail  im- 
provements in  his  carriage  and  is  increasing  his  plant  as  fast  as  he  can , 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  have  wagons  in  stock  he  hopes,  although  at 
present  he  is  much  behind  his  cash  orders.  The  Packard  factory  is  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  New  York  office  managed  by  the 
firm  of  Adams  &  McMurtry,  is  at  114  Fifth  Avenue. 

Since  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Packard  wagon  into  public  favor  give  much  interest  to  this  new  ve- 
hicle, I  have  prepared  the  following  full  description  of  its  mechanical 
details.  As  I  am  aware  that  a  detailed  story  of  the  experiences  of 
Samuel  Rushmore,  a  well  known  manufacturer  of  electrical  work  and 
acetylene  searchlights  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  driving  a  Packard 
wagon  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  has  been  furnished  to  the  Automo- 
bile Magazine,  I  feel  sure  that  what  I  have  to  offer  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  many  readers. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Packard  fully  understood  and  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  single  cylinder  driven  motor  must  have  weight,  or  mass, 
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far  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  actual  working  strains,  to  take  up  the 
violent  thrust  of  the  widely  separated  working  strokes  of  the  motor. 
Whitney,  originator  of  the  present  type  of  Stanley  steam  wagon, 
represented  by  the  Locomobile,  Mobile,  and  nf  fact  almost  all  Ameri- 
can steam   wagons,  made  his  first  wagon  to  weigh  only  650  pounds  ; 

he  gradually  increased 
his  weights,  leaving 
his  motor  unchanged, 
to  about  1,000  or 
1,100  pounds,  and  was 
thoroughly  satisfied 
that  this  weight  of 
about  1,000  pounds 
for  a  two  -  passenger 
wagon  was  the  best 
for  American  roads. 

Stanley,  quite  to 
the  contrary,  assumed 
that  every  pound  of 
non-paying  load  which 
could  be  spared  should 
be  spared,  and  the 
two-passenger  wagons 
which  the  Stanley 
Brothers  are  now 
building  at  Newton, 
Mass. ,  weigh  only 
about  500  pounds 
empty.  Both  the 
Whitney  and  Stanley 
wagons  had  the  same 
type  of  motor,  a  pair 
of  small  double  acting  steam  cylinders,  and  hence  gave  what  may  be 
called  a  constant  torque  on  the  driving  shaft  and  wheels.  With  this 
type  of  motor  the  only  possible  gain  from  mere  added  mass  of  the 
wagon  is  in  making  it  "stay  down  on  the  road  better,"  as  Whitney 
phrased  it.  That  is  to  say,  weight  makes  the  wagon  bounce  about 
less  on  a  rough  road  than  it  would  if  it  was  lighter.  On  smooth 
roads,  like  those  about  Newton  where  Stanley  Brothers  drive  all  the 
time,   weight  added  after  the  wagon  is  heavy  enough  to  cany  its  full 
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load  is  incontestibly  a  blunder,  because  it  costs  fuel  to  move  every 
pound  of  the  wag-on  weight,  and  added  weight  of  wagon  frame  means 
added  load  to  be  carried  by  the  axles  and  tires,  which  must  be  made 
larger  and  stronger  and  more  costly,  to  meet  the  needless  burdens 
imposed  by  needless  weight. 

With   the   single   cylinder   fired  motor,  all  this  is  changed.      The 
momentum,    not   impulse,  three-fourths   of   the 


time, 


must   run  by 
and    in     the 


working  one-fourth 
of  the  time  the  mo- 


comparatively  enor- 
mous propelling  im- 
pulse. Packard  uses 
a  cylinder  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the 
4 '  kick  ' '  which  it 
•gives  a  wagon  when 
it  works,  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  any 
weight  of  fly-wheel, 
which  can  be  well 
used,  but  must  go 
into  the  mass  of  the 
whole  fabric,  which 
must  be  heavy 
enough  to  absorb 
the  violent  shock  at 
rslow  speeds  to  avoid 
giving  great  dis- 
comfort to  the :  ri- 
ders. 


Plan  View  of  Packard 


Packard's  weight  of  2,005  pounds  for  an  empty  two-passenger 
wagon  having  36  circular  inches  of  motor  piston  area,  is  not  a  pound 
too  heavy  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  Packard  is  to  provide  a  very  substan- 
tial tubular  running  gear,  the  two  reach  members  being  con- 
nected to  both  front  and  rear  axles  by  globe  joints,  as  fully  shown 
in  detail  engravings.  This  tubular  frame  takes  the  springs,  and 
.the  springs  carry  an  angle  iron  frame   of  ample  strength  to  which  all 
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of  the  running  motor  parts  are  secured,  thus  giving  a  reliable  motor- 
support.  The  body  is  carried  above  the  motor  frame,  and  can  be 
removed  by  taking  out  four  screws,  and  uncoupling  a  few  minor  con- 
nections, almost  the  entire  mechanism  being  carried  on  the  angle  iron 
frame.  The  plan  and  oblique  views  of  the  Packard  with  the  body 
removed  show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  principal  parts  very 
clearly.  Lever  steering  was  first  used,  but  is  now  abandoned  in  favor 
of  wheel,  tangent  screw  and  worm  gear,  as  the  wagon  is  altogether  too 
heavy  to  be  handled  by  lever  steering.  Radius  rods  are  jointed  to 
the  running  gear  and  the  tops  of  the  springs  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  to  resist  starting  and  stopping  strains. 


Fig.  9 

The  Packard  Model  C  cylinder  is  6  inches  by  6*4  inches.  The 
wire  spoke  wheels  have  4-inch  pneumatic  tires  34  inches  diameter, 
front  and  rear  alike.  These  tires  are  made  by  the  Hartford- Diamond- 
Goodrich  Company,  weigh  34  pounds  each  and  cost  $36  each.  The 
wheel  gage  is  56  inches.  The  wheel  base  was  at  first  75  inches,  but 
is  now  changed  to  84  inches. 

The  water  jacket  is  of  corrugated  sheet  copper.  The  expected 
compression,  maximum,  is  80  pounds,  and  the  maximum  motor  speed 
is  850  revolutions  per  minute.      The  ignition  is  jump   spark,  with  dry 
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cell  batteries,  coil  and  trembler,  the  spark  time  of  occurrence  and  the 
spark  time  duration  being  governor-controlled,  as  described  later. 
The  transmission  gear  is  of  the  epicyclic  spur  gear  order,  Figs.  10  and 
ii.  This  gear  is  changed  by  the  substantial  hand  lever  in  front,  so 
as  to  give  two  forward  speeds  and  a  reverse,  and  also  to  handle  the 
regular  brake,  which  is  a  steel  band  lined  with  brass  blocks.  An 
emergency  brake,  possibly  old,  but  new  to  me,  is  as  follows  :  The 
rear  wheel  rims  are  recurved  to  the  inside,  thus  forming  an  internal 
groove,  and  to  this  groove  a  lever  hung  brake  shoe  with  a  curved  face 
is  fitted.  This  brake  is  operated  by  a  treadle  on  the  footboard,  with 
wire  cable  transmission  both  ways,  and  will  check  the  wagon  so  long 
as  the  wheels  can  turn,  no  matter  whether  the  motor  transmission  gear 
is  or  is   not  operative.      This    is    highly  important.      No   wagon  or 


Fig.  10 


bicycle  should  ever  be  used  which  is  not  provided  with  a  brake  of 
ample  power  in  both  directions  always  ready  for  use,  no  matter  what 
else  gives  way.  Going  forward  this  emergency  treadle  has  to  be  held 
to  its  work.  Going  backward  the  centers  are  so  located  that  the 
brake  is  self-tightening  and  hence  forms  a  most  efficient  ' '  sprag ' '  to 
prevent  a  down-hill  backward  runaway. 

The  starting  crank  is  applied  at  the  right  side  of  the  wagon.  Of 
course,  with  6-inch  piston  and  8o-pound  compression,  a  compres- 
sion release  is  required  when  cranking  for  a  start.  This  release  takes 
the  form  of  a  cock  tapped  into  the  cylinder  and  so  located  as  to  give 
only  1%  inches  compression  travel  of  piston,  making  easy  starting 
possible  with  a  hand  crank  only  7  or  8  inches  long.  The  starting  is 
very  certain.  The  detail  half-tone  given,  showing  the  cushion  flap 
lifted,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  compression  release 
rocker  and  regulating  devices. 
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This  much  will  give  the  reader  an  understanding  of  the  leading 
features  of  Packard's  general  arrangement  of  driving  and  controlling 
elements.  The  detail  of  this  article  and  the  number  of  illustrations 
accompanying  make  unnecessary  a  description  of  the  Packard  and 
Hatcher  United  States  patents. 

The  Packard  automobile  is  built  under  U.  S.  Patents  No.  667,792, 
February  12,  1901.  J.  W.  Packard,  igniting  device.  This  mechan- 
ism is  designed  to 
effect  three  distinct 
results  :  (1)  To  give 
the  spark  a  constant 
time  duration  regard- 
less of  the  revolutions 
per  minute  of  the  mo- 
tor shaft;  (2)  to  make 
the  spark  occur  earlier 
as  the  motor  runs 
faster,  and  (3)  to  stop 
the  production  of  the 
spark  altogether  when 
the  motor  reaches  a 
predetermined  speed. 
Enough  of  the  draw- 
ings with  this  patent 
are  given  in  Figs.  1 
and  2  to  show  the 
simple  means  by  which 
the  highly  important 
ends  sought  are 
gained. 

The  horizontal  shaft 
2  is  driven  rapidly  from 
the  motor  shaft,  top 
toward  observer,  and  carries  three  elements  :  First,  to  right  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  simplest  form,  consisting  of  a  pierced  block,  9,  pivoted  to 
the  shaft  2  by  the  screw  10,  so  as  to  swing  on  the  shaft  2,  by  which 
this  single  governor  element  is  pierced.  This  governor  element  is  in 
practice  made  of  a  single  rough  grey  iron  casting,  and  is  held  when 
at  rest  top  to  extreme  right,  by  means  of  a  spring  collar.  1  ia,  to 
which  one  end  of  the  spring  1 1  is  hooked,  the  other  end  being  hooked 


Fig.  5 
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to  the  governing  element  9,  opposite  side  to  a  link  eye  integral  with 
the  governor  element,  from  which  eye  a  link,  3,  extends  to  the  left, 
where  the  link  is  pivoted  to  a  cam,  7,  splined  to  slide  on  the  shaft  2. 
As  the  speed  of  shaft  2  increases,  the  governor  element  tends  to  as- 
sume a  position  at  right  angles  to  shaft  2,  against  the  influence  of  the 
spring  11.  The  cam  7  carries  one  wedged  shape  cam  toe,  5,  the 
leaving  side  of  the  cam  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  shaft  2,  and  the 
meeting  side  of  toe  5  being  inclined  to  said  axis  so  that  as  the  cam  is 
moved  by  the  governor  to  the  left  the  face  of  the  cam  becomes  wider 
with  reference  to  a  fixed  point. 

Cam  7  has  a  hub  extending  to  the  left  on  which  a  sleeve,  31,  is 
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Fig.  3 

adjustably  secured  by  the  screw  23.  The  right  end  of  sleeve  31  is 
formed  in  a  cone  larger  than  the  sleeve.  The  cam  5  operates  a  V-rol- 
ler,  35,  and  the  sleeve  cone,  32,  operates  a  V-roller,  34  ;  lifting  the 
roller  35  (see  Fig.  2)  makes  a  contact  between  the  terminals  27,  28, 
and  establishes  the  spark,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  roller  is  held 
up  by  the  wedge  shaped  cam  toe  face,  5,  so  that  the  faster  the  motor 
runs  the  larger  the  arc  of  cam  revolution  affecting  the  roller  position, 
this  resulting  in  a  proper  taper  of  the  face  of  toe  5,  giving  equal  times 
of  spark  duration  for  any  speed  of  motor  shaft  revolution.  When 
the  cam  and  cylinder  31  are  moved  a  sufficient  distance  to  the  left  by 
the  governor  action   the  cone  32  lifts  the  roller  34,  and  deprives  the 
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terminal  27  of  its  electric  current,  so  that  no  spark  is  made,  hence 
no.  charge  ignition  takes  place  and  the  motor  speed  cannot  be  more 
augmented. 

The  correct  reasoning  as  to  essentials  of  wagon  motor  perform- 
ance, and  the  extreme  certainty,  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  me- 
chanical elements  employed  to  effect  these  motor  performance  essen- 
tials reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their  originator,  and  this  spark  regu- 
lation alone,  if  Mr.  Packard  had  originated  nothing  else  in  wagon 
motors,  would  entitle  his  work  to  profound  respect. 

The  spark  is  the  chief  faulty  point  in  wagon  motors  as  now  made, 

and     this     equalization     of 


spark  duration  time  and  the 
provision  of  elements  by 
which  the  maximum  speed 
of  the  motor  may  be  adjust- 
ably fixed  are  highly  import- 
ant steps  towards  certainty 
of  motor  performance. 

Packard's  U.  S.  Patent 
667,792  embodies  nine 
claims,  the  first  two  as 
follows  : 

1.  An  igniting  device  for 
hydrocarbon  engines  com- 
prising, in  combination,  a 
sparking  circuit,  a  circuit- 
closer,  a  governor,  and 
means,  controlled  by  the 
governor,  for  causing  the 
circuit-closer  to  produce  a 
spark  of  constant  duration 
at  different  speeds  of  the  engine,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  An  igniting  device  for  hydrocarbon  engines  comprising,  in 
combination,  a  sparking-circuit,  a  circuit-closer,  a  rotating  shaft,  a 
cam  arranged  to  rotate  with  and  slide  on  said  shaft,  said  cam  having 
an  operative  face  constructed  to  control  the  circuit-closer  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  spark  of  constant  duration  as  the  speed  of  the  engine  varies,  a 
governor  driven  by  the  engine,  and  connections  between  said  governor 
and  said  cam  whereby  the  cam  is  moved  longitudinally  oi  the  shaft  as 
the  speed  increases  or  decreases,  For  the  purpose  set  forth. 
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U.  S.  Patent  667,902,  February  12,  1901,  to  W.  A.  Hatcher, 
speed  regulator  for  explosive  motors,  is  as  follows  : 

See  Figs.  3  and  4.  1  is  the  cylinder,  2  the  rod,  3  the  crank  and 
24  the  second  motion  shaft  of  the  motor,  from  which  the  variable 
stroke  plunger  9,  working  in  the  fuel  pump  barrel  7,  is  made  to  deliver 
the  liquid  fuel  in  variable  quantities  to  the  mixing  chamber  11,  the  vir- 
tual length  of  the  screw-threaded  pump  plunger  9  being  changed  by 
means  of  the  pinion  37  and  the  hand-operated  toothed  segment  38. 
From  the  mixer  1 1  the  air  and  fuel  charge  goes  to  the  motor  cylinder 
through  the  valve  31,  fixed  in  the  cylinder  head  30,  this  admission 
valve  being  operated  by  the  piston  suction  against  the  influence  of  the 


Fig.  12 


spring  34,  and  the  lift  of  the  valve  31  being  limited  by  the  long  pinion 
37,  threaded  on  the  stem  32  of  the  valve  31,  pinion  37  being  operated 
by  the  hand-actuated  toothed  segment  38  so  as  to  advance  or  retreat 
on  the  valve  stem  32  and  thus  regulate  the  lift  of  the  charge  admis- 
sion valve  31,  and  so  vary  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  charge  drawn 
from  the  mixing  chamber  1 1  by  the  piston  suction.  Connection  is 
made  between  segments  17  and  37  so  that  their  individual  actions  are 
made  adjustably  interdependent. 

By  these  means  Hatcher  first  measures  an  adjustably  fixed  bulk  of 
liquid  fuel  into  the  mixing  chamber,  and  next  draws  an  adjustably 
fixed  quantity  of  this  mixture  into  the  cylinder  during  the  charging 
stroke.      This  mechanism    necessitates    an    unknown   residue    in    the 
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mixing  chamber,  and  hence  is  not  ideal.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
available  for  excellent  average  results,  the  result  of  fuel  diminution  or 
augmentation  being  merely  spread  over  several  strokes  of  the  motor, 
instead  of  being  clean  cut  for  each  individual  motor  charge. 
The  first  three  claims  of  this  patent  are  as  follows  : 
1.  In  a  hydrocarbon  engine  for  motor  vehicles,  the  combination 
with  a  cylinder  and  mixing  chamber,  of  a  pump  discharging  into  the 
mixing  chamber  and  having  a  measuring  chamber  for  the  fluid,  a  valve 

for  controlling  the  admission 
of  mixture  to  the  cylinder, 
a  stop  for  limiting  the  move- 
ment of  the  valve,  and 
means,  controllable  at  will, 
for  simultaneously  varying 
the  capacity  of  the  pump 
measuring  chamber  and  the 
position  of  said  stop  relative 
to  its  valve  to  vary  the  speed 
and  power  of  the  engine. 

2.  In  a  hydrocarbon  en- 
gine for  motor  vehicles,  the 
combination  with  a  cylinder 
and  mixing  chamber,  of  a 
pump  discharging  into  the 
mixing  chamber,  a  valve 
controlling  the  admission  of 
mixture  to  the  cylinder,  a 
stop  mounted  on  and  mov- 
able longitudinally  of  the 
stem  of  said  valve  to  regu- 
late the  extent  of  movement  thereof,  and  means,  controllable  at  will, 
for  simultaneously  varying  the  volume  of  the  charge  of  fluid  delivered 
by  the  pump  to  the  mixing  chamber  and  moving  said  stop  longi- 
tudinally of  the  valve  stem,  whereby  the  amount  of  fluid  admitted 
to  the  mixing  chamber  is  properly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
mixture  admitted  to  the  cylinder. 

3.  In  a  hydrocarbon  engine  for  motor  vehicles,  the  combination 
with  a  cylinder  and  mixer,  of  a  pump  discharging  into  the  mixer  and 
having  a  longitudinally  extensible  piston,  a  valve  controlling  the  ad- 
mission of  mixture  to  the   cylinder,  a  stop    connected   with    the    valve 
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for  limiting  its  opening  movement,  and  means,  controllable  at  will,  for 
simultaneously  varying  the  length  of  the  pump  piston  and  adjusting 
said  stop   relatively  to  the  valve,  to  vary  the  speed  and  power  of  the 


Patent  667,909,  February  12,  1901.  to  Hatcher  and  Packard 
jointly,  covers  their  flexible  motor  wagon  frame,  which  is  so  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  5  as  to  need  no  description.  This  patent  carries  five 
claims,  of  which  the  first  is  as  follows  : 

1.  In  a  motor  vehicle  frame,  the  combination  of  the  front  and 
rear  axles,  two  reach  bars  extending  from  the  front  axle  to  the  rear 
axle  and  connected  to  both  axles  by  universal  joints,  and  two  diagonal 

braces  each  connected  rigid- 
ly to  an  intermediate  por- 
tion of  a  reach-bar  at  one 
end  and  connected  by  a  uni- 
s  versal  joint  to  an  intermedi- 
ate portion  of  the  rear  axle 
at  its  other  end. 

By  this  construction  Hat- 
cher and  Packard  secure  a 
strong,  substantial  frame, 
which  is  a  necessity  for 
American  roads,  and  also 
that  perfect  flexibility  which 
is  an  imperative  requisite 
where  a  wagon  is  to  be  used 
on  uneven  road  surfaces. 

The  manner  in  which 
Hatcher  and  Packard  at- 
tacked the  carbureter  ogre, 
which  up  to  date  devours  all  both  great  and  small,  is  fully  shown 
in  Figs.  6,  7  and  8,  illustrating  the  specifications  of  U.  S.  Patent 
667,910,  February  12,  1901,  to  Hatcher  and  Packard  jointly.  The 
specification  says  : 

;v  The  operation  of  the  invention  above  described  is  as  follows  : 
The  gasoline  stands  at  the  level  of  the  line  x  just  at  the  base  of  the 
openings  15,  and  the  air  valve  normally  stands  in  its  closed  position, 
cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  air  inlet  pipe,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  At  stated  intervals  suction  is  created  in  the  pipe  32  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  draw  into  the  mixing  chamber 
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a  charge  of  gasoline,  which  is  sprayed  in  through  the  openings  15, 
and  to  simultaneously  raise  the  air  valve  and  permit  a  charge  of  air  to 
enter  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  flange  28,  the  air  and  oil  coming  into 
intimate  contact  and  being  carried  up  into  the  mixer  together.  When 
the  engine  is  taking  light  charges  of  the  mixture,  the  air  valve  is 
raised  but  slightly  and  the  openings  21  are  not  uncovered.  When, 
however,  the  draft  upon  the  mixture  is  stronger,  the  air  valve  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  uncover  more  or  less  of  the  openings  21,  so  that  air  may 
enter  through  said  openings,  as  well  as  through  the  central  opening  of 
flange  28.  The  air  valve  falls  back  to  its  seat  and  closes  all  of  the  air 
inlets  after  each  charge  of  mixture  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder.  We 
have  found  an  apparatus  constructed  as  above  to  regulate  automatic- 
ally the  charges  of  air  and  hydrocarbon  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  word  '  'satisfactory' ' 
is  well  qualified  in  the  last 
line  of  this  quotation  by 
the  word  "very. "  Experts 
well  know  that  every  carbu- 
reter must  be  manipulated 
by  a  wise  driver  to  make  it 
work  under  varying  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  a 
' '  very  ' '  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  are  also  well 
aware  that  I,  personally, 
expect  the  carbureter  in  all 
its  forms,  moods  and  tenses 
to  wholly  disappear  in  the  final  automobile  ;  indeed,  I  have  the  very 
strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the  day  is  close  at  hand  when  it  will 
be  well  known  that  the  carbureter  is  a  mistake  from  A  to  Ampersand. 
The  Hatcher- Packard  carbureter  embodies  five  claims  : 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  driving  elements  of  the  Packard 
wagon  is  covered  by  U.  S.  Patent  to  Hatcher  alone.  This  patent  has 
five  sheets  of  illustrations,  which  are  partly  reproduced  in  Figs.  9,  10. 
11  and  12,  which  are  so  clear  as  to  need  no  special  text  for  experts  in 
motor  wagon  construction.      The  specification  says  : 

''The  power  shaft  7  is  driven  by  a  suitable  motor  M,  preferably 
a  hydro-carbon  engine.  Upon  one  end  of  the  power  shaft  is  a  fly- 
wheel 8,  and  in  line  with  the  power  shaft  is  a  countershaft  9,  the  ends 
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of  said  shafts  being  close  together.  Referring  to  Figs.  10,  14  and  15, 
10  indicates  a  frame  or  spider,  which  is  fast  upon  countershaft  9.  The 
shaft  and  frame  are  supported,  as  shown,  by  the  bearing  11.  The 
spider  10  has  a  series  of  lugs  12,  which  are  integral  with  and  in  the 
same  circle  with  lugs  13  upon  the  fly-wheel  8.  Through  the  lugs  12 
and  13  passes  a  circular  rod  14,  surrounded  by  spiral  springs  15, 
which  springs  keep  the  lugs  12  centrally  located  between  lugs  13.  The 
arrangement  of  lugs  and  springs  forms  a  yielding  connection  between 


Packard  Carriage  with  cushion  flap  turned  up,  showing  compression  relier 
rocker,  carbureter,  fuel  regulation,  electric  switch  push  buttons,  vertical 
rock  shaft,  hand  lever  regulating  searchlight,  vertical  gear  controlling 
lever  and  emergency  brake  treadle 


the  motor  and  the  driving  wheels,  which  prevents  strains  in  the  ma- 
chinery due  to  suddenly  starting  the  motor  or  applying  the  brakes 
and  also  due  to  inequalities  in  the  roadway.  To  prevent  undue  strain 
upon  the  springs  15,  the  fly-wheel  is  also  provided  with  intermediate 
fixed  lugs  16,  against  which  the  lugs  12  abut  when  there  is  an  extreme 
strain  upon  the  motor. 

Turning   freely  on   the    countershaft  9  is  a  part  17,  which  is  pro- 
vided  with  a  power   transmitting  gear   18,  two  internal  gears  19  and 
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Fig  i 


20,  and  a  braking  surface  21,  all  of  which  parts  are  either  integral  or 
securely  fastened  together.  The  driving  gear  18  intermeshes  with  a 
gear    22,    from    which    power    is    transmitted    to    the    driving  wheels 

through  devices  which 
will  be  hereinafter  de- 
scribed. 

A  slow  backward  move- 
ment is  imparted  to  the 
driving  gear  by  means  of 
a  gear  23,  Figs.  10  and 
1 1 ,  which  is  keyed  upon 
the  shaft  and  intermediate 
gears  24,  which  mesh  with 
the  gears  23  and  20.  The 
gears  24  are  carried  upon 
the  studs  25  upon  disk 
26,  which  is  free  to  re- 
volve upon  the  shaft  9. 
Surrounding  the  disk  26 
are  brake  shoes  27,  which 
may  be  applied  to  stop 
the  rotation  of  said  disk, 
as  will  be  hereinafter  de- 
scribed. When  the  disk 
26  is  stopped,  power  is 
positively  transmitted 
from  the  gear  23  through 
the  gears  24  and  20  to  the 
gears  18  and  22,  giving 
the  vehicle  a  backward 
movement. 

Integral  with  the  disk 
26  is  a  flange  28.  within 
which  are  shoes  20  of  an 
expanding  clutch,  Fig. 
13.  As  shown,  the  clutch 
shoes  29  arc  expanded  by 
means  of  screws  30,  arms 
31,  links  32,  sliding  collar 
7,  \.  and  means  for  mo\  ins 
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the  collar,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereinafter.  When  the  clutch 
shoes  29  are  rendered  operative,  the  disk  26  and  its  pinions  are  car- 
ried around  positively  with  the  shaft  9  and  the  pinions  24  lock  the 
gear  23  to  the  internal  gear  20.  The  driving  gear  18  is  thus  rotated 
with  the  speed  of  the  driving  shaft  7  and  the  countershaft  9,  giving 
the  vehicle  a  high  speed  forward. 

A  low  speed  forward  is  given  to  the  vehicle  by  means  of  a  gear 
34,  fixed  on  the  shaft  9,  and  two  pairs  of  intermediate  gears  35,  Figs. 
10  and  12,  mounted  on  studs  36,  which  are  carried  by  a  disk  37,  loose 
upon  the  shaft  9.  The  disk  37  may  be  held  stationary  by  brake  shoes 
38  and  when  so  held  the  integral  gear  19  and  the  driving  gear  18  will 
be  slowly  rotated  forward,  thus  cutting  down  the  speed  and  increasing 
pull  upon  the  driving  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  climbing  hills  and 
overcoming  other  resistances. 

This  patent  carries  twelve  specific  claims,  which  need  no  quota- 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  the  heavy  coiled  springs  between  the  motor 
shafts  and  the  transmission  elements  is  an  excellent  feature.  Such 
springs  have  long  been  used  in  heavy  machinery  drives  between  the 
motor  shaft  and  the  first  driven  element,  and  have  always  been  found 
highly  conducive  to  smooth  running  and  long  life  of  the  parts.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  present  is  the  first  example  of  such  use  of  interposed 
springs  in  a  motor  wagon. 


Touring  in  California 

By    CHARLES     FULLER    GATES 

AUTOMOBILE  touring  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  that  of  tooling  about  the  East.  There  are, 
of  course,  bad  roads  east  of  the  Rockies  but  none  of  the 
giddy  mountain  grades,  unbridged  rivers  and  wide  sand  "washes" 
that  make  touring  with  wagon,  cycle  or  automobile  a  nightmare  for 
hours  out  here,  "where  it  is  always  afternoon."  California  roads 
have  a  way  of  losing  themselves  in  great  barley  fields  or  coining  out 
on  the  remains  of  a  boom  town  and  going  no  farther.  Another  un- 
novel  occurrence  is  often  met  with  along  the  Coast.  A  good  road 
gradually  deteriorates  till  it  finally  comes  out  on  the  beach  and  if  it  is 
high  tide  ends  right  there.  To  make  this  form  of  joke  all  the  more 
comprehensive  it  may  be  said  that  some  roads  will  drop  from  the  top 
of  the  ocean  bluffs  with  a  40  per  cent,  grade  over  a  deep  sand  surface 
and  then  plunge  into  the  soft  beach  sand  nearly  axle  deep.  Away  off 
yonder  there  may  be  another  of  those  nice  little  grades  to  gain  a  bluff 
again.      Then  one  works  all  the  afternoon  to  cover  a  half  mile. 

Still  there  are  here  and  there  bits  of  awfully  good  road.  So  much 
so  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  thus.  The  writer  lately  returned  from  a 
six-day  tour  in  company  with  E.  B.  Waterman,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a 
9  H.  P.  Winton  carriage  that  gave  more  pioneer  auto  touring 
experience  than  half  a  dozen  trips  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  would  do. 
As  he  was  a  pioneer  in  cycle  touring  and  has  traveled  the  roads  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  when  they  were  much  worse  than  they  are  now, 
he.  speaks  from  experience.  Here  in  this  great  State  of  California  we 
have  a  number  of  veritable  deserts,  rivers  that  are  bottom  side  up, 
mountains  galore  and  a  greater  variety  of  roads  and  trails  than  can 
probably  be  found  in  an  equal  territory  anywhere  on  earth. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  metropolis  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  this  southland  may  in  time  be  set  apart  as  a  State  by  itself.  San 
Francisco  is  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  where  touring  means  crossing  the 
bay,  5  miles  wide,  and  going  10  miles  inland  to  begin  real  road  riding 
or  going  down  the  peninsula,  slowly  feeling  your  way  through  freight 
yards  and  the  workshop  districts  of  the  city  for  miles  until  the  open 
country  is   reached  below  the  glue   factory  on   the   narrow  bay  \\\n\. 
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When  San  Jose  is  reached  at  the  south  end  of  the  great  San  Francisco 
Bay  good  roads  are  found,  and  in  the  heart  of  California  the  same  con- 
ditions exist,  but,  with  an  automobile  that  will  do  touring  work,  dis- 
tance is  soon  annihilated  and  mountains  are  reached.  North  of  San 
Francisco  mountains  shut  in  a  third  of  the  State,  which  is  still  heavily 
timbered  and  very  thinly  settled,  outside  of  the  mining  country,  which 
of  course  is  quite  mountainous.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  touring  in 
California  means  Southern  California  as  a  rule.  This  climate  renders 
road  riding  almost  equally  desirable  all  the  year.      The  exception  is  in 


Charles  Fuller  Gates  (in  Carriage)  and  E.  B.  Waterman  Alter  a  Six-Day  Tour 
on  a  9  H.  P.  Win  ton 

harvest  time,  August  to  October,  when  heavy  hauling  nearly  destroys 
the  roads.  The  rains  cease  generally  long  before  May  and  do  not 
recur  until  October.  As  the  roads  become  drier  and  drier  travel  be- 
comes heavier  and  that  means  parallel  ruts  sometimes  200  yards  wide 
where  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  public  road  are  used  by  the  four 
to  ten-horse  grain  teams.  The  hair  of  the  cycler  or  chauffeur  turns 
grey  from  prospecting  ahead  unless  he  is  already  blinded  by  the 
finely  ground  yellow  or  red  dust. 

It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  California   horses   will  accept  the 
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automobile  with  equanimity.  In  all  the  trips  of  the  writer,  with  all 
forms  of  horseless  carriages,  from  runabouts  to  big  livery  carriages, 
whether  gasoline,  steam  or  electric,  the  result  was  the  same  as  soon 
as  the  city  limits  were  left.  Horses  that  paid  no  attention  to  bicycles 
would  execute  all  sorts  of  foolish  maneuvers  at  sight  of  the  ' '  mobes. 
Frequently  it  becomes  necessary  to  unhitch  them  in  order  to  get 
by,  and  even  the  big  hauling  teams  buck  and  tangle  up  and  refuse  to 
pass  the  automobiles.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sure  sign  of  trouble  to  see 
any  sort  of  horseflesh  loom  up  on  the  horizon. 

In  one  of  the  snapshot  photographs  sent  with  this  article  is  seen 
a  four-mule  team  trying  to  tie  up  in  a  knot.  The  engine  was  shut 
down  and  the  carriage  run  to  the  edge  of  the  road.      It  was  too  rough 

to  run  the  ma- 
chine off  into 
the  field  as  the 
locality  was  on 
a  steep  grade  in 
Temescal  Can- 
yon, so  the  only 
recourse  left 
was  to  spend  a 
half  hour  help- 
ing the  mule 
"skinner"  per- 
suade the  team 
by.  Fortunate- 
ly Mr.  Water- 
man thorough- 
ly understood  mules  and  horses,  so  these  horseflesh  incidents  of  our 
last  long  trip  were  not  fatal  on  either  side,  although  there  were  some 
narrow  escapes. 

Relative  to  mountain  grades — the  five-hundred  mile  run  from 
Los  Angeles  up  to  San  Francisco  means  sometimes  climbing  as  many 
as  a  dozen  long  grades  in  a  day.  Going  south  along  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  we  climbed  five  in  one 
day,  snailing  along  all  the  forenoon  up  toward  the  sky  on  the  hill- 
climbing  gear  until  we  reached  the  summit,  on  the  very  backbone  of 
a  range  ;  we  then  coasted  as  fast  as  we  dared  to  and  in  a  halt  hour 
attacked  another  long  grade,  at  the  end  of  which  we  were  confronted 
by  yet  another.     The  last   time  I  was  over   these  San   Diego   County 


Trying  to  Pass  a  Team — the  Usual  Occurrence 
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grades  they  were  hidden  by  the  clouds  and  I  experienced  the  novelty 
of  wheeling  for  hours  among  the  clouds,  selecting  the  early  morning 
hours  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  avoid  teams.  Fortunately  we 
chose  Sunday,  and  so  got  over  the  worst  grades  without  meeting  a 
team.  This  will  be  better  understood  when  one  realizes  that  for  miles 
and  miles  the  grade  is  only  wide  enough  for  one  team  and  this  narrow 
roadbed  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  dodging  into  the  hol- 
lows and  shooting  ' '  around  the  horn  "  in  a  way  that  fairly  makes  one 
dizzy  if  he  looks  either  ahead  or  behind.  Hundreds  of  feet  below 
defiles  the  narrow  gorge  which  is  a  canyon  in  summer  and  the  narrow 
bed  of  a  terrific  torrent  in  winter.  Above  is  the  rugged  mountain 
covered  with  scrub  timber,  and  the  road  or  trail  leading  steadily  and 
steeply  up  or 
down,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  automobile 
touring  out  here 
in  the  land  of 
sundown  one 
thing  is  neces- 
sary above 
everything  else, 
which  is  to  have 
a  machine  able 
to  climb  40  per 
cent.  grades. 
If  your  carriage 
will  not  do  that 
you   must    stay 

in  the  towns.  Of  those  automobiles  that  have  gone  into  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley  only  two  have  come  out  with  their  own  power,  One 
was  a  little  DeDion  and  the  other  a  big  steam  carriage  made  on  the 
original  Stanley  plan.  There  are  wide  valleys  that  form  the  beds  of 
rivers  part  of  the  year  when  the  waters  pour  out  of  the  mountains 
from  cloudbursts  and  sudden  winter  storms.  These  are  known  as 
"washes"  and  are  really  small  deserts,  some  10  miles  wide.  To  cross 
these  means  plowing  through  sand,  with  wheels  cutting  a  foot  deep, 
unless  a  road  surface  of  gravel  or  rotten  rock  has  been  built  over 
them.  With  an  ordinary  electric  carriage,  especially  with  solid  tires, 
one  could  never  cross   one  of  these  "washes."      With   small    power, 
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steam  or  gasoline,  and  even  with  big  pneumatic  tires  a  ' '  mobe ' ' 
could  not  cross  one  of  these  wide  ' '  washes  ' '  unless  pushed  on  both 
sides  by  the  passengers,  so  it  is  evident  that  powerful  engines  are 
needed  for  touring  here  in  California  and  also  that  the  larger  the  diam- 
eter of  the  tires  the  better. 

The  straw  roads  present  another  obstacle,  especially  for  steam 
carriages.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  badly  cut  up  roads  are  cov- 
ered with  straw,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  nearly  3  feet.  This  straw 
packs  down,  but  when  newly  laid,  a  steam  carriage  will  get  the  straw 
tangled  up  in  the  chain  if  uncovered,  and  the  gasoline  flame  is  liable 
to  set  it  on  fire.  While  it  is  a  crime  to  set  a  road  on  fire  in  most  of 
the  counties  of  this  State,  the  immediate  loss  of  a  steam   automobile 


Distant  View  of  a  California   Mission 

would  result  more  seriously  to  the  unlucky  chauffeur,  if  the  deep 
straw  reached  the  fire  under  the  boiler. 

Some  of  the  rare  sights  in  automobile  touring  in  California  are 
the  old  Catholic  Mission  ruins.  These  are  about  40  miles  apart  and 
are  scattered  throughout  nearly  the  length  of  the  State.  On  a  trip 
from  the  metropolis  of  the  North  to  the  metropolis  of  the  South  one 
can  visit  a  dozen  of  them  easily,  or  even  more  if  short  side  trips  arc 
taken.  Once  there  were  small  cities  about  each  of  these  queer  old 
churches  and  many  of  these  ruins  have  been  partly  restored.  Most  of 
them  cover  over  50  acres.  The  best  preserved  missions  are  in  South- 
ern California,  where  the  Landmarks  Club  has  looked  after  them. 

Flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  must  be  encountered  on  Cal- 
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ifornia  roads  as  well  as  frisky  horses  and  mules.  Near  Pala  Mission, 
on  the  way  to  San  Di6go,  while  we  were  steering  through  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  herds  we  saw  a  fight  between  two  huge  ugly  bulls,  one  of 
which  carried  a  barbed  fence  with  him  in  his  charge  and  soon  whipped 
the  other  one — so  soon,  in  fact,  that  a  snap  shot  could  not  be  taken  of 
the  thick  of  the  fight. 

On  the  Coast  route  up  from  San  Diego  all  one  day  was  used  in 
crossing  a  big  ranch,  and  we  passed  but  two  houses  during  that  time. 
This  ranch,  which  is  a  Spanish  grant,  is  about  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  midway  across  it  we  broke  a  front  spring.  The  nearest 
village  was  fully  30  miles  away  with  some  wretched  roads  intervening. 
The  day  before  we  had  broken  the  lower  leaf  of  this  same  spring,  so 
when  we  pitched  into  a  big  hole  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  little  can- 


Back  Country  of  California  :  Wild  Bulls  Fighting  at  Ranch  Line  Fence 

yons  we  were  obliged  to  cross,  the  balance  of  the  spring  gave  away. 
These  canyons  were  about  50  feet  deep  with  steep  grades  descending 
into  them  from  the  level  of  the  table  land  through  which  they  were  cut, 
leading  from  the  hills  to  the  ocean  near  by.  As  the  grade  was  fre- 
quently over  35  per  cent,  it  was  necessary  to  fly  them.  Old  bicycle 
riders  will  understand  what  this  means  from  experience. 

Naturally,  with  a  broken  spring  on  a  1,600  pound  automobile  in 
the  middle  of  the  Los  Flores  Rancho,  we  were  somewhat  blue.  But 
pounding  on  a  few  miles  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  ranch  house  with 
its  necessary  blacksmith  shop.  By  luck  an  old  spring  was  found  that 
could  be  made  to  work  if  a  buffer  was  used.  An  odd  piece  of  large 
sized  hose  was  found,  chopped  up  and  wired  in  place  after  two  hours' 
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work  fitting  the  spring.  The  blacksmith  was  off  to  the  other  side  of 
the  ranch  but  we  were  glad  to  try  our  own  hands  at  the  job,  mean- 
while bribing  the  Chinese  cook  to  get  us  a  lunch.  All  the  crew  were 
away,  part  of  whom  we  overtook  that  afternoon  working  a  38-horse 
combined  harvester  and  thresher. 

Khaki  suits  are  the  best  chauffeur  clothing  to  wear  out  here  and 
in  warm  weather  would  be  very  satisfactory  back  East,  I  should  think. 
Here,  where  there  is  so  much  dust  and  the  necessity  of  doing  your 
own  repairing  on  the  road,  khaki  seems  the  best  of  materials. 


One  of  California's  Landmarks 


Our  biggest  mileage  on  this  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego 
and  return  was  85  miles  a  day  on  two  different  days.  The  last 
day  we  made  60  miles  in  4^  hours.  On  a  previous  trip,  made  over 
better  roads,  we  covered  160  miles  in  10  hours  and  12  minutes  run- 
ning time. 


Valuable  Non-Slipping  Tire  Tests 

THE  New  York  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Company,  ever 
willing  to  conduct  experiments  in  the  interests  of  economiz- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  its  many  cabs  and  giving  the  best 
possible  service,  made  some  interesting  tire  tests  on  September  12,  on 
the  asphalted  hill  on  Thirty-second  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Avenues.  These  trials  concerned  the  slipping  and  skidding  of  tires, 
those  furnished  by  the  Metallic  Tire  Company,  210  Centre  Street, 
New  York,  being  experimented  with.  The  tires  of  this  company  are 
filled  with  iron  rivets  with  the  shanks  pointing  toward  the  outside  of 
the  tire.  These  rivets  are  so  close  together  that  the  heads,  which  in 
these  heavy  cab  tires  are  about  ts  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  form  almost 
a  compact  mass  of  metal  on  the  inside  of  the  rubber,  thereby  making 
the  tire,  as  has  been  estimated,  90  per  cent,  puncture  proof.  The 
shanks  of  these  rivets  are  a  scant  yi  inch  in  diameter. 

The  principle  of  the  tire  is  that  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  presses 
the  rivet  shanks  against  the  asphalt  so  hard  on  account  of  the  soft  rub- 
ber giving  way,  that  the  ends  grip  the  surface  with  a  tenacity  that  ab- 
solutely prevents  slipping  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  water  and  grease  happen  to  be  on  the  pavement.  The 
metallic  tires  tested,  had  traveled  on  city  streets  1,874.5  miles,  by 
record,  and  the  rivet  shanks  which  originally  were  about  tV  inches 
long,  had  been  worn  down  to  about  tg  in  length  ;  but  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle,  5,400  pounds,  continually  causes  them  to  touch  the  pave- 
ment with  varying  degrees  of  pressure,  it  all  depending  upon  the 
smoothness  of  travel  and  weight  in  the  vehicle. 

The  tests  were  for  the  purpose  of  getting  results  of  non -slipping, 
while  traveling  on  a  slippery  surface  up  a  grade,  and  also  at  braking 
down  a  grade.  First  the  vehicle  with  metallic  tires  was  started  at 
Tenth  Avenue  and  run  up  hill,  making  23  stops  and  starts.  The 
cyclometer  showed  65  revolutions  of  the  driving  wheels  when  the 
cross-walk  at  Ninth  Avenue  was  reached. 

Then  a  watering  cart  was  sent  over  the  surface,  sprinkling  enough 
to  make  the  pavement  slippery,  and  the  -vehicle  started  again  from 
Tenth  Avenue,  making  the  same  number-  of  stops  and  starts,  and  the 
cyclometer  showed    65    revolutions    of    the    driving    wheels,     which 
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showed  that  no  slipping-  or  whirling  of  the  wheels    had  taken  place, 
even  though  the  surface  was  very  different  in  the  two  tests. 

The  following  day  the  same  vehicle  with  ordinary  smooth  tires 
was  put  through  a  similar  test.  With  the  street  dry,  when  there 
should  be  no  slipping,  67  revolutions  of  the  driving  wheel  were 
necessary  to  take  it  to  Ninth  Avenue,  making  during  the  interim  23 
stops  and  starts.  The  street  was  then  wet  with  the  watering  cart  and 
the  cyclometer  showed  74  revolutions  to  do  the  distance,  with  the 
same  amount  of  stopping  and  starting. 

The  test  showed  that  the  smooth  tires  on  the  dry  surface  when 
there  should  in  theory  be  no  slipping,  wasted  2  revolutions  during 
the  total  running,  including  the  stopping  and  starting  23  times  ;  but 

on  the  wet  surface  9  revolutions 
were  wasted,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  metallic  tires  are  consider- 
ably more  economical  in  using 
power  when  the  surface  is  wet  or 
greasy. 

Interesting  as  these  tests  were 
they  were  reinforced  very  mate- 
rially by  braking  tests  where  the 
contrast  between  the  :  wo  tires  was 
brought  out  stronger  than  ever. 
The  vehicle  with  smooth  tires  was 
sent  down  the  grade  at  10  miles  per 
hour  when  the  surface  had  been 
made  extra  slippery  by  sending 
the  watering  cart  over  it  again,  the 
previous  sprinkling  having  dried  somewhat.  The  surface  was  so  slip- 
pery that  when  brakes  were  jammed  at  that  speed  these  smooth  tires 
immediately  commenced  slipping  on  the  asphalt,  the  brakes  binding 
the  wheels  absolutely.  Then  the  interesting  part  occurred.  The  ve- 
hicle hardly  diminished  speed  but  commenced  to  slide,  the  rear  end 
gradually  veering  around  until  after  going  sideways,  veering  around 
all  the  time,  the  heavy  machine  slid  backwards  skidding  off  to  one 
side  where  it  ended  up  against  the  curb  69  feet  away  from  the  point 
when  brakes  had  been  put  on.  The  distance  could  be  easily  measured 
because  the  marks  made  by  the  sliding  were  so  conspicuous.  The  69 
feet  of  sliding  does  not  represent  the  total  amount  of  momentum  for 
the  curb  arrested  the  progress  when  their  was  some  impetus  left  in 
the  vehicle. 
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The  braking  test  with  the  metallic  tire  opened  the  eyes  of  the  offi- 
cials making  the  trial.  On  the  same  slippery  surface  the  same  vehicle 
was  sent  down  the  grade  at  10  miles  per  hour  and  brakes  were  jammed. 
The  wheels  immediately  stopped  revolving  at  the  speed  at  which  they 
had  been  going,  but  the  brakes  did  not  hold  them  absolutely,  the  riv- 
ets also  holding  almost  as  hard  as  the  brakes,  the  wheels  going  around 
very  slowly,  making  about  a  half  a  revolution  when  the  vehicle  was 
traveling  enough  distance  to  cover  one  and  a  half  revolutions.  As  the 
brakes  took  a  firmer  hold  after  the  vehicle  had  gone  20  feet  the  wheels 
then  slid  and  the  big  vehicle  stopped  rather  abruptly  after  traveling 
10  feet  more,  making  in  all  30  feet  from  the  time  the  brakes  were  put 
on  to  a  standstill.  The  marks  of  the  metallic  tire  sliding  could  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  asphalt,  the  rivets  tearing  fine  ridges  in  the  surface. 
These  marks  were  8  feet  long  on  the  right  side  and  10  feet   6    inches 


long  on  the  left  side,  showing  that  the  left  wheel  commenced  to  slide 
19  feet  6  inches  after  brakes  were   applied  and  the  right  wheel  22  feet. 

The  total  distance  of  30  feet  which  the  vehicle  traveled  was  mar- 
velously  small  when  compared  with  what  would  have  been  somewhat 
over  69  feet  for  the  smooth  tires  if  the  curb  had  not  stopped  them  ; 
but  this  small  distance  is  not  the  only  feature  of  this  braking  test. 
When  with  the  smooth  tires  all  control  of  the  vehicle  was  lost,  the 
driver  being  absolutely  helpless  up  on  his  box  when  it  was  veering 
around  and  skidding  sideways  toward  the  curb,  the  metallic  tires  held 
the  vehicle  absolutely  rigid  almost  as  though  it  were  sliding  on  rails 
with  flanged  wheels,  for  in  the  whole  30  feet  the  carriage  went  just  as 
straight  as  possible,  it  stopping  parallel  with  the  curbs  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  or  in  the  very  course  which  it  had  been  run. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  metallic  tires  had  traveled 
nearly  2,000  miles  on  city  streets  and  were  then  able  to  show  such  re- 
sults in  these  tests,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rivets  do  not  lose 
their  efficiency  by  much  use  or  prolonged  age  in  the  rubber.    In  some 
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previous  tests  made  with  metallic  tires  when  the  company  was  not  able 
to  turn  out  as  good  an  article  as  at  present  the  claim  was  made  that 
the  rivets  taking  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  asphalt  tore  themselves  loose 
from  the  rubber,  but  the  small  metal  particles  in  the  tires  tested  re- 
cently did  not  seem  at  all  to  be  disturbed  from  their  original  places  in 
the  rubber  rim. 


The  Automobile  Show 

THE  second  annual  automobile  show  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  will  be  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  during 
the  week  of  November  2  to  9.  All  of  the  space  in  the  garden 
will  be  utilized  for  exhibits.  The  show  promises  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
winter  season,  and  that  the  representative  makers  will  be  there  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  list  of  exhibitors  :  Mobile  Company  of  America, 
Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  Baker 
Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Peerless  Manufacturing  Company,  Locomo- 
bile Company  of  America,  Autocar  Company,  Automobile  Company 
of  America,  Overman  Automobile  Company,  Haynes-Apperson  Com- 
pany, American  Bicycle  Company,  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Com- 
pany, the  George  N.  Pierce  Company,  Pan-American  Motor  Company. 
United  States  Long  Distance  Automobile  Company,  Knox  Automo- 
bile Company,  Geneva  Automobile  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Automotor  Company,  Desberon  Motor  Car  Company,  Holland  Auto- 
mobile Company,  Century  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Ward-Leonard 
Electric  Company,  Ohio  Automobile  Company,  D.  B.  Smith  &  Co., 
Duryea  Power  Company,  Steamobile  Company  of  America,  Eoster 
Automobile  Manufacturing  Company,  Lane  Motor  Vehicle  Company. 
Loomis  Automobile  Company,  Remington  Automobile  and  Motor 
Company,  Diamond  Rubber  Company,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany, Charles  E.  Miller,  Janney,  Steinmetz  Company,  Dow  Portable 
Electric  Assistant  Company,  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Com- 
pany, Gleason-Peters  Air  Pump  Company,  Midgley  Manufacturing 
Company,  R.  E.  Dietz  Co..  American  Ball-Hearing  Company,  John 
Simmons  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Buffalo  Gasoline 
Motor  Company,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company,  Vehicle  Equipment 
Company,  Hydra  Double  Battery  Company,   International  Automobile 
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and  Vehicle  Tire  Company,  Rose  Manufacturing  Company,  Munger 
Vehicle  Tire  Company,  Gray  &  Davis,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Veeder 
Manufacturing  Company,  Automobile  Supply  Company,  American 
Roller-Bearing  Company,  Grant-Farris  Co.,  Baldwin  Cycle  Chain 
Company,  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  Porter  Battery  Com- 
pany, Metallic  Rubber  Tire  Company,  Badger  Brass  Manufacturing 
Company,  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Company,  Robinson  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Company,  Searchmont  Motor  Company,  Crest  Manufacturing 
Company,  Upton  Machine  Company. 


The  Next  French  Automobile  Show 

THE  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 
have  selected  December  10  to  25  as  the  date  of  its  fourth  an- 
nual exhibition,  which  will  again  be  held  in  the  Grand  Palais 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  show  will  be  divided  into  thirteen  classes, 
comprising  autocars  and  motor  cycles  of  all  kinds,  with  a  special  cat- 
egory for  heavy  vehicles,  bicycles,  material  and  tools  for  the  autocar 
and  cycle  industries,  tires,  fittings,  motors,  navigation,  ballooning, 
sports,  carriage  bodies  for  autocars,  costumes,  etc. ,  for  automobile  and 
cycle  wear,  inventions  concerning  the  autocar,  bicycle  and  sports  gen- 
erally, and  books,  photographs  and  publications.  Manufacturers  will 
have  preference  as  to  space,  and  will  exhibit  in  the  body  of  the  hall, 
while  agents  will  occupy  the  area  under  the  galleries.  Entries  must 
be  sent  into  the  Commissariat  General  de  1' Exposition,  6  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  must  contain  an  exact  description  of  the  objects  to  be 
exhibited,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  space  required.  The  space  is  to 
drawn  for  by  lots.  The  rules  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the 
previous  shows. 
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Trial: 


(  Continued) 
By  ALEXANDER    F.   SINCLAIR 

FROM  a  previous  article  on  these  trials,  published  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Automobile  Magazine,  it  was  shown  that  the 
Class  A  No.  i  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  voiturette 
ran  very  steadily  throughout  the  trials,  dropping  only  three  marks 
during  the  five  days,  and  although  it  failed  to  ascend  Whistlefield 
with  the  passengers  on  board,  its  hill  climbing  capabilities  on  the  obli- 
gatory days  secured  for  it  high  marks.  On  the  last  day  of  the  relia- 
bility trials    its  steering    axle  was   unfortunately  broken  by  the  wheel 
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Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  5  H.  P.  Voiturette  (No.  1) 

striking  the  curb,  but  as  the  accident  occurred  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  run,  its  record  was  not  affected.  The  car,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  is  one  of  the  company's  standard  type,  fitted  with  a  ton- 
neau  body. 

The  engine  is  a  single-cylinder  5  horse-power  DeDion  water- 
jacketed  motor  of  100  m/m  bore  and  110  wym  stroke,  placed  over  the 
front  axle.      The  carbureter  is  of  float-feed  design,  and  the  ignition   is 
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electric.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  5 -gallon  tank  beneath  the  back 
part  of  the  body,  the  circulation  being  effected  by  a  centrifugal  pump, 
operated  by  friction  with  the  fly-wheel.  The  gearing  is  of  the  Pan- 
hard  type,  the  power  being  transmitted  to  the  carriage  by  a  cone  fric- 
tion clutch  working  a  change-speed  gear  (three  forward  and  reverse), 
thence  through  a  fixed  bevel  to  the  differential  cross-drive  shaft,  and 
thence  to  the  wheels  by  chain. 

Class  A  9 — Wolseley  5  horse-power  car.  The  record  of  this  car 
for  reliability  was  very  satisfactory,  9  points  only  being  dropped  out 
of  the  possible  1,500,  while  in  climbing  Fintry  and  Gleneagles  it  did 
fairly  well.  The  car  is  three-seated,  but  the  single  seat  behind  is 
detachable  and  during  the  trials  it  was  removed,  the  space  being  occu- 


5  H.  P.  Humber  (No.  21) 


pied  by  a  basket.  The  motive  power  is  a  single  cylinder  petrol  motor 
of  4^  inch  bore  and  5  inch  stroke,  giving  5^4  brake  horse-power  at  750 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  transmission  is  by  a  Renold's  Silent 
drawing  block  chain  to  the  change-speed  gear,  thence  by  roller  chains 
to  the  driving  wheels.  Three  speeds  forward — 6,  12^  and  21  miles 
an  hour — and  reverse  are  secured  by  means  of  sliding  sleeve  type  pin- 
ions which  are  enclosed  in  an  aluminium-alloy  gear  box  filled  with 
grease  for  lubricating  and  deadening  purposes.  This  car  had  only 
run  thirty-six  miles  prior  to  the  trials. 

Class  A  12 — The  4^  horse-power  Renault  entered  by  the  Road- 
way Autocar  Company,  Limited,   did  fairly  well  during  the  first  four 
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days,  losing  only  live  marks  in  that  time,  but  on  Friday  it  secured  no 
score,  and  thus  nullified  to  a  large  extent  its  previous  good  record.  In 
climbing  Fintry  it  made  a  somewhat  indifferent  showing  but  improved 
on  Thursday  on  Gleneagles,  falling  back  again  on  Friday  when  it 
showed  the  greatest  reluctance  to  surmount  Whistlefield.  This  car  is 
driven  by  a  single  cylinder  water-jacketed  DeDion  motor  of  4^ 
horse-power  carried  under  the  bonnet  in  front.  The  power  is  carried 
through  a  cone  clutch  to  the  change-speed  gear  from  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  shaft  to  the  differential  on  the  rear  axle. 

Class  A  16 — The  7  horse-power  New  Orleans  Car  performed 
better  than  the  figures  indicate.  A  carbureter  requiring  adjustment  on 
Thursday   morning   caused   a  late  start,  and  the  delay  of  24  minutes 


Speed  Trial  Between  Decauville  Voiturette  and  Century  Tricycle 
on  a  Wooden  Track  with  Well-Banked  Corners 

meant  the  deduction  of  that  number  of  marks,  a  handsome  record 
being  thus  tarnished.  In  hill-climbing,  however,  the  car  more  than 
made  amends,  securing  the  highest  aggregate  for  the  two  compulsorv 
hills,  although  on  Whistlefield  it  broke  no  records. 

The  body  of  the  car  which  seats  three,  one  beside  the  driver  and 
one  on  a  tiger's  perch  behind,  rests  on  a  tubular  frame,  all  the  joints  of 
which  are  pinned  and  brazed.  The  engine,  a  two-cylinder  7  horse- 
power New  Orleans  motor,  is  suspended  behind  the  front  axle,  ami 
is  hedged  on  either  side  by  Clarkson  radiators.  A  cone  clutch 
conveys  the  power  to  the  change-speed  gear,  which  provides  for  three 
speeds  forward — 8,  16  and  26  miles  an  hour — and  reverse.  From 
the  change-speed  gear,  the  power  is  transmitted   by  a  shaft  to  the  dif- 
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ferential  on  the  rear  axle.  The  ignition  is  electric  by  means  of  accu- 
mulator and  induction  coil,  the  firing  being  regulated  by  a  lever  on 
the  steering  handle.  The  carbureter  is  of  a  new  pattern  automatic 
type,  a  modification  of  the  float-feed  variety,  is  simple  in  construction, 
and  is  said  to  give  good  results.  The  cooling  is  by  means  of  the  radi- 
ators already  mentioned,  the  circulation  being  maintained  by  a  centri- 
fugal pump. 

Class  A  19  and  20 — These  cars,  both  No.  2  Locomobiles  identi- 
cal in  construction  in  every  respect,  entered  by  the  Locomobile  Com- 
pany of  America,  had  also  almost  identical  records  in  the  trials.  For 
easy,  pleasant  running  they  were  unsurpassed  and  their  noiseless  mo- 
tion was   a    pleasant   contrast    to  the  reaping-machine  like  rattle    of 


Opening  Procession,  Argyle  Voiturette  in  Front,  Two  Locomobiles  Next 

some  petrol  cars,  but  water  and  fuel  had  to  be  secured  on  the  road, 
and  each  minute's  delay  meant  the  deduction  of  a  mark.  It  must  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  155  marks  in  the  case  of  No. 
19  and  131  marks  by  No.  20  was  entirely  from  the  causes  stated,  there 
being  no  stop  whatever  throughout  the  trials  from  mechanical  or 
structural  defect.  The  mechanism  of  these  cars  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  this  magazine  and  need  not  be  detailed,  but  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  two  in  question  were  fitted  with  a  number  of  improvements,  among 
others  a  feed  water  heater  which  effects  considerable  saving  in  fuel  and 
water,  and  increases  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  engine  to  a  large 
extent.  As  will  be  seen,  their  hill-climbing  powers  were  considerably 
superior  to  those  of  any  petrol  vehicle  except  the  Milnes  16  horse- 
power. 
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Class  A  21 — The  5  horse-power  Humber  which  is  propelled  by  a 
DeDion  water-jacketed  motor,  fitted  with  Panhard  gearing,  had  but 
a  brief  experience  of  the  trials.  On  the  first  day  on  the  outward 
journey  at  Caldercruix,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Glasgow,  its  piston 
gave  out,  "  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  it  no  more." 

Class  A  24 — This  Clarkson  &  Capel  steam  car  had  a  somewhat 
unfortunate  experience  during  the  trials.  The  firm  were  unable  to 
finish  the  car  originally  intended  for  the  trials  in  time,  and  the  one 
used  was  a  Locomobile  fitted  with  the  specialties  for  which  the  firm  is 


DeDion-Bouton  \V2  H.  P.  Voiturette— Glass  Wind  Shield 
Was  Removed  During  Trials 


well  known.  In  the  first  place  the  burner  is  of  an  improved  type  and 
burns  common  paraffin,  then  the  escaping  steam  is  condensed  and  re- 
turned to  the  tank  by  means  of  a  pump  provided  for  the  purpose, 
while,  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  return  water  with  the 
cylinder  lubricating  oil,  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  the  extraction 
of  the  oil  is  employed  which  has  been  found  to  work  extremely  well. 
The  success  of  the  system  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  car  ran 
sixty  miles  during  the  trials  on  one  supply  of  water.  The  car  was 
damaged   on  the  railway  during  its   transportation   to    Glasgow,   and 
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some  time  was  lost  on  Monday  in  consequence.  On  Tuesday  trouble 
with  the  ball-bearings  of  the  back  axle  caused  some  delay,  and  Wed- 
nesday was  occupied  in  replacing  them.  On  Thursday  eighty  miles 
had  been  covered  with  only  one  stop  for  water,  when  the  driving  chain 
gave  way,  causing  a  delay  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  of 
course,  considerable  loss  of  marks.  On  Friday  the  distance  to 
Whistlefield,  about  thirty  miles,  was  covered  without  a  stoppage,  and 
in  the  exact  minimum  official  time.  In  ascending  the  hill,  which  was 
performed  by  each  car  in  a  go-as-you-please  style,  the  car  was  stopped 


Stirling  Parisian  Phaeton  (No.  37 


by  two  others  running  abreast,  and  in  backing  down  to  make  a  fresh 
start,  as  suggested  by  Mcjohnson,  the  secretary,  it  collided  with 
another  car,  getting  its  hind  wheels  buckled,  thus  ending  its  connec- 
tion with  the  trials.  Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  this  car,  and 
its  mutilated  record,  its  inclusion  in  the  trials  was  a  matter  of  interest 
as  it  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  steam  motor, 
both  in  its  water  and  fuel  requirements.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  motor  was  not  fitted  to  a  more  reliable  vehicle,  as  from  the  speci- 
mens it  gave  of  distance  running,  had   the   car  held   out  there  would 
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probably  have  been  close  competition  between  steam  and  petrol  for 
the  first  place  in  Class  A. 

Class  A  27 — The  Motor  Car  Company's  5  horse-power  Decauville 
made  a  rather  unfortunate  beginning,  only  twelve  miles  having  been 
traversed  on  the  first  day  when  its  carbureter  got  out  of  order,  and  it 
had  to  return.  On  the  subsequent  days  it  did  fairly  well,  and  on  the 
last  day  secured  the  maximum  number  of  marks.  Mr.  Moffat  Ford's 
misfortunes  in  the  line  of  punctures  with  this  car,  during  the  five  days, 
were  considerable,  six  of  them  occurring  in  one  day.  Automobil- 
ing  under  such  conditions  is  not  much  of  a  pleasure.  The  Decauville 
is  driven  by  a  two-cylinder  petrol  motor  having  a  3%  -inch  bore  and 
3 24-inch  stroke,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  frame,  the  power 
being  transmitted  from  the  fly-wheel  by  means  of  a  friction  clutch  to  a 


18  H.  P.  Daimler  Leading — Century  Tricycle  in  the  Field 

bevelled  pinion  on  the  driving  axle.  Three  speeds,  6,  12  and  20  miles 
an  hour,  are  secured  by  means  of  sliding  spur  wheels,  on  the  Panhard 
system.  The  ignition  is  electric  by  means  of  accumulators.  The  hill- 
climbing  capabilities  of  the  Decauville  are  above  the  average,  which 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  ascended  Whistlefield  at  a  speed  of 
over  12  miles  an  hour. 

Class  A  28 — The  Hozier  Engineering  Company's  Argyle  voitur- 
ette  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  cars  in  the  competition,  for  not 
only  did  it  secure  the  maximum  number  of  marks  each  day  for  relia- 
bility, but  it  took  high  marks  for  hill-climbing  on  both  compulsory 
days,  and  ascended  Whistlefield  with  a  full  complement  of  passengers, 
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four,  on  board.  It  is  true  that  the  ascent  was  performed  at  the  car's 
lowest  speed,  and  only  at  the  rate  of  4^  miles  an  hour,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  carried  all  the  passengers  it  is  built  for  and  in  a  series 
of  trials  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  perfectly  reliable 
machine,  the  fact  should  count  for  much. 

Class  A  29 — The  5  horse-power  Parr  car  was  one  of  several  wrhose 
connection  with  the  trials  was  brief.  After  experiencing  trouble  from 
leaking  water  joints  on  Monday  it  broke  down  entirely  on  Tuesday 
between  Renfrew  and  Bishopton,  and  did  not  afterwards  compete. 
The  car  has  the  usual  tonneau  body  seated  for  four,  resting  on  an  angle 
iron  frame, which  behind  the  front  axle  sustains  a  single-cylinder  petrol 
engine.  The  power  is  carried  to  the  change  gear  by  belt  and  from 
the  change-gear  shait  by  roller  chains,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  driving 
axle. 

Class  A  30 — The  DeDion-Bouton  voiturette,  one  of  the  com- 
pany's well  known  \T/2  horse-power  cars,  made  a  very  satisfactory 
record  during  the  trials,  losing  only  two  marks  during  the  five  days, 
and  securing  marks  well  above  the  average  for  hill- climbing.  The 
engine  is  of  the  well  known  DeDion-Bouton  type,  the  cylinder, 
water  jacket  and  combustion  chamber  being  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
carbureter  is  an  improved  pattern  of  the  float-feed  type,  while  the  ig- 
nition is  electric  by  means  of  a  dry  battery  and  induction  coil.  The 
power  passes  direct  to  the  road  wheels  by  means  of  a  cardan  axle 
having  four  universal  joints,  and  it  is  claimed  for  this  method  of  pro- 
pulsion that  the  4^  horse-power  car  is  equal  both  in  speed  and  hill- 
climbing  capabilities  to  other  geared  machines  of  6  or  7  horse-power. 
The  car's  performance  in  the  trials  would  appear  to  justify  to  some 
extent  the  claim  advanced.  There  are  only  two  speeds,  but  both  are 
available  for  reversing. 

Class  A  33 — "The  only  machine  of  this  make"  remarked  Mr. 
Heard  proudly  as  he  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  this  curious  looking 
vehicle.  The  frame  is  of  steel  tubes  and  is  exceedingly  rigid.  Both 
seats  are  attached  to  the  frame  by  means  of  C  springs  and  are  said  to 
be  extremely  comfortable.  The  motor  is  a  5  horse-power  water- 
cooled  Aster,  the  power  being  carried  from  the  crank  shaft  to  a 
free  wheel  clutch  by  means  of  a  Renolds  silent  chain,  thence  to 
the  rear  single  wheel  axle  by  two  gear  chains,  either  of  which  may  be 
used,  or  the  engine  may  run  free,  while  by  a  special  contrivance  the 
engine  may  be  disconnected  and  stopped  when  going  down  hill,  and 
the  machine  allowed  to  coast  down  like  a  free-wheel  bicycle.      As  in 
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other  cases  there  was  much  haste  to  get  this  machine  finished  in  time, 
and  it  appeared  at  the  trials  in  a  cover  similar  to  that  in  which  many 
ships  first  take  the  water,  that  is,  drab  paint.  It  is  not  very  surprising 
then  that  the  machine,  being  entirely  untried,  should  give  trouble  from 
the  start.  On  the  second  day  a  split  crank-shaft  bearing  was  the 
means  of  terminating  its  connection  with  the  trials.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  a  new  engine  was  fitted,  and  on  Friday  the  machine 
took  part  in  the  run  unofficially  and  did  very  well,  its  hill-climbing 
powers  being  exceedingly  good. 

Class  A  37 — The  4^  horse-power  Stirling  Parisian  Phaeton  had 
a  very  successful  run  until  Fiiday,  when  some  difficulty  with  the  gear- 
ing caused  a  considerable  deduction  of  marks  and  a  blemished  record. 


v 
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Arrol-Johnston  Dog-Cart  in  Front 

The  favorite  test  in  this  country  of  a  car's  powers  of  endurance  is  the 
"  End  to  End  "  journey,  as  the  trip  from  John  o'  Groats  in  Caithness 
to  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  is  sometimes  called.  In  traversing  the 
900  miles,  all  kinds  of  country  and  every  description  of  road  are  met 
with.  Such  was  the  test  to  which  Mr.  John  Stirling  subjected  the  car 
which  played  him  false  on  the  Friday  of  the  trials.  The  distance  was 
covered  in  59^  hours  of  actual  running,  and  with  only  two  trifling 
delays.  The  car  is  a  Parisian  Panhard  propelled  by  a  Daimler- Dion 
type,  single-cylinder  motor,  the  transmission  being  of  the  usual  Pan- 
hard  type.  Both  electric  and  tube  ignition  are  fitted.  The  cooling 
water  is  circulated  by  means  of  a  rotary  pump,  the  process  being 
assisted  by  a  radiator  in  front. 

Class  A  42  and  43 — These  cars,  identical  in  construction,  were  en- 
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tered  by  the  Star  Voiturette  Company,  of  Wolverhampton.  They 
were  also  nearly  equally  unfortunate,  as  they  had  to  be  withdrawn  after 
the  first  day  on  account  of  serious  tire  trouble,  although  No.  42  had 
also  considerable  difficulty  with  its  carbureter.  On  these  cars  a  two- 
cylinder  vertical  6  horse-power  motor  is  carried  immediately  behind  the 
front  axle  whence  the  power  is  carried  by  a  cone  clutch  to  an  enclosed 
change  speed  gear,  thence  by  a  shaft  and  bevel  pinion  to  the  differ- 
ential on  the  rear  axle.  Like  a  number  of  others  being  delayed  in 
building,  they  had  ultimately  to  start  with  tires  much  too  light  for 
them,  and  the  inevitable  results  followed. 

Class  B  2 — This  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  6  horse-power 
car  did  very  well  in  the  reliability  test,  losing  only  eight  marks  during 
the  five  days,  and  in  the  two  obligatory  hill-climbs  the  marks  earned 


10  H.  P.  Bardon  Left  Behind 


were  above  the  average  of  the  class.  The  motor  and  mechanism  of 
this  car  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  No.  1  in  Class  A,  the  only 
material  difference  being  the  substitution  of  a  two-cylinder  for  a  single- 
cylinder  engine  by  which  the  greater  power  is  secured. 

Class  B  5 — The  Daimler  Company  were  rather  unfortunate  with 
this  their  new  type  of  car.  It  ran  all  right  the  first  day  and  earned 
the  maximum  marks,  but  on  Tuesday  trouble  was  experienced  with  its 
water  tank,  and  later  on,  on  the  same  day,  in  leaving  Ayr  station,  it 
stripped  a  bevel  wheel,  which  had  the  effect  of  ending  its  connection 
with  the  trials.  The  motive  power  is  one  of  the  well  known  two-cyl- 
inder Daimler  motors  of  6  horse-power.  The  transmission  is  by  a 
cone  clutch  to  the  change-speed  gear,  thence  by  a  shaft  to  the  differ- 
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ential  on  the  rear  axle.  The  body  of  the  usual  tonneau  type  rests  on 
a  tubular  frame,  which  is  supported  in  its  turn  on  strong  artillery 
wheels  with  Michelin  tires. 

Class  B  6 — This  vehicle  is  identical  with  No.  5,  and  had  an  equally 
unfortunate  experience.  During  the  brake  trial  on  Saturday,  August 
31,  a  sudden  stop  on  the  hill  was  too  much  for  the  driving-shaft  bevel 
pinion  which  gave  way,  bursting  a  bearing  at  the  same  time  ;  the  car 
had  consequently  to  be  withdrawn. 

Class  B  11 — The  6  horse-power  Mors  entered  by  the  Roadway 
Autocar  Company  shows  a  somewhat  indifferent  looking  record.  On 
no  day  did  it  earn  the  full  number  of  marks,  but  on  Tuesday  it  ap- 
proached closely,  with  297.  The  deductions  were  due  to  trifling 
delays,  none  of  them  of  consequence  in  itself  but  meaning  much  in 
the  aggregate.  This  car,  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  22  marks  for  car- 
rying on  one  occasion  a  passenger  less  than  its  complement,  secured 
the  highest  aggregate  in  its  class  for  hill-climbing.  Whistlefield,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  not  included,  or  this  car's  position  would 
have  been  different. 

Class  B  17 — The  6  horse-power  Bardon  lost  310  marks  in  live 
days,  the  result  of  trifling  defects  of  mechanism.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  vehicle's  machinery  is  a  double-piston  cylinder  by  which  twro 
cranks,  worked  by  a  piston  rod  from  each  end,  propel  the  car.  The 
cylinder  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axles,  the  power  being  trans- 
mitted by  bevel  pinions  to  the  shaft  of  the  change-speed  gear,  thence 
to  the  differential  on  a  shaft  which  also  carries  spur  wheels  correspond- 
ing with  spur  pinions  on  the  clutch  sleeve.  The  ignition  is  electric, 
from  accumulators  and  induction  coil.  The  cylinder  is  water-cooled, 
a  pump  providing  for  circulation  and  a  radiator  in  front  assists  in  the 
cooling  process. 

Class  B  36 — The  Motor  Car  Company's  7  horse-power  Arrol- 
Johnston  dog  cart  is  an  attempt  to  retain  in  automobilism  a  form  of 
vehicle  which  at  one  time  found  much  favor  in  equestrian  circles. 
The  car  ran  well  in  the  trials,  losing  only  eight  marks,  the  loss  occur- 
ring on  the  second  day.  Its  hill-climbing  powers  were  also  good,  but 
it  did  not  succeed  in  ascending  Whistlefield  with  its  full  number  of 
passengers.  The  mechanism  consists  of  a  two-cylinder  engine  work 
ing  a  single  crank-shaft  from  which  the  power  is  transmitted  by  means 
of  a  cone  clutch  to  a  pinion,  which  in  its  turn  operates  by  means  of  a 
chain,  a  shaft  on  the  change  gear  arrangement,  which  is  of  the  Pan- 
hard   type   and   gives   the  usual    three   speeds    forward   and   reverse. 
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Another  chain  conveys  the  power  to  a  countershaft  which  is  geared  to 
the  differential  on  the  live  rear  axle.  The  ignition  is  electric.  The 
cooling  water  is  circulated  by  a  centrifugal  pump,  and  a  Clarkson 
radiator  is  fitted  below  the  body. 

Class  B  41 — The  6  horse-power  Royal  Enfield  finished  all  right 
on  Monday,  but  on  Tuesday  near  Port  Glasgow  a  piston  rod  broke 
and  its  trials  were  ended.  This  car  is  propelled  by  a  two-cylinder 
motor,  the  transmission  being  of  the  usual  Panhard  character. 

Class  C  2 — The  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  6  horse-power 
light  carriage  ran  very  successfully,  losing  only  eight  marks  in  the  five 
days,  and  having  besides  a  good  record  for  hill-climbing.  The 
mechanism  of  this  car  is  almost  similar  to  that  of  No.  1  belonging  to 
the  same  company. 


Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  Car  in  Front — Teras  Next 


Class  C  10 — This  10  horse-power  Wolseley  car  did  very  well  in 
the  trials,  dropping  only  four  marks  in  all  and  climbing  all  three  hills 
with  a  full  load  of  passengers.  The  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of 
No.  5,  already  described,  the  extra  power  being  obtained  from  a  two- 
cylinder  motor. 

Class  C  18 — The  10  horse-power  Bardon  did  well  the  first  day, 
but  dropped  marks  on  both  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  then  on  Thurs- 
day a  crank-shaft  broke,  and  the  car  was  withdrawn.  In  construction 
it  is  on  the  same  lines  as  No.  17,  but  it  has  two  cylinders  and  four 
pistons. 

Class  C  26 — The  7  horse-power  Panhard  was  one  on  of  the  most 
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pleasing  machines  in  the  trials  so  far  as  appearance  went,  and  its  run- 
ning was  also  very  pleasant  and  successful  until  the  last  day,  when  the 
right  hand  drawing  wheel  broke  down  immediately  before  the  start, 
and  the  car  had  to  be  withdrawn.  This  was  the  same  car  as  was 
driven  by  Mr.  Jarrott  in  the  Irish  tour  a  month  before,  and  on  which 
he  had  driven  about  three  thousand  miles.  An  exactly  similar  car 
was  driven  by  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros,  Junior,  throughout  the  trials  with- 
out losing  a  mark.  The  motor  is  of  the  usual  two-cylinder  Panhard 
type  and  the  usual  Panhard  transmission  gear  is  also  employed.  Both 
electric  and  tube  ignition  are  fitted.  The  cooling  water  is  circu- 
lated by  means  of  a  pump  placed  in  the  tank,  a  radiator  being 
placed  in  front. 

Class  C  35 — The  8  horse-power  Arrol-Johnston  six-seated  car  is, 


Off  to  the  Brake  Trials 


with  the  exception  of  the  body,  almost  indentical  with  No.  36  above. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  to  secure  the  full  1,500  marks  for  reliability  and 
secured  high  marks  for  hill-climbing. 

Notes  on  the  other  cars,  Classes  D  and  C,will  follow  in  next  issue. 


The  Detroit  Races 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Automobile  Racing  Association 
was  held  at  Grosse  Pointe  Track  on  October  10,  and  proved 
to  be  a  decided  success,  there  being  at  least  8,000  spectators 
present.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  interest  taken  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  many  of  the  business  houses  closed  for  the  afternoon  and  the 
court  adjourned  for  the  day.  "Justice  suspended"  in  order  to  give 
the  attorneys  an  opportunity  to  see  the  flyers. 

At  half  past  ten  in  the  morning  a  parade  formed  and  "  did  "  the 
town.  It  was  led  by  a  squad  of  mounted  police  followed  by  two  steam 
vehicles  propelling  a  tally-ho  coach  in  which  was  a  band  playing  all 
the  popular  music  of  the  day.  There  were  68  vehicles  of  various  types 
in  line  and  taking  into  consideration  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  it 
was  a  very  creditable  showing. 

This  was  the  first  automobile  meeting  at  which  a  book  was  made 
on  the  events,  but  from  the  bookmaker's  point  of  view  it  was  not  a 
success.  In  the  second  event  he  took  in  $48  and  paid  out  $44 — and 
on  all  the  events  he  quit  a  loser  of  $109.  So  it  is  easily  seen  that 
those  present  were  not  there  to  speculate,  but  simply  to  witness  the 
progress  of  a  new  sport.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  this  was  the  case. 
Previous  to  the  first  event  the  weather  cleared  and  brought  out  a 
beautiful  afternoon  for  the  sport.  The  track  which  is  a  mile  long  with 
easy  turns  was  in  excellent  condition,  being  very  free  from  dust  and 
an  ideal  one  for  automobile  racing. 

The  5 -mile  race  for  steam  machines  was  won  by  W.  T.  White, 
White  Sewing  Machine  Company  in  10  minutes  if  seconds,  by 
about  y2  mile.      H.  H.  Lytle,  Toledo,  was  second. 

The  1 -mile  race  for  electric  machines  was  simply  a  procession 
until  the  home  stretch  was  reached,  when  W.  C.  Baker,  on  a  Baker, 
came  away  and  finished  first  in  the  slow  time  of  4  minutes  9  seconds. 
It  was  very  evident  that  Baker  could  have  done  very  much  better  had 
he  been  pushed. 

The  1 -mile  open  to  all  machines  weighing  less  than  1,500  pounds 
was  won  by  H.  H.  Lytle  in  1  minute  51I  seconds,  others  finishing 
in  the  following  order  :  William  Rand,  Toledo  ;  Stephen  Hartnell, 
Duryea  ;   Henry  Ford,  Ford  Auto  Car  Company. 

The   10-mile  race  for   machines  weighing  less  than  1,000  pounds 
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was  won  by  W.  T.  White  in  19  minutes  5!  seconds.  He  also  made 
the  fastest  mile  in  1  minute  49!  seconds.  J.  P.  Chapin,  Oldsmobile, 
was  second. 

The  10-mile  race  for  machines  weighing  less  than  2,000  pounds 
was  won  by  Edgar  Apperson,  Haynes-Apperson,  in  17  minutes  47? 
seconds.  W.  T.  White  second.  The  latter  made  the  fastest  single 
mile  in  1  minute  45!  seconds. 

The  championship  race  of  10  miles  for  all  machines  produced  a 
surprise.  There  were  eight  entries  for  this  event,  but  only  two  start- 
ed. William  N.  Murray,  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  last  moment  discovered 
trouble  in   one  of  his  cylinders  and  could  not  start,  so  instead  of  the 


Henry  Ford  on  26  H.  P.  Gasoline  Racer  of  His  Own  Make 

race  that  had  been  expected  it  was  simply  a  contest  between  Alexan- 
der Winton  in  his  40  horse-power  racer  and  Henry  Ford  on  a  gaso- 
line machine  he  built  himself  and  which  he  says  has  26  horse-power. 
For  the  first  7  miles,  Winton  led  the  way,  gradually  increasing  his 
lead  until  he  was  about  x/2  a  mile  ahead,  but  on  turning  into  the 
eighth  mile  it  was  noticed  by  the  decreased  speed  he  was  in  trouble. 
Ford  passed  him  and  won  the  race  by  about  1  mile  in  13  minutes 
23!  seconds.  Winton  claimed  that  some  of  his  brasses,  which  were 
new,  got  hot.  It  was  the  general  belief  that  Ford  had  a  very  fast 
machine,  but  owing  to  his   inexperience  as  a  chauffeur  was  afraid  to 
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take  the  turns  at  full  speed  and  went  very  wide,  thus  losing  much 
time.  Otherwise,  he  would  unquestionably  have  made  a  much  better 
showing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  race. 

The  obstacle  race  proved  a  great  source  of  amusement  and 
brought  out  four  contestants.  W.  C.  Baker  was  a  little  too  good  for 
the  others,  and  carried  off  the  prize. 

Mr.  Winton  then  gave  a  3-mile  exhibition  race  against  time, 
making  the  entire  distance  in  3  minutes  42!  seconds.  The  second  mile 
he  went  in  1  minute  12I  seconds,  being  it  seconds  better  than  his 
previous  record. 

Mr.  Ford  would  not  give  a  description  of  his  car  for,  as  he  said, 
he  had  patents  pending,  but  the  illustration  gives  a  good  view  of  it 
exteriorly.  J.  R.  P. 


Races  at  Fort  Erie 

THIS  event  consisted  of  a  three-days'  meet  September  26,  27  and 
28,  at  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Canada.  It  was  arranged  by  the 
Buffalo  Automobile  Club  and  owing  to  there  being  no  track 
in  the  local  city  the  club  was  forced  to  go  across  the  border.  It  had 
been  planned  to  have  this  meet  follow  the  week  of  automobile  events 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  between  Sep- 
tember 16  and  25.  It  was  thought  that  many  automobilists  who 
would  then  be  at  Buffalo  on  account  of  the  finishing  of  the  endurance 
test  and  the  automobile  week  would  stay  a  few  days  longer  and  lend 
aid  in  making  the  Fort  Erie  races  a  great  success.  The  promoters 
of  the  latter  event  were  unfortunate,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  au- 
tomobile week  on  account  of  President  McKinley's  death  caused  the 
great  majority  of  automobile  followers  to  leave  for  home  and  other 
parts.  The  officials  of  the  Buffalo  Automobile  Club,  however,  went 
ahead,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and  brought  about  some 
good  racing. 

The  attractions  of  the  meet  were  Henri  Fournier  and  Alexander 
Winton  on  their  60  H.  P.  Mors  and  40  H.  P.  Winton  machines  re- 
spectively. Both  of  these  famous  drivers  gave  a  good  exhibition  of 
speed  for  a  track.  On  September  26,  Mr.  Fournier  made  new  track 
records  for  each  mile  from  4  to  25  miles,  he  not  altering  on  that  day 
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the  1,  2  and  3  mile  records  made  this  year  by  Albert  C.  Bostwick  at 
Elkwood  Park,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  July  5.  The  25  mile  times  were 
as  follows: 


Time  tor 

Total 

Time  for 

Total 

Miles. 

Time. 

Miles. 

Time. 

I              ] 

[     27 

I     27 

14              ] 

15  2-5 

18 

05  i-5 

2                   ] 

[     18 

2  45 

15                  3 

[   16  1-5 

19 

21    2-5 

3             ] 

[   15  4-5 

4  °°  4-5 

16                  ] 

[   15 

20 

36  2-5 

4             J 

[   15  2-5 

5   16  1-5 

17                  ] 

c   16 

21 

52   2-5 

5             ] 

[   16  1-5 

6  32  2-5 

18                  1 

[   16 

23 

08  2-5 

6              ] 

[   17  2-5 

7  49  4-5 

19                  ] 

'   :5  3-5 

24 

24 

7             ] 

[   17  2-5 

9  o7  i-5 

20                .  ] 

[   J4 

25 

38 

8              ] 

[   17  i-5 

10  24  2-5 

21                     ] 

[    16  1-5 

26 

54  i-5 

9              ] 

t   i7  4-5 

11  42  1-5 

22                   ] 

[    i-5  4-5 

28 

10 

10              ] 

i   T7  4-5 

13  00 

23                   ] 

[   16  3-5 

29 

26  3-5 

11              ] 

t   174-5 

14  17  4-5 

24                   ] 

t   16  2-5 

30 

43 

12              ] 

[   16 

15  33  4-5 

25                   3 

[   15  2-5 

3i 

582-5 

13              ] 

[   16 

16  49  4-5 

Alexander  Winton's  40  H.  P.  Racer  With  Tonneau  On 

The  tires  showed  great  wear  on  account  of  the  sliding  of  the 
machine  in  rounding  the  turns;  they  were  so  badly  used  up  that  on 
Friday  Mr.  Fournier's  exhibition  was  for  two  miles  only;  the  first 
mile  was  covered  in  1.13  1-5,  the  second  in  1.13  2-5  both  of  those 
figures  constituting  the  fastest  track  records,  they  supplanting  these 
made  by  Mr.  Bostwick  last  July.  On  this  trial  Mr,  Fournier  also  cap- 
tured   the   quarter,    half  and    three-quarter   mile   records,    doing    20, 
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1 8  1-5,  17  4-5  and  17  1-5  seconds  respectively.  The  previous  ones- 
were  held  by  Mr.  Bostwick  and  were  as  follows:  quarter  mile  17  3-4 
seconds,  half  mile  37  seconds,  three-quarter  mile  56  seconds.  Four- 
nier  made  at  his  trial  17  1-5,  35  and  53  seconds  respectively  but  he 
beat  two  of  these  on  a  trial  at  the  Empire  City  track  October  10. 

On  Thursday,  September  26,  Alexander  Winton  gave  an  exhi- 
bition ride  of  10  miles  with  his  40  H.  P.  Winton  racer;  he  was  assisted 
by  W.  N.  Murray;  his  best  time  for  the  10  miles  was  13  minutes  39 
seconds.  On  Friday  Mr.  Winton  gave  another  exhibition  of  2  miles 
which  he  covered  in  2  minutes  33  seconds,  the  miles  being  1.15  3-4. 
and  1. 17  1-4  respectively. 


Empire  City  Track  Records 

ON    Thursday,    October    3,    on    this    fine    track    which    is    near 
Yonkers,   N.  Y. ,  Albert  C.    Bostwick  established  some  auto- 
mobile track  records,  and  on  the  following  Thursday,  October 
10,  on  the  same  track,  Henri  Fournier  made  world's  figures  for  from 
1  to  6  miles.      On  the  first  date  Mr.  Bostwick  was  the  only  performer, 


First  Turn  of  Empire  City  Track 

but  on  the  second  occasion  both  of  these  celebrated  drivers  tried  for 
speed  figures.  On  October  3,  Mr.  Bostwick  sent  his  40  H.  P.  Winton 
25  miles  around  the  track  in  32  minutes  204-5  seconds,  his  times  being 
as  follows  : 
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Time  for 

Total 

Time  for 

Total 

Miles. 

Time. 

Miles. 

Time. 

I 

1 

20 

1 

20 

14              ] 

[     18   3-5 

17 

57  i-5 

2 

1 

16  3-5 

2 

36  3-5 

15              ] 

r   17  3-5 

19 

14  4-5 

3 

1 

16  1-5 

3 

52  4-5 

16              ] 

[   17  4-5 

20 

32  3-5 

4 

1 

16 

5 

08  4-5 

17              ] 

'   T7  4-5 

21 

50  2-5 

5 

1 

15  4-5 

6 

24  3-5 

18              ] 

1   183-5 

23 

09 

6 

1 

15  i-5 

7 

39  4-5 

19              ] 

[   19 

24 

28 

7 

1 

16  2-5 

8 

56  i-5 

20              : 

[   19  1-5 

25 

47  i-5 

8 

1 

16  1-5 

10 

12  2-5 

21              ] 

[   182-5 

27 

05  3-5 

9 

1 

15  4-5 

11 

28  1-5 

22              ] 

[    18  2-5 

28 

24 

0 

1 

17  i-5 

12 

45  2-5 

23              ] 

[   18  2-5 

29 

42  2-5 

1 

1 

17  2-5 

14 

02  4-5 

24 

t   19  3-5 

3i 

02 

2 

1 

18  1-5 

15 

21 

25 

[   184-5 

32 

204-5 

3 

1 

17  4-5 

16 

38  3-5 

MAGAZINE  . 


Back  Stretch  of  Empire  City  Track 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Bostwick's  figures  for  from  1  to  18 
miles  are  better  than  Henri  Fournier's  Fort  Erie  records.  Mr.  Bost- 
wick's car  held  the  turns  well,  the  hind  wheels  skidding  only  about 
6  inches  at  these  parts.  His  front  wheels  were  about  2  feet  from  the 
pole. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  October  10,  Mr.  Bostwick  tried  mak- 
ing more  records  on  the  same  track,  and  succeeded  in  doing  the  fol- 
lowing for  4  miles  :  1. 13  2-5,  2.274-5,  3.44,  54-5,  which  figures  are 
considerably  under  these  he  made  at  those  distances  at  Klkwood  Park 
last  July.  He  stopped  at  4^  miles  for  the  engine  grew  hot  from 
working  so  rapidly  on  account  of  the  low  sprocket  being  on.  Mr. 
Bostwick  had  anticipated  wind  which  accounts  for  the  absence  oJ 
the  high-speed  sprocket.      The  accompanying    illustrations  show   his 
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car'and  parts  of  the  track.      He   did   not   skid  on   this  occasion  any 
more  than  was  the  case  the  previous  week. 

Henri  Fournier  then  made  a  trial  in  his  60  H.  P.  Mors  with  Wm. 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. ,  sitting  on  the  floor.  The  speed  shown  was  marvel- 
lous, the  accompanying  table  analyzing  the  performances  speaking 
strongly  and  briefly.  The  quarter  mile  was  made  in  17  1-5  seconds, 
half  mile  34  seconds,  three-quarter  mile  50  3-5  seconds,  all  of  which 
are  now  the  best  records.  The  fastest  mile,  it  will  be  seen,  was  made 
in  1  minute  6  4-5  seconds  : 

Miles. 
I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


Separate  Mile,?. 

To'al  Time. 

Min.     Sec. 

Min.     Sec. 

1.07  3-5 

LO7  3-5 

1.08  1-5 

2.15  4-5 

1.064-5 

3.22  3-5 

1-07  4-5 

4-30  2-5 

1.08 

5.38  2-5 

1.08  3-5 

6.47 

Wheel  Marks  of  Machines  of  Messrs.  Bostwick  and  Fournier 


The  illustration  showing  the  small  ridges  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle 
made  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  steadily  the  driver  held  his  machine  to 
the  pole  while  going  at  this  great  speed.  His  hind  wheels  skidded 
about  1  foot,  they  being  about  4  feet  from  the  pole,  while  his  front 
wheels  were  3  feet  away  while  taking  the  curves.  It  was  a  most  in- 
spiring sight  to  see  the  most  celebrated  chauffeur  in  the  world  going 
around  at  that  pace  with  his  celebrated  guest,  also  famous  as  a 
chauffeur. 
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There  had  been  no  announcement  made  of  these  trials  except 
one  of  a  previous  week,  when  Mr.  Bostwick  said  he  would  try  later 
the  following  Thursday,  but  in  spite  of  this  vagueness  a  large  crowd 
assembled  and  they  had  the  double  entertainment  of  seeing  Messrs. 
Bostwick  and  Fournier.  Many  of  the  onlookers  are  well  known  in 
automobile  circles.  Bradford  B.  McGregor  with  A.  W.  S.  Cochrane 
and  several  ladies  drove  into  the  grounds  on  Mr.  Bostwick' s  racing 
car.  Messrs.  McGregor  and  Cochrane  are  both  owners  of  Winton 
machines,  the  former  having  quite  a  fast  one  of  12  H.  P.,  which  fig- 
ured conspicuously  in  the  Endurance  Test.  Frank  Eveland,  Richard 
Esterbrook,  Wm.  Ross  Proctor,  Percy  Owen  and  Mortimer  Worthley 
were  present,  having  come  up  in  various  machines,  mostly  Wintons. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  with  J.  Dunbar  Wright  as  his  guest,  reached  the  grounds 
in  a  DeDion-Bouton  New  York  type  motorette.  After  the  trials  the 
tonneau  was  put  back  on  Mr.  Bostwick' s  car  and  with  eight  people 
aboard  it  was  started  back  to  Mamaroneck,  the  owner's  country  home, 
whereat  arrived  safely  and  in  good  time  with  its  great  load. 


Rhode  Island  AutomobiJe  Club  Races 

THE  Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club  held  its  annual  race  meet 
at  Narragansett  Park,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Thursday,  October 
17.  What  would  have  been  the  most  successful  meet  of  motor 
vehicles  ever  held  in  this  country  was  spoiled  by  a  short  but  heavy 
shower  that  transformed  the  clay  track  into  a  course  of  slippery  mud 
and  ^necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  major  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme until  the  next  day.  The  attendance  was  tremendous,  there 
being  over  10,000  people  present.  Governor  William  Gregory,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  his  staff  were  in  the  front  row  of  the  grand  stand. 
Two  races  had  been  run  off  when  clouds  appeared  and  Albert  C. 
Bostwick  (Winton)  began  what  was  to  have  been  a  15-mile  record 
ride  in  a  drizzle.  At  10  miles  he  retired  because  of  the  spark  failure 
in  one  of  the  cylinders  of  his  machine,  his  time  for  the  distance  being 
14  minutes  10^  seconds  against  his  own  record  of  12  minutes  45  2-5 
seconds.  His  only  fast  mile  had  been  the  ninth,  which  was  covered  in 
1  minute  15^  seconds.  Mr.  Bostwick  was  followed  by  Henri 
Fournier   (Mors)    but   the  rain  fell  more  heavily   and  at  3  miles  the 
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French  chauffeur  was  forced  to  withdraw  because  of  the  slippery  con- 
dition of  the  track.  The  heavy  machine  skidded  dangerously  at  the 
curves  but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage  he  traveled  each  of  the 
first  2  miles  in  i  minute  and  9  seconds  and  the  third  mile  in  1  minute 
9^4  seconds,  giving  a  total  of  3  minutes  27^  seconds  for  the  3  miles. 
Mr.  Fournier  tried  again  the  next  day  when  the  track  was  dry 
and  hard  and  did  a  good  performance  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined summary.  The  high  wind  militated  against  making  faster  time 
than  he  did  on  the  Empire  City  Track. 


Albert  C.  Bostwick  in  His  40  H.  P.  Winton.     Car  Stripped  for  Racing. 
Fournier  at  Left 


Most  of  the  races  were  postponed  until  the  following  day.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  both  days'  contests: 

Electric  vehicles,  five  miles. — Won  by  H.  H.  Rice's  Waverly; 
Albert  I.  Russell's  Waverly,  second;  C.  I.  Campbell's  Columbia, 
third.  Time,  14m.  51s.  Won  by  forty  yards,  with  third  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  back. 

Steam  vehicles,  five  miles. — Won  by  George  C.  Cannon's 
Special;  H.  G.  Martin's  Locomobile,  second.  Time,  9m.  40  3-5S. 
Won  by  seven-eighths  of  a  mile;  other  three  starters,  John  Shepard,  Jr., 
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Locomobile;  Arthur  Lee's  Toledo;  E.  Blakeley,  Locomobile;  finished 
one  and  a  half  miles  back. 

Gasoline  12  H.  P.  and  under;  five  miles — First  heat  won  by  Percy 


.«■  r    H   II    Jk.    I      I 


Gov.  William  Gregory,  of  R.  I.  (in  center),  and  His  Staff 
Viewing  Races  of  R.  I.  A.  C. 

Owen,  12  H.  P.  (Winton),  W.  P.  Norton,  9  H.  P.  (Gasmobile), 
second;  Howard  Burdick,  9  H.  P.  (Packard),  third.  Time,  9m.  3  1-4S. 
Won  by  1  3-8  miles,  with  Mr.  Burdick  2  miles  behind.  F.  Walsh's 
9  H.  P.  (Gasmobile)  started,  but  picked  up  a  nail  in  tire  and  with- 
drew.     First  two  qualified  for  final  heat. 


Samuel  Brock  in  9  H.  P.  Gasmobile 
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Second  heat  won  by  Albert  T.  Otto,  9  H.  P.  (Gasmobile); 
Rudolph  Meyer,  9  H.  P.  (Gasmobile),  second;  C.  Prescott  Knight, 
12  H.  P.  (Packard),  third.  Time,  9m.  8  3-4S.  Won  by  100  yards, 
with  third  a  fourth  of  a  mile  back.  John  Shepard,  Jr.,  also  started, 
but  withdrew.      First  two  qualified  for  final. 

Final  heat  won  by  Percy  Owen;  Rudolph  Meyers,  second;  W.  P. 
Norton,  third.  Time,  8m.  51s.  Won  by  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  with 
third  three-quarters  of  a  mile  back. 

Final  for  winners  in  all   classes;  distance    ten    miles: — Won    by 


Percy  Owen  in  12  H.  P.  Win  ton 


Kenneth  A.  Skinner  on  a  tricycle  4  1-2  H.  P.  (DeDion);  Percy  Owen, 
12  H.  P.  (Winton),  second.  Time,  13m.  37  1-2S.  G.  C.  Cannon's 
special  steam  carriage  started  and  held  second  place  for  six  miles. 

Record  trial  by  Henri  Fournier  in  a  60  H.  P.  (Mors) — Time  for 
five  miles,  5m.  44s.;  six  miles,  6m.  57s.;  seven  miles,  8m.  8  i-2s. ; 
eight  miles,  9m.  22  i-2s. ;  nine  miles,  10m.  43  i-2s.  Time  for  the 
last  three  miles  are  records  for  a  circular  course.  The  fastest  mile 
was  the  first  in  im.  7  1-2S. 

Special  class;  for  gasoline  carriages  under  6  H.  P. ;  five  miles. — 
Won  by  Kenneth  A.  Skinner,  4  1-2  H.  P.  (De  Dion)  motorette;  T. 
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Shaw  Safe,  4  1-2  H.  P.  (De  Dion)  motorette  second ;  Mr.  Ralph  Lewis, 
4  1-2  H.  P.  (De  Dion)  motorette  third.  Time,  12m,  58  1-2S.  Won 
by  5-8  mile,  with  third  7-8  mile  in  rear. 

Motor  tricycles,  five  miles. — Won  by  Kenneth  A.  Skinner,  on  a 
4  1-2  H.  P.  tricycle  (De  Dion)  ;  Peter  J.  Berlo,  on  a  tricycle  (De  Dion) 
second;  C.  S.  Henshaw,  on  a  tricycle  (Aster),  third.  Time,  6m. 
54  i-2s.      Won  by  7-8  mile,  with  Mr.  Henshaw  one  mile  behind. 


A  Serviceable  Steam  Tourist 

iN   enterprising  member  of  the   Harvard  Automobile  Club  sends 
y"\      us  the  accompanying   illustration    descriptive  of   an  automo- 
bile which  he  had  constructed  recently  after  his  own  designs. 
The  machine  is  a  touring  steam  carriage,  similar  in  some  ways  to  the 


George  C.  Cannon's  Steam  Touring  Carriage,  Embodying  His  Own  Ideas 

''Locomobile"  touring  wagon,  only  of  even  heavier  build.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  Mason  engine,  specially  constructed  for  heavy  work, 
and  having  a  Y\  inch  feed  pump.  All'  the  feed-water  piping  is  14  inch 
and  that,  as  well  as  all  the  piping  of  the  carriage,  is  securely  fastened 
to  the  body  by  small  iron  braces,  thus  rendering  it  very  stable  and 
durable. 
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The  boiler  is  16  inches  x  15^  inches  with  360  tubes,  and  supplies 
ample  steam  for  the  engine.  In  addition  to  the  usual  equipment  this 
wagon  carries  a  steam  air-pump,  feed-water  pump,  injector  and  a  com- 
plete tool  outfit,  with  extra  parts,  etc. ,  under  the  floor.  The  gasoline 
tank  is  situated  forward  and  holds  1 1  gallons,  while  the  water  capacity 
is  35  gallons.  This  carriage  has  been  run  over  800  miles  without  mis- 
hap, and  has  proved  itself  a  true  ' '  touring  wagon. ' ' 


Wayback  Jones—"  Great  Scott !    What's  that  ? ' ' 

Suburb-Unite — "  Don't  be  frightened,  that's  only  Van  Bostnier  taking  a 
practice  spin  in  his  auto  '  Green  Imp  '  !  " 


The  Tractobile 

THE  introduction  of  this  new  style  of  motor  attachment  has 
created  interest  in  automobile  circles,  as  by  means  of  it  any 
existing  vehicle  can  be  quickly  turned  into  an  automobile, 
thus  enabling  present  owners  of  horse  drawn  carriages  to  utilize  them 
in  the  production  of  the  complete  motor  vehicle,  with  a  considerable 
saving  in  expense.  The  demand  has  been  so  great  as  to  warrant  the 
company  that  controls  the  patents  in  acquiring  very  large  premises  for 
the  manufacture  ;  but  even  these  new  quarters  are  not  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  demand,  and  large  orders  have  been  placed  for  parts 
with  other  firms  of  engineers  in  addition  to  the  output  of  the  company's 
own  factory.  .  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  invention,  its  compara- 
tively reasonable  price,  and  the  fact  that  it  cannot  only  be  coupled  up 
to  existing  carriages  but  is  also  interchangeable — that  is,  the  same 
motor  attachment  may  be  employed  in  the  morning  for  drawing  a 
delivery  wagon  and  in  the  afternoon  in  running  a  surrey  or  other  type 
of  pleasure  vehicle — clearly  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 

Again  the  liberal  policy  announced  by  the  makers  of  supplying 
not  only  the  complete  Tractobile  but  any  part  thereof  to  other  builders 
of  automobiles  has  disarmed  much  opposition  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected  ;  while  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  carriage 
trade,  to  which  the  Tractobile  comes  not  as  a  rival  but  as  an  ally,  has 
won  cordial  support  in  what  has  heretofore  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  conservative  trades. 

Some  details  of  the  mechanical  features  will  doubtless  interest 
readers.  Possibly  the  leading  idea  of  the  Tractobile  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  railroad  locomotive  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  a  close  analogy 
to  be  drawn  between  the  two  mechanical  productions,  allowing  of 
course  for  the  different  functions  to  be  performed  and  the  different 
conditions  under  which  the  two  act. 

The  Tractobile  has  direct  coupled  engines  like  the  railroad  loco- 
motive. The  connecting  rods  are  long  and  strong.  The  valves  are 
novel  and,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  get  out  of  order.  There  is  not  a 
packing  joint  about  the  entire  engine.  The  boilers  being  made  of 
units  of  5  inches  in  diameter  by  18  inches  in  length,  are  considered  to 
be  a  remarkable  stride  in  the  right  direction,  and  having  a  steam  dome 
5  inches  in  diameter  by  30  inches  long,  gives  assurance  of  good  dry 
steam.      The  boilers  being  5   inches  in  diameter  will  stand  a  pressure 
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of  400  or  500  pounds  of  steam  with  great  safety.  In  hill  climbing,  a 
5-inch  diameter  boiler  will  have  water  line  changed  only  possibly  1 
inch,  and  even  this  change  would  call  for  a  grade  of  1  in  5.  The 
double  burner  gives  much  satisfaction  ;  while  one  of  them  is  sufficient, 
there  are  two,  so  that  there  may  be  one  to  fall  back  on,  or  one  will 
act  as  a  pilot  light  should  the  other  go  out.  What  is  considered  a 
very  important  feature  for  hill-climbing  work  is  the  great  flexibility  of 
power  in  the  Tractobile.  This  machine,  being  able  to  carry  steam 
up  to  400  or  500  pounds,  in  going  down  one  hill  steam  is  allowed  to 
rise  up  to  400  or  500  pounds,  so  that  if  the  hill  be  steep  on  the  other 
side  a  speed  which  is  surprising  is  attained   owing  to  the   high  steam 


The  Tractobile 


pressure,  and  by  the  time  the  top   of  the  hill  is  reached  the  pressure 
has  been  reduced  to  whatever  is  necessary  to  run  on  the  level. 

The  throttle  valve  controlling  the  steam  to  the  engine  being  actu- 
ated by  the  left  foot,  the  valve  being  thrown  back  into  position  by  a 
spring  so  arranged  that  when  the  foot  pressure  is  released  the  steam 
is  cut  off  automatically,  is  an  ingenious  arrangement.  All  the  weight 
of  the  boilers  as  well  as  the  machinery  and  the  water  tank — the  entire 
equipment,  in  fact — is  carried  on  the  Tractobile  proper,  therefore  add-- 
ing  no  weight  on  the  vehicle  drawn.  The  inertia  of  the  trailing  vehicle 
gives  an  excellent  balance,  just  such  a  balance  as  a  railroad  locomotive 
is  equipped  with  when  drawing  a  load.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
exhaust  steam  is  not  only  silent,  noiseless — but  invisible. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  S. 
M.  Butler,  Secretary,  753  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  ;representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Gray  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
claii,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Automobile  Club  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
Secretary,  Rutherford  H.  Cox,  30 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.     Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long     Island     Automobile    Club, 
Secretary,  L.  A.  Hopkins,  1190  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Automobile  Club  of  Maryland,  Sec- 
retary, C.  W.  Stork,  care  Hotel  Alta- 
mont,  Eutaw  Place. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

^Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Automobile  Club  of  California,  Sec- 
retary, R.  R.  l'Hommedieu,  415  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 

"^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club,. 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande,  20& 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Princeton  University  Automobile 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  President,  P. 
Adamson  ;  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Dugro . 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  ; 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer, 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  Secretary  Frederick  H. 
Elliott,  515  S.  A.  &  K.  Building,  Syra- 
cuse. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club. 
31  Musem  Koriil. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Automobil 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
sois,  34  r.  Longue  de  I'Hopital  ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Bieberstein. 
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^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Vauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  18  Quai  de  Brabant, 
Charleroi. 

Ghent— Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres,  7  Place  d'Armes,  Gand. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hamal. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  d' 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L' Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nons  Cafe  Americaine. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice— Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

P6rigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse— Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Caf6  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chauffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle)—  West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Luis- 
enstrasse,  43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radfahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Vereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 


Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankforter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof . 

Munich — Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  Wurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnell  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club.     President,  M.  J. -P.  Baekx. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani, 
14,  Villa  Vivaio. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  d'ltalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid— Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

*Geneva  —  Automobile  Club  de 
Suisse,  Rue  de  Hesse,  2,  Geneva. 
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Automobiles  Are  Improving 

CONSIDERABLE  improvement  in  the  general  build  of  machines 
is  shown  in  the  results  of  the  recent  American  and  British 
automobile  trials.  In  the  Scotch  trials  this  year  a  number  of 
the  carriages  accomplished  over  five  hundred  miles,  running  up  hill 
and  down  dale  without  the  most  trifling  mishap,  showing  reliability  in 
a  marked  degree.  The  tests  this  year  were  more  severe  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones,  no  repairs  whatever  being  allowed  on  the  road 
without  penalty  and  all  involuntary  stoppages  being  penalized.  A 
delivery  van  of  one  company  made  a  remarkably  good  record,  running 
a  total  of  453  miles  with  a  ton  load  without  a  breakdown  of  any  sort  ; 
climbed  all  hills,  some  of  them  having  a  grade  of  i  in  7,  and  made  an 
average  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Bramwell's  Marriage 

RUPERT    BRADSHAW  BRAMWELL    was    married  at  Hyde 
Park,    Mass.,   Wednesday    October  9,   to  Miss  Hattie   Louise 
Tyler,  daughter  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Tyler,  of  that  attractive  suburb. 
Mr.  Bramvvell  is  well  known  in  automobiling,   being  connected  with 
the  DeDion-Bonton  Motorette  Co.,  where  he  has  charge  of  the  litera- 
ture and  advertising.      No  important   event  has  taken  place  in  auto- 


Haynes-Apperson  8  H.  P.  Carriage,  Which  Will  Be  Displayed  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Automobile  Show 

mobiling  in  New  York  city's  vicinity  during  the  past  year  without 
Mr.  Bramwell  generally  being  present,  and  as  a  result  he  is  always 
found  to  be  well  posted.  His  friends  without  doubt  give  Mrs.  Bram- 
well their  best  wishes  and  also  thoroughly  congratulate  the  groom 
on    his    sacred    and    important  acquisition    to    his    life. 
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One  of  America's  Pioneer  Autoists 

THE  accompanying  illustration  of  Edwin  W.  Adams  in  a  Winton 
with  a  group  of  "sweet  cherubs, "(as  Mr.  Adams  calls  them) 
was  taken  at  the  seaside  last  summer.      This  aggregation  of 
young,   living  freight  belongs  to  a  friend  of  the  owner  of  the    car- 
riage.     Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  autoist  for  several  years. 
In  response  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  some  of  his 


Room  Enough  For  More 

experiences  Mr.  Adams  said: — "  The  horse-power  of  my  1901  Winton 
is  9  brake,  and  I  have  found  it  sufficient  to  carry  me  anywhere.  I 
have  pointed  the  carriage  even  to  the  top  of  Mount  Pocono  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  included  in  one  of  my  summer  trips.  Mud,  sand 
nor  hills  seem  to  have  no  terrors  for  it,  and  as  my  wanderings  during 
the  past  six  months  through  New -York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
have  taken  me  into  all  sorts  of  roads,  particularly  through  the  agricul- 
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tural  districts  (which  have  a  particular  charm  for  me),  and  all  without 
any  serious  break-down  or  delays,  I  feel  confident  enough  in  its 
strength  and  general  qualities  to  start  for  any  point  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

' '  This  is  my  third  Winton  and  they  have  carried  me  satisfactorily 
for  over  10,000  miles  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  over  all  sorts  of  roads. 
My  experience  of  four  years  in  the  sport  I  presume  classes  me  among 
the  pioneers,  but  the  more  I  '  motor '  through  the  country  (the 
beauties  of  which  never  can  be  so  fully  appreciated  in  any  other  way), 
the  more  I  realize  that  we  ' '  motorists  ' '  are  still  pioneers  and  that  the 
future  is  one  full  of  pleasant  experiences  to  be  realized.  Every  new 
trip  I  take  seems  to  bring  fresh  and  renewed  pleasures  and  the  view 
down  the  long  vista  of  possibilities  is  certainly  a  most  inviting  one. ' ' 


Charles  J.  Glidden's  Napier 


MR.   and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Glidden,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  completed 
during  part  of  the  months  of  July  and  August  a  two  thousand 
mile  drive  on  a  16  horse-power  Napier  autocar  in  England 
and    France.       The   illustration  was  taken  during  the   noon  halt   at 
Ely,  England. 
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The  routes  covered  with  various  side  trips  were  as  follows  : 

England  :  London,  Oxford,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warick,  Leam- 
ington, Kenilworth,  Coventry,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  Leeds,  York, 
Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Folkestone,  where  the  channel  was 
crossed  to  Boulogne. 

France  :  Dieppe,  Havre,  Rouen,  Paris,  Fontainbleau,  Ram- 
bouillet,  Chartres,  Orleans,  Blois,  Samur,  Angers,  Nantes,  Vitre, 
Fougeres,  Caen,  Trouville,  Etretat  to  Dieppe,  where  the  car  was 
shipped  across  the  channel  to  New  Haven,  thence  driven  to  London. 

The  weather  throughout  the  trip  was  delightful,  only  one  day's 
delay  on  account  of  rain.  The  pneumatic  tires  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  estimated  good  for  at  least  1,500 
miles  additional  drive.  Only  three  slight  punctures  occurred  which 
were  quickly  repaired  by  the  mechanician.  The  roads  were  in  a  per- 
fect condition,  most  of  them  being  equal  to  or  even  better  than  any  of 
our  best  American  boulevards,  and  a  speed  from  25  to  40  miles  per 
hour  could  be  easily  maintained  for  long  distances  in  France. 


W.  D.  Gash  now  with  Searchmont 

MR.  W.  D.  GASH  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Waltham  Manufacturing  Company,  where  he  has  been  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  business  manager,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  sales  manager  with  the  Searchmont  Motor  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gash  became  associated 
with  the  Waltham  Manufacturing  Company  some  five  years  ago,  as 
manager  of  their  Chicago  branch.  From  there  he  was  transferred  to 
Boston  in  charge  of  the  company's  business  in  that  district.  His  next 
position  was  that  of  special  traveling  man  with  headquarters  at  Walt- 
ham, and  from  this  position  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  general  man- 
ager of  the  Waltham  Company,  having  had,  under  President  Metz, 
full  charge  of  their  business  for  the  past  two  years. 

At  the  Automobile  Show  last  year  Mr.  Gash  was  most  active  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  company  and  those  who  met  him  then 
will  be  very  pleased  to  see  him  acting  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the 
Searchmont  at  the  coming  show.  The  machine  he  is  now  represent- 
ing is  well   known  in  New  York,    but   it   is   his  intention    to    push   his 
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company's  interests  further  here,  putting   it  on  a  par  with   other  well 
known  makes  that  are  so  much  used  in  Greater  New  York. 

John  Wanamaker  has  taken  the  agency  for  the  Searchmont,  for 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  will  make  it  their  leader,  in  fact 
their  only  hydro-carbon  car  in  both  cities.  Wanamaker  entered  the 
automobile  business  some  time  ago  and  to-day  has  one  of  the  most 
expensive,  elaborate  and  best  equipped  retail  automobile  establish- 
ments in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world. 
The  New  York 
business  has  already 
outgrown  the  build- 
ing bounded  by 
Broadway,  Fourth 
avenue,  Ninth  and 
Tenth  streets,  and 
the  entire  block 
south  of  Ninth  street 
was  recently  pur- 
chased and  is  being 
occupied  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  remodeled 
to  meet  their  re- 
quirements. One 
section  of  this  block, 
Ninth  street  front, 
is  now  being  fitted 
up  for  an  automo- 
bile salesroom  and 
will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy within  a 
fortnight. 

It  became  evident  some  time  ago  that  in  order  to  successfully 
handle  the  automobile  business,  much  more  than  a  show  and  sales- 
room was  necessary,  and  the  entire  five  story  building  at  138  and  140 
East  Fifty-seventh  street  was  rented  for  an  automobile  salesroom, 
storage  and  repair  station.  The  first  floor  is  already  more  than  filled 
and  a  large  elevator  is  now  being  put  in  which  will  make  the  four 
upper  stories  available.  The  first  floor  will  be  used  for  salesroom, 
demonstrating  cars   and  charging  plant  for  electric  vehicles.      Any  re- 
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maining  space  will  be  utilized  for  storage  cars.  The  upper  floors  will 
be  used  for  storage  cars  and  extra  stock.  On  the  second  floor  is 
private  office,  special  room  for  women,  men's  room,  fitted  with  private 
lockers,  shower  baths  and  kindred  conveniences,  etc.  The  basement 
is  fitted  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  making  difficult  repairs. 
Gears  of  all  kinds  are  stored  by  the  day,  week  or  month,  cleaned, 
oiled,  supplied  with  fuel  or  current,  and  where  desired,  delivered  at 
the  door  of  the  owner, 

William  E.  Hazleton,  well  known  in  automobile  circles,  has 
charge  of  the  station.  Mr.  Gash  states  that  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  number  of  important  deals  that  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future  and  his  first  promise  has  been  so  admirably  carried  out  that 
further  announcements  can  hardly  fail  to  be  watched  for  with  consider- 
able interest. 


The  Peerless  Motor  Car 

THE  Peerless  Manufacturing  Company,   Cleveland,    Ohio,   have 
been  working  quietly  for  months  and  now  announce  for  the 
first  time  their  new  machine,  which   certainly  has    much    to 
recommend  it.      It  is  of  the  type  that  will  appeal  to  many  automobil- 
ists  and  is  sure  to  be  warmly  received. 

As  will  be  seen  this  car  has  a  long  wheel  base,  low  center  of 
gravity,  with  motor  in  front.  The  frame  is  built  of  channel  iron  after 
the  style  of  locomotive,  carrying  out  the  idea  that  'the  motor  ear  is  a 
road  locomotive  rather  than  a  horseless  carriage.      Both  front  and  rear 
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wheels  are  pitched  inward,  after  the  manner  so  long  in  use  with  all 
vehicles  not  run  on  prepared  tracks.  The  pitch  of  the  rear  wheels  is 
made  possible  by  flexible  axle  which  also  obviates  all  loss  of  power 
by  excessive  friction  when  strains  of  the  road  tend  to  throw  the  rear 
wheels  out  of  alignment. 

Peerless  Motors  are  used,  being  of  the  vertical  type  with  crank 
disk  enclosed  in  tight  aluminum  cases  running  in  oil  bath  which  auto- 
matically lubricates  the  cylinder  and  all  bearings.  The  vertical  cylin- 
der was  selected  so  that  all  sides  would  be  equally  lubricated  by  the 
piston  rings  wiping  uniformly  the  entire  circumference,  and  thus  pre- 
venting excessive  amount  of  oil  in  the  firing  chamber,  which  obviates 
the  prolific  cause  of  obnoxious  odors. 


Peerless  Car  With  Tonneau 


The  arrangement  of  the  firing  chamber  and  the  spark  plug  make 
the  plug  self-cleaning.  A  system  of  mufflers  is  used  which  produces 
very  little  back  pressure  and  yet  almost  eliminates  the  noise  of  the 
exhaust.  Ignition  is  by  the  jump  spark  system  by  means  of  mechani- 
cally operated  vibrator  of  unique  and  entirely  original  design,  which 
requires  no  adjustment  in  months.  A  centrifugal  pump  operated  by 
friction  disk  against  the  fly-wheel  affords  the  circulation  through  the 
radiating  coils  at  the  front  of  the  car  which  require  only  two  or  three 
gallons  of  water. 

The  carbureter  is  of  an  improved  design  requiring  absolutely  no 
adjustment  to  the  varying  speeds  of  the  motor.  The  starting  is  ac- 
complished by  a  half  turn  of  the  crank  which  is  placed  at  the  front  of 
the  car. 

The  drive  is  by  means   of  beveled  gear  attached  to  compensating 
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gear  which  is  part  of  the  rear  axle,  and  is  perfectly  protected  from 
dirt,  mud  or  water.  The  speed  gear  is  connected  with  the  driving 
gear  by  a  flexible  shaft,  the  gears  being  enclosed  and  running  in  an  oil 
bath,  which  automatically  lubricates  all  bearings.  It  is  self  contained 
and  is  connected  with  the  motor  by  universal  couplings.  The  speed 
is  controlled  by  means  of  a  single  lever  at  the  right,  giving  the  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse,  with  control  of  spark  to  regulate  the  speed 
of  the  motor.  The  change  of  speed  is  quiet,  as  the  clutches  go  in 
without  clatter  or  vibration,  and  gears  operate  without  noise.  A  pow- 
erful band-brake  on  each  rear  wheel  is  operated  by  a  lever  at  the  right 
and  held  by  a  ratchet  until  released.  A  foot-brake  operates  on  a  drum 
between  the  motor  and  compensating  gear. 

The  steering  is  positive,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  front  wheels 
cannot  be  changed  by  contact  with  obstacles,  and  no  shock  can  be 
transferred  to  the  steering  wheel.  By  means  of  a  knuckle  joint  and 
sleeve  the  top  part  of  the  steering  column  is  loosened,  throwing  the 
steering  wheel  away  from  the  chauffeur  when  mounting  or  dismount- 
ing. This  sleeve,  being  operated  by  a  spring,  holds  the  column  rigidly 
without  back  lash  or  sway.  This  enables  the  wheel  to  be  placed  well 
into  the  chauffeur's  lap,  yet  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  mounting. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  when  divided  seat  is  used. 

The  electric  current,  both  primary  and  secondary,  is  conducted 
through  a  special  heavily  insulated  cable,  proof  against  short-circuit- 
ing in  wet  weather.  All  parts  are  oiled  by  means  of  sight-feed  oil 
cups  and  pressure  pump  placed  in  front  of  the  chauffeur's  seat,  within 
reach  of  the  hand.  These  make  it  unnecessary  to  dismount  for  pur- 
pose of  oiling  oftener  than  once  in  200  miles,  although  few  care  to 
ride  so  far  at  one  sitting.  Tires  are  of  the  Michelin  Clincher  pattern 
of  America,  manufactured  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  30  x  3 
inches  or  30  x  3^  inches,  and  wire  or  wood  wheels  are  used  as  order- 
ed, according  to  wish  of  purchaser. 

All  two-passenger  cars  have  rear  platforms  which  may  be  used  for 
luggage,  rumble  seat  or  two-passenger  tonneau.  The  driver's  seat 
is  either  double  or  divided  into  individual  seats.  The  upholstery  is 
regularly  plain  but  will  be  quilted  if  so  ordered.  The  mud  guards 
are  of  aluminum  with  front  guards  flared  out,  protecting  both  occu- 
pants and  the  car  from  mud  when  the  wheels  are  at  an  angle. 


A  Reachless  Running  Gear 

THIS  is  a  new  running  gear  recently  brought  out  by  A.  L.  Dyke, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  in  which  he  has  dispensed  with  the  reaches 
usually  found,  as  will  be  seen.     The  rear  axle  is  solid  and 
carries  a  compact  compensating  device   running  in   oil.      The  rear 

springs  are  mounted  on 
bearing  case  while  the 
forward  spring  is  fastened 
to  front  of  frame  and  to 
a  bar  extending  across 
the  frame.  The  frame  is 
of  angle  iron  to  receive 
engine,  transmission  gear 
and  body.  The  radius 
Reachless  Running  Gear  rods  are  coupled  to  rear 

bearings  and  to  frame, 
and  have  a  turn-buckle  for  adjusting  chain  tension.  It  is  evidently  a 
very  flexible  frame,  which  is  a  feature  that  many  are  striving  for. 


Trials  for  One-Mile  Records 

THE  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  will  hold  a  series  of  races  on 
the  Coney  Island  Boulevard,   Brooklyn,  Saturday,  November 
16,  from  i  to  5  p.  m.      Park  Commissioner  Brower  has  given 
the  necessary  consent.      The  stretch  of  road  used  will  be  from  Kings 
Highway  up.      All  the  races  will  be  at  one  mile.      The  main  roadway, 
170  feet  wide,  will  be  used  and  the  side  roads  kept  open  for  traffic. 

The  races  are  to.  be  preceded  by  an  automobile  parade,  forming 
at  11.30  o'clock  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City  Hall,  Brooklyn,  pro- 
ceeding thence  via  Prospect  Park  to  a  point  near  Kings  Highway, 
which  is  to  be  the  starting  point.  Twelve  events  have  been  arranged 
for  as  follows  : 

Motor  bicycles,  motor  tricycles,  gasoline  vehicles  6  H.  P.  or 
under;  over  6  H.  P.  and  including  9  H.  P. ;  over  9  H.  P.  and  includ- 
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ing  15  H.  P. ;  over  15  H.  P.  and  including  20  H.  P. ;  over  20  H.  P. ; 
steam  vehicles,  stock;  steam  vehicles,  special  racing;  electric  vehicles, 
stock  ;  electric  vehicles,  special  racing  ;  open  championship  race,  to 
be  run  in  trials  and  a  final. 

The  winner  in  each  class  will  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the  final 
provided  the  time  made  for  the  one  mile  is  1 130  or  better.  All  events 
are  to  be  run  under  the  racing  rules  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America.  The  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  is  to  award  cups  to  the 
winner  in  each  class  and  special  cup  known  as  the  Long  Island  Auto- 
mobile Club  cup  for  the  winner  of  the  open  championship  race.  All 
contests  will  be  against  time  with  flying  starts.  Contestants  will  re- 
ceive probably  one  mile  in  which  to  work  their  vehicles  to  stop  speed, 
one  mile  for  the  record,  and  about  one-half  mile  for  slowing  down. 

Address  all  communications  to  L.  A.  Hopkins,  Secretary,  Long 
Island  Automobile  Club,  Brooklyn. 
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THE  Cycle  et  Automobile  Industriels  publishes  a  description  of 
a  mechanical  voiturette,  with  three  wheels,  constructed  in 
i860  by  an  amateur,  M.  Auguste  Marquis,  which  they  rank 
as  one  of  the  first  mile-stones  in  the  history  of  automobilism.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  made  of  very  light  materials,  with  seats  for  two  and 
a  receptacle  at  the  back  for  whatever  packages  one  might  wish  to 
transport.  Motion  was  produced  by  means  of  two  levers  operated  by 
the  driver,  and  governing,  by  means  of  propelling  rods,  the  center- 
bits  of  the  motor  shaft.  It  was  steered  by  a  foot  bar  guiding  the  fork 
of  the  front  wheel.  This  system  was  a  curiosity  of  the  epoch  and  its 
constructor  had  anticipated  inventors  along  this  line  by  many  years, 
in  applying  ball-bearings  of  a  rudimentary  nature  to  reduce  the  trie- 
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tion.  The  locality  of  Haute-Marne,  where  he  was  resident,  being  of 
an  extremely  hilly  nature,  this  method  of  propulsion  by  hand  must 
have  been  of  a  somewhat  tedious  order,  especially  when  carrying  his 
whole  photographic  outfit,  as  was  his  wont  to  do;  but  he  rested  on 
the  descents,  and  (which  the  historian  forgets  to  record)  probably 
tied  the  farmers'  teams  into  as  many  inextricable  knots  of  chronic 
aversion  as  do  the  innocent  machines  of  to-day — while  racing  adown 
the   compensating   declines.      The   chronicler   makes    no    mention  of 

brakes. 

%.     ^     ^c     >■<     >;< 

No  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  the  forthcoming  international 
exposition  in  France,  in  December,  a  worldly  as  well  as  artistic  suc- 
cess, which  shall  fuse  the  sporting  world  in  general  with  renewed  en- 
thusiasm, automobilists  and  cyclists  seeming  to  occupy  the  center  field 
of  interest  to  onlookers.  It  is  reported  that  the  demands  for  space 
fully  equal  the  expectations  of  the  promoters  and  give  promise  of  a 
fruitful  exhibit  which  cannot  fail  to  draw  out  the  public. 

^fC  ^jC  •ys  ^  ^ 

As  an  outcome  of  the  late  Paris-Berlin  race  an  old  peasant  of  the 
suburbs  has  adopted  the  profession  of  "  victim  to  accidents."  From  a 
slight  injury  to  his  donkey  on  this  occasion,  which  netted  him  around 
sum  of  damages,  he  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  sacrificing  all  his 
antiquated  collection  of  animals  on  the  same  altar.  Now,  no  sooner 
does  he  hear  an  assemblage  of  motors  in  the  distance  than  he  prepares 
the  victims  to  be  immolated,  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  them  across  the 
path  of  the  vehicles  at  the  accidental  moment.  In  this  way  he  has 
lived  sumptuously  on  the  proceeds  from  his  half-starved  animals  ;  a 
family  of  sick  pigs,  followed  by  an  anaemic  calf  and  a  foundered  horse 
in  succession,  having  exhausted  his  menagerie,  there  now  remains  to 
him  but  an  old,  miserly,  grumbling  aunt,  on  whom  he  turns  a  specu- 
lative eye,  wondering  if  by  chance 

%.     ^     %.     %.     ^. 

The  socialistic  journal  called  La  Petite  Republique  has  published 
so  many  articles  against  automobilism,  calling  it  the  ' '  sport  of  million- 
aires, diversion  of  the  rich,"  that  a  manufacturer,  M.  Noe  Boyer, 
feels  constrained  to  address  them  a  letter  placing  the  facts  of  the  case 
clearly  and  justly  before  them.  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  so  eminently 
sensible  that  is  worth  repeating  for  American  readers.  ' '  While  I  am 
assured  that  it  is  all  in  good  faith  you  sow  the  front  page  of  your 
journal  with  diatribes  directed  against  our  chauffeurs,  yet  I  must  beg 
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to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  an  infinitesimal  number  of 
them  are  millionaires  and  professional  neuropaths  devoted  to  the  slay- 
ing of  mankind.  The  large  majority  of  our  clients,  as  may  be  seen 
by  our  books  which  are  open  to  your  inspection,  are  doctors,  officers, 
pharmacists,  professors  and  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  The 
liberal  professions  lead,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  they  are  more 
in  touch  with  mechanical,  progressive  movements  ;  next  in  order  are 
business  people,  and  property-owners  are  in  the  minority.  As  to 
millionaires,  I  have  delivered  but  a  small  number  of  motors  to  them. 
I  know  that  among  my  clients,  who  are  numerous,  no  case  of  crush- 
ing man,  woman  or  child  has  ever  occurred.  But  as  for  dogs,  I  should 
not  like  to  make  statement.  These  being  the  facts,  I  think  simple 
equity  demands  you  should  not  excite  the  masses  against  men  of 
brains  who  are  ever  ready  to  open  the  march  of  progress,  which  you, 
in  all  sincerity  perhaps,  will  heavily  clog  through  being  illy  informed. 
Let  us  consider  the  chauffeur  rather  as  a  pioneer,  the  propagator  of  a 
practical  mode  of  locomotion  whose  appliance  will  prove  of  advantage 
to  all  humanity  and  future  society.  Accidents  are  not  caused  by  ex- 
cessive speed  half  as  often  as  by  inexperience  and  lack  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  drivers.  These  will  disappear  if  a  special  permit  is 
required  to  drive  above  the  regulation  slow  rate  of  speed.  But  in  the 
name  of  intelligence,  do  not  hold  the  mass  responsible  for  the  follies 
of  the  few  and  thus  impede  an  industry  that  is  useful  to  the  nation, 
and  trammel  a  progressive  movement  to  which  we  shall  owe  in  the 
future  the  evolution  of  individual  locomotion  as  a  substitute  for  general 
locomotion,  which  is  a  fertile  source  of  much  abuse  and,  abovre  all, 

inconvenient  and  retrogressive." 

>!<     ^     *     *     ^ 

Those  who  have  a  social  mission  to  bar  the  way  to  any  new  idea, 
in  the  name  of  immortal  Routine,  once  destroyed  Joufrroy's  steam- 
boat, condemned  the  first  railroad  and  led  the  movement  against  gas 
illumination.  So  the  wheel  was  at  first  persecuted,  and  yet  lately 
received  a  patriotic  ovation  at  Longchamp,  and  the  automobile  will 
certainly  triumph  in  the  end,  as  a  military  factor,  sending  forth  a  rau- 
cous cry  of  victory  from  all  its  metal  body.  So  predict  Paul  and 
Victor  Marguerite,  the  noted  writers  of  military  tales,  protesting  that 
Innovation  will  sweep  onward  in  its  course,  regardless  of  the  restrain- 
ing hands  of  the  obstructionists. 

So  the  caravan  passes,  while  the  dogs  do  bark. 

La  Chauffere  ite. 


Ball  Bearing  Automobile  Jacks 

ANEW  line  of  ball-bearing  jacks  is  being  put  on  the  market  by 
the  Frasse  Company,  38  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  They 
are  made  in  various  sizes  to  adjust  in  height  from  12  to  26 
inches.  The  small  sizes  are  intended  for  automobiles,  light  trucks  and 
carriages,  or  for  raising  vehicles  weighing  2,000  pounds  or  less.  The 
medium  size  will  lift  up  to  3,000  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  large  one, 
which  weighs  only  18  pounds,  has  been  tested  on  a  hook  and  ladder 
truck,  the  weight  of  which  is  5,600  pounds;  also  tried  under  a  fire 
engine,  which  weighed  7,600  pounds,  lifting  the  entire  rear  end  easily 
without  effort.  These  jacks  are  adjusted  quickly,  and  on  account  of 
the  ball-bearing  head  a  slight  movement  of  the  lever  will  raise  the 
weight  clearly  from  the  ground. 


Editor  Automobile  Magazine  : 

Reference  to  the  columns  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the  automobile 
industry  will  disclose  many  comparisons  of  motor  vehicles,  based  on 
so  called  horse-power. 

Were  the  horse-power  of  all  motors  based  on  some  constant,  or 
the  maximum  number  of  revolutions,  then  comparisons  would  be  of 
value  in  determining  the  merits  of  various  machines,  but,  as  such  is 
not  the  case,  rank  confusion  results. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  of  two  vehicles  having  motors  capable 
of  developing  equal  power,  one  of  which  is  classified  as  a  low  powered 
machine,  the  horse-power  being  calculated  at  a  moderate  number  of 
revolutions,  while  the  other,  taking  its  maximum  speed,  is  classified  as  a 
high  powered  vehicle,  the  low  rated  one  almost  invariably  impresses  the 
uninitiated  or  thoughtless  as  being  the  better  machine. 

Would  it  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Automobile  Maga- 
zine to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  certain  constant  number  of  revolutions 
at  which  the  horse-power  of  automobiles  might  be  determined  ? 

While  the  number  of  revolutions  in  the  motor  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  factor  in  determining  either  the  power  or  speed  of  an  auto- 
mobile, still,  the  existence  of  a  standard,  as  suggested,  will  do  much 
toward  supplying  a  necessary  and  just  method  of  comparison. 

New  York,  October  17.  Mortimer  Worthley. 
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The  Automobile  Show 


THE  second  annual  automobile  show  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  was  commenced  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Saturday,  November  2,  and  finished  Saturday,  November  9. 
As  a  whole  it  was  an  entirely  successful  affair,  for  it  was  given  to 
encourage  the  industry  of  automobiling,  and  it  enabled  manufacturers 
to  present  their  goods  and  meet  intending  customers  under  very 
favorable  auspices.  The  total  display  was  business-like,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  than  if 
there  were  spectacular  features,  which  might  have  more  or  less  discon- 
certed even  though  they  interested  onlookers.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  those  who  hire  booths  and  display  their  wares  should  desire  a 
class  of  spectators  who  wish  to  buy.  A  manufacturer  would  rather 
have  one  of  that  kind  parade  the  aisles  than  ten  of  the  non-buying 
element. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  question.  If  future  club 
shows  are  to  consist  merely  of  displays  of  motionless  vehicles,  just  as 
would  be  seen  in  bazaars  or  emporiums,  why  is  it  necessary  for  a 
club  composed  mostly  of  an  element  not  connected  with  the  trade  of 
automobiling  to  give  them  ?  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  who,  without  doubt,  know  well  what  kind  of  a  show  they 
wish  to  hold,  will  soon  co-operate  in  presenting  their  goods  to  the 
public.  The  only  excuse  a  club  organized  on  the  linos  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America  can  have  for  holding  any  display  of  this  kind. 
is  the  thought  of  building  up  the  recreation   or  sport   side  of   the  sub- 
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ject.     There  was  little  of  this  kind  at  the  show,  it  being  an  absolutely 
business  affair  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  only  attempt  made  to  give  the  show  eclat  or  exclusiveness 
was  the  introduction  of  a  loan  exhibition,  which  consisted  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  unusually  handsome  and  well-known  machines  owned  by 
club  members  and  others.  This  was  really  a  feature  for,  although  a 
number  of  well-known  names  were  not  noticed  on  the  individual  signs 
affixed  to  these  machines,  still,  there  were  enough  celebrated  owners 
to  make  this  part  of  the  exhibition  thoroughly  representative.  Among 
those  who  showed  machines  on  this  basis  were  the  following  : 


Edward  R.  Thomas'  28  H.  P.  Daimler,  formerly  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.'s 

White  Ghost 


W.  C.  Greene,  40  H.  P.  Panhard-Levassor  ;  Foxhall  P.  Keene, 
60  H.  P.  Mors  ;  Robert  L.  Niles,  5^  H.  P.  Steam  Carriage  of  the 
Overman  Automobile  Co.;  Percy  Owen,  12  H.  P.  Winton  ;  Clarence 
A.  Postley,  8  H.  P.  Panhard-Levassor  ;  Jules  Peck,  6  H.  P.  Dar- 
racq  ;  Charles  E.  Duryea,  8  H.  P.  Duryea  Power  Co. ;  Sidney  Chubb, 
6  H.  P.  Automotor  Co.;  Cornelius  J.  Field,  5  H.  P.  DeDion-Bouton; 
S.  R.  Guggenheim,  16  H.  P.  Panhard-Levassor  ;  Smith  &  Mabley, 
8  H.  P.  Renault  ;  Spencer  Trask,  6  H.  P.  Searchmont  ;  Edward  R. 
Thomas,  28  H.  P.  Daimler  ;  Rollin  H.  White,  6  H.  P.  White  Sewing 
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Machine  Co. ;  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  12  H.  P.  Panhard-Levassor  ;  Jef- 
ferson Seligman,  5  H.  P.  DeDion-Bouton  ;  Edward  C.  Stearns,  3^ 
H.  P.  Stearns  Steam  Carriage  Co. ;  Charles  M.  Perry,  6  H.  P.  Steam- 
obile  ;  W.  D.  K.  Wright,  5  H.  P.  Loomis  Automobile  Co. ;  William 
B.  Oliver,  12  H.  P.  Panhard-Levassor  ;  Albert  C.  Bostwick,  40  H.  P. 
Winton  ;  Park  Densmore,  6  H.  P.  Foster  Automobile  Co. 

Samuel  T.  Davis,  Jr.  loaned  the  first  locomobile  made  by  Stanley 
Bros.,  it  being  3^  H.  P.  and  weighing  400  pounds.  Alexander 
Fischer  sent  the  first  gasomobile  made  by  the  Automobile  Co.  of 
America,  it  being  9  H.  P.  and  weighing  1800  pounds.     Thomas  A. 


Metallic  Tires — Pulling  on  One  in  Attempt  to  Make  It  Slip  on  a 
Greased  Block  of  Asphalt 

Edison  loaned  a  Cell  of  the  new  Edison  iron-nickel  storage  battery. 
A  sample  of  the  sign-posts  erected  last  summer  by  the  club  was  among 
the  exhibits,  as  was  also  one  of  the  first  gasoline  carriages  ever  made 
in  this  country,  it  being  loaned  by  the  Automobile  Magazine.  This 
carriage  was  made  in  1893  by  Nadig  Bros.,  Allen  town,  Pa.,  it  being 
2  H.  P.  and  weighing  1,000  pounds. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  of  these  exhibitors  would  not  have 
loaned  their  cars  had  the  show  been  held  by  any  other  organization 
than  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  and  just  on  this  point  alone  the 
club  stands  in  an   enviable  position  to   hold   an  exhibit  consisting  of 
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something  besides  a  trade  show.  Regarding  this  it  may  be  asked 
what  other  motive  besides  a  business  one  can  there  be  for  the  club  to 
hold  a  show  ?  The  ideas  of  Arthur  J.  Eddy,  ex-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Automobile  Club  are  interesting.  Mr.  Eddy  last  summer 
completed  in  a  Winton  machine  the  longest  consecutive  tour  ever  made 
in  this  country.  He  told  the  writer  that  in  his  opinion  a  club  could 
not  hold  such  a  show  as  the  recent  one  was,  without  giving  the 
impression  that  it  was  connected  too  much  with  professionalism  or  the 
trade.      Continuing,  he  said  : 


View  From  Front  of  Garden 


"  Fine  as  the  show  was,  it  was  essentially  a  trade  display,  and  in 
my  opinion  should  not  be  given  by  an  amateur  organization.  If  the 
club  wishes  to  encourage  the  subject  of  automobiling,  let  it  hold  con- 
tests at  various  times  where  its  members  and  other  amateurs  can  meet 
in  friendly  rivalry.  There  would  be  no  question  about  the  subject 
being  advertised  if  such  men  as  Messrs.  Vanderbilt,  Bostwick,  Keene, 
Bishop   and  others   should  meet  in    a  contest,  but  the  affair  at  the 
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Garden  was  nothing  but  a  business   institution,  and  an  amateur  club 
should  not  hold  it. ' ' 

Mr.  Eddy  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  were  really  detri- 
mental results  in  the  club  holding  the  show,  but  he  was  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  if  the  custom  became  prevalent  it  would  be  an  evil 
which  would  correct  itself,  for,  as  he  said,  "  you  cannot  mix  amateur- 
ism with  the  trade,  without  the  former  suffering."  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  so  far  there  are  no  detrimental   indications  caused  by  the 


Exhibit  of  Automobile   Co.  of  America 


club  having  held  two  shows,  although  the  first  one  had  other  features 
besides  the  mere  showing  and  selling  of  vehicles. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  great  as  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  one  examination  of  the  display  was  enough  for  most  people.  Last 
year  there  were  exhibitions  and  contests  of  various  kinds  on  a  track. 
These  naturally  interested  many  people  who  made  several  visits  to  the 
Garden,  just  to  be  amused.  A  careful  canvass  among  the  manufac- 
turers revealed  the  fact  that  most   of  them   were  opposed  to  having   a 
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track  on  account  of,  as  they  claimed,  its  disconcerting  people  and 
thereby  taking  their  minds  off  of  perhaps  a  probable  purchase. 
Among  the  manufacturers  it  was  noticed  that  with  those  who  make  large, 
heavy  gasoline  vehicles  the  track  was  least  in  favor.  The  steam  men 
were  about  equally  divided,  while  those  representing  electricity  thought 
the  track  rather  a  good  thing.  The  philosophy  of  these  various  reasons 
is  obvious,  the  gasoline  manufacturers  thinking  that  the  public  is 
influenced  against  their  machines  when  hearing  them  on  a  small  track. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  stage  of  enlightenment  those  who  really 
intend  to  purchase  an  automobile  would  be  influenced  against  a 
machine  by  seeing  or  hearing  it  in  a  small  enclosure. 

Concerning    the    attendance,   the    club    secretary,   S.   M.  Butler, 


United  States  Long  Distance 

truthfully  summarized  as  follows  :  ' '  The  club  has  not  made  as  much 
money  this  year  as  it  did  last  year.  The  gate  money  is  less,  but  the 
club  is  better  satisfied.  It  wants  to  promote  the  sport  and  industry. 
Last  season  we  had  a  track  and  contests  on  it  that  attracted  the 
public.  It  was  not  a  big  exhibition,  but  there  was  something  doing 
all  the  time.  The  visitors  came  and  watched  the  sport  on  the  track 
and  went  away  after  a  cursory  glance  at  the  machines. 

' '  The  exhibitors  were  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  business 
they  did.  This  year  the  show  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  everyone. 
There  were  many  more  machines  and  many  more  improvements. 
Those  who  came  to  view  them  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention. 
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The  exhibitors  or  manufacturers,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  them, 
have  done  more  business.  They  are  better  satisfied  and  therefore  the 
club  is  better  satisfied. ' ' 

Some  other  features  of  the  show  are  well  brought  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing review  written  by  ' '  Senator  ' '  Morgan  : 

' '  The  John  Brisben  Walker  attack  on  the  French  machines  at  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  meeting  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  his 
charge  that  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  should  not  encourage 
importing  them   caused  much   comment.     The  consensus  of  opinion, 


Dixon's  Graphite 


seems  to  be  that  there  is  little  sympathy  with  Mr.  Walker's  ideas. 
Some  of  those  spoken  to  and  who  had  listened  to  the  tirade,  could  not 
see  where  Mr.  Walker  was  much  interested  as  he  does  not  build  a  gasoline 
machine  and  it  is  that  type  of  automobile  which  our  French  cousins 
have  taken  the  lead  in,  and  truthfully  have  given  the  American  manu- 
facturers pointers  on  how  to  excel  the  French  makes.  One  man 
declared  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  45  per  cent,  duty  taken 
off  from  French  machines  so  they  could  come  in  here  free  of  duty  and 
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stimulate  American  inventive  genius  and  competitive  power.  Mr. 
Walker  did  not  give  the  French  automobile  manufacturer  credit  for 
showing  us  the  way  in  automobile  making,  just  as  they  did  in  bicycle 
manufacturing.  And  the  Frenchman  is  also  leading  England  in  auto- 
mobile making  just  as  he  did  in  bicycle  making.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  French  machine  will  have  a  long  vogue  in  this  country  but  that  two 
years  will  about  see  its  finish  here,  judging  from  the  marvelous 
progress  made  by  Americans  in  construction  in  one  year. 

"Speaking  of  the  progress  made,  I  may  say  that  although  not 


Haynes-Apperson 


wishing  to  be  called  egotistical  in  a  national  way.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  country  in  the  world  could  do  as  much  in  one  year  as  have  the 
American  automobile  makers.  It  is  written  in  the  stars  that  this  nation 
of  ours  is  to  excel  in  everything  worth  excelling  in,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  that  we  should  have  a  pace-maker  in  France  or  any  other  country 
that  wishes  to  test  Yankee  mechanical  speed  power.  France,  Germany 
and  England  had  about  three  years'  start  of  us— possibly  five,  if  we 
count  the  earlier  efforts,  and  the  automobile   can   lay  claim  to  being 
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born  in  France,  just  as  the  bicycle  was,  but  the  future  will  be  marked 
by  the  best  machines  being  built  in  America. 

' '  Foreign  governments  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  automo- 
bile from  an  industrial  progress  standpoint  than  this  country  has. 
For  instance  Austria  is  delving  into  the  transportation  problem  and 
believes  that  the  automobile  will  supersede  all  other  means  of  locomo- 
tion for  short  distances.  It  is  even  thought  that  it  would  become  a 
competitor  of  the  railway  to  connect  terminals.     The  army  is  also  ex- 


American  Bicycle  Co.'s  Exhibit 


perimenting  with  the  automobile,  and  the  automobile  car  for  baking 
and  general  feeding  purposes  is  already  an  accomplished  fact  in  some 
of  the  foreign  armies.  For  baggage  service,  ammunition  carrying, 
and  in  an  ambulance  way,  the  European  armies  will  undoubtedly 
utilize  the  automobile  in  the  next  great  war. 

"A  great  scene  escaped  the  notice  of  the  descriptive  New  York 
writers  Saturday  night  when  the  Madison  Square  Garden  show  closed. 
It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten,  and    is   undoubtedly  the   first  of 
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the  kind  ever  witnessed.  I  saw  something  like  it  in  Rochester  in  the 
great  rink  where  the  endurance  test  automobiles  were  stored  the  night 
President  McKinley  died.  The  time  was  midnight  and  the  death- 
bells  were  tolling,  and  just  previous  to  that  the  rink  presented  a  rare 
picture.  Men  worked  noiselessly  and  energetically  at  their  machines, 
using  lamps  of  electricity  and  oil  to  aid  them  in  their  getting  ready 
for  the  next  day  when  the  final  run  of  the  strenuous  tour  from  New 
York  would  be  finished.  Every  bolt  and  nut  was  to  be  in  position. 
Every  battery  and  boiler  must  be  in  good  order,  for  the  last  dash.  It 
looked  as  if  a  great  army  was  getting  ready  for  an  attack.  When  the 
bells  tolled  and  the  whisper  went  around  "  He  is  dead  !  "  tools  were 
dropped  and  the  place  was  darkened  as  if  by  magic. 


Electric  Vehicle  Co. 


' '  On  the  closing  night  of  the  show  at  Madison  square,  when  the 
clock  showed  eleven,  the  band  played  Home  Sweet  Home  and  after 
this  was  over,  the  clanging  of  bells  and  tooting  of  horns  proved  the 
gladness  with  which  the  finish  was  hailed  by  the  men  who  had  stood 
the  strain  of  an  arduous  week.  At  11:15,  as  if  by  magic,  every  machine 
was  wheeled  to  attention  and  the  procession  commenced  toward  the 
Fourth  Avenue  exit,  and  in  another  fifteen  minutes  the  building  was 
empty.  The  military  precision  and  the  entire  novelty  of  the  occasion 
would  have  given  Langden  Smith  and  James  Creelman  a  rare  text  for 
descriptive  writing. 

' '  At  first  I   questioned  the  policy  of  doing  away  with  the  track, 
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which  was  an  interesting  feature  of  last  year's  show,  but  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  good  gained  by  not  having  the  visitor's  attention  taken 
from  exhibits  more  than  made  up  for  a  seeming  lack  of  life  which 
the  absence  of  the  track  caused. 

"  Some  of  the  exhibitors  and  non-exhibitors  played  quite  a  game 
with  their  signs,  several  being  offensively  prominent,  in  the 
desire  to  dwarf  their  competitors.  Some  of  the  signs  put  one  in  mind 
of  Lincoln's  story  about  the  Mississippi  steamer  which  had  a  big 
whistle,  so  large  that  when  it  was  blown,  the  steamer  stopped  for  want 
of  steam.  The  relative  merits  of  some  of  the  signs  on  the  exhibits  were 
in  keeping  with  Lincoln's  story. 

' '  I  am  still  of  the  opinion   that  a   Spring  show  is  the  best  for  the 


DeDion-Bouton 

trade  as  there  is  too  long  an  interval  between  November  and  say  April, 
when  the  machines  are  usually  delivered,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe 
that  the  Coliseum  show  in  Chicago  next  March  will  again  dwarf  all 
others  in  the  matter  of  sales,  as  it  did  last  March.  Manufacturers 
should  be  allowed  to  get  their  machines  built  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  be  in  position  to  ship  promptly  and  not  hold  their  prospective  cust- 
omer's money  for  months  as  has  been  the  case  several  times  during 
the  past  year. 

"  Of  course  the  pessimist  is  abroad,  as  usual.  I  met  him  in  num- 
bers in  the  Garden.  One  of  them  stood  in  the  gallery  and  in  an 
attitude  of  the  devil  tempting  Christ,  waved  his  hand  over  the  exhibit 
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and  said  '  Can  you  point  out  to  me  one  of  these  concerns  that  has 
paid  a  dividend  ?  notwithstanding  all  their  tinsel  and  talk. '  My  reply 
was  'only  several.'  And  why,  pray,  should  any  firm  be  expected  to 
pay  dividends  in  a  short  year  or  two  years  in  a  new  business  that 
requires  so  much  outlay  to  start  it  successfully  ?  The  pessimist  has 
always  been  on  hand  at  all  times.  He  has  stood  by  good  enterprises 
and  by  great  commanders  and  croaked  in  their  ear,  '  Danger  and 
defeat.  '  I  prophesy  that  the  future  automobile  will  make  more  mil- 
lionaires than  any  other  individual  business  has  done,  and  it  is  a  rare 
field  of  promise,  and  I  think  will  prove  a  manufacturing  Eldorado. 

' '  The  shrewdest  advertisers  of  the  bunch  will  get  the  first  money 


The  Mobile  Co.'s  Exhibit 


and  the  halting  ones  who  are  inclined  to  the  croaker's  views,  will  be 
among  the  '  also  rans. '  ' ' 


L.  B.  Smyser,  formerly  with  the  Long  Distance  Automobile  Co. , 
and  F.  S.  Barnnett  have  started  for  themselves  at  136  Liberty  St., 
N.  Y. ,  and  have  just  completed  plans  of  what  looks  like  a  very 
attractive  gasoline  vehicle.  Mr.  Smyser  will  be  consulting  engineer 
for  a  new  concern  which  will  start  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  and  selling  automobiles  and  giving  advice  to  prsopective  pur- 
chasers. Mr.  Smyser  has  been  in  the  business  practically  since  it 
started,  as  he  worked  with  Charles  E.  Duryea  and  is  a  mechanic  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability. 


An  Early  American  Built  Horseless  Carriage 


THE    Automobile    Magazine    exhibited  at  Madison    Square 
Garden  one  of  the  earliest  gasoline  vehicles  built  in  this  coun- 
try.     Its  constructors  were  Charles  H.  Nadig  &  Brother,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.      It  was   supposed  to  have  2  H.  P.      Its  large  wheels, 
as  shown   in   the  illustration,  are  typical  of  nearly  all  early  inceptions 
of  automobiles.     The  subjoined  account  of  some  experiences  furnish- 


Automobile  Magazine  Exhibit— An  1893  Gasoline  Machine 
Built  by  Nadig  Brothers 

ed  by  its  makers  shows  tribulations  that  are  not  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  had  no  other  vehicle  to  take  pattern  from. 
Of  their  early  experiences,  the  makers  say  the  following  : 
' '  No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  will  wonder  where  we  got  the 
idea  of  building  a  horseless  carriage.  We  were  not  the  first  to  have 
thought  of  that  kind,  but  started  out  in  February,  1893,  to  construct 
this  automobile,  which  appeared  at  Madison  Square  Garden  just  as  it 
did  on  our  streets  in  the  Summer  of  1893,  with  the  exception  that  we 
had  steel  tires  (as  you  will  see  by  the  extra  steel  rimmed  wheel  sent 
along).      It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days   we  could  not  get 
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what  was  most  necessary  to  the  automobile,  rubber  tires.  Our  expe- 
rience was  some  of  the  most  trying  until  we  finally  had  the  automobile 
ready  for  the  first  trip.  In  the  month  of  May,  1893  (the  date  we  do 
not  recollect),  we  blocked  up  the  carriage  and  gave  it  a  trial  before 
going  on  the  street,  which  most  naturally  was  after  everybody  was  off 
the  street.  While  we  were  running  that  motor  in  the  shop  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  a  hill  around  our  country  which 
we  could  not  climb,  so  well  did  that  little  motor  behave.  On  the 
evening  of  the  trial  we  started  over  the  plank  floor  of  our  shop,  where 
there  was  no  unevenness  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  our  first  auto- 
mobile ride,  then  we  went  on  the  street  and  did  not  go  two  blocks 
when  we  were  stuck.      We  started  the  motor  again  and  lifted  the  rear 
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Searchmont — William  Hazelton  on  Driver's  Seat 


wheels  over  a  pebble  which  the  steel  tires  could  not  press  into  the 
earth.  We  saw  at  once  that  steel  tires  could  not  be  used  satisfactorily 
on  an  automobile,  because  the  motor  could  not  move  the  carriage 
over  these  pesky  little  stones,  which  we  had  never  thought  were  in  our 
way  before  that  evening.  We  were  stuck  several  times  on  that 
account,  so  we  started  for  home. 

' '  The  next  day  we  concluded  to  change  the  speed  from  fast  to  slow, 
which  had  been  our  mistake  ;  we  wanted  to  run  before  we  could  walk. 
We  soon  had  the  pulleys  changed  and  did  not  wait  until  dark  for  the 
second  trial.  On  this  trial  more  troubles  began.  It  was  a  beautiful 
evening  and  every  owner  of  a  steed  was  out  enjoying  an  evening  ride 
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until  we  came  along.  We  did  not  have  to  turn  out,  they  gave  us  all 
the  room  we  wanted.  People  came  running  out  of  doors  and  won- 
dered what  had  just  passed  ;  they  would  stand  in  the  streets  and  look 
after  the  threshing  machine,  as  they  called  it.  Every  teamster  on  the 
road  had  a  few  unpleasant  and  discouraging  remarks  to  make  before 
we  could  get  out  of  hailing  distance  from  them.  We  have  seen  some 
bad  accidents  on  the  road  and  in  every  case  the  driver  was  not  watch- 
ing his  horse.  We  have  often  told  drivers  to  watch  their  horses  and 
not  us. 

' '  Our  first  country  trip  was  as  amusing  to  us  as  it  was  surprising 
to  the  farmers  ;  they  would  let  their  plows  stand,  and  in  some  instances 
even  forgot  to  stop  the  horses,  and  ran   to  the  house  and   alarmed 


The  Autocar  Exhibit 


everybody  into  excitement.  At  one  place  a  woman  stood  at  the 
pump  near  the  house  and  when  she  saw  us  coming  down  the  hill  she 
yelled  :  "  Great  Heavens  !  Here's  a  wagon  running  away  without  a 
horse  !  ' '  We  must  say  that  we  heard  remarks  enough  to  fill  volumes. 
We  used  the  automobile  up  to  September,  1895,  before  having  it 
repainted  and  varnished.  The  last  Sunday  in  that  month  we  started  on 
a  day's  trip  to  the  country  and  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  when 
we  heard  a  sudden  crack  in  the  gasoline  tank.  The  tank  was  in  front 
and  so  we  stopped  to  find  the  cause  of  that  noise,  and  found  that  the 
tank  had  bulged  somewhat.  To  this  tank  was  connected  the  inlet 
valve  of  the  motor  ;  the  motor  was  run  at  that  time  by  what  is  called 
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the  vapor  system,  and  the  ignition  was  with  a  hot  tube,  and  for  some 
reason  it  fired  back  into  the  gasoline  tank,  although  we  had  two 
check  valves  in  the  connection.  This  back  firing  had  never  happened 
before,  so  we  concluded  to  go  home.  We  went  down  a  hill  at  a  fair 
gait  so  as  to  get  back  before  the  motor  would  cough  again.  But 
alas  !  we  arrived  only  half  way  down  when  the  motor  coughed  up  a 
regular  volcano.      This  time  the  top  of  the  gasoline  tank  blew  off  (the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Ward  Leonard  in 


H.  P.  Knickerbocker 


tank  was  square)  and  set  the  gasoline  on  fire.  Being  on  the  hill  we 
could  not  stop,  the  burning  oil  preventing  us  from  reaching  the  brake, 
so  we  let  it  run  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

' '  We  lost  no  time  in  getting  off,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  we 
had  more  than  three  hundred  sympathizers,  but  nobody  was  willing  to 
help  extinguish  the  burning  automobile.  Finally  the  soldered  joints 
melted  and  the  gasoline  ran  out  under  the  automobile.      We  lost  no 
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time  in  consulting  anybody  what  to  do  and  went  into  several  houses 
to  get  two  shovels.  We  scraped  the  dirt  together  and  threw  it  on 
our  freshly  painted  automobile,  and  after  an  hour's  hard  work  we  had 
it  under  control.  Someone  wanted  to  use  water  but  we  would  not 
let  them  do  that.  This  was  another  instance  where  we  had  to  depend 
upon  some  of  our  enemies  (the  teamsters)  to  pull  us  to  the  nearest 
stable,  and  there  we  left  the  machine  until  the  following  day.  We 
took  a  roundabout  way  in  being  towed  home  and  were  satisfied  that 
not  everybody   knew  whence    we  came.      The  lunch  box   was  filled 


Robinson  Car— John  T.  Robinson,  Jr.  and  Knight  Neftel  on  Front  Seat 


yet,  but  soaked  with  mud.  We  washed  off  the  mud,  etc.,  and  found 
that  all  that  blaze  had  only  burned  the  front  part  of  the  automobile, 
and  ten  dollars  paid  for  all  the  damage. 

'  'We  repaired  the  automobile  the  same  fall,  and  our  next  experience 
was  a  ride  down  a  steep  mountain,  it  being  about  two  miles  long. 
This  ride  will  never  be  forgotten.  Wre  had  gone  several  hundred 
yards  when  the  brake  broke  and  we  could  not  hold  the  car  at  all. 
Fortunately  we  had  a  clear  road,  and  stopped  after  a  while  with  no 
damage  done.      Having  always  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  elec- 
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trie  batteries  for  the  sparking,  we  in  1900  got  a  small  sparking 
dynamo  and  it  worked  well  for  a  while,  but  when  we  had  used  it  for 
a  few  hundred  miles  it  seemed  as  if  the  dynamo  was  done  for.  We 
soon  found  the  cause  :  the  platinum  points  were  worn  away.  So  we 
renewed  the  points  quite  often.  The  same  year  we  built  a  steam 
carriage,  and  what  a  difference  in  riding  !  A  steam  carriage  is  nice 
to  use  in  a  city,  for  they  make  very  little  noise  and  have  no  vibration. 
This  is  our  experience  in  the  automobile  business. 


Peerless — Frederick  Randall  on  Driver's  Seat 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  running  gear  made  by  the 
Reading  Automobile  and  Gear  Company  is  theii  compensating  gear. 
This  is  of  the  spur  gear  type,  is  self-contained  and  does  not  permit  the 
spreading  of  the  rear  truss,  thus  practically  adding  to  the  strength  of 
this  truss,  which  is  sometimes  a  weak  point  in  running  gears.  They 
are  highly  pleased  over  the  performance  of  their  running  gears  in 
actual  service  and  are  supplying  large  numbers  to  makers. 
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The  Manufacturers'  Banquet 


ON  Thursday,  November  7,  the  National  Association  of  Automo- 
bile  Manufacturers    held    its    annual    meeting    and   banquet. 
The  first  took  place  in  the  reception  room  of  Madison  Square 
Garden,  the  latter  at  the  Hoffman  House.      About  one  hundred  sat 
down    to    the   dinner,   the   speakers'    table    having   twelve.      Samuel 
T.  Davis,  Jr.,  presided,  and   on   his  right   were   the   following  in  the 
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Alexander  Fischer  in  35  H.  P.  Gasmobile 
Most  Imposing    Looking  Vehicle  in  the  Show 

order  they  are  mentioned  :  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  T.  Cummerford 
Martin,  editor  of  Electrical  World  and  Engineer ;  Winthrop  E. 
Scarritt,  of  E.  R.  Chapman  &  Co.,  stock  brokers  ;  J.  Dunbar 
Wright,  ex  vice-president  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  ;  W. 
W.  Niles,  attorney  for  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  On  Mr. 
Davis'  left,  in  the  order  mentioned,  were  :  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  presi- 
dent Automobile  Club  of  America  ;  Amzi  L.  Barber,  father-in-law  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  practical  owner  of  the  Locomobile  Company  ;  Arthur 
J.  Eddy,  ex-president  Chicago  Automobile  Club  ;  Louis   R.  Adams, 
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President  Long  Island  Automobile  Club  ;  Angus  Sinclair,  president 
of  the  Angus  Sinclair  Publishing  Company  and  the  Automobile  Press. 
Mr.  Davis  in  his  opening  address  spoke  briefly  and  in  his  usual 
business-like  way  concerning  the  progress  the  association  had  made 
in  advancing  trade  interests  during  the  past  year.  He  introduced 
Mr.  Martin  as  the  toastmaster.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  gen- 
tleman's ability  in  gracefully  introducing  speakers  knew  that  Mr. 
Martin  would  render  just  the  service  he  did.  He  had  prepared  some 
verses  styled  after  the  much  advertised  placards  of  "  Spotless  Town  " 


Victor  Sorchan  in  Albert  T.   Otto's  9  H.   P.  Gasmobile 


in  the  lines  of  which  appeared  the  characteristics  of  each  speaker.  The 
first  to  speak  was  Mr.  Shattuck,  who  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  and  who  delivered  ideas  concerning  the 
general  subject  of  automobile  embracing  trade  and  legislation, 
that  were  thoroughly  appreciated.  Mr.  Barber  responded  to  Early 
Automobiling,  and  on  account  of  his  very  influential  position  in  the 
community  at  large  his  pointed,  forceful  and  at  times  amusing  remarks 
were  listened  to  with  unusual  interest.  It  could  readily  be  seen  that 
although  Mr.  Barber  seldom  appears  publicly  in  the  subject  of  auto- 
mobiling, he  is  thoroughly  informed  on  it. 
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General  Miles  spoke  on  Good  Roads  and,  although  not  exhaust- 
ing the  subject  by  any  means,  devoted  the  time  he  had  allotted  him- 
self to  generalizing  on  this  important  question  in  a  way  that  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  one  following  him  to  say  much  on  the  same 
subject.  Mr.  Eddy  spoke  in  the  famous,  brilliant  way  that  always 
characterizes  his  public  addresses.  His  subject  was  Automobile 
Touring.  His  remarks  seemed  all  the  more  amusing  because  his 
predecessors  in  speaking  had  been  allotted  serious  subjects  and  they 
had  in  the  main  handled  them  seriously.  No  one  who  has  not  heard 
Mr.  Eddy  on  an  occasion  like  this,  can   appreciate   his  ability.      Mr. 


W.  A.  Hatcher  and  A.  L.  MclMurtry  in  Packard  Modtl  F 


Scarritt,  in  speaking  on  Automobiling,  gave  a  combined  serious  and 
amusing  treatise  which  was  warmly  welcomed.  Members  of  the 
various  clubs  he  belongs  to  feel  that  whenever  Mr.  Scarritt  rises  to 
say  anything,  it  will  pay  them  to  listen  attentively.  Mr.  Niles  was  to 
have  spoken  on  Legislation,  but  was  suddenly  taken  ill. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following:  A.  Ward  Leonard, 
president  of  the  Ward-Leonard  Electric  Company,  Bronxville,  N.  V.  ; 
John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  and  practical  owner 
of  the  Mobile  Company,  Tarrytown,    N.  Y. ;   Emil    Grossman,  of   the 
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Motor  Review  ;  William  Hazleton;  E.  B.  Gallaher,  of  the  Searchmont 
Motor  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  S.  Winslow,  of  the  Ohio 
Automobile  Company  ;  George  L.  Weiss,  of  the  Ohio  Automobile 
Company  ;  George  B.  Adams  and  A.  L.  McMurtry,  of  Adams  & 
McMurtry,  agents  for  the  Packard  machine,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Percy  Owen,  manager  for  New  York  Department  of  the  Winton 
Motor  Carriage  Company  ;  Andrew  L.  Riker,  vice-president  Electric 
Vehicle   Company;    Fred  H.   Colvin,   manager  of  the   Automobile 


James  C.  Church  ins  H.  P.  DeDion  N.  Y.  Type  Motorette  with  Victoria  Body 


Magazine  ;  W.  D.  Gash,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Search- 
mont Motor  Company  ;  Cornelius  J.  Field,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  De  Dion-Bouton  Motorette  Company,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  John  T.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  A.  H.  Overman,  of  the  Overman  Automobile 
Company  ;  Samuel  Brock,  of  the  Automobile  Company  of  America  ; 
Homer  W.  Hedge,  manager  New  York  Department  of  Pettengill  & 
Co. ;  S.  M.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  ;  W. 
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P.  Stevens,  editor  of  the  Motor  Review ;  E.  E.  Schwarzkopf,  editor 
Automobile  Topics ;  Harry  Fosdick,  Mobile  agent  for  Boston  ;  C. 
Harcourt  Gunnett  of  the  Automobile  Review. 

S.  B.  Starratt,  of  the  John  Simmons  Co. ,  dealers  in  automobile 
specialties;  M.  C.  Krarup,  associate  editor  Automobile  Topics;  W. 
S.    Rogers,    of  the   Steamobile   Company,    Keene,  N.  H. ;  George  J. 


DeDion-Bouton  5  H.  P.  Coup£-Rockaway 


Rockwood,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Charles  Cooke,  Thornycroft  Steam 
Wagon  Company  ;  Charles  Clifton,  George  N.  Pierce  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  G.  N.  Bierce,  of  the  Dayton  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Day- 
ton, Ohio  ;  Peter  Forg,  drop  forgings,  of  Somerville.  Mass. ;  James 
Artman,  Cycle  and  Automobile  Trade  Journal ;  L.  H.  Kittredge,  of 
the   Peerless  Manufacturing   Company  ;  John   L.    French,    St    Louis 
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Motor  Carriage  Company  ;  Lucius  T.  Gibbs,  Vehicle  Equipment 
Company,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. ;  D.  E.  Rianhard,  secretary  Overman 
Automobile  Company  ;  C.  A.  Musselman,  Cycle  and  Automobile  Trade 
Journal ;  W.  C.  Baker,  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company  ;  Charles  E. 
Miller,  dealer  in  automobile  sundries,  New  York  ;  E.  P.  Ingersoll, 
editor  Horseless  Age  ;  William  Van  Wagoner,  manager  and  engineer 
Century  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  E.  P.  Wells, 
President    Steamobile    Company,    Keene,    N.    H. ;  J.    A.    Kingman, 


C.  J.  Field  in  5  H.   P.   Brooklyn   Type   DeDion 

manager  of  advertising  department  Locomobile  Company  ;  Charles 
H.  Tucker,  Chicago  representative  Locomobile  Company  ;  George 
N.  Barnes,  vice-president  Stearns  Steam  Carriage  Company, JSyra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. ;  Randolph  Walker,  of  the  Mobile  Company  ;  James  S. 
Holmes,  secretary  and  general  manager  Remington  Automobile  and 
Motor  Company  ;  E.  L.  Powers,  editor  The  Automobile^  E.  D. 
Knappen,  secretary  N.  A.  A.  M. 


A  Correction  by  Mr.  Baird 

M.  T.  BAIRD,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
California,  writes  correcting  a  statement  made  by  Charles 
Fuller  Gates  in  his  article,  ' '  Touring  in  California, ' '  pub- 
lished in  the  November  issue  of  this  magazine,  wherein  he  says  that 
' '  out  of  all  the  automobiles  that  have  gone  into  the  Yosemite  Valley 
only  two  have  come  out  with  their  own  power,  one  being  a  little 
De  Dion  and  the  other  a  big  steam  carriage  made  on  the  Stanley 
plan. ' ' 

The  refutation  of  this  announcement  assumes  positive  shape, 
being  personal  experiences  of  Mr.  Baird  and  another  gentleman.  His 
letter  follows  : 

' '  In  Mr.  Gates'  article  he  states  that  only  two  automobiles  have 
made  the  trip  to  the  Yosemite  and  come  out  under  their  own  power. 
Last  summer  Mr.  Albert  Aiken  and  myself  made  a  trip  to  the  Yosem- 
ite in  our  machines,  accompanied  by  our  wives,  and  came  out  under 
our  own  power  after  being  compelled  to  drive  sixty  miles  in  a  buggy 
for  the  necessary  gasoline — the  stage  company  refusing  to  ship  us  our 
fuel,  as  they  feared  that  if  automobiles  should  make  a  really  successful 
trip  they  would  drive  the  stage  line  out  of  business.  In  addition  to 
the  Valley  tour  we  made  a  side  trip  to  Jamestown  and  Sonora,  and 
from  there  shipped  our  rigs  to  Oakdale,  which  is  about  the  same 
distance  farther  on  that  we  came  out  of  our  way  to  go  to  Jamestown. 
On  the  way  home  we  met  Dr.  Clark  of  Alameda  in  his  Locomobile, 
who  was  about  entering  the  valley,  which  he  did  without  a  break- 
down. A  year  previous  to  that  Mr.  Lippincott  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a 
Locomobile,  made  the  first  trip  to  the  valley.  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  De  Dion  making  the  trip  or  the  Stanley  spoken  of  in  the  article  as 
making  this  trip.  I  think  that  the  Locomobiles  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  ever  accomplished  it,  or  at  least  that  have  ever  made  any 
record  of  it  in  automobile  circles  on  the  coast. 
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A   New  Wheel 


THE  Wheel  Within  Wheel,  as  its  name  implies,  and  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture,  comprises  practically  two  wheels, 
an  outer  one  which   carries  the  outer  tire  or  tread,  and  an 
inner  wheel  which   includes   the  hub.      The   outer   and   inner  wheels 
each  carry  a  rim,    and   between   these  rims  is   disposed  a  pneumatic 


Gasmobile  Equipped  with  "Wheel  Within  Wheel" 

tube,  such  tube  and  rims  being  disposed  intermediate  of  the  outer 
tire  or  tread  of  the  hub. 

The  outer  wheel  is  provided  with  spokes,  which  are  connected 
with  a  plate  loosely  mounted  within  the  hub,  such  spokes  being  ar- 
ranged alternately  with  the  spokes  of  the  inner  wheel,  and  which 
radiate  from,  and  are  rigidly  secured  to,  the  hub.  This  arrangement 
and  construction  permits  the  necessary  play  between  the  outer  and 
inner  wheels,  or  wheel  members,  due  to  the  resiliency  of  the  pneu- 
matic tube. 

By  an  ingenious  but  simple  employment  of  two  guide  rings  within 
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the  hub,  and  in  engagement  with  it  and  with  the  plate  of  the  outer 
wheel,  the  two  wheels  are  so  locked  that  they  are  compelled  mechan- 
ically to  rotate  together,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  free  movement  is 
permitted  in  all  directions  radially,  so  as  to  utilize  the  resilience  of  the 
pneumatic  tube,  as  before  stated. 

The  removal  of  the  pneumatic  tube  from  the  exterior  of  the  wheel 
to  a  position  between  the   outer  tire  or  tread  and  the  hub  has  a  two- 


Century  Steam  Carriage 


fold  result.  First,  the  tube  so  placed  is  practically  indestructible.  It 
is  certainly  unpuncturable  from  obstacles  met  with  in  the  road.  Sec- 
ond, it  permits  the  use  of  a  much  lighter,  and  hence  more  flexible, 
resilient  and  very  much  cheaper  pneumatic  tube,  for,  in  the  latter  po- 
sition, the  vehicle  is  supported  at  all  times  by  a  portion  of  the  tube 
equal  to  pretty  nearly  one-third  of  its  circumference,  while  in  the  for- 
mer position  the  vehicle  is  supported  always  at,  theoretically,  a  point. 


Apperson  Brothers  Automobile  Company 


Edgar  Apperson 


AN  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  management  of  the 
Haynes- Apperson  Company  of  Kokomo,  Ind.  The  Apper- 
son brothers,  Elmer  and  Edgar,  on  November  i  severed  their 
connection  with  the  old  well-known  name,  and  have  formed  a  com- 
pany which  will  be  known 
as  the  Apperson  Brothers 
Automobile  Company,  with 
its  location  at  Kokomo,  Ind. 
The  Apperson  brothers  have 
been  with  the  Haynes-Ap- 
person  Company  from  the 
date  of  its  incorporation, 
Elmer  as  its  secretary  and 
business  manager  and  Edgar 
as  its  traveling  salesman 
and  often  its  mechanical 
expert.  Both  brothers  are 
mechanical  engineers  and 
practical  machinists.  Elmer 
Apperson  has  held  positions 
of  trust  in  several  well-known 
railroad  locomotive  shops  in 
this  country,  he  following 
locomotive  building  for  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  em- 
barking in  the  automobile 
trade.  Early  in  1893  he 
went  into  automobiles,  and 
built  in  the  present  factory  one  of  the  first  gasoline  automobiles 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  He  and  his  brother  have  de- 
signed and  built  the  Haynes- Apperson  vehicles  since  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  company,  and  the  passing  of  this  important  work 
completely  into  their  own  hands  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  the 
automobile  trade. 

Both  the  Appersons  have  lived  in  Kokomo  practically  since  boy- 
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hood,  hence  their  choice  to  launch  their  new  company  in  the  same 
place.  They  are  centrally  located  between  the  great  cities  where 
automobiles  are  most  largely  used.  Chicago  is  but  three  hours  dis- 
tant on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Kokomo  is  also  located  on  the 
lines  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  railroads. 

The  natural  gas  fields  of  Indiana  make  it  an  ideal  place  for  manufac- 
turing.     The  country  roads  are   of  the  finest  kind  for  automobiling, 
hundreds  of  miles  of  beautiful  macadamized   roads  leading   out   into 
the     surrounding     country. 
Everything     favors     their 
chosen      location     for     the 
building  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est automobile  plants  in  the 
world. 

Their  product  will  con- 
sist at  present  of  three 
styles  :  a  two  -  passenger 
phaeton  of  high  power,  a 
touring  carriage  (tonneau 
style)  of  12  H.  P.,  and  a 
touring  carriage  of  high 
speed,  with  removable  ton- 
neau, of  24  H.  P.  The 
motors  will  be  placed  for- 
ward and  the  famous  type 
of  double  horizontal  op- 
posed cylinders  will  be  used. 
The  new  company  expects 
to  be  ready  to  deliver  car- 
riages by  next  February 
and  will  have  their  carriages 
on  exhibition  at  the  Chicago 
Automobile  Show  in  March. 

Having  been  among  the  very  earliest  workers  in  the  automobile 
field  and  being  to  a  considerable  degree  responsible  for  the  design  of 
the  vehicle  having  their  name  attached  to  it,  the  Appersons  are  well 
qualified  for  the  task  they  have  set  for  themselves.  They  should  be 
able  to  produce  a  vehicle  which  for  reliability  and  efficiency  will  be  in 
the  very  first  rank. 


Elmer  Apperson 


The  Dietz  Headlight 


THE  R.    E.   Dietz  Company,    New  York,   have   brought  out  a 
new  headlight,  embodying  their  well  tried   principle  in  a  new 
form.      The    front    is    7^    inches    in    diameter,  and  the  total 
height   is   13   inches.      It  weighs   less  than  3  pounds,  making  it  well 
adapted  for  light  carriages.    It  will  throw  a  light  250  to  300  feet,  holds 
sufficient  oil  for  24  hours  continuous  burning  and  burns  kerosene. 


R.  E.  Dietz  &  Co. 

One  feature  of  the  Dietz  lamp  is  the  reflector,  one  of  the  vital 
parts  of  good  lamps.  These  are  not  merely  silver  plated  but  are  made 
from  copper  having  silver  rolled  in  it  the  same  as  rolled  plate  jewelry. 
This  makes  a  coating  which  cannot  be  burned  off,  and  may  explain 
why  many  of  the  leading  motor  vehicle  makers  furnish  these  lamps 
with  their  carriages. 
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The  Glasgow  Trials 

(  Continued ) 
By  ALEXANDER  F.   SINCLAIR 

CLASS  D  7 — The  18  H.  P.  Daimler  was  about  the  most  powerful 
automobile  in  the  trials.  It  lost  a  good  many  marks  on 
account  of  trouble  with  water  circulation  and  other  less  impor- 
tant difficulties,  finishing  with  a  total  of  1,289  f°r  the  ^ve  days.  Its 
hill-climbing  power  was  of  the  best,  Whistlefield  being  surmounted  with 
a  full  load  of  passengers,  six  in  number,  at  nearly  eleven  miles  an 
hour.  The  motive  power  is  a  four-cylinder  Daimler  motor  suspended 
behind  the  front  axle,  the  transmission  and  change  gear  being  of  the 
Panhard  type,  with  two  driving  chains  from  the  ends  of  the  differen- 
tial cross-shaft  to  the  rear  axle.  Tube  and  electric  ignition  are  both 
fitted  ;  the  carbureter  is  of  the  float-feed  form,  the  water  circulation 
being  by  pump  through  a  radiator  in  front. 

Class  D  13— The  10  H.  P.  Mors  car  was  one  of  the  few  to 
secure  the  total  1,500  marks  for  reliability,  besides  doing  fairly  well  in 
hill-climbing  on  Fintry  and  Gleneagles.  Had  Whistlefield,  however, 
been  compulsory  this  car's  record  would  have  suffered  considerably. 
The  car  is  driven  by  a  four-cylinder  engine  fitted  with  low-tension 
electric  ignition  supplied  by  a  dynamo  while  in  motion  and  by  a  small 
accumulator  at  starting,  and  with  a  float-feed  carbureter.  The  trans- 
mission is  similar  to  that  on  No.  1 1  already  described. 

Class  D  14 — The  16  H.  P.  Milnes  car  only  dropped  one  point  in 
the  five  days,  and  ascended  Whistlefield  at  a  rate  well  up  to  the  legal 
limit  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  with  a  full  load  of  five  passengers  on 
board.  The  car  is  propelled  by  a  four-cylinder  motor  fitted  with  the 
Simms-Bosch  magneto  ignition.  The  cooling  arrangement  is  unusual 
and  interesting.  It  is  performed  by  what  is  called  a  marine  cooler,  a 
tank  of  3^  gallons  capacity,  placed  in  front,  pierced  with  tubes  like  a 
locomotive  boiler  through  which  a  current  is  induced  by  a  fan  behind, 
which  is  driven  by  the  crank  shaft.  A  gear-driven  pump  maintains 
the  circulation.  This  form  of  cooler  is  said  to  be  both  efficient  and 
reliable.  The  gear  is  of  the  Panhard  type,  but  is  specially  designed 
with  increased  width  of  tooth  and  increased  width  and  diameter  of 
beveled  pinions,  by  which  it  is  claimed   that   both  greater   reliability 
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and  longer  life  are  secured.     From  the  differential  the  power  is  carried 
to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of  chains. 

Class  D  15 — The  12  H.  P.  Milnes  was  much  less  successful  than 
the  16  H.  P.  car,  which  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  taken  into  account 
that  the  latter  was  driven  from  London  to  Glasgow,  getting  into  per- 
fect working  ordei ,  while  the  other  only  arrived  in  Glasgow  by  train 
on  the  morning  of  September  2,  the  first  day  of  the  trials,  and  lost 
marks  from  a  delayed  start.  Later  in  the  week  ignition  troubles  were 
experienced,  and  a  late  start  on  Friday  did  not  improve  its  score. 
This  car  is  identical  with  No.  14,  except  that  its  cylinders  are  10  m.  m. 
smaller  in  the  bore,  their  size  being  80  m.  m.  by  130  m.  m.  in  place 


9  H.  P.  Napier 

of  90  m.  m.  by  130  m.  m.      Both    cars,  it  should  be  mentioned,  have 
tonneau  bodies,  also  are  of  German  manufacture. 

Class  D  23— The  9  H.  P.  Napier  made  a  highly  successful  per- 
formance in  the  trials  until  it  reached  Whistlefield,  one  part  of  which 
proved  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  surmounting  with  a  full  load.  It 
gained  the  full  total  of  1,500  marks  for  reliability,  and  good  marks  for 
the  Craw  Brae  (Fintry  Hill)  and  Gleneagles.  The  motive  power  is  a 
4  by  6  two-cylinder  water-jacketed  motor,  inclosed  in  a  dust-proof 
and  oil-retaining  case.  The  ignition  is  electric  from  accumulators  and 
induction  coil,  and  the  explosive  is  supplied  by  a  carbureter  of  the 
usual  float-feed  type.  The  transmission  gear  is  of  the  Panhard  type 
which  gives  four  changes  of  speed,  and  runs  in  an  oil  bath,  and  dust- 
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proof  aluminum  case.  The  power  reaches  the  rear  axles  by  means  of 
chains  from  the  ends  of  the  differential  cross-shaft.  A  rotary  pump 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  cooling  water,  which  passes  through  a 
radiator  fitted  under  the  Water  tank  behind. 

Class  D  25 — The  Wilson  &  Pilcher  car  started  on  both  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  but  failed  to  complete  both  runs,  and  was  then  with- 
drawn. 

Class  D  32 — The  14  H.  P.  Teras  (Gobron-Brilli6)  car  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  competition,  notwithstanding  the  handi- 
cap of  an  unfortunate  name.  The  engine  is  an  interesting  departure 
from  ordinary  forms.  It  has  two  cylinders  each  having  two  pistons 
oppositely  reciprocating,   between  which   the  explosion  takes  place. 


14  H.  P.  "Teras"  Duc-Tonneau 


By  means  of  a  cross-head  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  crank  shaft  two 
rods  operate  the  two  outside  cranks,  the  middle  crank  being  worked 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  two  rear  pistons.  This  arrangement  is  said 
to  produce  an  evenly  balanced  motor  in  which  vibration  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  car's  running  was  favorably  commented  on  as  being 
steady  and  almost  noiseless.  There  is  no  carbureter,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  positive  fuel  feed  which  operates  equally  well  with  petrol, 
benzoline,  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  benzolinc,  without 
alteration  or  adjustment.  The  fuel  is  supplied  by  a  cone  in  the  Face 
of  which  a  series  of  tiny  buckets  have  been  cut.  This  cone 
revolves  within  another,  in  such   manner  that   the  buckets  are  tilled 
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with  fuel  which  at  a  later  part  of  the  revolution  is  drawn  into  the 
explosion  chamber.  This  measurer  is  rotated  by  a  small  ratchet, 
actuated  by  a  hit-and-miss  lever  on  the  governor  shaft,  in  such  man- 
ner that  only  the  fuel  required  is  consumed.  The  transmission  is  by 
cone  clutch  to  the  three-speeds-and-reverse  change-speed  gear,  thence 
to  the  differential  cross-shaft,  then  by  chains  to  the  rear  axle.  The 
running  of  this  car  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  was  indifferent,  but  in 
the  last  two  days  it  secured  full  marks.  A  heated  brake  on  the  first 
day  lost  some  marks,  and  on  the  second,  when  starting,  the  exhaust 
box  unfortunately  burst,  and  the  whole  day's  marks  were  lost  in  con- 
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sequence.  On  the  third  day  a  stone  getting  into  a  sprocket  brake 
caused  a  farther  deduction  and  concluded  the  car's  misfortunes.  It 
did  well  on  the  Craw  Brae  and  Gleneagles,  but  could  not  carry  a  full 
load  up  Whistlefield.  Is  it  necessary  to  mention  that  the  car  has  a 
tonneau  body  ?     Perhaps  not  ;  it  is  a  thing  understood. 

Class  F  4 — The  Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  delivery  van 
did  some  remarkable  running  for  a  vehicle  of  its  type.  Carrying  a 
load  of  i  ton  it  ran  distances  during  the  five  days  certified  at  over  90 
miles  a  day  on  the  average.      Although   not   assigned   marks  for  hill- 
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climbing  it  succeeded  in  surmounting  all  three  with  its  full  load.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  6  H.  P.  Daimler  motor,  and  Panhard  transmission  gear, 
but  with  unusually  low-geared  chain  drives. 

Class  G  40 — The  British  and  Foreign  Electrical  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  ran  their  car  certain  certified  distances,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  delivery  van,  but  only  ran  on  four  days,  the  daily  average  being 
about  70  miles,  while  the  longest  run  on  one  charge  was  69  miles.  The 
motor  and  controller  are  of  Krieger  design,  while  the  storage  batteries 
are  of  the  Leitner  type. 


Motor  Manufacturing  Company's  Delivery  Van 


SECTION   II 
(Privately  owned  cars) 
The  running  of  these  cars  may  be  briefly  summarized  : 
A  1 — A  16  H.  P.  Napier,   owned  by  M.  J.  Holder,  was  not  run 
after  the  first  day,  owing  to  tire  troubles. 

A  2 — A  Serpollet  steam  car,  owned  by  the  same  gentleman,  came 
to  grief  during  the  brake  trials  and  did  not  run. 

A  3—  A  20  H.  P.  Panhard,  owned  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  broke 
down  in  Renfield  Street  when  nearing  the  end  of  the  run  en  the  sec- 
ond day — a  piston  gave  way — and  no  subsequent  run  was  made. 
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A  4 — A  10  H.  P.  Napier,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  Cordinglay,  did  not 
take  part  in  the  trials  officially.      It  ran,  however,  each  day. 

A  5 — A  6  H.  P.  Daimler  wagonette,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Burns, 
completed  the  trials,  losing  only  6o  marks  in  the  process,  and  sur- 
mounted all  the  hills. 

A  6 — A  714  H.  P.  Albion  car,  owned  by  Mr.  Walter  Creber,  did 
remarkably  well,  dropping  only  16  marks  on  the  first  day  and  secur- 
ing the  maximum  on  the  others  ;  it  also  succeeded  in  surmounting  all 
the  hills. 

A  7 — A  12  H.  P.  Daimler,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Siddeley,  got  full 
marks  on  the  first  few  days,  but  dropped  over  40  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Except  that  it  had  some  difficulty  in  surmounting  Whistle- 
field  this  car  got  up  the  hills  all  right. 

A  8— A  7  H.  P.  light  Panhard,  owned  by  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros, 
Jr. ,  ran  all  right,  but  was  disqualified  on  the  last  day  for  non-compli- 
ance with  starting  regulations. 

A  9 — A  12  H.  P.  Daimler,  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Manville,  ran  irreg- 
ularly, gaining  marks  on  only  three  days,  150  on  Monday  and  full 
marks  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Its  hill-climbing  on  Gleneagles  was 
above  the  average. 

A  10— An  8  H.  P.  Arrol-Johnston,  owned  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Whyt- 
law,  Jr. ,  ran  only  on  three  days,  and  indifferently  on  all. 

A  11 — A  7  H.  P.  New  Orleans,  owned  by  Mr.  William  Exe, 
dropped  only  13  marks  during  the  five  days,  and  climbed  all  the  hills. 


SECTION    III 

(  Parts ) 

P  1 — Dunlop  tires,  fitted  to  a  12  H.  P.  Panhard,  which  was  run 
specially  to  test  them,  came  out  of  the  ordeal  very  successfully,  losing 
marks  on  Thursday  and  Friday  only. 

P  2 — Ignition  apparatus,  "Auto-Sparker. "      No  record. 

P  3 — The  Dawson  Magneto  Electric  Ignition.  Gave  much  trou- 
ble ;  no  marks  except  on  Wednesday. 

P  4 — Simms-Bosch  Magneto-Electric  Ignition.  Secured  full  marks 
each  day  from  its  performance  on  No.  14,  although  it  gave  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  No.  15,  on  which  it  was  also  fitted. 

P  5 — New  York  tires,  fitted  to  the  6  H.  P.  Motor  Manufacturing 
Company's  light  carriage,  came  to  grief  on  Thursday  and  were  with- 
drawn.     They  took  full  marks  the  first  three  days. 
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BRAKE    TRIALS 

On  Saturday,  August  31,  the  cars'  brakes  were  tested  on  a  some- 
what steep  brae  near  Langside.  The  trial  was  of  a  drastic  and  search- 
ing nature  and  resulted  in  damage  to  more  than  one  vehicle,  as  has 
already  been  stated.  The  cars  were  required  to  run  down  hill,  both 
backward  and  forward,  with  brakes  off  and  engine  free,  and  to  stop  at 
a  signal  on  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill.  The  intention  was  to  test  the 
brakes  as  severely  as  they  would  be  tried  during  the  various  runs,  and 
the  fact  that  little  trouble  with  brakes  was  experienced  during  the  five 
days,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  negotiating  some  very  difficult 
hills,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  test. 


Up  in  the  Hills 


SPEED    TRIALS 

On  Saturday,  September  7,  what  were  described  as  "  speed  tri- 
als "  were  held  in  the  Exhibition  Athletic  Grounds,  which  are  really 
the  grounds  of  the  University  lent  to  the  Exhibition  while  it  lasts.  So 
far  as  the  trials  of  speed  were  concerned  the  affair  was  of  a  very  feeble 
character,  but  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  displaying  the  cars  to 
advantage  before  the  public,  and  assisting  to  till  the  Exhibition  cotters. 
a  special  charge  for  admission  to  the  Athletic  Grounds  being  made  in 
all  cases.  A  procession  round  the  cinder  track  by  all  the  vehicles 
was  followed  by  what  was  termed  a  steering  competition,  in  which  the 
"  Teras  "  car  made  a  good  record.  Then  followed  what  an  ignorant 
person  might  be  pardoned  for  calling  a  "  race  "  on  the  cement  track. 
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between  the  two  Locomobiles,  in  which  No.  20  covered  the  5  miles  in 
10  minutes  21  3-5  seconds.  A  steering  contest  between  the  same  ve- 
hicles resulted  in  No.  20  again  scoring.  What  the  programme  termed 
a  "pursuit  contest"  (the  old  familiar  pursuit  race  of  cycle  meetings) 
between  No.  27,  the  Decauville  voiturette  and  No.  33,  the  Century 
tandem  then  occurred,  and  the  voiturette  won  comfortably,  aoing  the 
5  miles  in  10  minutes  26^  seconds.  No.  27  was  less  successful,  how- 
ever, against  No.  20  in  a  steam  versus  a  petrol  contest,  the  Locomo- 
bile winning  by  about  20  yards,  covering  the  2^  miles  in  5  minutes 
5j^  seconds.  This  concluded  a  performance  which,  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  make-believe,  excited  little  interest,  and  closed  with- 
out regret. 

COMMENTS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  trials  were  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory,  their  aim  to  de- 
cide the  reliability  of  the  various  machines  having  been  undoubtedly 
attained.  No  praise  would  be  too  great  for  the  general  arrangements 
made  by  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.  officials,  and  as  a  rule  the  trials  were  con- 
ducted with  a  clockwork-like  precision  which  said  much  for  the 
administrative  capacity  of  the  executive.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
ungracious,  in  view  of  this  general  excellence,  to  refer  to  a  single 
blemish  ;  but  to  the  writer  the  matter  appears  too  important  to  pass 
over  without  comment.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Whistlefield  from  the  compulsory  hill-climbs  was  a  serious  blunder,  which 
may  have  far-reaching  effects.  It  is  being  openly  stated  that  the  most 
difficult  test  was  made  optional  in  the  interest  of  certain  large  and  influ- 
ential manufacturers.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  who  run 
the  club  believes  the  allegation  for  a  moment,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  their  actual  motive  is  not  very  nearly  as  objectionable  as  that 
alleged.  The  club  has  a  mission  to  popularize  automobolism,  and  it 
will  do  nothing  to  impair  the  growing  popularity  of  the  motor.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  dread  of  the  effects  of  the  fiasco  which 
actually  occurred  on  Whistlefield,  when  some  of  the  best-known 
machines  had  to  be  pushed  up  the  steepest  part,  that  decided  the 
officials  to  make  it  optional,  and  thus  suppress  the  publication  of  the 
failures.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  proceeding  was  unfair  to  those 
who  had  geared  their  machines  with  Whistlefield  in  view,  and  thus 
damaged  their  speed  records  on  the  other  and  easier  hills,  such  a 
course  is  scarcely  so  straightforward,  so  ordinarily  honest,  as  might 
be  expected  to  be  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on 
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page  4  of  the  official  itinerary.  Diplomacy  is  all  very  well  when  it  is 
not  misleading,  but  candor  is  much  more  likely  to  effect  the  object 
which  the  A.  C.  G.  B.  I.  has  in  view. 

All  tire  troubles  were  ignored,  except  in  the  case  of  tires  entered 
for  competition.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  a  car  to  stop  frequently 
to  repair  punctures  and  still  secure  full  marks.  Here  again  one 
discerns  an  attempt  to  put  the  best  face  on  things.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  automobilism  if  tire  defects 
were  shown  up,  even  though  the  proceeding  might  have  the  effect  of 
advertising  certain  tires  and  ruining  others.  Sound  tires  are  as  great 
a  necessity  as  a  sound  machine,  and,  while  it  would  be  unfair  to  de- 
duct from  a  machine's  efficiency  for  tire  defects,  it  is  equally  unfair  to 
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5  H.  P.  Wolseley  (No.  9) 


the  public  in  whose  interests  to  some  extent  these  trials  are  held, 
to  ignore  tire  trouble  altogether. 

The  preponderance  of  Michelin  types,  Panhard  gears,  petrol  fuel, 
artillery  wheels  and  the  tonneau  body  was  very  pronounced,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  petrol  or  the  tonneau  had  the 
majority. 

A  highly  satisfactory  feature  was  the  success  of  British-built  cars, 
and  no  less  pleasing  to  local  automobilists  was  the  exceptionally  strong 
running  of  cars  built  in  the  district,  two  out  of  the  three  in  Section  1 
taking  full  marks  for  reliability  and  the  third  losing  only  eight  marks. 
These  were  the  Argyll  and  the  two  Arrol-Johnston  cars.  By  the  way, 
the  Arrol  in  this  firm  is  Sir  William  Arrol,  builder  of  the  Forth  bridge. 
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Another  locally  built  car,  the  Albion,  owned  by  Mr.  Walter  Creber, 
only  dropped  16  marks,  and  that  for  a  late  start  on  Monday.  All 
these  vehicles  are  built  by  practical  mechanical  engineers,  men  edu- 
cated in  mechanics  in  one  of  the  world's  centers  of  engineering-,  men 
who  have  no  fads  to  push  or  hobbies  to  ride,  who  are  only  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  produce  a  machine  which  will  give  the  best  results  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost.  The  result  is  the  production  of  machines 
at  a  reasonable  price  which  are  able  to  carry  an  ordinary  load  any- 
where. "The  survival  of  the  fittest,"  nature's  rule  of  selection, 
should  also  operate  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  judges'  decisions  will  be  in  favor  of  the  cars  best 
suited  for  everyday  use. 

Glasgow,  October  10,  1901. 


Road  Racing  in  Foreign  Villages 

THE  peasants'  orators  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  workingmen's  representatives  in  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  accidents  in  general,  and  in  particular  the  speeding  chauffeur's 
state  of  soul  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  things  have  gone  so  far, 
in  France  at  least,  that  the  mischances  of  Paris-Berlin  will  have  to 
close  the  cycle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
other  form  of  public  entertainment  in  this  democratic  age  stirs  up 
whole  populations  to  pleasurable  interest  and  activity  as  does  a  great 
automobile  race.  True,  all  public  circulation  over  the  long  route  is 
cut  off,  and  the  local  gendarmerie  is  everywhere  sent  out  to  see  that 
the  usual  decree  is  respected,  but  the  people  take  a  holiday— and 
what  a  holiday  !  Along  the  route  all  towns  and  villages  are  en  fete. 
The  populations  are  stirred  to  their  depths.  The  main  street  is  deco- 
rated, illuminated,  alive  with  mirthful  country  people.  There  is  music 
and  dancing  at  night.  There  are  ceremonies,  events  and  speeches  by 
day.  The  timekeepers  at  their  roadside  tables  are  continually  inter- 
viewed by  knowing  yokels,  who  pick  up  the  racing  jargon  with  facility. 
' '  Wang  !  wang  ! ' '  Here  comes  another  racer.  They  have  seen  his 
dust  at  the  turn  of  the  road.  Clear  the  way  !  Pull  in  that  child  ! 
The  joy  of  living  has  come  to  the  remote  town  ! — Sterling  Heilig, 
in  Fra?ik  Leslie' s  Popular  Monthly. 


Two  Machines  of  the   Stringer  Automobile 

Company 

WE  are  pleased  to  illustrate  both  the  steam  and  electric  carriages 
of  the   Stringer  Automobile  Company,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  as 
they  both  have  interesting  features. 
The  steam  carriage  has  a  seamless  steel  tube  boiler,  a  4-cylinder 
engine,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  dust  proof  casing,  and  runs  in  oil  to  in- 


Stringer  Electric  Vehicle 

sure  thorough  lubrication.  »The  transmission  of  power  to  the  rear 
axle  is  by  a  shaft  instead  of  by  chain,  and  this  together  with  the  dif- 
ferential or  compensating  gear  is  enclosed  from  dirt.  The  pump  is 
double,  combining  both  hand  and  power.  A  foot  lever  operates  a 
double-acting  band  brake  and  a  locking  device  holds  it  in  any  position. 

rocs 
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The  electric  trap,  shown  with  its  interesting  load  of  passengers, 
has  a  range  of  40  miles  on  one  charge  of  batteries.  Its  peculiarity  is 
in  a  recharging  motor,  which,  with  a  special  controller,  sends  current 
back  into  the  batteries  when  going  down  hill  or  when  coming  to  a 
stop.  There  is  a  special  Weston  combination  motor,  which  not  only 
shows  how  much  current  is  being  used  but  also  how  much  is  being 
returned  to  the  batteries.  This  feature  has  in  it  the  possibility  of 
making  an  electric  machine    nearly  as  well  adapted  for  a  hilly  as  for  a 


Stringer  Steam  Vehicle 


level  country,  for  while  the  batteries  are  used  more  severely  going  up, 
they  are  also  charged  more  continuously  going  down.  In  a  level 
country  the  only  recharging  would  be  in  making  stops,  so  that  while 
the  drain  on  the  battery  would  be  lighter — the  amount  of  current  put 
back  would  be  very  small.  It  is  an  interesting  device  and  its  practical 
application  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


A  Napier  Car  in  America 

By  ROBERT  P.   SCOTT 

THE  writer  of  the  following  amusing-  and  yet  practical  account 
of  a  few  experiences  is  well  known  in  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  he  being  an  associate  member.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  started  on  the  Endurance  Test  in  a  3  H.  P.  Gladiator  voitur- 
ette,  a  picture  of  which  appeared  in  the  October  Automobile  Maga- 
zine, p.  873.  The  evening  before  the  Endurance  Test  start,  when  at  the 
club  rooms,  Mr.  Scott  bought  Harlan  W.  Whipple's  Napier  car,  the 
latter  having  had  several  breakdowns,  which  caused  him  to  lose  more 
or  less  enthusiasm  in  it.  The  good-natured  bargaining  that  went  on 
between  buyer  and  seller  was  a  show  by  itself.  Any  one  knowing  the 
two  participants  and  their  natural  sense  of  humor  can  readily  imagine 
the  sort  of  dialogue  that  passed  between  them,  even  though  they  were 
discussing  something  that  entailed  the  transfer  of  dollars  numbering 
in  the  thousands.  A  picture  of  Mr.  Scott's  car,  he  is  so  well 
pleased  with,  appeared  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  Automobile  Maga- 
zine for  September,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  although  its  exte- 
rior appearance  has  not  been  altered  since  its  change  of  ownership,  the 
vital  or  mechanical  parts  have  been  very  much  improved.  Mr.  Scott's 
description,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  practical  mechanic,  cannot  fail 
to  command  respect.      His  letter  follows  : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding  my  Napier  would  say  that  I 
am  always  glad  to  answer  such  requests  as  I  desire  to  encourage  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas,  such  as  we  find  in  some  foreign  publications.  It 
is  quite  amusing  to  notice  in  the  Autocar,  for  instance,  a  large,  expen- 
sive advertisement  on  one  page  and  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  same 
machine  by  some  correspondent,  on  the  opposite  sheet. 

My  experience  with  the  Napier  car  has  been  rather  unique.  1 
believe  it  has  the  best  workmanship  on  it  of  any  machine  in  the  world, 
but  by  some  mistake  it  was  not  put  together  properly  and  a  loose  con- 
necting rod  smashed  the  bottom  out  of  the  crank  box.  The  injury 
was  mean  looking,  but  I  could  not  see  that  the  car  was  injured  at  all 
in  any  vital  particular.  Mr.  Whipple  got  scared  and  thought  it  would 
cost  him  a  fortune  to  fix  it,  so  I  bargained  for  it. 

Well,  I  find  Mr.  W.  was  not  half  as  verdant  as  1  took  him  to  be. 
The  bills  for  the  repair  were  first  six  hundred  and  odd  dollars  in  New 
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York  and  recently  the  expenses  of  time  and  travel  of  two  mechanics 
I  sent  from  Cadiz  and  Baltimore,  brought  the  total  up  to  over  $800, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  things  I  did  myself.  I  make  no  animadver- 
sions against  any  of  the  repair  people  who  helped  me — I  do  not  see 
that  they  are  getting  rich  at  all  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  their  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  but  I  do  candidly  believe  I  could  have  done  the 
whole  business  in  my  factory  at  Baltimore  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
$100. 

Before  I  bought  the  Napier  I  think  my  automobiling  had  cost  me 
about  $1  per  mile,  after  that  it  must  have  run  up  close  to  $50,  but  the 
excellent  work  of  the  car  since  is  getting  it  down  much  below  what  it 
ever  was. 

Whatever  the  respective  merits  of  American  and  foreign  made 
machines  may  be,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
repairs  is  infinite  ;  hence  the  time  must  soon  come  when  this  source  of 
tariff  revenue  will  be  extinct. 

The  Xapier  is  geared  ridiculously  high  for  our  roads,  especially 
where  I  had  the  car  out  in  Ohio  Fortunately,  however,  the  simple 
removal  of  two  sprocket  wheels,  which  are  easy  to  get  at,  will  change 
all  this.  The  springs  were  too  light  on  the  rear  and  I  had  to  have 
several  leaves  added. 

The  clutch  slipped  considerably,  but  the  boys  fixed  that  in  an 
hour  or  two.  The  Michelin  tires  have  done  well  and  are  easily  re- 
paired if  the  cement  will  stick.  My  experience,  however,  so  far  is 
that  none  ol  the  common  cement  sold  in  the  market  will  hold  a  patch 
on  these  heavy  inside  tubes.  When  I  arrived  home  from  Buffalo  I 
had  all  the  patches  put  on  with  heat.  Cement  has  been  and  can  be 
made  that  will  work  on  these  tires  cold.  Posiessing  none  such,  how- 
ever, was  what  threw  me  down  on  the  little  Gladiator  in  the  Buffalo 
Endurance  Test. 

During  the  novel  experience  of  that  run  we  broke  the  boss  off 
the  cylinder  by  trying  to  screw  in  a  spark  plug  that  was  too  tight. 
Now,  we  chipped  that  down  with  cold  chisel  and  file  and  wrere  off  in 
less  than  an  hour,  only  to  be  knocked  out  by  a  tire  patch  that  wouldn't 
stick.  This  does  not  weaken  me,  however,  on  double  tube  tires,  re- 
member. 

It  is  a  little  premature  for  me  to  express  my  ultimatum  on  the 
Napier  car,  but  can  say  so  far  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  improv- 
ed unless  there  is  some  radical  development  or  advance  in  the  art  not 
now  known  or  proposed. 


A  Three -Cornered  Argument 

By  REGINALD  P.   WALES 

1KNEW  it,"  roared  the  trim  little  steam  carriage  as  it  stopped 
so  abruptly  as  to  nearly  deposit  its  master  into  a  dangerous- 
looking  mud  puddle.  "  This  fool  of  an  operator  hasn't  brains 
enough  to  be  intrusted  with  one  of  such  delicate  organism  as  myself. 
The  idiot  should  have  known  that  my  chain  was  too  loose  for  safety — 
but  he  didn't — and  just  see  how  it's  turned  out.  Rear  truss  broken, 
compensating  gear  ruined  and  my  brake  bent  past  recognition.  I 
might  have  won  the  race  had  I  been  managed  right. ' ' 

''You  worthless  old  tub,"  shouted  the  disappointed  operator  in 
a  frenzy  as  he  alighted  excitedly  to  inspect  the  damages  ;  "I  might 
have  known  that  you  hadn't  endurance  enough  in  your  shrivelled-up, 
sickly  body  to  last  over  the  course."  At  this  fresh  insult  the  racer 
closed  its  noisy  valve  for  a  second,  astonished  at  his  unparalleled 
impudence,  then,  realizing  the  full  import  of  his  meaning,  opened 
again  with  a  mighty  roar — this  time  bellowing  forth  its  uncontrollable 
anger  more  loudly  than  before.  ' '  Shut  up,  you  idiot, ' '  roared 
the  bewildered  driver  vainly  trying  to  distinguish  his  own  voice  above 
the  bedlam.  "  D'ye  think  you  can  win  by  raising  such  a  noise  as 
that?  "  He  made  a  savage  dive  for  the  gasoline  cut-off,  but,  blinded 
by  the  uprising  steam,  missed  his  calculations  and  grabbed  wildly  at 
a  live  steam  pipe.  With  astonishment  he  jumped  back,  violently 
gesticulating  with  his  injured  hand,  just  in  time  to  see  a  begrimed, 
panting  gasoline  machine  go  whirling  by,  throwing  up  clouds  of  dust 
and  casting  them  playfully  over  the  crippled  steamer.  The  owner 
made  another  rush  at  his  side-1  racked  possession  and  this  time  suc- 
ceeded in  shutting  off  the  supply  of  vapor,  which  shortly  put  an  end 
to  the  mad  ranting  of  the  disconsolate  wreck. 

"  I  was  three  miles  in  the  lead  of  that  blunderbuss,"  the  steamer 
snorted  as  the  gasoline  machine  was  lost  in  the  distance,  "and  the 
head  one  in  the  string.  If  this  know-nothing,"  it  went  on,  eyeing 
its  owner  with  an  expression  of  mingled  disgust  and  contempt — "  it 
this  know-nothing  had  sense  enough  to  fix  me  up  a  little,  I'd  overtake 
the  noisy  thing  yet."     There  was  another  cloud  of  dust  approaching 
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in  silence  and  the  keen,  inherent  intuition  of  the  steam  machine  told 
him  at  once  it  was  a  brother  of  his.  The  oncoming  vehicle  was  not 
slow  to  take  on  definite  outlines  and  when  it  had  finally  come  within 
hearing  distance  it  shouted  a  joyous  welcome.  "  How's  your 
steam  ?  "  it  yelled,  as  the  speeder  came  nearer.  ' '  Hundred  and 
fifty, ' '  returned  the  flying  machine,  its  voice  cold  and  harsh  as  if  badly 
choked  with  dust.  "Sorry,"  it  added,  turning  its  air-gauge  eye 
compassionately  upon  its  belated  relation.  The  onrushing  automobile 
was  now  even  and  passing.  "Thanks,"  replied  the  cripple,  again 
raising  its  voice  to  reach  the  vanishing  brother,  "  and  don't  let  that 
evil  gasoliner  best  you."  "Try  not  to,"  it  shouted  back,  its  voice 
now  scarcely  audible  because  of  the  rapidly  intervening  space.  The 
owner  gazed  longingly  after  the  retreating  vehicle,  then,  first  be- 
stowing one  or  more  savage  love-taps  upon  his  useless  pet,  set  off  on 
foot  up  the  hot  and  dusty  road.  "Legit!"  shrieked  the  abused 
steamer  in  fiendish  glee  as  clouds  of  dust  from  the  stumbling  feet 
of  the  trudging  figure  rose  and  enveloped  his   person   in  their  grasp. 

The  exasperated  master  having  disappeared  round  a  bend  in  the 
road,  the  cripple  indulged  languidly  in  a  little  soliloquy,  moralizing 
upon  the  incompetency  of  drivers  who  persist  in  setting  themselves 
up  as  proficient  when,  in  reality,  they  yet  have  everything  to  acquire. 
"To  think,"  it  murmured  dejectedly,  "that  I,  for  instance,  should 
come  to  such  a  sad  and  inglorious  ending.  My  present  condition  is 
nothing  less  than  the  result  of  pure  negligence — yes,  stupid  negli- 
gence. Then  to  think,  after  the  imbecile  operator  has  inflicted  all  the 
harm  he  can  from  his  gross  carelessness,  he  will  turn  around  and 
willfully  abuse  me  for  failure  of  duty.  It's  abominable,  outrageously 
abominable  !  ' ' 

Another  puffing  gasoliner  hove  in  sight  and  swept  along  with  a 
strong,  stately  motion  bringing  envy  and  infinite  anger  into  the  heart 
of  the  watching  cripple.  "  Go  it,  you  noisy,  unendurable,  miserable 
nuisance,"  it  bellowed,  as  its  opponent  threw  a  withering,  contemptu- 
ous look  in  its  direction,  ' '  and  may  you  rip  your  old  grating  clutches 
into  a  tangled  mess  of  iron."  Once  more  a  cloud  of  dirt  marked  the 
approach  of  a  racer.  They  seemed  to  be  coming  thick  and  fast  now. 
When  it  had  come  sufficiently  near,  the  cripple  discerned  it  to  be  the 
same  type  that  so  recently  passed,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  dis- 
covery, made  ready  to  chastise  the  on  comer.  It  was  now  but  a  short 
distance  away,  creeping  along  painfully  and  vainly  protesting  lor 
cylinder  oil.      Its  eloquent  demands  fell  upon  unheeding  ears,  and  so, 
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forced  along  with  improper  lubrication,  it  groaned  and  shrieked  in 
untold  agony.  The  speed  grew  continually  less  and  less  until  it 
scarcely  moved.  ' '  Have  courage, ' '  shouted  the  savage  cripple  in 
joyous  derision  at  the  laboring  machine  ;  "you'll  come  out  all  right 
— a  trifle  late,  though, ' '  it  chuckled  gleefully  to  itself.  The  occupants 
were  working  like  mad  to  correct  the  difficulty  of  which  they  knew 
not.  He  who  was  evidently  the  assistant  driver  was  running  along  be- 
hind the  vehicle,  peeking  down  into  its  intricate  organism,  vainly 
trying  to  diagnose  the  inequality  in  the  motor.  Perspiring  and  ex- 
cited he  trotted  patiently  along  behind  the  jerking  machine,  his  hands 


Joshua  Wayback  — "  Automobeel,  wuz  it?    I  thought  it  wuz  a  hoss  wagin 
goin'  back  end  to,  and  this  is  th'  fust  I  know  sence  !  " 

no  longer  resembling  their  former  color,  his  face  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  generous  daub  of  grease,  and  hair  sadly  disheveled  from  his 
violent  exertions  :  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Both  were  inexperienced 
operators  ;  neither  had  any  training,  having  but  newly  acquired  the 
vehicle  with  which  they  sought  to  race  and  successfully  compete  with 
those  infinitely  more  proficient  than  they.  There  was  a  groan,  more 
intense  and  heart-rending  than  had  yet  been  heard — a  gasp — and  all 
was  over,  it  having  panted  forth  its  last  efforts  several  yards  from  the 
attentive  cripple. 
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"  Off  with  your  coats/'  the  latter  cried  excitedly,  as  the  two  men 
set  about  to  make  ridiculous  investigations  and  draw  still  more  ridicu- 
lous conclusions.  It  was  now  in  sympathy  with  its  fellow  sufferer. 
"  You  lubbers  haven't  any  more  common  sense  in  ye  than  my  fool  of 
a  master,"  it  exclaimed  in  forcible  disgust.  One  of  the  pair,  after 
giving  it  a  hurried  survey,  pronounced  battery  exhaustion  as  being 
the  responsible  and  active  agent  for  the  mishap.  The  other  was  of  the 
same  mind.  ' '  We  have  no  renewals ;  we  can  do  nothing, ' '  was  mutually 
agreed.  By  kind  of  an  instinct,  both  got  behind  the  belated  vehicle 
of  accord  and,  together,  pushed  it  off  to  one  side  of  the  road,  several 
feet  from  the  crippled  steamer.  "Hello!"  exclaimed  the  driver  of 
the  gasoline  vehicle,  "some  one  else  got  stuck,  too,  eh?"  Both  he 
and  his  companion  had  been  so  deeply  engrossed  with  their  own  trou- 
bles that  it  was  not  until  now  they  discovered  the  side-tracked  steamer. 
The  steam  machine  muttered  something  uncomplimentary.  It  was 
formally  decided  to  abandon  the  race  and  likewise  the  stalled  vehicle 
and  proceed  on  foot  to  the  next  village,  some  three  miles  farther  on. 
Thus  two  pair  of  legs  were  soon  following  after  their  predecessors, 
making  long  strides  after  a  horse  and  wagon  that  their  wayside  racer 
might  be  hauled  into  port,  there  to  undergo  the  necessary  recharging. 
"  Ye  fools  should  organize  a  fraternity,"  shouted  the  always  impudent 
steamer  after  the  plodding  autoists,  "and  all  three  of  ye  are  entitled 
to  a  life  membership."  It  then  turned  both  steam  and  air  eye  (some- 
thing quite  uncommon)  upon  the  sleeping  gasoliner  and  regarded  its 
hugeness  with  some  admiration.  "A  big  clumsy  animal,"  it  muttered 
to  itself,  but  all  the  while  feeling  much  respect  for  its  endurance  qual- 
ities and  strength.  The  second  cripple  slept  on  for  a  time  in  peaceful 
rest,  quite  oblivious  to  the  other's  scrutiny,  and  after  what  seemed  an 
endless  time  to  the  impatient  steamer,  notwithstanding  all  the  fierce 
efforts  it  made  to  arouse  the  stupid  fellow,  it  finally  awoke.  ' '  Why, 
hello,  steamy  !  You're  pretty  well  bunged  up,  aren't  you?"  it  con- 
tinued, eyeing  his  companion  in  a  searching,  condescending  manner. 
"  If  I  am  it's  no  business  of  yours,"  hotly  snapped  the  first  cripple, 
who  could  not  bear  to  be  thus  treated  by  a  noisy  gasoliner.  "  Oh,  I 
don't  know,"  returned  the  other  in  a  freezing  voice  ;  "  but  it's  to  my 
interest  not  to  be  disgraced,  you  know."  The  steamer  was  now 
wrought  up,  when  there  was  suddenly  another  rush  and  a  steam 
vehicle  whirled  past.  ' '  How  much  steam  ?  ' '  yelled  the  cripple,  stop- 
ping long  enough  in  its  volley  of  abuse  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
its  class  member.  The  one  questioned  made  no  reply,  but  sped  on, 
not  deigning  to  cast  a  glance  at  its  unfortunate  kin. 
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It  was  then  the  crippled  steamer  espied  in  the  distance  an  object 
laboring  along  at  a  snail's  pace.  "  Wonder  what  it  is,"  it  said.  The 
gasoliner  turned  an  experienced  eye  up  the  dusty  and  heated  road- 
way and  quietly  surveyed  the  object  long  enough  to  irritate  and  im- 
press the  other,  then  allowed  it  to  share  in  its  discoveries.  "  Why,  ye 
son  of  a  poorly  equipped  factory — can't  ye  see  what  it  is  ;  it's  nothin' 
more  or  less  than  an  old  lubber  of  an  electric  about  run  out  o; 
juice  ;  she's  four  shades  to  the  windward  now  and  unless  I  miss  my 
reckonin's,  she'll  wind  up  here  to  keep  you  an'  me  company."  The 
steamer  grunted  approval  and  both  watched  intently  the  progress  the 
weakened  machine  made  toward  them.  After  what  seemed  an  im- 
measurably long  space  of  time  to  the  onlookers,  the  electric  drew  itself 
wearily  to  within  several  rods  of  them,  and,  after  making  a  last  final 
desperate  effort  to  continue  on  its  way,  gave  up  the  struggle  and  quit 
the  race. 

The  operator,  an  elderly  man,  alighted  with  considerable  agility. 
Glancing  at  the  meters  he  made  a  sign  of  disgust  and  seeing  nothing 
was  possible  within  his  power  that  he  might  do  to  get  under  way 
again,  pushed  his  machine  out  of  the  road  and  over  by  the  other  two. 
For  a  third  time  a  pair  of  legs  carried  an  indignant  driver  up  the  road 
to  search  for  a  hauling  agent.  Both  the  steam  and  gasoline  cripples 
commenced  chaffing  the  latest  arrival  when  the  latter  suddenly  retorted 
toward  the  first,  ' '  yer  have  nothing  to  boast  of  with  yer  continual 
drinkin'.  Yer  struggle  on  only  to  turn  in  a  few  miles  farther  at 
another  farm  house  and  fill  yer  tank  agin'  with  the  same  stuff.  Yer 
burners  are  continually  clogged  with  dirt  and  soot  and  yer  boiler  is  an 
exaggeration  of  both.  Yer  pump  is  sickly  'bout  half  the  time  and  yer 
fusible  plug  ez  all  that  saves  ye  from  takin'  an  excursion  now  and  then 
up  to  heaven."  "  What's  the  matter  with  yer  check  valves  ?  "  the 
electric  went  on  after  a  slight  pause  ;  "first  dirt  gits  in  'em  so  they 
kin  no  longer  seat,  or  else  they  git  screwed  down  too  tight  which  is 
'bout  as  bad  when  it  comes  to  gittin'  bad  results." 

Then  turning  to  the  petrol  the  electric  began  in  a  subdued  voice  : 
"Gasoliner,  if  I  speak  a  disparaging  word  of  your  physique  and 
organism  it  is  because  I  take  an  interest  in  you.  Come  now.  be 
frank.  Aren't  your  batteries  everlastingly  playing  out  on  you  ?  Doesn'  t 
your  sparker  get  covered  with  grease  and  fail  to  work  twice  alike  ? 
As  for  your  adjustment,  it  has  to  be  continually  changed.  Your 
inhalation  of  gases  and  air  must  be  perfect  for  combustion.  You  are 
ever  affected  by  atmospheric  changes,  one  day  working  elegantly,  the 
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next  all  out  of  sorts,  sour  on  the  world  and  going  along  grunting  that 
your  lungs  are  well-nigh  knocked  out  by  the  recent  spell  of  dampness. 
And  it  is  not  until  your  master  adjusts  the  gasoline  supply  and  air 
suction  that  you  evince  the  vigorous  feelings  of  the  several  days  past. 
I'm  not  going  to  dwell  on  your  numerous  inconsistencies,  but  I  do 
want  you  to  realize  that  you  are  of  no  higher  type  of  perfection  than 
am  I." 

The  gasoliner  seemingly  heard  nothing,  for  it  had  all  the  while 
been  gently  snoring  during  the  other's  dissertation.  Seeing  all  efforts 
to  arouse  the  machine  were  fruitless,  the  steamer  took  upon  itself  the 


The  Victim 


Rubber  ! 


responsibility  of  pointing  out  several  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  elec- 
tric's  make-up.  "Now,  look  here,  Electric,  you  may  as  well  admit 
that  you  had  no  moral  right  to  enter  into  the  race.  Why,  how  could 
you  expect  to  cope  successfully  with  us  long-winded  fellows?  It's  all 
a  mistake  and  nothing  short  of  absolutely  ridiculous  to  even  give  it  a 
moment's  consideration.      Let   me  quote  you  a  little  verse,  the  only 

one  I  ever  knew,  but  of  much  pointedness  for  all  that 

"  'Vaulted    ambition    oft    o'erleaps    itself 
and    falls    on    t'other    side,'  " 
recited  the  steamer,  growing  poetical.      "  Here  you  are  played  out," 
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it  went  on  again,  glancing  knowingly  at  the  other,  "  and  have  only 
covered  twenty-five  miles.  If  you'd  just  had  sense  enough  to  worry 
along  they  could  have  run  some  new  life  into  your  vacant  stomach 
just  three  miles  further  on — over  there,"  directed  the  steamer,  turning 
its  glass  eyes  toward  the  village.  "  When  it  comes  right  down  to  the 
question  of  practicality,  you're  not  in  it — you  haven't  yet  developed 
that  suppleness  from  which  fleetness  is  born.  Just  look  at  your 
meters  now,  will  you  ;  where' s  your  amperage?  A  big  part  of  it 
probably  lost  even  before  starting,  for  your  stomach's  leaky  and 
your  dinner  filters  through  without  turning  itself  to  account."  The 
electric  was  staring  coldly  into  the  distance,  proudly  determined  not 
to  descend  from  its  throne  of  dignity  again  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  a  scapegrace  of  a  steamer.  The  night  was  now  falling  rapidly, 
and  even  the  cripple  was  tired  out  by  its  incessant  lecturing.  All 
three,  overcome  with  a  stupor  which  the  advancing  darkness  cast  over 
them,  dropped  off  into  a  peaceful  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  awoke 
next  morning  to  find  themselves  in  their  respective  stables. 


Mr.  Ernest  Schenk,  president  of  the  London  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  who  was  in  the  United  States  for  some  weeks  in  connection 
with  the  American  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Palace  from  May  to 
September,  1902,  has  sailed  for  home.  Mr.  Schenk  said  that  it  had 
been  determined  to  run  a  service  of  automobiles,  each  vehicle  having 
a  capacity  for  ten  passengers — around  the  beautiful  grounds,  which 
are  about  200  acres  in  extent.  The  route  would  be  nearly  1  y2  miles 
in  length.  Mr.  Schenk  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  any  American  manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles  who  would  be 
interested  in  the  matter. 


Some  of  the  accounts  of  the  New  York-Buffalo  endurance  test 
failed  to  do  justice  to  worthy  machines  by  omitting — accidentally,  we 
presume — some  of  them  from  the  list  at  different  controls,  in  one 
case  the  Haynes-Apperson  was  mentioned  as  having  missed  the  con- 
trol from  Fonda  to  Herkimer,  when  as  a  matter  of  tact  they  were 
among  the  first  arrivals,  having  made  12.  iS  and  12.54  miles  per 
hour.  Their  entire  performance  was  so  creditable  that  it  seems 
strange  how  this  statement  could  have  been  made. 


Good  Hill  Climbing  of  Locosurrey 

A  GOOD  performance  by  this  make  of  vehicle  was  made  October 
25,  at  Bristol,  R.  I.      Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  McKay's  log  cabin  is 
perched  on  the  summit  of  Fall  Mountain  to  the  southwest  of 
Bristol  Borough,  and  it  is  a  steady  climb   of  two   miles   to  reach   it. 
The  average  grade  is  7  per  cent.      C.  J.  Root  made  the  trip  in  fifteen 
minutes  with  three  in  the  carriage  besides  himself.      F.  C.  Norton  of 
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Decorated  Locosurrey 

the  Coitrant,  C.  F.  Olin  of  the  Press  and  G.  A.  Beers  of  the  Times 
accompanied  him.  None  of  these  men  is  below  180  pounds  in 
weight  and  two  of  them  touch  the  200  mark.  After  enjoying  the  view 
of  Bristol  to  be  had  from  the  log  cabin  for  a  few  minutes,  the  trip  was 
resumed  down   the  west  side    of   the  mountain,   across   the  railroad 
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tracks,  and  up  the  hill  to  the  southwest  of  Terry ville  station,  and  past 
C.  I.  Allen's  famous  fruit  farm  to  Terryville  village.  At  the  post- 
office  in  that  village  the  machine  was  turned  about  and  the  run  to 
Bristol,  which  is  over  four  miles,  was  made  in  fourteen  minutes.  It 
is  a  hard  road  all  the  way  from  Terryville  to  Bristol  and  no  part  of  it 
is  better  than  the  clay  road  made  out  of  gravel  and  clay  taken  from 
the  bank  near  the  white  bridge,  of  which  the  road  is  constructed  from 
the  Plymouth  town  line  to  Main  Street  in  Bristol. 


Horseless  Vehicles  Will  Prevent  This  Form 

of  Cruelty 

ALBERT   P.    LEWIS,    of    Boston,    writes    of   certain    prejudice 
against  the  horseless  vehicle  and  shows  he  is  a  humanitarian 
in  every  sense  and  that  he  will  defend  anything  which  tends 
to  relieve  the  horse   from  cruelty  inflicted  by   mankind.      Mr.  Lewis 
says  : 

"  When  I  see  the  poor  dumb  brutes  toiling  and  straining  under 
heavy  loads,  crippled,  deformed,  poor  old  half-starved,  overworked 
slaves  ;  when  I  see  the  horrid  sores  on  their  backs  and  bides,  the 
marks  of  brutal  drivers'  whips  ;  when  I  hear  amid  the  oaths  of  drivers, 
the  crack  of  the  ever-ready  whip,  see  them  tug  till  the  muscles  stand 
out  like  ropes  upon  their  bodies  and  their  honest,  pathetic  eyes  that 
lopk  in  vain  for  pity  ;  slipping,  stumbling  to  their  knees,  up  again, 
the  blood  trickling  down  their  legs  from  wounds — I  say  to  myself, 
'  Speed  the  day  when  such  sights  will  forever  leave  our  streets  !'  And 
science  in  the  shape  of  horseless  carriages  will  make  it  possible. ' ' 


The  Badger  Brass  Company,  makers  of  the  Solar  lamps,  had 
a  full  display  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  of  the  various  types 
made  by  them  for  automobilists  or  bicyclists.  Their  acetylene  head- 
light is  furnished  in  black  enamel,  is  16  inches  high  and  burns  10 
hours.      It  gives  a  very  strong  light,  which  is  thrown  400  or  500  feet. 


The  Rated  Power  of  Automobiles 

WHEN  we  see  carriages  of  about  the   same  weight   driven  by 
motors  of  the  same  rated  horse-power,  and  one  makes  the 
other  an  ' '  also  ran  "  in  a  five-mile  race,  we  think  of  three 
possible    explanations — supposing   the    motors   to    be    working   well. 
These  are  :   better  handling  by  operator,  less  loss  in  transmission   of 
power  to  wheels,  or  larger  horses  in  the  power  rating. 

Why  not  adopt  a  rational  basis  for  comparison  of  motors  some- 
thing on  the  following  lines  ?  Cylinder  volume  multiplied  by  maxi- 
mum revolutions  per  minute  divided  by  weight  of  carriage  in  pounds 

v  y.  R 

multiplied  by  10.      In  formula  it  would  be  —       — z=- —  ,  in  which 
r  J  10  W 

V=  cylinder  volume  in  cubic  inches, 

R  =  maximum  revolutions  of  engine, 

W=  weight  of  carriage  in  pounds. 

Take  a  1,000  pound  carriage  with  a  4  by  4  inch   motor  at  1,000  revo- 

1        •  •  ™r      1  SO.  28     X     1,000  , 

lutions  as  a  maximum.      We  have —  =  5  rated  or  com- 

10  X   1,000 

parative  carriage  power.  Of  course  this  is  an  arbitrary  rating,  but  by 
using  10  IV  as  a  denominator  it  approaches  present  horse-power 
ratings  quite  closely.  Doubling  the  weight  of  carriage  (which  should 
include  occupants  for  absolute  fairness)  halves  the  rated  or  compara- 
tive power,  as  it  should,  while  any  variation  in  speed  or  cylinder 
volume  would  also  be  shown  at  once. 

Of  course  the  mean  effective  pressure  and  the  compression  play 
an  important  part  in  engines  of  all  kinds,  and  can  be  included  for 
a  more  accurate  determination  of  power,  but  for  a  rapid  calculation 
the  one  given  affords  a  fair  comparison.  An  even  more  rapid  method 
would  be  to  consider  cylinder  volume  as  the  diameter  squared  multi- 
plied by  stroke,  which,  while  not  accurate  as  to  the  volume,  would 
be  equally  accurate  for  comparison,  as  cylinder  volumes  vary  by  the 
squares  of  their  diameter.  In  this  case  the  rated  power  would  be  a 
little  higher,  but  equally  valuable  for  comparison. 

Take  two  carriages,  one  with  a  6  by  6  cylinder,  800  revolutions, 
weight  1,800  pounds  ;  the  other  a  double  cylinder  4  by  4  motor, 
1,200  revolutions,  1,200  pounds  weight. 
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The  first  is 


The  second 


6  X  6  X  6  X  800 
10  x  1,800 


9.6  Rated  Power. 


2  (4  X  4  X  4)  X  1,200 
10  X  1,200 


12.8  Rated  Power. 


Increasing  the  weight  of  the  second  carriage  to  1,600  pounds 
would  bring  them  both  to  the  same  rated  power. 

As  this  is  not  really  the  H.  P.  it  might  avoid  confusion  to  desig- 
nate it  as  the  C.  P.  or  comparative  power  instead.  At  any  rate,  the 
suggestion  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  something  better 
in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

New  York.  Frank  C.  Hudson. 


To  the  Editor  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Here  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  gasoline  machines.  I 
recently  blew  up  the  muffler  of  my  Winton  machine  and  noticed  that 
a  considerable  increase  in  power  accompanied  the  racket  of  the  ex- 
haust, and  decided  to  see  what  gain  there  might  be  by  cutting  out  the 
muffler  of  my  12  H.  P.  Packard. 

I  placed  a  T  in  the  exhaust  pipe  and  to  this  connected  a  1  y2  inch 
brass  blow-off  valve  with  lever  connected  to  a  foot  button.      I  also 

coupled  on  an  el- 
bow so  that  the 
blast  is  directed 
backward  and 
does  not  stir  up 
a  dust.  Just  as 
I  got  the  thing 
finished  I  noticed 
in  the  shop  a  tug 
boat  whistle  with 
a  bell  5  inches 
diameter    and    12 

inches  long,  that  exactly  fitted  on  the  pipe,  and  screwed  it  on,  as  per 
sketch  herewith. 

When  the  relief  valve  was  opened  the  whistle  let  out  the  most 
unearthly  shrieks  showing  that  as  the  whistle  was  set  tor  100  pounds 
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steam  the  initial  pressure  of  the  exhaust  in  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
muffler  exceeded  that  amount.  Each  shriek  was  apparently  of  shorter 
duration  than  the  length  of  a  stroke  and  I  thus  argue  that  the  exces- 
sive initial  back  pressure  is  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  muffler  but  to 
the  inertia  of  the  gas  in  the  pipe  leading  to  it. 

The  thing  is  a  great  success  in  waking  up  truck  farmers  that  I 
meet  on  the  road  before  they  know  what  they  are  up  against. 

I  have  never  before  heard  of  operating  a  whistle  from  the  exhaust 
of  a  gas  engine  and  I  should  think  where  high  speed  multi-cylinder 
engines  are  used  the  blasts  would  be  as  effective  as  when  operated 
with  a  constant  steam  pressure. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  31,  1 901.  S.  W.  Rushmore. 


The  Question  of  Brakes 

STARTING  a  vehicle  is  a  very  important  point,  as  those  whose 
motors  have  balked  and  refused  to  mote  probably  realize,  but 
it  is  even  more  important  to  be  able  to  stop  when  you  wish  or 
necessity  demands  it.  There  is  no  need  of  recalling  the  various 
accidents  which  have  happened  or  which  might  happen  from  brake 
failures,  but  it  is  well  to  consider  the  brake  question  in  all  its  points. 
The  differential  affords  a  convenient  and  economical  place  for 
applying  brake,  and  has  naturally  been  used  very  extensively.  For 
ordinary  work  this  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  providing 
a  brake  is  used  that  will  hold  in  either  direction — too  many  do  not — 
but  it  is  very  important  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Where  they  do 
not  hold,  the  stopping  of  the  engine  for  any  reason  or  the  breaking  of 
a  chain  or  other  part  of  the  driving  machinery  may  cause  a  serious 
accident  unless  the  machine  can  be  promptly  backed  into  the  ditch  or 
side  of  the  road. 

In  case  of  accident  to  the  differential  there  is  nothing  to  hold  a 
carriage,  if  having  no  other  brake,  and  an  auxiliary  seems  very  neces- 
sary. These  auxiliary  brakes  are  sometimes  on  band  or  brake  wheels 
fastened  to  wheel  hub,  acting  on  the  inside  of  wheel  rim  or  even  on 
the  tire,  and  no  matter  where  placed  they  are  safeguards  that  deserve 
careful  attention.  A  man  can  jump — perhaps — and  avoid  accident, 
but  where  the  wife  and  children  are  concerned  it  becomes  a  far  differ- 
ent matter. 

To  sum  up,  it  might  be   said   that  the  auxiliary  or  emergency 
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brake  must  be  so  constructed  and  placed  that  though  the  differential, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  machine,  goes  to  smash  the  wheels  can  be 
locked  against  turning.  When  the  wheels  break  the  brake  becomes 
unnecessary.  A  timely  warning  to  all  automobilists  would  be  : 
' '  Watch  your  brakes. ' ' 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  I.  B.  Rich. 


Autoists  Should  Take  Warning 

THE  many  automobile  casualties  which  have  happened  recently 
in  this  city  and  neighboring  vicinity  have  caused  a  disquieting 
feeling  to  be  engendered  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  repre- 
sentatives of  which  are  necessarily  uninformed  as  to  the  easy  control 
of  automobiles.  The  result  is  that  there  is  more  talk  about  stricter 
legislation  and  already  the  Municipal  Council  of  New  York  city  has 
acted,  the  following  resolution  being  recently  passed,  it  being  offered 
by  President  Randolph  Guggenheimer  : 

Whereas,  The  numerous  casualties  that  have  occurred  upon  the 
streets  of  this  city  recently,  resulting  in  the  maiming  and  death  of 
passengers  using  the  streets  and  avenues  and  roadways  in  the  parks, 
and  particularly  the  recent  accident  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  of 
the  most  faithful  of  our  policemen,  make  the  use  of  the  streets  abso- 
lutely unsafe  for  foot  passengers,  as  well  as  those  in  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses,  who  are  lawfully  entitled  to  use  the  public  highways,  and  be 
protected  in  such  use  ;  and  whereas,  although  the  laws  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  rules,  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Department  of  Parks,  are  intended  to  protect  foot 
passengers  and  those  in  vehicles  drawn  by  horses  in  their  lawful  use 
of  the  streets,  avenues,  and  roadways  of  the  parks,  and  if  adequately 
enforced  would  afford  such  protection  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
that  the  Police  Department  and  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  be 
and  the  said  departments  hereby  are  requested  to  enforce  with  greater 
vigilance  the  laws,  ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  streets,  avenues,  and  roadways  of  the  parks  by  automobiles 
and  all  other  motor  vehicles  to  the  end  that  foot  passengers  upon  the 
streets,  avenues,  and  roadways  of  the  parks,  as  well  as  those  in 
vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  may  be  protected  and  made  secure  from 
accident  and  death  on  the  streets  and  avenues  and  roadways  of  the 
parks  of  this  city. 


Auto  " Sport"  in  Spain 

A  BULL  won't  stand  up  to   an  autocar,  not  even  in  the  circus, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  mettle,  and  knows  that  all 
eyes   are  on   him.      They  tried  it   at  Bayonne,  and  did  what 
they  could  both  to  allure  the  bull,  and,  in  a  way,  to  protect  him.      It 
was  a  white   1 2  horse-power  steam  autocar  with  a  torpedo  front,  pro- 
tected with  sheets  of  iron  for  the  advantage  of  the  car,  and  painted 


Otto  Mobile  — "  Yes,  sir  !  I'm  a  democrat !  " 

Walker  Jones — "  Your  appearance  suggests  the  auto-craX  !  " 


with  the  most  aggressive  red  for  the  stimulating  of  the  bull.  But  they 
might  have  spared  both  the  wmite  paint  and  the  red  ;  the  bull  seemed 
to  decline  the  invitation.  On  the  seat  of  this  auto  stood  the  caballero 
providently  supported  by  an  upright  post  lest  he  should  fall  off,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  long  banderillas  to  stimulate  the  poor  bull. 
Then  followed  the  ' '  noble  ' '  sport.      The  bull  ran   away.      The  auto 
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steamed  after  him.  The  man  on  the  seat  did  manage  to  get  one  ban- 
derilla  into  his  back,  at  another  time  he  jammed  him  up  against  the 
barrier,  once  the  wheel  of  the  car  went  over  his  hoof  and  lamed  him. 
Finally,  the  bull  fled  round  and  round  the  ring  like  a  tame  circus 
horse,  the  auto  steaming  after  him,  and  all  the  Spaniards  vociferous. 
Finally,  the  machine  ran  out  of  the  ring  in  triumph.  The  poor  bull, 
after  having  been  rendered  furious  by  explosive  banderillas,  ''was 
killed  in  the  usual  way. ' '  The  Englishman  in  his  autocar  on  the 
country  roads  may  at  least  take  some  comfort  from  the  disgraceful 
exhibition.  He  need  not  protect  his  torpedo-nosed  machine  with 
sheets  of  iron.  If  he  meets  a  bull,  the  bull  will  bolt. — London  Daily 
News. 


Chauffeurs  of   Ye   Olden  Tymes 

AT  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  Vendeans  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Royalists,  and,  inspirited  by  their 
leaders — also  aided  by  the  hilly  and  wooded  nature  of  the 
ground — were  enabled  to  resist  the  Republicans  with  varied  successes 
from  1793  to  1796,  the  word  chauffeurs  was  a  name  given  to  the  brig- 
ands of  La  Ve7id£e,  who  tortured  their  victims  with  fire  to  make  them 
confess  where  their  money  was  hidden.  So  much  interest  centers 
around  the  word  to-day,  in  its  nearer,  derivative  sense  from  the  French 
verb  chauffer,  and  meaning  as  a  nominative  the  fireman  or  stoker  of  a 
steam  engine,  that  I  am  minded  to  relate  a  tale  of  olden  times,  which 
gives  in  narrative  form  a  most  realistic  conception  of  the  prevalent 
customs  of  these  so-called  chauffeurs,  only  stipulating  that  the  portion 
of  the  community  still  disgruntled  towards  automobiling  shall  not 
deem  this  interpretation  of  the  word  as  in  any  manner  significant  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  deem  the  cold-blooded  attitude  of  the  much 
abused  motorman,  who  is  presumed  by  them  to  ruthlessly  slaughter 
his  victims,  roasting  them  in  the  heated  temperature  of  his  feverish 
zeal  for  ' '  scorching. ' ' 

Doubtless  a  general  misconception  of  the  word  exists  in  America, 
since  the  name  is  really  misapplied  in  delegating  it  so  exclusively  to 
the  driver  rather  than  to  the  mechanician  or  assistant,  to  whom  would 
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really  fall  the  duties  of  fireman,  or  such  as  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
this  department  for  any  form  of  motor. 

But  here  is  the  tale,  as  promised,  in  all  its  barbaric  verity,  which 
should  reconcile  us  to  our  latter-day  civilization  even  though  it  in- 
cludes so  startling  an  innovation  as  the  mechanical  horse  which  has 
poured  more  disturbance  into  the  land  than  did  that  wooden  one  of 
Troy — though  with  less  cause  : 

The  soup  eaten,  and  the  bit  of  bacon  yet  steaming  on  the  plates, 
father  Tardut  mumbled  from  his  half-filled  mouth  : 

' '  Jondreu  has  sold  his  meadow.  Eh  !  Eh  !  A  good  stroke  of 
business.  It  seems  that  the  General,  who  bought  the  chateau  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  or  somewhere,  wanted  a  larger  park — this  fine  boy, 
whose  father,  they  say,  sold  linens  on  the  road  shouldering  his  pack 
and  tramping,  without  even  a  donkey  to  carry  his  goods. ' ' 

"  Well-a-day,"  said  Pierre,  the  farmer's  eldest  son,  a  man  past 
thirty — "there's  nothing  like  war  to  make  big  money  and  who 
knows  ? — if  you  had  let  me  go. ' ' 

"  Just  so,  little  one.  Only  one  does  not  always  return.  And, 
then,  have  you  lost  so  much  by  staying?"  said  the  farmer,  winking 
significantly  at  the  last  words. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  said  Pierre,  "  only  I  might  not  have  risked 
so  much  more  there  than  I  have  here,  and  it  might  have  been  I  who 
would  be  living  at  the  chateau  at  this  present  moment,  instead  of  the 
other  fellow. ' ' 

' '  No  recriminations,  my  boy.  There  are  other  days  and  more 
wars,  and  this  fine  General  may  yet  leave  his  skin  on  the  battlefield — 
so  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you.  It  may  console  you  a  bit.  As  I 
was  saying,  Jondreu  has  sold  his  meadow  for  two  thousand  crowns,  all 
told.  Money  comes  easy  to  the  General.  He  paid  it  down  in  cold 
cash  to-day  at  the  notary's.  I  saw  him  at  the  market,  and  I  saw 
Jondreu  take  it  away  with  him  on  his  nag,  which  was  overloaded  with 
the  old  man  and  his  sacks." 

Every  word  of  this  announcement,  ejaculated  in  a  malicious  tone, 
seemed  to  pierce  the  ears  of  his  listeners  like  a  drill  :  his  four  sons,  his 
wife — a  toothless  old  hag  with  parchment  skin  and  lips  that  opened 
and  closed  automatically  like  a  nut-cracker — and  Melie,  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Pierre's  wife,  who  was  nursing  her  third  offspring. 

As  Tardut  had  proceeded  with  his  description  of  the  heavy  sacks 
these  phlegmatic  faces  had  become  animated  with  the  spirit  of  greed 
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till  their  eyes  outshone  the  single  candle-light,  illuminating  the  whole 
room. 

Then  there  fell  a  long  silence,  till  Tardut  resumed  : 

' '  Ah  !  the  good  days  are  returning.  And  I  made  a  fine  bargain 
myself  to-day,  by  selling  all  the  wool  of  the  flock,  and  the  flock  as 
well.      The  money  is  already  in  its  hiding  place." 

"  And  where's  that?"  demanded  Jacques,  the  hunch-back  son, 
whose  deformity  had  spared  him  from  evading  the  conscription. 

"Just  say  you  don't  know  if  anyone  should  ask  you,  my  son. 
But  when  I'm  done  with  it  you'll  find  it  easily  enough." 

Another  pause,  then  Tardut  continued  reflectively  : 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  anyone  has  been  heard  to  mention  the 
chauffeurs  around  these  parts.  Even  the  gendarmes  have  left,  check- 
mated." 

Each  face  was  turned  towards  the  old  man  and  the  same  thought 
reflected  in  all  their  countenances,  while  Tardut  broke  into  a  short, 
convulsive  laugh  which  the  others  echoed.  Only  the  daughter-in-law 
failed  to  share  in  the  gaiety  and,  dropping  the  crust  she  was  nibbling, 
interposed  in  a  whining  voice  : 

"Ah,  no,  you  are  not  going  to  repeat  your  former  doings  ;  it 
frightens  me  too  much  each  time." 

To  which  Tardut  responded,  drily  : 

' '  My  daughter,  only  the  timid  fail.  '  He  who  does  not  profit 
from  .times  of  revolution  deserves  not  to  keep  his  head  on  his 
shoulders,'  says  citizen  Robespierre." 

' '  And  you  will  leave  us  unprotected  !  What  if  someone  comes 
to  rob  us  in  the  meantime  ? ' ' 

' '  And  who  is  there  to  steal  in  this  neighborhood,  unless  we  are 
there  ? ' '  said  Tardut. 

At  which  sally  they  all  laughed,  except  Melie,  who  turned  to  her 
husband  with  the  intent  of  still  insisting,  until  Mother  Tardut  inter- 
fered : 

"  If  you  want  your  little  ones  to  die  of  hunger  some  day,  just  go 
on  meddling  with  the  men's  affairs  !  Otherwise  leave  them  alone  ! 
These  things  don't  concern  women." 

It  is  ten  at  night,  and  across  the  level  plains  of  Beauce,  through 
the  harvested  fields  where  uprise  the  grain  mills  at  regular  intervals, 
like  so  many  nomad  tents,  seven  men  file  slowly  and  cautiously  along. 
in  single  file.      Sudden  sharp  flashes  gleam    out  from  their  shoulders. 
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now  and  then,  as  the  moon's  rays  touch  the  long,  thin  objects  they 
carry — their  muskets.  Under  their  clay-colored  blouses  shapeless 
protuberances  indicate  other  weapons.  A  sudden  swirl  of  wind,  which 
sweeps  the  open  and  lifts  the  clouds,  inundating  the  earth  with  a  flood 
of  moonlight,  reveals  their  blackened  countenances,  grotesque  and 
fearsome. 

They  move  stealthily,  with  hearkening  ear,  dropping  to  the  earth 
at  each  sound  and  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  from  mill  to  mill,  dis- 
appearing from  sight  until  all  danger  seems  past.  Once  they  seem  to 
hear  another  band  of  brigands  approaching,  but  as  their  footsteps 
cease  so  do  the  other  steps.  They  turn  aside  to  the  left,  wait,  listen, 
and  regain  the  path.  Nothing.  Again  they  move  on.  And  again 
the  steps  resound  behind  them,  retreating  into  the  distance. 

"There's  an  echo  here,"  said  one  of  them.  "It's  well  to 
know  it." 

Two  hours  more  of  steady  marching  brought  the  seven  men,  at 
length,  to  a  farm,  isolated  as  are  most  of  the  farms  in  these  localities, 
whose  buildings,  granaries  and  stables,  covering  a  vast  territory,  be- 
spoke the  opulence  of  the  proprietor. 

' '  Attention  ! ' '  whispered  the  leader,  ' '  the  dogs  are  for  you  to 
handle  ! ' ' 

"Humph!"  responded  one,  "there's  likely  to  be  enough  of 
them  over  there  ! ' ' 

' '  Those  who  sleep  are  never  '  enough '  for  those  who  are  awake 
and  carry  muskets  ! ' '  replied  the  first  speaker. 

The  two  youngest  figures  had  already  approached  the  walls  and 
climbed  them,  arousing  a  furious  clamor  of  barking  dogs.  But  for 
an  instant  only,  till  they  were  silenced  with  the  knife.  The  gates  were 
thrown  open  by  those  within  and  the  rest  entered.  Simultaneously,  a 
light  appeared  in  the  house. 

"  Quick,"  said  the  old  man,   "  or  they'll  all  be  up  and  armed  !  " 

Together  they  broke  into  the  house. 

The  candle  overturned  ;  amid  the  darkness  a  mass  of  struggling 
forms  seized  and  bound  ;  sobs,  oaths,  prayers,  children's  cries,  tor- 
tured groans  from  an  assailant  whose  thumb  is  bitten  to  the  bone, 
blows  from  musket  butts — and  the  blackened  brigands  stayed  their 
work,  astonished  at  having  so  soon  and  so  easily,  conquered  their 
victims,  more  surprised  than  pleased  to  have  met  with  so  little  cppo- 
sition.  One  struck  a  light  ;  three  women  lay  on  the  floor,  a  little  girl, 
a  boy  of  five  years,  and  an  old  man — all  bleeding,  wounded,  terrified 
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and  straining  to  release  their  hands  from  the  cords  that  bound  them, 
their  swollen  lips  demanding  mercy. 

' '  But  the  others  !     Where  are  they  ? ' '   called  a  terrified  voice. 

''They  are  off  poaching,  probably,"  replied  the  leader.  "  Hurry 
up  and  find  the  money,  before  they  return  ;  search  everywhere. ' ' 

And  so  they  did — but  found  nothing. 


JAi 


A  Modern  Chauffeur  (Chan on) 


"Untie  the  old  fellow  and  put  him  to  toast,"  ordered  the  com- 
mander. 

The  embers  remaining  in  the  fireplace  wore  stirred  into  a  blaze 
and  some  grape  branches  added.  In  front  of  it  they  drew  the  old 
man,  placing  his  feet  to  the  flame,  and  then  removed  the  gags. 
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' '  Where  is  the  money  ?  ' ' 

But  he  begged  so  piteously  and  with  such  alarmed  expression 
that  it  was  evident  he  did  not  know. 

1 '  Now  for  the  others. ' ' 

So  the  eldest  of  the  women  was  dragged  to  the  fireplace,  where 
they  had  left  the  old  man,  still  in  torture,  until  he  had  fainted. 

Meanwhile  Tardut  was  busying  himself  with  the  youngest  of  the 
women,  without  releasing  her,  in  order  to  avoid  useless  struggles. 

"  Tell  me  where  the  money  is  and  I  will  save  your  life;  the  guard, 
Perrotin,  will  be  sorry  to  lose  his  sweetheart." 

So  while  her  parents  writhed  and  groaned  with  the  agony  of  their 
burning  flesh,  yet  without  betraying  the  secret  of  their  avaricious 
care,  the  poor  girl,  mindful  of  her  love,  stammered  : 

' '  In  the  bakehouse,  the  fourth  tile  to  the  left. ' ' 

And  while  the  others  ran  to  procure  the  treasure,  Tardut,  heed- 
less of  his  promise,  cut  the  young  girl's  throat,  fearing  she  had  recog- 
nized him. 

On  the  return  trip,  after  a  violent  scare  that  had  forced  them  to 
remain  prone  in  the  stubble,  for  five  minutes  or  more,  Tardut,  remem- 
bering the  place,  burst  out  laughing  : 

' '  Stupids  !  it  is  the  echo  !     And  we  had  already  forgotten  it  !  " 

On  they  hastened,  with  heavy  steps,  under  the  weight  of  their 
sacks. 

Suddenly  Tardut  exclaimed  with  terror  and  stumbled  on  in  ad- 
vance, running,  without  heed  to  possible  encounters,  while  the  others, 
acting  under  a  similar  impulse,  followed  hastily  ;  in  the  distance, 
under  the  first,  faint  dawning  light,  a  column  of  smoke  rose  through 
the  haze,  and  well  they  knew  the  place;  it  was  the  farm. 

Revolting,  the  scene  that  met  their  eyes  !  In  the  kitchen,  which 
formed  the  principal  room,  and  where  the  fire  seemed  to  have  formed 
an  altar,  the  events  of  their  recent  murderous  exploit  appeared  to  be 
repeated — as  though  in  a  dream  they  were  transported  again  to  the 
place  from  which  they  had  just  come  :  the  two  women  dying,  their 
feet  to  the  blaze  ;  the  new-born,  with  crushed  skull,  forming  a  shape- 
less mould  of  quivering  flesh,  in  a  corner  where  it  had  been  thrown  ; 
the  other  two,  bound  and  gagged,  bleeding  from  their  throats; 
furniture  and  walls  hacked,  mutilated  and  ravaged,  as  after  the  pass- 
ing of  a  band  of  pirates. 

' k  The  echo  ! ' '  cried  Tardut,  his  eyes  bursting  from  their  sockets. 
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"  The  echo — the  echo.  They  were  not  at  their  farm.  They  were  here! 
They  saw  me  sell  my  wool  and  flock.  The  echo — it  was  they — the 
echo — the  echo  !  "  A.  L. 


Another    Modern  Chauffeur 


The  dust  nuisance  is  one  which  we  fear  will  be  always  with  us, 
but  there  is  no  real  reason  why  we  should  take  it  to  our  bosoms  and 
fondle  it,  as  some  of  the  drivers  do.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind  believe  that  there  is  comfort  in  grime,  and  it 
may  have  been  that  which  induced  half  a  score  of  dust-smothered, 
blear-eyed,  worn-looking  chauffeurs  to  make  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
grounds  a  promenade  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  their  day's 
driving.  We  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  convince  the  ordi- 
nary person  unacquainted  with  motoring  that  it  must  be  a  rather 
dust-accumulating  pursuit.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  those 
who  offended  the  public  eye  should  have  performed  some  ablutions 
before  taking  their  ease  on  the  occasion  mentioned. 


Eagle  Rock  Hill  Climbing  Contest 

THE  Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey,  headquarters  of  which  are 
located  in  Newark,  celebrated   its  first  birthday  by  holding  a 
clever  event,  it  being  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  hill 
climbing  contest,  election  day,  at  Eagle  Rock,  Orange.      Eagle  Rock 
has  become  famous  through  the  numerous  bicycle  climbing  contests 


W.  J.  Stewart  in   His  Winning  Locomobile 

held  there  in  the  past,  and  it  will  become  more  so  in  the  future,  un- 
doubtedly, as  an  automobile  place  of  climbing  test,  it  being  admirably 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  grade  starts  comparatively  easy, 
but  each  of  the  four  successive  turns  brings  new  difficulties  and  near  the 
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top  or  crucial  point  as  shown  by  the  picture,  the  slope  is  about  18 
per  cent.  The  winner  of  the  steam  class  went  so  rapidly  around  this 
corner  that  his  hind  wheels  slewed.  The  total  distance  is  one  mile 
and  an  eighth,  according  to  the  surveyor.  Like  the  majority  of  New 
Jersey  roads  it  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  is  not  of  the  Nelson  Hill 
variety. 

Secretary  W.  J.    Stewart,   of  the  club,   had  worked  hard  to  call 
attention  to  the  affair  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  cycling  and 


Charles  E.  Duryea  and  W.  J.  Morgan  in  Former's  Winning  Gasoline  Vehicle 

automobile  veteran  President  Kirk  Brown,  who  just  a  year  ago  made 
up  his  mind  that  there  should  be  an  automobile  club  in  Now  Jersey. 
The  official  call  for  the  laudable  purpose  was  responded  to  by  just 
three  people,  but,  "  as  tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  the  devoted 
little  band  of  three  has,  as  Samuel  Weller  would  say,  swelled  "  wisi- 
bly  "  to  almost  fifty  in  one  year. 

Secretary  Stewart,   with  much   astuteness,  had  prepared   for  the 
climb  so  far  as   making  some  preliminary   canters   up    the   grade  and 
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used  a  gradometer  and  knew  just  where  and  on  what  rise  to  put  on 
steam,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  the  marvelous  time  of  2  minutes 
and  43  seconds  with  his  Locomobile,  the  distance  being  about  one  mile 
and  an  eighth.  Mr.  Stewart's  company  is  the  agent  for  the  winning 
machine  in  the  State  and  he  was  congratulated  by  many  people  on 
his  win,  which  is  said  to  be  a  record  for  that  style  of  work. 

Of  course,  Charles  Duryea  was  there  with  his  three-wheeler  and 
right  well  did  the  little  tricycle  phaeton  do  its  work,  as  it  defeated  two 


Thomas  McCorts  in  His  Winton 


big  competitors  quite  easily,  and  the  cup  for  the  gasoline  class  will  go 
to  Reading,  Berks  County,  Pa. ,  which  place  seems  to  be  destined  to 
become  quite  a  manufacturing  center  in  an  automobile  way,  just  as  it 
was  in  bicycle  making  a  few  years  ago. 

About  twenty  automobilists  journeyed  to  Eagle  Rock  election 
day.  Ten  steamers  had  a  trial  for  the  prizes,  but  only  three  gasoline 
machines  tried  the  task.  Harlan  W.  Whipple,  the  popular  Orange 
automobilist   and  general    sportsman,   was  there,  with  also  Winthrop 
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E.  Scarritt,  equally  popular,  who  can  never  be  found  without  his 
friend  Mr.  Whipple,  as  they  have  been  fellow  sympathizers  in  the  joys 
and  trials  of  early  automobilism.  President  Kirk  Brown,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Automobile  Club,  acted  as  starter,  and  right  well  did  he  per- 
form that  function.  With  watch  and  pistol  in  hand,  he  marshalled  the 
starters  to  a  broad  white  tape  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  After  the  word 
"Get  Ready,"  he  gave  the  competitors  a  minute  before  the  pistol 
crack,  and  the  rush  up  the  hill  commenced.  The  time  made  by  the 
winner  was  something  marvelous, and  it  is  doubftul  if  W.  J.  Stewart's 
2.43  will  be  beaten  at  an  early  date. 

The  sporting  blood  of  B.  L.  Wright,  who  had  a  Grout  carriage, 


The  Crucial  Point  of  Eagle  Rock  Hill 


showed  itself  when,  with  his  companion,  he  immediately  challenged 
Mr.  Stewart  to  another  trial,  but  as  it  was  getting  late  and  the  latter 
had  some  work  to  do  in  connection  with  the  banquet,  the  test  of 
strength  was  postponed  until  a  later  date.  The  Grout  carriage  went 
up  in  2.57,  and  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wright's  not  doing  better  was  his 
over-anxiety  at  the  bottom  when  he  let  her  out  at  nearly  top  speed, 
and  had  to  wait  for  steam  near  the  top. 

Out  of  the  three  gasoline  machines,  Charles  E.  Duryea,  with  his 
wonderful  little  three-wheeler,  which  went  through  the  New  York  to 
Buffalo  trial  successfully,  did  the  best  work,  although  Mr.  Duryea 
said  that  his  machine  was  not  in  A   No.   1    condition   just    before  the 
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Type. 

Time 
Started. 

Time 
Finished. 

Time 
Elapsed. 

Loco 

2.44 

2.50-25 

6.25 

Grout 

2.47 

2.49.57 

2-57 

.     .          Loco 

2.50 

2.58.55 

8-55 

Toledo 

2-53 

2.57.19-2-5 

4.19-2-5 

h     .          Reading 

2-59 

3.04.53-2-5 

5-53-2-5 

Loco 

3.02 

3.06.55-2-5 

4-55-2-5 

Packard 

3.21 

3.29.37-3-5 

8-37-3-5 

Duryea 

3-05 

3.08.54-1-5 

3-54-1-5 

DeDion 

3-24 

3-29.45 

5-45 

Loco 

3.08 

3.  16.36-2    5 

8.36-2-5 

Winton 

3-i4 

3.21. 53-1-5 

7-53-1-5 

Loco 

2.56 

2.58.43 

2-43 

/ere :     Steam — W. 

J.  Stewart,  first  ;  B.  L 

.  Wright, 

start.  The  pictures  given  herewith  were  secured  for  the  Newark,  N.  J. , 
Evening  News,  and  that  paper  supplied  the  Automobile  Magazine 
with  copies.      Following  are  the  summaries  : 

Name. 

W.  R.  Royce 

B.  L.  Wright 
J.  Leibhardt  . 
W.  H.  Stebbins 
A.     Schmarzenbach 
O.  L.  Simpson  . 
H.  W.  Whipple 

C.  E.  Duryea    . 
J.  M.  Schmidt    . 
Wm.  Weller      . 
Thos.  McCorts 
W.  J.  Stewart    . 

The  winners  \\ 
second.      Gasoline — C.  E.  Duryea,  first  ;  J.  M.  Schmidt,  second. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening,  which  was  the  first  given  by  the 
now  well-known  club,  passed  off  very  successfully,  and  took  place  at 
L.  Achtel  Stetters' ,  where  a  fine  menu  was  discussed  by  about  thirty 
members  and  their  friends.  A  string  band  performed  during  the 
evening,  and  among  the  speakers  were  Kirk  Brown,  Harlan  W. 
Whipple,  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt,  Dr.  Power,  John  A.  Hill,  President 
of  the  American  Machinist  Press,  Mr.  Coburn  and  Secretary  W.  J. 
Stewart.  Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  well-known  humorous  vein,  spoke  of 
his  early  trials  as  an  automobilist  and  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  automobiling.  He  said  he  could  almost  confidently  lay  claim  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  a  steam  and  a  gasoline  vehicle. 

Mr.  Scarritt,  who  sat  opposite  Mr.  Whipple,  gave  an  account  of 
his  valiant  battles  with  a  steam  carriage  he  bought  in  Massachusetts, 
and  stated  that  he  had  the  temerity  to  personally  conduct  it  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey.  It  balked  when  he  was  half  a  mile  from 
the  factory,  and  the  boiler  blew  up  at  Providence,  but  by  careful 
nursing  he  got  it  on  the  Plank  Road  on  the  Newark  Meadows,  and 
there  he  lay  on  his  back,  alternately  gazing  at  the  stars  and  the 
mechanism  of  his  machine.  These  things  did  not  interest  him  quite 
as  much  as  the  army  of  mosquitoes  that  attacked  him  from  all  sides 
and  with  a  voracity  of  the  highest  order.  He  declared  that  they 
punctured  his  water  gauge.  He  lived  to  reach  home  and  to  later 
unload  his  purchase  on  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Scarritt 
then  told  of  his  first  imported  French  machine,  which  he  took  uptown 
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and  placed  in  a  repair  shop  for  overhauling.  He  stated  that  he  went 
down  into  the  pit  and  gazed  up  at  the  machinery  and  saw  the  two- 
thousand-odd  parts  in  its  make-up  ;  he  vowed  he  would  unload  his 
latest  purchase,  if  some  kind  friend  came  along,  in  a  hurry.  Mr. 
Whipple  turned  up  thirty  minutes  later,  and  within  an  hour  Mr.  Scar- 
ritt  had  Mr.  Whipple's  check. 

Mr.  Hill  made  an  amusing  speach  in  which  he  told  several  funny 
stories. 

The  new  officers  elected  before  the  banquet  commenced  were  as 


Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey  Dinner 
follows  :     Winthrop    E.    Scarritt,    president  ;    W.    J.    Stewart,    vice- 
president  and  secretary  ;  Harlan  W.  Whipple,   treasurer  ;  governors, 
William  Power,  Kirk  Brown,  John  A.  Hill,  John   Blevney  and   R.  G. 
Du  Bois. 

Among  these  at  the  banquet  were  the  following:  Kirk  Brown, 
W.  J.  Stewart,  Richard  T.  Newton,  Harlan  W.  Whipple,  Linden  S. 
Weaton,  John  W.  Schmidt,  John  A.  Hill,  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt. 
Angus  Sinclair,  Dr.  Constantine,  William  Power,  Dr.  H.  M.  Power, 
Richard  Coughan,  Jacob  Dawson,  L.  B.  Frisbie.  Richard  Strict,  O. 
L.  Simpson,  Lysander  Wright,  William  R.  Royce  and  \V.  J.  Morgan. 


One  of  a  Famous  Quartet 

THE  accompanying    picture    represents    one    of    the    certificates 
given    by  the  Automobile  Club    of  America    to    all    vehicles 
which    finished  the  run  within  controls  between    New    York 
and     Rochester.      There    were    three    grades    of    certificates,    first, 
second  and  third   class,  given  to  those  who  averaged  from   12  to  15, 
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White  Sewing  Machine  Co.'s  First  Class  Certificate 

io  to  12,  and  8  to  10  miles  per  hour  respectively.  This  particular 
certificate  is  a  reproduction  from  one  awarded  to  the  White  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  It  will  be  remembered  that  four  White  vehicles 
were  entered,  all  of  which  did  a  performance  entitling  each  to  a  cer- 
tificate like  this  one,  all  the  diplomas  awarded  this  company  being 
''first  class."  The  merit  of  the  total  performance  can  readily  be 
appreciated. 
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Alexander  Winton's  World's  Track  Records 

ON  Thursday,  October  24,  at  the  Grosse  Pointe  track,  Detroit, 
Mich.,    Alexander  Winton,    on    his    Winton    racer,    lowered 
automobile  track   records  from  1   to   10  miles  inclusive,  sup- 
planting those  made  by  Henri  Fournier  and  Albert  C.  Bostwick,  the 
making  of  which  was  described  in  the  November  issue  of  this  maga- 


Alexander  Winton's  40  H.  P.  Racer, 
Holder  of  World's  Track  Records  From  1  to  10  Miles 


zine.      Mr.  Winton's  figures,  which  are  now  world's  track  records, 
are  as  follows  : 


Time  for  Miles. 
I  — I.O6  4-5 
2 1.07  . 

3—1.06  2-5 

4-I.O7.        . 


Total  Time. 

I.064-5 

2.13  4-5 

3-20  1-5 

4-27  i-5 

5-33  4-5 

Time  for  Miles. 

6 — 1.07  .  , 
7 — 1.06  2-5 
8—1.07  2-5 
9—1.06  4-5 
10— 1.07  3-5 


Total  Time. 
6.404-5 

7-47  i-5 
8-54  3-5 

10.01  2-5 

11.09 


[15—1.06  3-5 

The  previous  best  mile  record  was  1.06  4-5,  by  Mr.  Fournier. 
who  also  holds  the  previous  best  5-mile  figures,  5.38  2-5.  Mr.  Bost- 
wick holds  the  previous  best  10-mile  record,  12.45  2~5-  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  new  figures  created  by  Mr.  Winton  arc  considerably 
under  their  predecessors,  the  difference  growing  greater  as  the  distance 
lengthened. 

The  timers  were  as  follows  :  G.  A.  Boyer,  Buffalo  ;  George 
Collister,    Cleveland  ;  W.    Montague    Perrett,    Detroit  :    William   V. 
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Putnam,  Cleveland  ;  C.  Arthur  Benjamin,  Syracuse  ;  William  E. 
Metzger,  Detroit  ;  J.  W.  McCrea,  Detroit,  and  Henry  Ford,  Detroit. 
A  description  of  the  test  is  best  told  by  saying  that  Mr.  Winton, 
from  the  time  the  watches  were  snapped  on  him  at  the  start,  simply 
kept  going,  nothing  happening  to  take  his  mind  from  the  main  point 
of  driving  his  car  as  fast  as  possible,  consistent  with  safety  in  taking 
the  turns  of  the  track.  There  is  no  question  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  performance,  for  the  timers  are  men  well  known  in  automobiling 
and  racing  in  general.  The  probabilities  are  that  until  tracks  are 
made  with  turns  banked  higher  than  the  average  horse  track  now 
shows,  no  automobile  can  be  sent  materially  faster  than  Mr.  Winton' s 
figures  represent.  The  present  average  banking  is  i  in  20,  the 
Empire  City  track  being  built  up  at  the  turns  3  feet  in  its  60  feet  of 
width.  If  in  such  a  width  the  outside  edge  were  15  or  even  20  feet 
higher  than  the  inner  edge,  then  heavy  automobiles  could  be  sent  on 
a  mile  track  practically  as  fast  as  though  the  course  were  straight  away. 


' '  Rumty  Tumty  sat  on  the  air, 
Rumty  Tumty  said  a  bad  swear, 
But  all  the  King's  horses 
And  all  the  King"s  men 
Could  not  put  his  '  bubble  ' 
Together  again. ' ' 

This  pathetic  description  of  the  unhappy  autoist  whose  belief  in 
the  law  of  gravitation  has  been  temporarily  unsettled  by  a  boiler  acci- 
dent is  extracted  from  ''Bubble  Jingles,"  by  Stuart  Travis,  a  la 
Mother  Goose  (Rhode  &  Haskins,  publishers,  price  $1.25),  a  book 
devoted  to  the  jolly  side  of  the  automobile. 

Continuing  in  the  dear  old  lady's  style  we  might  add  : 

Had  the  verselets  been  stronger 
The  book  would  "linger  longer." 

But,  though  the  ' '  jingles  ' '  are  somewhat  feeble  and  halting,  even 
from  a  humorous  standpoint,  the  illustrations  offset  them,  being 
attractively  and  cleverly  handled  in  poster  effect. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  book  in  red  and  black  printed  on 
heavy,  cream  laid  paper,  with  doubled  pages  similar  to  Japanese  pub- 
lications, is  artistic  and  should  appeal  as  a  restful  distraction  to  the 
dust-laden  eye  of  the  weary  motorist. 


Automobile  Club  of  America  Election 


THE  Annual  Election  of  officers  of  this    organization  was  held 
Monday  evening,  November  1 8.     The  regular  nominees  chosen 
by  the  nominating  committee  were  elected  without  opposition 
as  follows  :     Albert  R.  Shattuck,  president  ;  General  George  Moore 

Smith,  first  vice-president  ; 
Edwin  Gould,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  third  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Jefferson  Seligman, 
treasurer,  and  Albert  C. 
Bostwick,  Winthrop  E. 
Scarritt  and  James  L. 
Breese,  governors  for  three 
years. 

The  secretary  reported 
a  total  of  351  members,  of 
whom  293  are  active. 

There  had  been  some 
talk  of  opposition  to  the 
above  ticket  but  it  died  a 
natural  death.  The  elec- 
tion was  very  quiet,  the 
total  vote  being  44. 


M.    Millerand,    French 
Minister   of  Commerce   and 
Gen.  George  Moore  Smith,  Vice-President     industry,  has  been   formally 
A.  C.  of  A.  j       1 

requested       by       Messieurs 

Rives  (Commissary  General  of  the  Exposition)   and    Laloge  (Seine 
Deputy)  to  officially   inaugurate   the   Fourth   International    Automo- 
bile Exposition   of  France  on  Monday,   December    10,  at  1.30  p.  m.. 
and    has     graciously      consented     to     preside    in    person    on     that 
occasion. 
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}  Seen  and  Heard  I 

4*  By  the  "  Senator  "  «|» 

THE  scene  at  the  Eagle  Rock  Climbing  Contest,  Orange,  N.  J., 
Election  Day,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  pioneer  days  of 
cycling  when  the  devotees  of  the  bicycle  were  more  enthusias- 
tic than  numerous.  There  was  a  comradeship  and  intense  feeling  of 
helpfulness  among  the  bicyclists  of  those  days  and  the  little  band  of 
pioneers  were  devoted  to  their  cause  and  each  other.  It  was  a  tough 
row  they  had  to  hoe,  as  the  public  was  not  too  friendly  by  any  means 
to  the  new  method  of  locomotion  and  they  looked  upon  the  new  inven- 
tion as  a  thing  for  grown  up  people  to  ignore  and  placed  it  in  a  category 
of  playthings  for  the  child.  The  parks  and  the  paths  and  indeed  the 
roads  were  often  disputed  so  that  the  opposition  and  oft-times  persecu- 
tion served  to  band  together  the  advance  army  of  the  wheel  for  defensive 
purposes  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  cycling. 


The  automobile,  however,  seems  destined  to  meet  with  a  friendly 
reception  and  it  has  been  placed  and  accepted  among  the  vehicle  class. 
That  courtesy  and  desire  to  help  a  brother  chauffeur  in  distress  are  just 
as  noteworthy,  I  am  glad  to  see,  as  was  the  case  among  the  early 
wheelmen.  This  is  as  should  be  and  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  an  automobilist  will,  like  the  Levite,  pass  by  one  of  his  brothers 
in  distress. 


The  loyalty  of  man  to  his  automobile  was  again  strikingly  illustrated 
at  Eagle  Rock.  Harlan  W.  Whipple,  known  as  one  of  the  best  of 
good  fellows  and  sportsmen,  had  just  been  telling  the  writer  what  a 
4 '  perfectly  lovely  "  automobile  he  had  and  that  it  never  went  wrong 
and  gave  him  no  trouble  whatever.  The  next  minute  Harlan  W.  was 
rushing  around  trying  to  borrow  a  battery,  explaining  that  one  of  his 
had  gone  wrong. 


At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  a  splendid  company  enjoyed  the 
first  annual  banquet  of  the  club.    Before  the  feasting  commenced,  how- 
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ever,  the  club  made  another  record.  Seated  at  table  the  President 
and  Secretary,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Stewart,  gave  an  account  of  their 
stewardship  for  the  year  and  submitted  their  reports  on  pieces  of  paper 
about  the  size  of  a  postal  card.  That  just  took  thirty  seconds  and  in 
thirty  seconds  more  nominations  had.been  made  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  as  there  was  no  opposition  ticket,  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
officers  adjourned  to  the  next  room  to  elect  the  ticket  and  in  another 
minute  they  came  out,  having  accomplished  the  business  with  as  much 
neatness  and  despatch  and  with  as  little  friction  as  a  Piatt  or  Croker 
convention. 


James  L.  Breese,  a  New  A.  C.  of  A.  Governer  in  His  8  H.  P.  Panhard 

The  honors  of  the  evening  fell  to  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt  and  John 
A.  Hill  of  the  American  Machinist.  The  latter  is  great  as  an  after- 
dinner  speaker,  and  the  facility  and  smoothness  with  which  the  stories 
rolled  off  his  Vermont  Irish  tongue  denoted  much  experience  at  the 
pastime.  He  told  three  or  four  good  stories,  two  of  which  are  given 
a  place  in  the  story  of  the  hill  climbing  and  another  I  feel  constrained 
to  give  here.  Mr.  Hill  told  about  a  double-headed  Locomotive,  one 
of  the  kind  which  can  go  either  way,  having  two  smokestacks,  and 
can  be  fired   and  driven   at  either   end.      It   all   came  about  through 
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his  criticism  of  what  he  termed  the  unnecessary  multitudinous  parts  in 
the  present  automobile.  Said  he,  in  speaking  of  the  aforesaid  engine  : 
11  It  was  a  wonder  in  its  way,  and  only  one  old  Scotchman  seemed  to 
understand  it  on  our  road,  which  was  a  Western  one  with  which  I 
was  connected  at  the  time. ' '  Even  the  old  Scotchman  failed  to  make 
the  old  machine  keep  out  of  the  way  of  passenger  trains  and  it  was 
forever  balking.  The  superintendent  determined,  after  receiving 
many  complaints  about  the  old  engine,  to  make  an  example  of  the 
engineer,  who  was  getting  old,  and  notified  him  that  he  would  be  laid 
off  ten  days  without  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed  a  lively, 
younger  man  to  take  the  engine.  The  latter  had  never  seen  the  won- 
der in  locomotives,  which,  by  the  way,  was  from  England  and  was 
imported  to  please  some  English  stock-holders  in  the  road.  When 
the  young  engineer  got  to  the  place  where  the  old  double-header  was 
awaiting  him  the  old  Scotchman  was  oiling  up  with  one  of  those  long 
and  many-curved  oil  cans  which  had  been  invented  to  get  around  the 
angles  of  the  Swindon  production,  as  no  American  oil  can  would  do 
the  work.  While  examining  the  old  locomotive  and  the  oil  can  crit- 
ically, the  old  engineer  became  aware  of  the  newcomer's  presence  and, 
turning  to  him  sharply,  said  :  ' '  Oh,  you  are  the  young  fellow  who  is 
to  take  this  old  devil  out,"  and  at  the  same  moment  divested  himself 
of  his  overalls,  which  caused  the  younger  man  to  say  :  "  Hold  on, 
Butty  ;  I'll  take  the  ten  days,  you  take  her  out.  You  are  quite  wel- 
come to  her. ' '  The  next  moment  he  was  making  tracks  from  the 
roundhouse,  the  sight  having  unnerved  him. 


An  erroneous  announcement  was  made  as  to  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize  in  the  steam  vehicle  class  at  the  races  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Automobile  Club,  which  were  held  at  Narragansett  Park, 
Providence,  Thursday,  October  17.  It  was  published  that  Geo.  C. 
Cannon  won,  with  H.  G.  Martin  second.  The  facts  are  that  the  latter 
did  not  finish  at  all  and  John  Shephard,  Jr.,  came  in  second  and 
Arthur  Lee,  with  a  Toledo,  third.  A  protest  disqualifying  Mr.  Can- 
non has  been  allowed,  leaving  the  first  prize  to  John  Shephard,  Jr. , 
the  second  to  Arthur  Lee. 


Automobile    Club    Directory 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  motor  vehicle 
clubs  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  club  officers  in  making  it  accurate  and  complete. 

Corresponding  clubs  of  the  Automobile  Chib  of  America  are 
designated  thus  *. 


Automobile  Club  of  America,  S. 
M.  Butler,  Secretary,  753  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  Representative  on  In- 
ternational Racing  Board,  Clarence 
Gray  Dinsmore  ;  Substitute,  John  H. 
Flagler. 

Automobile  Club  of  Baltimore,  W. 
W.  Donaldson,  Secretary,  872  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Automobile  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Bolande,  208 
Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Automobile  Club  of  California,  Sec- 
retary, R.  R.  l'Hommedieu,  415  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 

Automobile  Club  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
Secretary,  Rutherford  H.  Cox,  30 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati. 

*  Automobile  Club  of  Columbus,  O., 
C.  M.  Chittenden,  Secretary,  Broad 
Street. 

Automobile  Club  of  Maryland,  Sec- 
retary, C.  W.  Stork,  care  Hotel  Alta- 
mont,  Eutaw  Place. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  England, 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  McQuesten,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Automobile  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Power,  Mont- 
clah,  N.  J. 

^Automobile  Club  of  Rochester, 
Frederick  Sager,  Secretary,  66  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Automobile  Club  of  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  Secretary  Frederick  H. 
Elliott,  515  S.  A.  &  K.  Building,  Syra- 
cuse. 

^Buffalo  Automobile  Club, Secretary, 
Ellicott  Evans,  The  Lenox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Chicago  Automobile  Club,  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago. 

^Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  L.  H. 
Rogers,  357  Amesbury  Avenue,  Sec- 
retary, Cleveland,  O. 


Columbia  College  Automobile  Club, 
Lewis  Iselin,  Secretary,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Indiana  Automobile  Club,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.     Secretary,  August  Kabich. 
Long     Island     Automobile    Club, 
Secretary,  L.  A.  Hopkins,  1190  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Massachusetts  Automobile  Club, 
President,  J.  Ransome  Bridge  ;  Treas- 
urer, Conrad  J.  Rueter  ;  Secretary,  L. 
E.  Knott,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

*North  Jersey  Automobile  Club,  E. 
T.  Bell.  Jr.,  Secretary,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Henry  J.  Johnson,  138  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^Philadelphia  Automobile  Club, 
Frank  C.  Lewin,  Secretary,  250  No. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Princeton  University  Automobile 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  President,  P. 
Adamson  ;  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Dugro . 

Rhode  Island  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  P.  O. 
Box  1314,  Providence,  R.  I. 

San  Francisco  Automobile  Club, 
B.  L.  Ryder,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Worcester  Automobile  Club,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  President,  J.  W.  Bige- 
low  ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  Brown  ; 
Marshal, W.  J.  H.  Nourse;  Treasurer, 
B.  A.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Shi- 
land. 

AUSTRIA. 

Budapest — Magyar  Automobil  Club. 
31  Musem  Korul. 

Innesbruck — Tiroles  Auto  m  o  b  i  1 
Club,  Rudolph-Strasse  3. 

Prague — Prager  Automobil  Club. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp — Automobile  Club  Anver- 
sois,  34  r.  Longue  del'Hopital  ;  Presi- 
dent, Baron  tie  Bieberstein. 
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^Brussels — Automobile  Club  de  Bel- 
gique,  14  PI.  Royale  ;  Moto-Club  de 
Belgique,  152  Boul.  du  Nord  ;  Touring 
Club  de  Belgique,  11  r.  des  Vauniers. 

Charleroi — Automobile  Club  de 
Charleroi,  18  Quai  de  Brabant, 
Charleroi. 

Ghent — Automobile  Club  de  Flan- 
dres,  7  Place  d'Armes,  Gand. 

Liege — Automobile  Club,  Liegeois, 
2  r.  Hamal. 

FRANCE. 

Amiens — Automobile  Club  de  Picar- 
die,  36  r.  de  La  Hotoie. 

Avignon  —  Automobile  Club  d' 
Avignon. 

Bordeaux — L'  Automobile  Bordelais. 

Dijon — Automobile  Club,  Bourguig- 
nons  Cafe  Americaine. 

Lyon — Bicycle  et  Automobile  Club 
de  Lyon  ;  Motor  Club  de  Lyon,  3  pi. 
de  la  Bouise. 

Marseilles— Automobile  Club  de 
Marseilles,  61  r.  St.  Fereol. 

Nance— Automobile  Club,  Lorrain, 
Thiers  pi. 

Nice— Automobile  Velo,  Club  de 
Nice,  16  r.  Chauvain. 

*Paris— Automobile  Club  of  France, 
6  pi.  de  la  Concorde  ;  Motr-Club  de 
France  ;  Touring  Club  de  France,  5  r. 
Coq-Heron. 

Pau — Automobile  Club,  Bearnais 
Ave.  de  la  Pau,  President,  M.  W.  K. 
Thorn. 

P£rigueux — Veloce  Club,  Perigour- 
din,  Hotel  de  Commerce. 

Toulouse — Automobile  Club,  Tou- 
lousain  Cafe  Riche,  pi.  St.  Etienne 
Societe  des  Chauffeurs  du  Midi,  25  r. 
Roquelaine.     President,  M.  Gay. 

GERMANY. 

Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle) — West- 
deutscher  Automobile  Club,  Hotel 
Grand  Monarque. 

Berlin  —  Mitteleuropaischer  Motor 
Wagen  Verein,  I.  Universitatstrasse, 
Herr  A.  Klose. 

*Deutscher  Automobil  Club,  Luis- 
enstrasse,  43-44.  President,  S.  D. 
Herzog,  Victor  von  Ratilin. 

Dresden — Radf  ahrer-und  Automobi- 
listen  Vereinigung;  Dresdener  Touren 
Club. 


Eisenach — Mitteldeutscher  Automo- 
bil Club  ;  Motorfahrer  Club,  Eisenach. 

Frankfort  am  Main  —  Frankforter 
Automobil  Club,  Restaurant  Kaiserhof . 

Munich— Bayer.  Automobil  Club,  33 
Findling  Strasse. 

Stettin — Erster  Stettiner  Bicycle  und 
Automobil  Club. 

Strassburg — Strassburger  Automo- 
bil Club. 

Stuttgart — Suddeutscher  Automobil 
Club  ;  XVurtembergischer  Motor  Wag- 
en  Verein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham  —  Motor  and  Cycle 
Trades  Club,  Corporation  street. 

Edinburgh  —  Scottish  Automobile 
Club. 

Liverpool — Liverpool  Self-propelled 
Traffic  Association,  Colquitt  street. 
Secretary,  E.  Shrapnell  Smith. 

^London — Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4  Whitehall  Court, 
S.  W.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  Harrington 
Moore. 

Nottingham  Automobile  Club,  Sec- 
retary, A.  R.  Atkey,  Nottingham, 
England. 

HOLLAND. 

Nimegue — Nederlandsche  Automo- 
bile Club.     President,  M.  J. -P.  Baekx. 

ITALY. 

Milan — Club  Automobilisti  Italiani, 
14,  Villa  Vivaio. 

*Turin  —  Automobile  Club  d'ltalie 
Via  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  26. 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow  —  Moskauer  Automobile 
Club,  Petrowka,  Hauschnow. 

St.  Petersburg  —  Automobile  Club 
de  Russe,  President,  M.  Delorme. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid— Automobile  Club  de  Mad- 
rid. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Geneva  —  Automobile    Club     de 
Suisse,  Rue  de  Hesse,  2,  Geneva. 
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The  Modern  Automobile 

WHEN  railways  were  first  projected  the  prevailing  notion  was 
that  they  were  to  be  like  ordinary  roads,  free  for  everybodv 
to  run  over  in  his  own  vehicle.  With  the  development  of 
the  system  and  the  increase  of  speed  the  impracticability  of  this  be- 
came apparent.  The  disappointment  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  being  offset  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  by 
the  creation  of  automobiles  which  give  their  owners  all  the  luxurious 
appointments  of  living  and  sleeping  accommodations  of  a  private  rail- 
way car  and  are  capable  of  traveling  over  the  highways  at  the  speed 
of  express  trains.  Equipped  with  a  steam  yacht  and  one  of  these 
powerful  automobiles  one  might  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  world 
absolutely  independent  of  steamship  lines  and  railway  companies. 
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England  Coincides  With  France 

A  CONFERENCE  was  held  at  the  Automobile   Club  of  Great 
Britain  between    members   cf  the   club  and  the  trade  to   con- 
sider the  suggestion  of  the  French  Automobile  Club  that  rac- 
ing cars  should  be  limited  in  weight  to  1,000  kilograms  (19  cwt.  74^ 
lbs.).     The   result  of  the  meeting  was  as  follows:     This    conference 


Autocar  Dos-a-dos 


recognizes  that  the  committee  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  should  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  France,  that  in  racing  generally  cars  should  be  limited  in  weight  to 
1,000  kilograms,  but  that  as  regards  the  Gordon-Bennett  race  there 
should  be  no  limit,  and  that  the  races  should  be  run  under  the  same 
rules  as  this  year.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  the  matter 
was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Rolls. 
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Pleasures  of  Twenty  Miles  Per  Hour 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  pleasantest  way  of  getting  about  and 
seeing  the  country  is  on  an  automobile,  fast  enough  to   cover 
a  good  distance  daily,  and.  strong  enough  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  long  day's  work.     The  fastest  machines  are  not  always 


Crest  Mfg.  Co.'s  Gasoline  Carriage 

suitable  for  such  work  ;  they  are  too  complicated,  and  the  pace  they 
go  is  not  pleasant  or  enjoyable  on  American  roads.  The  rapidity  with 
which  they  travel  destroys  all  possibility  of  enjoying  the  scenery. 
Anyone  having  gone  through  the  performance,  experienced  the  sen- 
sation, its  advantages  and  drawbacks,  will  honestly  say  there  is  nocom- 
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parison  between  the  enjoyment  obtained  from  a  racing  motor  and 
one  which  goes  at  not  more  than  20  miles  an  hour.  In  the  latter  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  country  through  wrhich  it  travels,  to  realize  and 
take  in  its  beauties,  and  the  endless  variety  of  scenery  which  surrounds 
it.  The  mountains  on  either  side,  the  valley  into  which  it  plunges, 
the  rivers,  the  sea,  the  trees,  the  landscape,  are  effects  which  every- 
one traveling  on  a  motor  going  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  can  grasp  and 
enjoy,  while  to  those  who  journey  at  the  more  rapid  rate  there  is  only 
an  occasional  glimpse  seen  through  a  veil  of  dust  which  blinds  and 
chokes.  The  ordinary  traveler  should  be  satisfied  with  going  his 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day,  for  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
traveling  six  hours  a  day,  is  only  a  fatigue  and  weariness,  and  a  drive 
in  an  open  car,  on  a  railway  train,  would  give  just  as  much  pleasure. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  white  men  wrere  slaves  under  the  lash, 
as  helpless  as  the  horse,  and  in  our  remembrance,  and  in  our  own 
land,  the  black  man.  Now  it  is  the  horse,  and  he  must  be  emanci- 
pated. I  do  not  agree  with  those  hysterical  people  who  waste  their 
sympathy  entirely  on  cats  and  dogs,  and  care  nothing  for  women  and 
children  ;  but  I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  as  much  for  the  man  as  the  horse, 
such  exhibitions  of  cruelty  brutalize  our  children. 

To  relieve  suffering  of  mind  and  body  is  the  worthiest  mission  of 
humanity,  and  to  defend  the  weak,  be  they  man  or  beast,  shield  the 
innocent,  help  up  the  fallen  ;  these  are  the  duty  of  every  lover  of 
liberty,  and  friend  of  progress.  The  end  of  this  century  will  see  the 
abolition  of  horse  slavery,  and  therefore  I  am  surprised  to  note  the 
prejudice  against  the  automobile.  How  the  average  man  clings  to 
the  old  and  opposes  with  all  his  influence  and  might  all  those  who 
wish  to  improve  and  advance  !  They  present  no  sufficient  reasons, 
only  point  out  some  imperfection  ;  as  if  everything  now  in  use  did  not 
have  to  go  through  the  same  evolutionary  process  before  it  becomes  a 
complete  success. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  realize  that  if  their  fore- 
fathers had  all  opposed  all  new  inventions  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
do  now,  most  of  the  comforts  of  civilization  that  we  now  enjoy  would 
never  have  been. 

New  York.  Louis  Foster. 


Speed  Trials  on  Long  Island 


THE  automobile  speed  trials  arranged  by  the  Long  Island  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  held  on  the  Coney  Island  Boulevard, 
Brooklyn,  Saturday,  November  16,  brought  about  looked-for 
results,  for  an  occasion  was  given  for  automobilists  to  race  their 
machines  singly,  against  time,  on  a  straightaway  path,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  being  interfered  with.  The  entries  were  of  the  very 
best,  the  only  one  of  importance  not  competing  being  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,   Jr.      The  spectators    who    thronged    both    sides    of    the 


J.  Clinch  Smith  on  His  12  H.  P.  Mors 

90-foot  road  saw  automobiles  travel  faster  for  one  mile  than  any  pre- 
vious occasion  had  yet  afforded,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  appetite 
for  speed  by  the  majority  of  onlookers  was  thoroughly  satiated. 

These  trials  are  the  second  important  function  which  this  young 
but  vigorous  club  has  given  for  the  encouragement  of  automobiling. 
Its  first  attempt  was  in  holding  the  100-mile  endurance  contest  over 
Long   Island   roads  last   spring,  which   was    successfully    terminated. 
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These  later  speed  trials  were  very  different  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment necessary  to  get  good  results.  With  all  due  credit  to  the 
officers  of  the  L.  I.  A.  C.  who  worked  with  so  much  vigor  on  this 
day  to  have  things  go  along  smoothly,  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
were  some  serious  slips  somewhere.  In  the  first  place  the  trials  did 
not  begin  until  long  after  the  advertised  hour.  One  officer  gave  as 
an  excuse  that  the  timing  apparatus  was  out  of  order.  The  arrange- 
ments for  timing  were  as  follows  :  Each  machine  was  given  a  mile  or 
less  according  to  the  driver's  option  to  gather  headway,  and  in  cross- 
ing the  line  where  time  was  taken,  the  wheels  went  over  an  ordinary 
garden  hose  pipe,  which  was  arranged  so  that  when  pressed  together 
or  flattened  it  made  an  electric  circuit,  and  notified  the  timers  a  mile 
distant  to  start  their  watches.  When  the  vehicles  reached  the  timers 
the  latter  stopped  their  watches  on  it  the  same  as  would  be  the  case  with 
any  other  moving  object.  The  main  fault  with  the  apparatus  was  that 
vehicles  outside  of  the  competing  ones — and  there  were  lots  of  them, 
moving  up  and  down  the  speedway  before  and  between  trials — con- 
fused the  timers  so  much  that  they  did  not  know  when  to  start  their 
watches  and  when  not  to.  Even  if  there  were  drivers  who  were  so 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  as  to  take  delight  in  parading  themselves 
up  and  down  the  speedway,  running  over  this  hose  pipe  and  confusing 
timers,  it  would  have  been  a  very  small  matter  for  an  officer  of  the 
club  to  have  stood  near  this  pipe  with  three  or  four  policemen  and 
have  made  short  work  of  the  intruder,  but  if  anyone  thought  of  this 
summary  and  efficient  means  of  stopping  confusion,  the  thought  was 
not  put  to  action. 

However,  the  delayed  official  trials  wrere  made  and  even  though 
spectators  were  sadly  disappointed  in  not  receiving  announcements  of 
the  results  and  also  other  information  which  would  keep  them  informed 
as  to  what  was  going  on,  they  have  no  real  complaint  for  it  was  a  free 
show,  and  as  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  anything  of  this  kind  in  this 
country,  the  club  should  not  be  condemned  too  much  for  not  having 
arranged  every  detail  in  a  way  to  be  generally  satisfactory. 

The  program  was  divided  into  seven  classes,  viz. :  Class  i,  motor 
bicycles  ;  class  2,  motor  tricycles  ;  class  3,  gasoline  machines  under 
1,000  pounds  ;  class  4,  gasoline  machines  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  ;  class 
5,  gasoline  machines  over  2,000  pounds  ;  class  6,  steam  machines  ; 
class  7,  electrical  machines. 

The  chief  interest  was  in  the  heavy  class,  where  Henri  Fournier, 
On  his  60  H.  P.  Mors,   Foxhall  P.  Keene,   60  H.  P.  Mors,  Albert  C. 
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Bostwick,  40  H.  P.  Winton,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  35  H.  P.  Daim- 
ler, A.  L.  Riker,  35  H.  P.  Riker,  and  several  other  drivers  of  less 
fame  were  to  do  battle  against  each  other.  Other  well  known  entries 
in  other  classes  were  Kenneth  A.  Skinner,  DeDion-Bouton,  class  2  ; 
Cornelius  J.  Field,  DeDion-Bouton,  class  3  ;  Jacques  Longuez,  De 
Dion-Bouton,  class  3  ;  Percy  Owen,  Winton,  class  4  ;  Lloyd  Warren, 
Panhard-Levassor,  class  4  ;  S.  B.  Stevens,  class  4  ;  Samuel  T.  Davis, 
Jr.,  J.  M.  Fiske,  W.  J.  Stewart  and  B.  L.  Wright,  class  6  ;  A.  L. 
Riker,  class  7. 


Marlborough  Automobile  Co.  Carriage 


The  first  one  to  show  a  genuine  burst  of  speed  was  Mr.  Riker. 
who  suddenly  came  along  on  his  low-rigged  racing  frame  in  a  way 
that  startled  everyone.  The  machines  of  Messrs.  Fournier,  Bostwick 
and  Keene  had  been  seen  running  up  and  down  the  course  previously 
at  a  very  fast  rate,  and  people  had  a  good  idea  of  the  speed  which 
would  be  shown,  but  when  Mr.  Riker' s  machine  shot  by,  there  was 
general  comment  that  it  was  the  fastest  thing  seen  so  far.  The  remark 
was  true,   for  Mr.    Riker  finished  a  mile  in  63  seconds,   which   is  the 
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greatest  burst  of  speed  on  record  ever  shown  by  an  electric  machine. 
People  thought  it  went  a  great  deal  faster  than  it  did  because  it  was  so 
low  and  there  was  so  little  display  and  noise  to  it.  It  was  in  great 
contrast  to  the  ponderous  looking  machines  of  Messrs.  Fournier  and 
Keene.  Mr.  Bostwick  had  his  car  stripped  right  down  to  as  far  as  it 
could  possibly  be  done,  500  pounds  having  been  taken  off  it.  Like 
Mr.  Riker's  electric  it  was  a  mere  frame. 

The  performances  of  the  three  fastest  machines,  the  two  Mors  and 
the  one  Winton  were  very  even.  Each  driver  had  several  trials,  and 
several  had  to  take  more  than  their  allotted  number  on  account  of  the 
timers  being  confused.     The  results  were  as  follows  : 

„  ,  D  Horse       Class  Net  Time. 

Operator  and  Power.  Power>       Nq>  M>  g 

Henri  Fournier,  gasoline 60  5  051  4-5 

Foxhall  P.  Keene,  gasoline 60  5  o  54  2-5 

A.  C.  Bostwick,  gasoline 40  5  o  56  2-5 

A.  L.  Riker,  electric —  7  1  03 

L.  Charley,  gasoline 35  5  1  08 

S.  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  steam 4^  6  1  15 

Jacques  Longuez,  gasoline 10  3  1  27  3-5 

T.  D.  Dewitt,  steam 4^  6  1  33  1-5 

Robert  Atkinson,  bicycle 4  1  135 

J.  Wesley  Blair,  gasoline 16  5  1  43 

Percy  Owen,  gasoline 12  4  1  53  3-5 

B.  L.  Wright,  steam 4  6  1  56  4-5 

W.  J.  Stewart,  steam 3^  6  1  57  1-5 

C.  J.  Stralem,  gasoline 7  4  1  57  2-5 

Mr.  Riker  went  back  for  a  start  only  about  200  yards  from  the 
point  time  would  be  taken,  he  being  towed  there.  He  gathered  head- 
way with  surprising  alacrity.  All  others,  especially  the  heaviest  class, 
went  back  to  distances  varying  from  j£  to  the  full  mile  allowed  them. 
Mr.  Davis  brought  out  a  racing  Locomobile  having  steaming  capacity 
which  should  satisfy  anyone.  The  vehicle  looked  as  though  it  would 
do  something  great  and  under  Mr.  Davis'  control  it  went  faster  than 
any  steam  automobile  has  yet  travelled  in  America. 

Mr.  Fournier,  when  questioned  as  to  the  probability  of  a  record 
faster  than  51  4-5  seconds  for  the  mile  being  scored  in  the  near  future, 
said:  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  go  over  that  particular  course  in 
any  faster  time,  as  the  weather  and  surface  conditions  were  favorable, 
and  I  got  all  out  of  my  machine  I  could.  I  am  confident,  though, 
that  on  a  perfectly  level  course  50  seconds  will  be  beaten,  for  it  must 
be   remembered  that  there  was  a  little  hill  at  the  start  of  the  course. 
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The  best  European  record  is  58  seconds,  made  by  H.  Jenatzy,  a  Bel- 
gian, on  September  5  last,  the  day  I  sailed  for  this  country,  on  a 
wheel  of  his  own  make,  on  a  straightaway  course  at  Dauville,  France. 
At  times  in  the  Paris-Berlin  race  I  covered  72  miles  an  hour  on  Bel- 
gian roads,  and  they  tell  me  I  reached  as  high  as  80  miles  an  hour  in 
the  Paris-Bordeaux  race." 

"  I  may  use  one  of  the  new  vehicles  of  my  own  make  in  the  Paris 
to  Vienna  race,  which  is  promoted  by  the  automobile  clubs  of  France, 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  will  start  June  15  next.  I  was  the  first 
entry,  and  will  have  No.  1  and  start  first.  Mr.  Foxhall  P.  Keene 
was  entered  the  same  day.  The  entry  books  opened  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  in  the  first  three  days  seventy-five  entries  were  re- 
ceived. The  list  will  remain  open  until  two  or  three  days  before  the 
race.  I  cabled  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.  's,  entry  at  his  request  one 
day  last  week. ' ' 

Several  vehicles  in  the  light  gasoline  and  the  cycle  classes  at  the 
L.  I.  A.  C.  trials  were  not  timed  owing  to  darkness  intervening  before 
the  program  was  finished.  The  race  committee  has  spoken  of  endeav- 
oring to  secure  permission  from  Park  Commissioner  Brower  to  use  the 
Ocean  Parkway  some  other  Saturday  morning  for  the  completion  of 
the  trials  to  enable  the  club  to  award  the  cups  in  each  class. 


The  ' '  New  York  Vehicle  Tire ' '  Show  Exhibit  had  as  a  back- 
ground a  9  x  9  foot  sketch  of  their  much  advertised  ' '  Chariot  Girl, ' ' 
' '  On  Time  to  the  Minute. ' '  These  are  the  tires  that  passed  through 
the  Buffalo  Endurance  Contest  without  causing  any  delay  or  requiring 
repair  or  replacement.  That  the  method  of  construction  of  the 
4 'Long  Distance  Tire"  does  not  handicap  a  vehicle  with  excessive 
weight  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  winning  machines  in  the  five 
mile  handicap  race  at  Buffalo  and  the  ten  mile  handicap  race  at 
Detroit,  as  well  as  the  two  American  machines  drawing  the  highest 
award  in  the  Buffalo  Endurance  Run,  were  equipped  with  this  tire. 


The  Loomis  Automobile  Company,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  report 
sending  one  of  its  automobiles  to  Cape  Town,  Africa. 


GLIMPSES   FROM   FOREIGN  LANDS 
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Both  inquiry  and  explanation  as  to  the  appropriate  application  of 
the  term  chauffeur  being  rife  in  journals  of  recent  date,  we  are  pub- 
lishing in  the  present  issue  a  somewhat  fiery  tale  which  will  leave 
no  conjecture  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  earlier  use  of  this 
word  that,  in  all  its  branchings,  still  retains  its  primary  sense  of  the 
brigand  ' '  feet-roasters  ' '  of  the  Vendue. 


The  Revue  Mensuelle  of  the  Touring  Club  of  France  relates  a 
little  comedy  that  was  enacted  in  the  bois  de  Boulogne  recently,  anent 
these  same  placards  of  ' '  forbidding:  "  at  5  p.  m. ,  the  hour  of  ' '  process- 
verbal,"  the  countenances  of  the  police  agents  gleam  radiant  with  ex- 
pectant capture.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapses — but  no  one  comes 
their  way — neither  automobile  nor  even  bicyclette.  A  half  hour — 
still  nothing  finable  !  One  hundred  feet  from  the  ambuscaded  cycle 
squadron,  at  a  turn  of  the  way,  there  stands  out  in  letters  a  foot  high, 
that  he  who  runs,  or  automobiles,  may  read,  a  sign  bearing  this  warn- 
ing inscription  : 


Cyclists  and  Chauffeurs 

ATTENTION 

Dangerous  Officials  ! 


And  each  approaching  motor-vehiclist,  gazing  thereon,  goes  off 
abruptly  at  a  tangent  from  the  danger  point  of  police  waiting  to  trap 
the  unwary.     And  now  note  the  coincidence  :  on  this  day — a  strangely 
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white  letter  one — there  was  an  utter  dearth  of  accidents,  no  one  being 
by  to  regulate  the  speed.  Hence  the  chuckling  motorist  draws  his 
own  inferences. 

;K      >K      %.      ^      %. 

The  Courrier  de  V  Eure  takes  occasion  to  compliment  the  mayor 
of  the  town  on  a  most  ingenious  invention  to  lead  rebellious  "  scorch- 
ers "  on  to  certain  retribution.  In  the  center  of  the  most  traversed 
route  he  has  digged  a  pit  into  which  the  haughty  spirit  would  fall 
were  it  not  that  he  has  covered  it  with  a  plank  whose  under  side  is  set 
with  sharp  nails,  said  plank  being  reversible  at  a  touch  from  the  guard 
whom  he  has  posted  there.  Now,  our  sentry  espies  an  automobile 
approaching  at  a  dizzy  rate  of  speed.  Presto  !  The  plank  is  turned 
nail  side  uppermost  and  the  motorist  signalled  to  slow  down.  If  the 
chauffeur  obeys,  the  engine  of  wrath  is  reversed  and  the  automobile 
glides  on  over  the  smooth  side,  never  knowing  of  the  seamy  side 
which  he  has  escaped,  but  should  he  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  command, 
he  crosses  the  porcupine  plank,  bristles  rampant,  and  a  few  feet  far- 
ther on  discovers  that  all  his  wheels  are  punctured  !  Can  mortal  inge- 
nuity exceed  this  for  demoniacal  conception  ? 

A  school  boy  asked  to  define  the  difference  between  an  automo- 
bile and  a  horse,  thus  records  his  distinction  :  "A  horse  is  a  motor 
car  which  neighs  instead  of  saying  puf-puf ,  and  eats  grain  instead  of 
gasoline. ' ' 

^        ■%.        ^c        %.        %. 

Baron  Tyszkouski  has  made  a  wager  that  he  will  travel  from  Yar- 
sovie  to  Paris  in  fifteen  days  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  the  wager  being 
40,000  rubles.      This  will  be  the  first  record  of  the  camelocycle. 

At  its  last  monthly  meeting  the  Central  Automobile  Club  of 
Germany  decided  to  organize  a  winter  season,  comprising  a  carnival, 
balls  and  soirees,  for  the  pleasure  of  its  members.  They  also  intend 
using  the  society's  funds  for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  which  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  adherents  for  a  small  sum,  or  may  bo 
used  for  general  excursions.  The  majority  of  its  members  concurred 
enthusiastically  in  this  disposition  of  the  funds,  a  carriage  with  eight 
seats  being  proposed.  This  is  a  suggestion  that  might  well  bo  acted 
upon   by  other  clubs  combining  social   features  with    the  additional 
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objects  of  their  organizations,  especially  in  small  towns  and  among 
those  who  cannot  command  private  equipages.  Not  all  of  us  can  afford 
to  ride  in  "  chaises  " — of  our  own. 


Count  Schoenborn,  secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Austria, 
has  made  the  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  an  automobile.  It  was  a 
feat  demanding  unusual  sang-froid  and  rare  presence  of  mind,  owing 
to  the  loose  masses  of  cooled  lava  and  streams  of  melted  matter 
encountered.  The  ascent  was  accomplished  in  an  hour  and  a  half., 
the  descent  requiring  two  hours.  The  Count  is  the  first  motorist  to 
have  attempted  this  rather  dangerous  experiment. 


At  the  tribunal,  say  the  abused  motorists  of  France,  there  is  more 
credence  given  to  the  word  of  one  officer  than  that  of  the  ninety --and- 
nine  just  men  falsely  accused,  excessive  rate  of  speed  being  the  inevit- 
able accusation  at  all  times,  even  if  the  motor  is  in  a  state  of  syncope 
and  the  four  wheels  punctured.  ' '  They  will  accuse  me  of  having  stolen 
the  towers  of  Notre- Dame,  therefore  I  shall  take  flight  in  advance"  — 
once  said  Victor  Hugo,  and  yet  the  fortunate  man  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  bicycle  patrol  !  It  is  rumored,  sub-rosa  (but  not  so  sub  that 
we  may  not  mention  it),  that  these  officials,  who  scatter  contraventions 
about  the  parks  with  liberal  hand,  receive  forty  sous  per  piece  for 
them,  or  twenty-four  francs  per  bunch  of  the  dozen. 


There  are  people  who  expect  you  to  sympathize  with  them  by 
the  bolt,  but  who  never  extend  a  single  yard  of  the  same  goods  when 
F«r  turn  comes.  Don't  hail  a  brother  motorist  of  this  type  when 
you  are  far  from  nowhere,  in  a  state  called  ' '  en  panne  " — a  French  word 
declared  to  have  no  equivalent  in  English.  Having  sought  early  and 
often  for  that  same  equivalent  I  am  forced  to  own  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  in  American — -"as  she  is  spoke" — is  stress,  ox  in 
straits  which,  unprefaced  by  adjective,  still  falls  far  short  of  the 
French  nominate,  so  why  not  say  in  the  pan,  and  let  it  go  at  that? 

La  Chaufferette. 


New  Automobile  Accessories 


THE  Liberty  automobile  bell  has  made  friends  during  the  last 
season,  and  further  improvements  are  said  to  be  under  way. 
It  gives  a  chime  tone,  which  is  far  more  pleasant  than  some 
of  the  discordant  noises  that  greet  our  ears,  and  it  can  be  rung  con- 
tinuously if  desired. 

It  is  fitted  with  the  usual  foot 
action,  which  is  the  only  proper  way 
for  manipulating  a  bell.  Its  con- 
struction is  compact  and  there  is 
little  about  it  to  work  loose.  After 
continuous  experimenting  its  makers 
feel  that  they  have  a  very  useful  ad- 
junct to  the  automobile. 

It  is  made  by  the  Liberty  Bell 
Company,  Bristol,  Conn. 

.     ***■ 


Those   who    are    troubled    with 

punctured   tires    (and  who  is   not?) 

will  be  interested  in  the  tire  that  is  Liberty  Bell 

being  put   on    the    market    by    Coe, 

Smith  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  illustrated  herewith.     As  will  be  seen,  it 

is  a  pneumatic  tire  in  which  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  space 
inside  the  outer  tube  is  filled 
with  a  material  which  is 
especially  prepared,  and 
makes  a  resilient  cushion  in 
addition  to  the  air  in  the  air 
tube.  Pneumatic  tires  are, 
of  course,  practically  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  learn  that 
this  tire  weighs  less  than  the 
regular  pneumatic,  but  such 
is  the  makers'  claim.  It  at- 
tracted considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  Madison  Square 


Punctnot  Tire 


Garden  Show. 
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The  Banker  Brothers,  Geo.  A.  and  Arthur  L.  came  early  and 
stayed  late  at  the  show  all  week.  These  popular  men  have  built  up 
a  spendid  business  in  automobiles  in  Pennsylvania,  their  Pittsburgh 
place  on  Beatty  Street  being  constructed  especially  for  the  automobile 
business.  Their  Philadelphia  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Vine. 
The  Bankers  are  agents  for  the  DeDion,  Peerless  and  Ward  Leonard 
automobiles.  George  Banker  was  frequently  seen  with  his  old  bicycle 
racing  friend  Henri  Fournier  during  the  week. 


The  avalanche  of  old-time  bicycle  salesmen  and  dealers  at  the 
show  is  an  indication  that  the  men  of  wheels  are  interested  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  automobile  and  its  future.  They  came  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  North  and  South,  and  not  a  few  went  away  with 
signed  contracts  to  represent  various  manufacturers  at  their  homes. 
Rochester  sent  the  pioneer  automobile  dealer,  Joseph  Mandery,  and 
the  veteran  cycle  dealer,  Mr.  Hughes,  as  well  as  J.  C.  Connelly  and 
Robert  Thompson,  an  equally  seasoned  veteran  in  wheel  selling. 
Chicago  sent  C.  H.  Tucker,  the  Mobile  branch  manager,  and  that 
astute  young  merchant  Ralph  Temple,  who  has  been  doing  a  splendid 
business  with  National  Electrics  and  the  Oldsmobile.  Detroit  sent 
that  keen  and  successful  salesman  W.  E.  Metzger,  who  has  sold  more 
automobiles  than  any  other  agent  in  Michigan  and  who  recently  con- 
ducted the  immensely  successful  automobile  race  meet  at  which 
Alexander  Winton,  of  Cleveland,  made  a  world's  track  record. 


What  Proctor  is  Doing 

AS  the  cold  gains,  even  the  most  enthusiastic  motorist  seeks  dis- 
traction within  more  sheltered  precincts  than  are  afforded 
by  the  four  sides  of  his  automobile  and  bethinks  him  of  the 
attractions  offered  by  Proctor's  continuous  performance  plan,  which 
ranges  from  fine  old  comedies  and  comedy  dramas  to  distinct  vaude- 
ville. Mr.  David  Belasco's  beautiful  production  of  "  Mme.  Butterfly," 
with  Mile.  Pilar-Morin  as  Cho-Cho-San,  is  nearing  the  end  of  its 
highly  successful  tour,  and  ' '  Blue  Jeans ' '  proves  a  current  magnet. 
General  Manager  J.  Austin  Fynes  is  now  devoting  his  uninterrupted 
attention  to  the  completion  of  Proctor's  Newark  theatre,  which  will 
open  some  time  before  the  holidays. 


A  Mechanical  Tire 


i 


N  explanation  of  this  tire  it  may  be  said  that  "A"  represents 
wood  rim  of  standard  pattern,  "  B"  the  rubber  sheath  or  cover 
of  the  tire,  "  C  "  the  segmental  rim  or  chain  which  confines  the 


represents  a  channel  shaped  steel 


supporting  springs  "D."  "E" 
rim  which  is  endless,  on  the  inside 
•of  which  is  a  wood  core  "  G,"  this 
wood  core  forming  a  pocket  for 
the  lower  end  of  the  spring,  which 
in  turn  rests  on  a  leather  cushion 
between  the  wood  core  and  the 
steel  rim. 

In  assembling  this  tire,  the 
•endless  steel  rim  ' '  E "  is  fitted 
with  the  leather  cushion  "  J " 
and  the  wood  core  "  G, "  all 
three  being  riveted  together  by 
the  rivets  shown  at  "J."  The 
supporting  springs  ' '  D  "  are  then 
placed  in  position,  and  the  endless 
chain  composed  of  the  links  ' '  C  ' ' 
is  then  placed  in  position  by  com- 
pressing the  supporting  springs. 
The  makers  claim  to  have  a  com- 
plete tire  core  capable  of  sustain- 
ng  its  load  and  all  self-contained. 

The  tire  rim  being  made  of 
the  hinged  segments  allows  of 
the  depressing  of  any  individual 
spring  independently,  thereby 
giving  the  same  action  as  an  air 
filled  tire. 

Around  this  core  is  the  placed 
the  rubber  sheath  or  cover  "  B," 
which  is  fastened  to  the  outer  chain 
rim  by  means  of  the  pins    "  H  " 

which  are  fastened  into  heavy  washers  clamped  to  the  inner  layers  of 
fabric  when  the  cover  is  made.  There  being  one  pin  to  each  seg- 
ment,   prevents   any  possibility  of   creeping  or  side    motion    of    the 
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rubber  cover  on  the  rim.  The  sides  of  the  cover  are  then  brought 
around  the  under  side  of  the  core  and  securely  fastened,  and  a  pro- 
tecting strip  being  laid  over  same,  it  is  now  ready  to  be  forced  onto 
the  rim  and  fastened  by  means  of  rim  bolts  as  shown. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  total  result  is  a  complete  tire  containing 
every  one  of  the  good  points  of  the  pneumatic  with  none  of  its  dis- 
advantages, as  safe  as  a  solid  rubber  tire,  free  from  all  danger  of  punc- 
tures or  any  road  difficulty. 

These  tires  have  been  tested  for  thousands  of  miles  on  both  horse 
driven  carriages  and  automobiles,  and  it  is  said  with  the  most  perfect 
results. 

One  of  the  undoubted  successes  of  the  show  was  the  Hendee-Motor 
Bicycle,  for  which  many  agents  were  secured.  This  motor  bicycle 
according  to  experts  really  motes  and  Harry  Dunn  of  Chicopee,  who 
pushes  Fisk  tires,  says  he  thinks  of  using  the  Hendee  motor  bicycle  to 
call  in  trade,  as  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  travelled  a  mile  a  minute  on 
it  one  day.  The  parts  for  the  Hendee  motor  are  built  by  the  Aurora 
Automatic  Machinery  Co.  of  Aurora,  111. ,  which  is  an  excellent  guar- 
antee that  it  is  made  right.  The  Hendee  motor  is  the  invention  of 
Oscar  Hedstrom  and  its  interests  will  be  looked  after  in  New  York  by 
G.  W.  Sherman. 


C.  H.  Tucker  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  assistant  managers  of  the 
Chicago  automobile  show  which  will  be  held  in  March  was  a  popular 
visitor  during  the  week  and  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  lot  of  newspaper 
men  and  others.  He  was  sent  off  on  the  return  journey  with  an 
abundance  of  good  ideas  from  America's  premier  city.  Mr.  Tucker 
declared  that  the  Chicago  show  will  be  the  greatest  thing  that  the 
World's  Fair  city  has  done  and  that  space  by  January  ist  will  be  a 
premium. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  of  Paris,  M.  Manvaux,  affirms  that  with  his 
little  5  horse-power  de  Dion  Bouton  he  has  refuted  the  saying  that 
' '  Automobilism  has  struck  the  death-knell  of  the  horse. ' '  He  claims 
that  on  the  contrary,  he  has  saved  the  life  of  many  a  suffering  equine 
through  the  agency  of  the  speedy  motor,  bringing  relief  the  sooner 
and  having  treated  and  cured  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients, 
n  the  past  season  :  mechanism  versus  flesh  and  bone. 


NOTES 


"5i 


James  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  the  Remington  Automobile  Company, 
Utica,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Remington  and  others  of  the  firm,  was  in 
New  York  show  week  and  was  busily  engaged  talking  to  agents  and 
others  about  the  Remington  machine's  attractiveness.  A.  Elliott 
Ranney,  of  345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  has  taken  agency  for 
the  Remington  Automobile,  and  as  he  is  a  down-to-date  young  man 
and  conducts  a  side  business  of  an  advisory  nature  in  regard  to  auto- 
mobiles he  is  kept  very  busy. 


J.  H.  Becker,  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  was  at  the  show  each  day,  as  was 
also  his  brother,  who  is  associated  with  him  in  business.  The  Beckers 
made  the  Elmore  bicycle  for  years  and  made  them  when  there  was 
money  in  them.  The  last  time  the  writer  saw  ' '  Jim  ' '  Becker  he  was 
in  bed  nursing  sundry  sore  places,  the  result  of  getting  tangled  up  in 
a  cyclone  which  carried  away  part  of  his  factory. 


iM.m  "~"r 


NEW  VERSION  OF  AN  OLD  SUPERSTITION 

<(  What  are  you  looking-  for?" 

"gl  just  saw  a  red-headed  girl,  and  I'm  looking  for  a  white  automobile. 


ii52  NOTES 

The  Belgian  Automobile  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Cinquantenaire  Hall,  from  the  ioth  to  the  19th  of  March,  1902,  has 
been  arranged  on  the  following  financial  basis  by  its  organizers  :  It  is 
decided  to  form  a  society  with  a  capital  of  25,000  francs,  to  be  divided 
into  50  parts  of  500  francs  each,  under  the  direction  of  the  Syndicate 
Body  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Belgium,  for  the  purpose  of  guaran- 
teeing an  expense  fund  for  the  exhibition.  The  profits  accruing  from 
same  will  be  divided — 5  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  to  the  guaranteed 
capital,  and  of  the  surplus,  20  per  cent,  for  the  founding  of  a  reserve 
fund  and  30  per  cent,  for  promoting  automobile  interests,  such  as 
races,  prize  competitions,  fairs,  etc. ,  the  rest  to  be  shared  among  the 
exhibitors,  who  will  thus  directly  benefit  from  the  gains,  enough,  so  it 
is  hoped,  to  defray  their  expenses  for  exhibition  space. 
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The  Youngest  Chauffeur 

95  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,U.S.A. 


U.  S.  Long  Distance 
Automobile  Co. 


FACTORY,     ...        307  Whiton  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
SALESROOM,     .        .         .    62  W.  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  Company  presents  to  the  Automobile 
Public  a  Motor  Carriage   for  which  it  invites 


exhaustive    Investigation 

and    thorough    corn- 

parison. 

Noiseless. 

starts  from  Seat. 

Odorless. 

Simplicity. 

Perfect  Control. 

Durability. 

150  Miles  on  One 

Efficiency. 

Charge. 

WEIGHT  950  POUNDS. 

PRICE  $900. 

™*gg^™ggggggg*$ 
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PATENTED. 


Dcsbcron 
Sparking 
Plugs. 

NO  SMALL 
THIN     ... 
PORCELAINS. 
NO  CEMENT 
PACKING. 


STRONG      AND      RELIABLE. 

Price,  -  $1.00. 
By  Mail,  $1.05. 

Dcsbcron  Motor  Car  Co. 

12    ROSE    STREET, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


The  Automobile  Suit! 

Our  newest  production — mr.de  of 
Cravenette  —  light  -  weight,  water- 
proof, stylish,  durable,  practical — 
ideal  summer  garments. 

Everything  else  to  wear  with  it. 

Everything  else  good  that  man  or 
boy  wears. 

Smith,  Gray  &  Co., 


NEW  YORK  STORE,    I  BROOKLYN  STORES, 
BROADWAY,  Broadway&  Bedford  Ave., 

COR.  31st  ST.  I  Fulton  St.  &  Flaibush  Ave. 


* 


* 


Telephone  and  Telegraph.  2%  Volts  each  Cell.  Fire  Alarm.  > 

4 

* 
* 

4 

4 
* 
* 
4 
4 
For   ESectric  Vehicles. 

Is 


50  MILES 

ON  ONE  CHARGE 


U.S.  STORAGE  BATTERIES 


The  only  Guaranteed  Battery  made.     &     &     &     <* 
Perfect  Construction  insuring  Greatest  Durability.      *< 


The  United  States   Battery  Co 

BROADWAY    AND    MURRAY    ST.. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


House  Lighting 


And  all  Electrical  Purposes. 


Railway  Signals. 


V 
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WHATYSJ5 

V^g>  what  You  Order 

I  vuperb<Dining^r5ervice 


5 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


w  Tj 

^B^FeCT  ALA<ART£M£Nlf 

JowPRiceD  (LUBA\£ALS 


OFFERING    IN    ADDITION  TO   A 


/SERVED  1NDIVIDUALLV 

From  35  sesis  to   $  i.oo 


XacKawanna   fining  Car   «- 
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Cylinder  all  east  in  one  piece. 
Big  Water  Jacket  surrounding   valves, 
etc.      Remove  valves  in  an  instant. 

Can  you  see  any  advantage  in  this  ? 

The  highest  of  high-grade  motors.  We 
can  deliver  them,  too.  Radiating  Coils, 
Pumps,  Gear  Change  Speeds  are  also  in  our 
line.  Wecan  install  circulating  system 
in  any  vehicle  and  use  i  the  water.  We 
can  also  rebuild  Autos,' put  in  hmition 
systems,  etc. 

Are  rot  amateurs  but  old  timers. 

MOHLER  &  MRESS,&£!MSS: 


Steel  Castings 

that  forge,  weld,  temper  and  that  will 
not  crystalize 

Especially  Adapted 
for  Automobiles. 

Graphitic  steel  is  a  new  metal  that  has 
special  wearing  qualities. 

€RAPHITE    METAL    CO, 

Smith  Building,  Cortlandt  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


190T     Quatrieme   annee     190T 

«  L'AUTOMOBILE" 

Revue  bi-mensuelle  de  la 

locomotion  autc mobile 

Organe  officiel  du  C.  A.  I. 

Unique  Journal  Italien  de  ce  genre. 

Abonnements  : 
Un  an,  Italic,  6  Frs  ; 
Etranger,  10  Frs. 

Bureau :  Turin, 
Via  Corted'Appello,  B. 


The  "Tractobile"  Boiler. 


These  pictures  show  our  Representative  exhibiting^the  ease  with  which  the  Shell  cm  be  removed  from  out 
-all-steel  Boiler,  exposing:  the  inner  tubes  for  inspection  and  cleaning.    The  parts  can  be  as  readily  reassembled 

Not  a  single  rivet  in  entire  construction.  Is  lighter,  cheaper,  stronger,  evaporates  more  water,  steams 
quicker  than  any  Boiler  yet  invented.  Tested  to  1200  lbs.  pressure.  As  entire  boiler  shell  as  well  as  tub. 
heated,  there  is  even  expansion  and  contraction  throughout.  No  more  leaky  burnt  out  tubes  I  he  "  Boiler 
trouble  "  fiend  etorcised.  As  many  Boilers  or  units  coupled  in  Battery  as  required  Trade  supplied  on  HI 
terms  with  Boilers  and  with  our  other  patented  specialties.  "Tractobile"  Stanhope,  best  hill-climber,  pneu- 
matic tires,  elegant  design,  price  #500  complete.  "Tractobile"  attachable  to  any  vehicle  at>d  interchange  ible 
Absalutely  new  depirture.     In  a  class  by  itself.     Leads  all  Others.     It  don't  PUSH;  it  DRAWS 

ADDRESS,     DEPARTMENT    D, 

PENNSYLVANIA  STEAM  VEHICLE  CO.,  INC.,  CARLISLE,  Pi 
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THE  OLDEST  AUTOMOBILE  JOURNAL  IN  THE  WORLD.  Established  1^95 

HE  AUTOCAR 


Edited  by  HENRY  STURMEY,  Hon.  M.  C.  Eng.  I. 

"The  Autocar"  is  the  recognized  authority  upon  all  matters  connected  wit'n 

the  automobile  movement  in  Europe.     Its  news  and  reports  are  reliable  and  correct. 

Its  staff  and  correspondents  are  eminently  practical  and  its  circulation  extends  to  all 

parts  of  the  world.    It  is  well  printed  and  finely  illustrated,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 

THE    BEST  ADVERTISING   MEDIUM    IN   THE  AUTOMOBILE  WORLD. 


Published  every  Friday 


American  Subscription  $4. 


PUBLISHERS 


ILIFFE,    SONS    &    STURMEY,     Ltd.,     Coventry,    Eng. 


TELEPHONE:- 12  54    HOLBORN 


fl  JvlEDIUjM  FOR  (ILL  INTERESTED  IN 


39    SHOE    LANE,    LONDON, 


Tear  Out  This  Advertisement 


and  mail  it  to  us.      Sign  your  name  in  space  be-    8£E££thefelt 

j  .,,  ,  __       r  closing  the 

low  and  we  will  send  -ou  rREE  our  handsome    tick  by 

J  band. 

72-page  illustrated  book  "The  Test  of  Time," 
which  will  explain  fully  our  offer  of  jo  nights'  free 
trial,  and  our  guarantee  to  return  your  money  (no 
questions  asked)  if  ours  is  not  the  equal  in  clean- 
liness, durability  and  comfort  of  any  $50  hair 
mattress  ever  made.  It  will  conclusively  show 
the  merits  of  the 

Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  $15,  (JRrEJ) 


Express   charges  prepaid   anywhere.      Not 
for   sale    by  any  stores.     Don't  be   deceived 
into  buying  of  dealers. 
Our  name  and  guarantee  on  every  mattress. 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs.     .    $  8.35] 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.    .        .        .       10.00         ^ 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.    .        11.70  \  g^JSSra 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.      .  .      13.35  I      long. 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs.    .        15.00  J 

Made  in  two  parts,  50  cents  extra. 

We  have  cushioned  25,000  churches.     Send  for  booh, 

"  Church  Cushions." 


Thousands  have  purchased,  but  a  thousand  doubters 
hesitate.  If  you  doubt  (even  with  our  guarantee),  we 
don't  ask  you  to  buy — simply  sign  here  and  we  will  mail 
our  book,  or,  if  you  prefer,  send  your  name  on  a  postal. 

Name, 


Place, 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO., 


State, 


Elizabeth  St.,  New  York. 
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NEWARK,    N.J. 

CORNER  STORE  40x60,  with  ad- 
ditional storage  space  20x40,  to- 
gether with  two  story  building  19x75, 
for  storage  and  workshop.  A-l  loca- 
tion for  Automobile  display  and 
storage.  FRED  ROMI  NE,  4  Acade- 
my Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Automobiles 


OF  ALL 


Kinds 

Are  benefited  by  the  proper 

use  of  properly 

prepared 

Graphite 


We  have  some  interesting 
information  on  the  subject. 
It  is  from  men  of  experience 
and  will  prove  helpful  to 
those  who  want  to  get  ease 
in  running  and  freedom  from 
noise. 

*£ 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

JERSEY    CITY, 

N.  J. 


Do  you  know  how  to  dress 
your  automobile  servants  ? 

Or:— 

How  to  dress  correctly  and 
comfortably  yourself  when 
running  an  automobile  ? 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Rogers,  Peet  &  Company, 

258,  569,   1260  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


Filling 

Water  Tanks 

By  Hand 

Isn't  any  fun  this  weather.    Mean 
job  anyhow. 

You  can  do  it  by  steam 

with  one  of  our  little 

Tank   Fillers. 

No  carrying'  water — no  trouble 
of  any  kind. 

$2.50  each. 

More  comfort  to  the  dollar  than 

any  other  way. 

Rue  Mfg.  Co. 

21  s  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

************************ 
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"THE  CENTRAL," 

1684  BROADWAY,   Between  52d  and  53d  Streets,  NEW  YORK, 

The  Largest  Automobile  Repair  and 
Storage  Depot  in  America. 

New  York  Agent  for  GASMOBILE.  «ae  ,* 

TELEPHONE— 596  COLUMBUS. 

DO  YOU  WANT  "~ 


*£ 


To  "Bay  or  Sell 
c/lutomobiles  of  cAny  Kind* 


We  are  in  constant  communication  with  automo- 
bilists  all  over  the  country  and  can  help  you — or 

If  You're  Having  Troubles 
of  Any  Kind 

Better    write   us    about    them — perhaps    we   can 
assist  you  in  finding  remedies 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 

AUTOMOBILE  MAGAZINE, 

95  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Built  For  Business, 


It's  the. 


REEVES 

Compound  Engine, 

Especially  adapted  for  Automo- 
bile work. 

Strong,    Compact, 
Convenient,    Economical. 

The  engines  that  give  s«t  istac= 
tion  to  users— the  kind  jou  want 
in  your  carriages. 

Reeves  Machine  Co. 

TRENTON,    N.J. 
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e  Oldsmobile 

Is  a  marvel  to  most  people*     It  is  only  a  simple  fact,  however. 


Starts  at  will 
from  seat. 


Runs  40  miles  on 

one  gallon 

gasoline. 


A  child  can  play 

with  it  with 

perfect    safety* 

Fully 
Gua  ranteed. 


OLDS    MOTOR    WORKS, 


58  CONCORD  AVE.,  j* 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


LANCAMOBILES     *** 


1901 


LANCAMOBILE— 2  to  5  passengers. 


ELECTRIC,  and  also 
HYDRO -CARBON 

(INTERNAL   COMBUSTION.) 
SPECIAL 

Motor  (kerosene,  gasoline  and  electricV 
carriages,  delivery,  tourist  and  mail  wagons; 
also  kerosene,  gasoline,  steam  and  electric 
launches  of  every  style  and  size  promptly 
designed  and  built  10  order. 

Kerosene  for  fft?™™ 

_  _^  RAILROAD 

Motor  Cars     gauges. 


LANCAMOBILES— The  Ideal  Auto-Ve- 
hicles. 

LANCAMOBILES  —  Triumphant  kero- 
sene, gasoline  and  electric-operated 
carriages  par  excellence. 

LANCAMOBILES— Automatically  start- 
ed from  the  se  at. 

LANCAMOBILES— Automobilism  effec- 
tually realized. 

LANCAMOBILES— Odorless,  Noiseless, 

Novel  Air  Cooled  Motors  to  10  H.  P.  each. 

JAMES  H.  LANCASTER 


LANCAMOBILES— Locomotion  with- 
out iisk. 

LANCAMOBILES— Pleasure  w  i t hou t 
danger. 

LANCAMOBILES— Anglo  •  American 
Strength  and  ingenuity  with  Parisian 
daintiness. 

LANCAMOBILES— Pleasuie,  Business. 
Touring,  Trucking, 

SteamlesF -Safety,  Speed,  Simplicity. 

Catalogues,  prices,  and  all  information  on  .;, 

POM  P  A  MV      95-97  Liberty  Street 
\^M\1I  r\i\  1  ,         N,.:w  vokk 
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A  Remarkable  Patent 
Medicine  Testimonial. 


One  of  the  most  convincing  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  RIPANS 
TABULES  as  a  positive  cure  for  all  stomach  troubles  is  given  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Warner,  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Warner  is  a  long-time  resident  of  the  city  and  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  community.  Her  testimony  is  direct  and  strong,  and  can  be 
easily  verified.  In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Burlington  Daily  News 
she  says  :  "  I  will  be  sixty-one  years  old  next  April,  and  all  my  life  have  been 


The  home  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Warner  is  situated  about  four  and  three-fourths  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Burlington,  Vermont.  It  is  the  second  house  after  crossing  Heinebsrg  Bridge,  and 
about  three-fourths    of  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge. 


a  great  sufferer  with  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Up  to  three  years  ago  I  was 
sure  that  nothing  would  help  me,  as  I  had  tried  almost  every  known  remedy — 
none  giving  me  much  relief.  One  day  my  family  physician,  Dr.  Lund,  told  me 
to  try  RIPANS  TABULES,  as  he  had  found  them  of  great  benefit  in  several 
obstinate  cases  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  I  will  say  candidly  that  I  had 
little  faith  in  them  or  in  any  other  medicine  when  I  began  taking  the  TABULES. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  I  felt  better  within  a  day,  and  was  soon  greatly  relieved. 
I  kept  taking  them  and  continued  to  improve.  I  felt  like  a  new  woman,  and 
my  neighbors  and  friends  saw  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  my  health. 
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"Dyspepsia  runs  in  the  family;  rny  mother  had  it  for  years,  and  other 
relatives  have  suffered  tortures  with  it.  I  can't  say  too  much  in  favor  of 
RIPANS  TABULES.  Before  I  began  taking  them  I  could  eat  nothing  but  the 
very  plainest  food — a  little  bread  and  butter  and  tea  being  my  principal  diet 
for  a  long  time.  Especially  was  this  true  at  night,  and  when  I  ate  of  something  at 
all  rich  I  quickly  suffered  in  consequence.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  If  I  de- 
sire to  eat  anything  extra  for  supper — cake,  pie  or  other  delicacies — I  simply 
take  a  TABULE  at  meal  time  and  before  I  retire.  I  feel  perfectly  sate  in  tak- 
ing them,  and  have  never  been  troubled  in  the  least. 

"Then  at  dinner  I  eat  almost  anything  with  impunity.  Last  summer  I 
wanted  a  strawberry  shortcake.  For  years  I  could  not  eat  a  piece  of  short- 
cake. You  know,  to  be  good,  it  should  be  rich,  and  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of 
it  made  so.  However,  I  always  suffered  much  if  I  dared  touch  any.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  last  summer  I  wanted  some  and  thought  I  would  chance  it,  know- 
ing of  what  benefit  the  TABULES  had  been  to  me.  I  ate  some,  and  found 
that  it  agreed  with  me  perfectly. 

"  Of  course,  I  take  the  TABULES  regularly  and  just  as  directed  on  the 
box,  at  every  meal  and  before  going  to  bed.  I  don't  know  how  many  boxes  I 
have  taken— several  hundred  at  least — and  I  would  not  be  without  them  for 
anything.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  did  stop  taking  them  for  a  time,  but  concluded 
to  begin  again,  they  were  of  so  much  benefit.  I  like  the  popular  five- cent 
boxes,  with  ten  in  a  box,  the  best. 

"  Some  of  the  neighbors  have  laughed  at  me  for  having  so  much  faith  in 
the  TABULES,  saying  that  I  had  more  faith  in  them  than  I  had  in  God  ;  but 
of  course  this  is  not  so.  I  have  always  been  subject  to  bad  sick  headaches 
until  I  began  taking  the  TABULES,  and  you  don't  know  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
be  entirely  free  frorn^  these.  It  is  truly  wonderful  the  change  it  has  made  in 
me.  My  friends  tell  me  I  look  and  act  twenty-five  years  younger.  I  have  been 
a  widow  nineteen  years  and  have  had  five  children.  They  have  all  been  helped 
by  taking  RIPANS  TABULES,  and  I  can't  say  too  'much  in  praise  of  the 
remedy.  Mrs.  S.  C.  WARNER." 


Dr.  W.  E.  Lund,  a  leading  physician  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  an  interview 
said  : 

"  I  have  recommended  RIPANS  TABULES  to  my  patients  on  many  occa- 
sions as  an  excellent  remedy  for  stomach  troubles.  I  am  a  busy  man  and  am 
frequently  stopped  in  the  street  by  patients  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia  and  in- 
digestion and  desire  me  to  treat  them.  Instead  of  stopping  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion, I  simply  say  :  'Take  RIPANS  TABULES.'    They  do  so  and  are  relieved." 

"  Did  you  recommend  the  TABULES  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Warner  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  did,  although  I  have  recommended  them  so  often  that  1  don't 
remember.  Mrs.  Warner  is  my  patient.  1  consider  the  TABULES  a  simple 
and  effective  remedy  for  all  stomach  troubles." 


There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill  health  that  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  K-l-T  V  N  S 
Tabule,  and  the  price — ten  for  five  cents — does  not  bar  them  from  any  home  or  justiij  .n>\  one  in  enduring 
ills  that  are  easily  cured.  A  family  bottle  containing  iso  tabules  is  sold  [01  60  Cents.  Foi  childten  the 
chocolate-coated  sort,  72  for  25  cents,  are  recommended.      For  sale  by  druggifts. 
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Remington  Standard  Automobiles 
Remington  Standard  Launches.  <# 
Remington  Standard  Motors 


tc£     %£f 


ALL  ARE   SIMPLE.  jm 
ALL   ARE   PRACTICAL. 


STYLE  A.     2  OR  4  PASSENGERS.     $850.00. 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS. 


Remington  Automobile  & 
Motor  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

AN   OLD  NAME, 

A  NEW  FACTORY, 

NEW  MACHINERY. 
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The  Suburban 
Rapid  Transit  "Mobile/' 

Cheaper  to  Operate  than  Street  Cars* 
Incomparably  More  Convenient*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Destined  to  Revolutionize  the  Whole  System 
of  Rapid  Transit. 

*£&  %&  *j£ 

It  gives  every  suburban  community  control  of  its  own 
means  of  transportation. 

A  method  of  travel  equal  to  the  most  luxurious  private 
carriage.  Operated  at  a  cost  less  than  street  cars.  Quick, 
safe  and  economical.  Going  anywhere.  Above  all,  a 
pleasure  vehicle,*  making  the  daily  suburban  ride  one  of 
health,  comfort  and  delight. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  11th,  the  first 
Rapid  Transit  Passenger  Wagon  ever  seen  in  New  York 
City  arrived  from  the  factory  of  the  "Mobile"  Company 
of  America  at  Philipse-Manor-on-the-Hudson.  It  carried 
nine  passengers  and  made  the  run  of  twenty-eight  miles  in 
somewhat  less  than  two  hours  at  a  cost  of  less  than  ten 
cents  for  each  passenger  for  fuel  for  the  trip — about  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  mile  per  passenger.  No  trip  was  ever 
more  enjoyed  by  the  passengers. 

The  Company  believes  that  this  vehicle  is  destined  to 
work  the  widest  revolution   in   city  and  suburban  carriage. 

Trice,      -      $1,600. 

The  "Mobile"  Company  of  America, 

Philipse  Manor,  Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsonf  N.Y. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Automobile  Magazine." 
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Of  the  nineteen  'varieties  of  Carriages  and  Wagons 
now?   manufactured  by 

"Che  "JMobile"  Company  of  Hmerica, 

Two  of  the  most  generally  useful  are  the 

Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Carriages 

...AND    THE... 

"Mobile"  Touring   Wagons* 

The  former  seats  ten  persons  and  the  latter  nine.  If  you  live  in  the  suburbs,  from  five  to 
twelve  miles  out  of  town,  you  can  arrange  to  have  yourself  transported  in  what  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  your  own  private  carriage,  directly  to  and  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
at  a  cost  ranging  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  ride.     Families  in  a  neighborhood,  say  seven 


miles  out,  can  combine  in  a  club,  the  cost  being  ior  a  driver  $2.00  per  day,  and  another 
$2.00  to  $3.00  for  oil  and  repairs.  U4  rides  for  $4.00  to  $5.00,  that  is,  three  or  four  cents 
per  passenger  for  seven  miles,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  mile  per  passenger.  A  handsomely 
upholstered  carriage  on  rubber,  air-cushioned  tires — capable  of  traveling  much  faster  than 
the  law  will  permit — carries  you  swiftly  and  surely.  No  ride  behind  horses  can  equal  it  in 
delight — this  swift  transit.  The  time-table  from  a  community  seven  miles  out  will  read  as 
follows : 

Leave  Suburban  Station  at  7.30,  9.00,  10.30,    12.30,  2.00,  2.30,  5.00. 

Leave  City  Station  at  8.00,  9.30,  11.00,  3.00,  4.30,  6.30  p.m. 
Counting  the  average  time  lost  in  going  to  and  from  a  railway  station,  the  trip  will  average 
even  less  than  steam  cars,  connecting  to  and  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  cost  would 
be  greatly  below  the  legal  steam  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Automobile  Magazine." 
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The  business  members  of  the  club  would  take  the  earliest  trip,  the  school  children  the 
next,  the  ladies  going  in  to  shop  the  next,  etc.  A  club  of  ten  families  each  contributing 
forty  cents  per  day  would  be  entitled  to  eleven  rides  at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  cents  each. 

nri        D         'J  T  'A   ullX    1  '1    **    f*  '  is  at  once  a  health- 

1  he  Rapid  1  ransit    Mobile    Carriage  giving  method  of 

transit,  a  delight, 
an  economy,  and  a  never-ending  convenience.  No  wearied  hanging  on  to  straps 
in  crowded,  badly  ventilated  cars,  but  a  rapid  ride  in  a  carriage  on  air-cushioned  tires,  beside 
which  the  most  luxuriously  appointed  horse  vehicle  seems  uncomfortable.  This  applies 
equally  to  those  sections  of  cities    not  now  reached  by      fT\    t  &  <{     / f\f\ 

street  cars VfiCe,      $1,600. 

T1         T  '  Tjr  holds  but  eight  persons  in  addition  to  the  driver. 

1  tie    1  OUriflG    WagOn    There  is,  however,  a  space  for  baggage  and  pro- 
*^  visions.    A  jolly  party  can  go  off,  camp  where  it 

pleases,  safely  enclosed  in  oilcloth  curtains  in  case  of  sudden  rain — no  horses  to  groom  or 
feed — by  simply  turning  a  valve,  put  the  Touring  Wagon  out  of  commission,  and  in  eight 
minutes  it  can  be  ready  to  start — no  road  too  steep?  in  a  word,  it  furnishes  the  ideal  way 
to  tour  leisurely  through  the  country  at  the  minimum       s-r\    t  <t  i    A f\f\ 

of  expense-about  $1.00  a  day  for  fuel.        .        .        .        JTriCC,     $  I  flUU * 


One  of  the  20  "Mobile"  Delivery  Wagons  purchased  by  the  "New  York  World." 

The  third  important  class  of  wagons  now  being  built  by  The  "Mobile"  Company  of 
America  embraces  those  intended  for  delivery  service  in  the  large  cities.  Among  jtiose 
who  have  these  wagons  in  operation  is  "The  New  York  World."  Twenty  "Mobiles'  are 
driven  up  each  afternoon  in  front  of  the  "World"  office,  and  dash  away  with  its  evening 
edition.  A  number  of  these  wagons  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  four  months,  and  the 
"World"  service  is  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  the  country,  and  has  given 
admirable  satisfaction. 

Zbc  "JMobilc"  Company  of  Hmerica, 

PHILIPSE  MANOR,  TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HVDSON.  N.Y. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Automobile  Mftgatine." 
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The '  '^Mobile ' '  Co.  °L  Am™> 

Invites  you  to  visit  its  Branch  Houses 
in  the  following  Centers  of  Population. 

Branch  House  in  New  York  City  :  Delmonico's  old  building,  cor- 
ner Fifth  Abenue  and  26th  Street* 

Branch  House  in  San  Francisco  :  316  Post  St* ,  near  Palace  Hotel* 

Branch  House  in  Boston  :  346  Boylston  Street* 

Branch  House  in  Portland,  Me*  :  104  Exchange  Street* 

Branch  House  in  Cleveland:  254  Euclid  Avenue* 

Branch  House  in  Deriber  :  S519  Glenarm  Street* 

Branch  House  in  Washington  City  :  lit 6  Connecticut  Ave*,  N*  W* 

Branch  House  in  Buffalo  :  615  Main  Street* 

Branch  House  in  Philadelphia  :  Budding  formerly  occupied  by  the 
city  as  Gas  and  Water  Offices* 

Branch  House  in  Chicago  :  Van  Buren  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue* 

THE  FACTORY  OF  THE  COMPANY  AT  PHILIPSE-MANOR- 
ON-THE-HUDSON—ONE  OF  THE  TWO  OR  THREE  LARGEST 
IN  THE  WORLD-IS  ALSO  OPEN  TO  THE  INSPECTION  OF  VISI- 
TORS*    New  York  Central  Trains  stop  at  the  Company's  private  station* 

In  every  state  agencies  for  the  sale  of  "Mobiles"  are  being  established* 
Any  of  our  agents  mentioned  here  'will  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  carriages 
in  order  that  you  may  know  just  what  a**  Mobile  "  can  do* 

SELLING    AGENCIES: 

Nev  York  Ciiy,  N.  Y  —  Spalding-Bidwell   Co.,  I29-33  Bridgeport,  Conn.— Park  City   Cycle  &  Automobile 

vVest42dSt,  Company. 

New  York  City,  N  Y—  Amos  Shirley.  835  Eighth  Ave.  Manchester,  Conn.-W.  E.  Hibbard. 

New  York  City,  N.Y.-W,  G.  Spenc.r,   2556  Broad-  New  Haven,  Conn -C.  O.  Reichert. 

way-  Stamford,  Conn— F.  C.  Parsons. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.-Frank  E.  Norton  &  Co.  Birmingham,  Ala  -Bidwell,  Warren  &  Co. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.-R.  F.  Otis.  Mobile,  Ala.-H.  T.  Inge. 

Troy  and  Cohoes,  N   Y—  Troy  Carriage  Co.  Ta0Sj  N.  Mex— Dr  G   P.  Martin. 

Griffins  Corners,  N.  Y.-A.  H.  Todd.  Henderson,  N.  C.-E.  G.  Davis. 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown,  N.  Y-  W.  B.  Van  Vleit.  Baltimore   Md  -The  Automobile  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Matteawan,  In  .  Y.-E.  J.  Edmunds.  NeW  Bedford,  Mass.-Tanner  &  Co. 

Middletown,  N.  Y— Empire  Slate  Wagon  Co.  Worcester,  Mass  -Charles  F.  Grout. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.-J.  F.  Aldrich.  Detroit.  Mich  -William  E.  Metzger 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y- John  Van  Benschoten.  St.  Louis  Mo.-The  Mississippi  Valley  Automobile 
Sing  Sing  N  Y— George  Ostendorf.  Company 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.-DeWit  Romame,  70  Erie  St.  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Neb  -The  Wittmann  Company. 

Long  Branch,  JM  .  J.-F.  M.  Taylor  Pub.  Co.  Nashua,  N.  K.-F.  A.  McMaster. 

Newark,  N.  J.-Bardo  &  Calvert  Walia  Walla,  Wash  —J   L   Elam. 

Passaic,  N.  J.-Geo   DeW.  Blown.  Los  Angeles  Cal  -A  R.  Maines  Mfg  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.-Capitol  Cycle  Co  Redlands   1  al  -Joseph  F   Nettleton. 

Camden,  N.  J.-Eastlack  &  Weaver.  Tampa,  Fla  -Benjamin  &  Owen 

Allentowr,  Pa.-Henry  Harring.  Atlanta,  Ga.-W  D.Alexander 

Erie,  Pa.-Chambers  *  Suerkin.  Evansville   InL-E   K.  Ashby  Bicycle  Co. 

Modena,  Pa-M.B   Megargee.  Frankfort   Ind  -Clinton  Cycle  Lo 

Stroudsburg,  Pd.-J.  N.  Jacoby.  Indianapolis    fnd  -Indianapolis  Automobile*  Bicy. 
Wiikesbarre,  Pa —Robert  Johnson.  cle  Company 

Hazleton,  Ba.-Hazleton  Hardware  Co.  Louisville,  Ky.-Philip  E.  Allison. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio-C.  L.  Scrivens.  Providence,  R.  I.-The  Coleman  Automobile  &  Cycle 
Cincinnati,  Ohio— Geo.  C.  Miller's  Sons  Carriage  Co.  Company. 

Columbus,  Ohio-J.  C.  Sherwood.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.-A.  P.  Lockhart. 

Toledo,  Ohio— Toledo  Automobile  Co.  Memphis,  Tenn.— Jerome  Parker. 

Hartford,  Conn.— Hartford  Automobile  Co.  Staunton,  Va.-Wm.  H.  Hyer. 


NILES  TOOL  WORKS  CO., 

HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

COMPLETE    EQUIPMENT    FOR    AUTOMOBILE    FACTORIES. 
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Automobile 
Machinery 


OFFICES. 

NEW  YORK:  136-138  Liberty  St, 
PHILADELPHIA  :  21st  and  Callowhill  Sts. 
BOSTON:  65  Oliver  St. 
CHICAGO:  Western  Union  Building. 
PITTSBURG:    Carnegie  Bvilding. 
ST.  LOUIS:  615  N.  4th  St. 
LONDON:  23-25  Victoria  St.,  S.  W. 


AGENTS. 

PARIS:  H.  Glaenzer  &  Perreaui. 
BRUSSELS:  Adolphe  Janssens. 
ROTTERDAM:  Van  Reitschoten  &  Hoawens. 
HELSINGFORS:  Werner  Halt. 
COPENHAGEN:  V.  Lowener. 
STOCKHOLM:  Ak.  V.  Lowener. 
JOHANNESBURG:  Sheriff  Swingley  &  Co. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

WILLIAMS 

LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Absolutely  Visible  Writing  ;  no 

guesswork  about  it. 
Softest  and  Quickest  Touch. 
Direct  Inking  ;  no  ribbon. 
Universal  Keyboard. 
Single  Shift. 

And  many  other  new 

and  valuable  features. 

BETTER  SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER  CO ,  Derby,  Conn. 


200  Broadway,  New  York. 

104  Newgate  St.,  London. 
1019  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
69  North  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta. 

606  Common  St. ,  New  Orleans. 


AGENCIES: 

255  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 
608  Court  St.,  Reading.  Pa. 
165  Griswold  St.,  Detroit, 
411  Main  Si.,  Cincinnati. 
721  OliiierSt..  St.  Loots, 


JOS  La  S.illc  St.,  Chh 

io  Public  Square,  C 
29?  m     s 

321  Sixteenth  St.,  Dem  er, 
405  Hennepa 
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SOLE  AMERICAN  AGENTS  AND 
LICENSED  MANUFACTURERS 


Dc  DION-BOUTON 
&  COMPANY, 

PUTEAUX,  FRANCE. 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY 


I  f""""".^^^^^*" — —| 


Our  plant  is  complete  in  every  department,  and  we  can  assure  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  our  unequaled  facilities  for  the  prompt  execution 
of  orders.     We  solicit  the  opportunity  of  proving  the  excellence  of 


AMERICAN  BUILT  "  MOTORETTES." 


BRANCHES. 

BOSTON  :  33  Stanhope  Street. 
WORCESTER  :  24  Washington  Square. 
PROVIDENCE  :  106  West  Ex.  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA  :  306  N.  Broad  Street. 
PITTSBURG,  E.  E.,  PENN.:  Highland 

and  Centre  Avenues. 
BALTIMORE  :  872  Park  Avenue. 
CHICAGO  :  147  Michigan  Avenue. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND.:  112  N.  Pennsyl- 

vanla  Street. 

We  wish  to  establish  Agencies 
in  other  centers.     .  ...  . 
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NEW  YORK  "MOTORETTE." 
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Price 
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25  Cents 
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Smith  &  t  The  Panharfrlevassor. 
Mablcy'  |  The  Renault  Voi  Hi  relic. 

|  French  Supplies, 
\  Michelin  Tires, 
j  Accessories, 

t  Storage. 


513-515 

Seventh    Avenue, 

New  York. 

F.   Charron, 

Girardot  & 

Voi^t, 

45  Avenue  De  La 

Grand  Armee, 

Paris. 


THE  DIETZ 
AUTOMOBILE  LAMP 

is  the  result  of  60  years'  ex- 
perience in  finding  the  best 
way  to  make  lamps. 

That's  why  they  are  used 
by  leading  automobile 
makers  and  drivers. 

They  burn  kerosene  —  24 
hours  at  one  filling.  Will 
not  blow  out  or  jar  out.  Light 
up  the  road  for  100  to  200  feet. 

They  are  the  acme  of  lamp 
satisfaction. 


WRITE    US   FOR    PRICES. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  CO.,  Ixi&T  NEW  YORK. 
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PATENTED. 


Dcsbcron 
Sparking 
Plugs. 

NO  SMALL 
THIN     ... 
PORCELAINS. 
NO  CEMENT 
PACKING. 


STRONG     AND     RELIABLE. 

Price,   -  $1.00. 
By  Mail,  $1.05. 

Dcsbcron  Motor  Car  Co. 

12th  Ave.  and  51st  St., 

NEW  YORK   CITY. 


-Smith,  Gray  &  Co.- 

AUTO  SUITS 

and  other  suits. 


Automobile  costumes  for  men,  in 
cloth,  cravenette  and  leather  ;  in 
stock  ready=to=fit,  or  made  to 
special  order  and  measure. 

But  that's  only  a  small  part  of 
our  Fall  showing.  Whatever  you 
can  think  of  in  clothes,  hats,  shoes 
or  furnishings  for  men  and  boys,  is 
here. 

It's  our  largest  showing  in  fifty- 
six  years. 


SMITH,  GR  AY  &  CO. 

Broadway  at  31st  St.,  New  York. 
Broadway  at  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
Fulton  St.  at  Halbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLES. 

^-THESE  CARRIAGES  meet  the  de- 
1  mand  for  light,  comfortable,  hand- 
some vehicles  at  a  low  price.  In  the 
runabout  shown  herewith  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  all  these  character- 
istics without  reducing  in  the  least  the 
high  mechanical  standard  it  has  always 
been  our  aim  to  hold. 


Model  No 


Weight  1000  lbs. 


DESCRIPTION  : 

Body.  Piano  box  pattern  ;  length,  5  feet 
10  inches;  width,  2  feet  3  inches  ;  height 
from  ground,  25  inches. 

Upholstering.  Handsomely  finished  in 
dark  green  leather. 

Wheels.  30 inches  diameter,  wire  spokes; 
2^-inch  pneumatic  tires. 

Motor.  The  motor  is  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved design,  of  a  normal  capacity  of 
2  H.  P  ,  capable  of  an  overload  of  2 
H.  P.  additional.  Speed,  from  5  to  17 
miles  per  hour. 

Gearing.  The  gearing  is  of  the  "herring- 
bone" type,  protected  in  dust-proof 
cases  and  runs  in  oil. 

Instruments.  Each  vehicle  is  equipped 
with  a  combination  volt  and  ammeter. 

Battery.  The  Sperry  Battery  is  used  ; 
weight,  360  pounds.' 

Rheostat.  An  extra  charge  oi  $25.00 
will  be  made  for  Rheostat  for  charging 
battery. 

Price,    S850. 


WAVERIEY  AUTOMOBILE  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY, 

Indianapolis,    lnd. 
New  York  Branch,  01  Fifth  Avenue, 
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Performance  is  the  Proof  of  Merit 


And  confidence  is  established  by  meritorious 
performances.  In  other  words,  the  tried  and  true 
automobile  is  the  only  safe  investment,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  untried  vehicle  is  simple  speculation, 
and  speculation  too  frequently  results  disastrously. 
In  purchasing 

THE  WHITE 
STEAM  CARRIAGE 

the  buyer  is  as  wisely  investing  his  money  as  though 
he  were  purchasing  government  bonds,  for  the 
WHITE  is  tried  and  true,  it  is  simple  and  sure,  it 
takes  you  where  you  want  to  go  and  brings  you 
back  secure.  The  money  invested  yields  a  return  in 
performance  that  is  emphatically  satisfactory.  No 
other  vehicle,  either  American  or  European, 

Received  Four  First  Awards 

in  the  New  York-Buffalo  Endurance  Contest.  But 
the  WHITE  did,  and  that,  too,  when  there  were 
only  four  WHITES  in  the  contest.  In  other 
|  words,  every  WHITE  that  started,  went  from  be-  jj 
ginning  to  end  in  a  triumphant  manner,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  users  already  know  that  the 
WHITE  possesses  stability  and  speed,  and  that  it  is 
the  highest  type  of  American  automobile  develop- 
ment. 

Write  for  the  official  report  of  the  Automobile  Club's  Endurance  Con- 
test.   We  have  published  it  in  full.    It  tells  the  story  of  a  marvelous  showing. 

White  Sewing  Machine  Company 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

NEW  YORK.  BUFFALO.  DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  BOSTON- 
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NEW  YORK 
AUTOMOBILE  REPOSITORY 

143  West  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 

NEVER  CLOSED.   Each  class  of  vehicle  has  its 
own  department.^  ^^^j^^.j^^j*^<^j* 

TELEPHONE-J60J    COLUMBUS. 


Automobile  Exchange. 


This  department  is  inaugurated  for  the  con- 
venience and  assistance  of  the  readers  of  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  MAGAZINE.  If  you  wish  to 
buy  or  sell  a  carriage  write  us  about  it. 


STEAM 

1901  Reading  Carriage,  excellent  condition,  fen- 
ders, oiler  pump,  etc.  Cost  $850 — 3  months  ago — 
sell  for  #550.  Owner  needs  a  different  style  carriage 
for  his  use.    Address  S-i. 

STEAM 

Locomobile — .003  with  Victoria  top.  All  improve- 
ments. Fine  condition.  Cost  #950— sell  for  $600 
f.o.b.     Address  S-2. 

STEAM 

Locomobile — buggy  with  t^p,  side  curtains,  ham- 
per, front  hood,  side  lamps  and  gauge  lamp.  Many 
improvements  added.     #700.     Address  S-3. 


STEAM 

Locomobile  — 1901  —  .02  model,  extra  tire,  tank, 
touring  basket,  chain,  etc.  Cost  $1,000.  Price  $700. 
Address  S-4. 


GASOLINE 

Surrey — rear  seat  folds  out  of  sight  when  not  in 
use.  Double  cylinder,  water  cooled,  6  H.P.  motor. 
Perfect  order.    $750.    Address  G-i. 


GASOLINE 

Voiturette— new,  latest  model ;  best  design,  inter- 
locking wheel  steer.  Has  carried  5  people  up  7  per 
cent,  grade.  Powerful  water  cooled  motor.  Weighs 
only  700  pounds.  Will  carry  you  anywhere.  $  1,000. 
Address  G-2. 


GASOLINE 

Gasmobile  —  nearly    new 
rumble,  all  improvements 


two    passengers    and 
$1900.     G-3. 


MOTORCYCLE 

Party  wants  a  motorcycle,  in  good  condition. 
State  make,  power,  how  much  it  has  been  used  and 
price.     Address  M-i. 


Engine 
Satisfaction 

means  that  yon  need 

The  Reeves  Compound 
Automobile  Engine. 

in  your  carriages.     They  are 

built  for  business  and  will  do 
your  work  e\ ei y  day  in  Ihe 

year 

Reeves  Machine  Co. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 
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"  THE  CENTRAL," 

1684  BROADWAY,  Between  52d  and  53d  Streets,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Automobile  Repair  and 
Storage  Depot  in  America. 

New  York  Agent  for  GASMOBILE.  ^  <# 


TELEPHONE— 596  COLUMBUS. 


Steel  Castings 

that  forge,  weld,  temper  and  that  will 
not  crystalize. 

Especially  Adapted 
for  Automobiles. 

Graphitic  steel  is  a  new  metal  that  has 
special  wearing  qualities. 

GRAPHITE    METAL    CO., 

Smith  Building,  Cortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE 

Auto = Carburettor. 

Improved.     Price  reduced. 

Uses  any  grade  cf  gasoline  with  no  waste. 

Furnishes  a  good  mixture. 

In  use  on  automobiles,  motor  cycles, 

launches,  stationary  engines  and  flying 

machines. 
Made  in  five  sizes. 

Small  size  especially  for  motor  cycles. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
Automobiles  and  Engines  repaired  and 

built  to  order. 

THE  AVERY  &  JENNESS  CO., 
56  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


l,fW*i    V^>  WHATYOU  ORDER. 
1  vuperb  ^Dining  (ar  Service 

v 


Lackawanna 


OFFERING    IN    ADDITION   TO   A 


«!r£iy=£cf  A  La  (ARreAteNif 
ijgjw  Priced  (lub  meals 

ySERVED  INDIVIDUALLY 

From  35  «2i*  to   $  l.OO 


XaCKawanna  'Dining'   Car   «- 


V.W.LEE,  B.D.CALDWELL, 

GENLPASS  AGT.  TRAFFIC    /rtGH 
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Packard 
Automobiles 

Are  built  for  those  to  whom 
tried  out  efficiency  is  the  first 
requisite.  Past  achievements 
speak  for  themselves. 

Brought  strictly  up-to-date 
and  are  the  acme  of  simpli- 
city and  reliability.  We  make 
no  attempt  to  compete  on 
price.  If  you  are  interested 
in  this  kind  of  a  carriage, 
write  us,  or  better 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

Ohio    Automobile 
Company, 


WARREN, 

Eastern  Department, 

Adams,  McMurtry  Company, 

114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


OHIO. 


fcTtTrrrrrsrrrriTrrrrrrrr*-* 
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to* a  place  in 
the  well  paid 
professional 
fields  of  Civil. 
Mechanical  or 
Electrical  En- 
gineering or 
Architecture, 
is  to  qualify 
yourself  quick- 
ly for  a  posi- 
tion where 
you  can  sup- 
port yourself 
and  get  ac- 
quainted with 
the  practice, 
while  you  learn 
the  theory,  of 
your  profes- 
sion by  the  study  in  your  spare  time 
of  an  I.  C.  S.  Course  by  mail.  We 
teach  men  and  women  who  are  em- 
ployed, and  also  beginners.  Write  for 
free  circular: 

Salaried  Positions 
for  Learners 

"We  teach  by  mail  Mechanical,  Steam,  Elec- 
trical, Civil  and  Mining  Engineering;  Shop 
and  Foundry  Practice;  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing; Architecture;  Architectural  Drawing; 
Plumbing,  Heating  and  Ventilation;  Sheet 
Metal  Work;  Telephony;  Telegraphy; 
Chemistry;  Ornamental  Design;  Lettering; 
Bookkeeping;  Stenography;  Teaching; 
English  Branches;  Locomotive  Running 
(for  engineers  and  firemen  only);  Electrothera- 
peutics ( for  physicians  and  nurses  only).  When 
writing  state  subject  in  which  interested. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 


Box  828   ,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Established   IclU.  Capital  $1,500,000. 


MODEL  A. 


A  neat,  trim  carriage,  containing  more 
exclusive  and  special  features  than  any 
other  steam  carriage  on  the  market. 
Strong,  serviceable  and  durable.  Best 
of  workmanship  throughout. 


STEAM  CARRIAGE. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

Style— Model  A. 

Engine — Oil  encased,  3  in.  x  4  in.  piston  valves. 

Boiler— Water  tube. 

Burner— 19  in.,  with  pilot  light  attached. 

Water  Tank — Copper,  holding  31  gallons. 

Gasoline  Tanks— Two,  of  copper,  holding  4%  gal- 
lons each. 

Air  Tank — Copper,  tested  200  pounds  pressure. 

Water  Pump — New  design,  attached  to  engine  cross 
head. 

Air  Pump — New  design,  automatic,  attached  to  engine 
cross  head. 

Hand  Water  Pump — In  combination  with  steering 
lever 

Throttle  Lever — In  combination  with  reverse  lever. 

Steering  Lever — Non-vibrating,  center  steering. 

Gear — Best  Seamless  Tubing,  1%  inches  diameter. 

Wheels — 28  inches,  wire,  nickeled  spokes  and  hubs. 

Tires — 28  inches  by  3  inches,  sing'e  tube. 

Upholstering— Best  grade  hand  buffed  leather. 

Seats— Solid  P?nels. 

Accessories  —  Lamps,  bell,  cyclometer,  lock  for 
throttle  and  tools. 

Price,  $900. 

Send  for  "  Toledo  "  Booklet.     Sent  Free 
Upon  Application. 


AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY, 

Automobile    Department, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

New  York  Branch.  91  [Fifth  Avenue. 
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THIS   IS  THE 
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"Ri£  That  Runs. 

Everybody  Knows  It  Now. 


They  watched  B  34  in  the  Endurance  Run. 

Never  Missed  a  Control. 
No  Mechanics. 
No  Helpers. 
Nothing  special. 

Went  in  right  out  of  stock  and  "went  through 
on  its  merits,  "with  a  load  of  three  passengers 
instead  of  two  as  intended. 
One  of  the  best  carriages  at  any  price  and 

undoubtedly  the  best  vaue  on  the  market. 
Catalogs  Free. 

St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

1120  Vandeventer  Ave,        St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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"The  Autocar"  is  the  recognized  authority  upon  all  matters  connected  with 

the  automobile  movement  in  Europe.     Its  news  and  reports  are  reliable  and  correct. 

Its  staff  and  correspondents  are  eminently  practical  and  its  circulation  extends  to  all 

parts  of  the  world.    It  is  well  printed  and  finely  illustrated,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
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Construction 
•f 

Gasolene 

Motor 
Vehicle 

0 

C.CBrtmw.ll 

e™, 

Are  You  Keeping  Up 
with  the  Procession? 


In  no  branch  of  industry  has  there  been  such 
rapid  progress  as  in  the  development  of  the  motor 
vehicle. 

All  eyes  are  now  focussed  on  the  automobile — 
all  genius  directed  toward  its  improvement. 

One  of  the  best  informed  men  in  this  country  or 
abroad  on  this  subject— especially  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  gasolene  as  a  motive  power — is  fir. 
Clarence  C.    Bramwell. 

In  six  years  of  observation,  study  and  experi» 
mental  work  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  has  picked  up  a  wealth  of  information— a 
store  of  knowledge. 

He  offers  you  this  in  the  form  of  a  handsomely 
bound,  strikingly  illustrated  book, a  book  that  is  practical,  and  of  absorbing  interest. 
This  book  tells  the  story  of  »*  X5he  Construction  of  a  Gasolene  Motor 
Vehicle  " — tells  it  in  a  manner  that  anyone  can  understand,  and  so  fully,  that 
anyone  with  constructive  ability  can  build  an  automobile,  while  so  numerous  are 
the  mechanically  correct  drawings  that  even  an  amateur  could  not  go  wrong. 

The  book  is  not  only  valuable  to  the  amateur  and  professional  builder  of  auto- 
mobiles, but  also  to  the  owner  and  prospective  owner.  It  will  teach  them  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do  -will  save  them  from  mistakes  that  may  cost  hundreds 
of  dollars.  **  &he  Construction  of  a  Gasolene  Motor  'Vehicle9'  will 
cost  Two  Dollars,   prepaid. 

For  Sale  by  THE  AUTOMOBILE  MAGAZINE,  174  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Established  J8J8* 


Brooks  Bros* 

Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

Automobile  Liveries, 

Automobile  Leather  Suits, 
Automobile  Rain  Coats, 
Automobile  Dust  Coats. 


Storage,  Repair  and  Charging  Stations. 

As  some  stations  have  no  facilities  for  repairing  or  charging  elec- 
tric vehicles,  they  will  be  designated  as  follows  : 

S.   R.  C. — Store,  repair  and  charge  all  makes. 

5.  R. — Store  and  repair  all  makes. 

S. — Store  all  makes. 
When  only  special  kinds  are  handled  it  will  be  so  stated. 

NEW  YORK. 

"The  Central" — 1684   Broadway,   between  52d  and  53d  Streets. 
Telephone,  596  Columbus.      S.  R.  C. 

"  Winton" — 152   East  58th   Street.     Telephone,  4421  38th  Street. 
S.  R.     Wintons  only. 

Automobile  Storage   and    Repair  Co. — 57    West   66th    Street. 
Telephone,  1271  Columbus.      S.  R.  C. 

Spalding-Bidwell  Co. — 38-40  West  43d  Street.     Telephone,  691 
38th  Street.      S.  R.  C. 

Manhattan  Automobile  Co. — 62   W>st  43d   Street.     Telephone, 
4138  38th  Street.     S.  R.  C. 

(  Continued  on  next  page.  ) 
<$xex$Kj><$><$><5><j>^ 


AUTOMOBILE  RUNNING  GEARS, 
SPUR  COMPENSATING  GEARS. 


Our  running  gears  are  all   equipped    with    our  own  make  of  self- 


SUITABLE    FOR    STEAM,    GAS    OR    ELECTRICITY. 


contained  spur  compensating   gears.     No  spreading    of  Rear  Truss. 
Can  supply  the  trade  with    Compensating   Gears  or  Running    Gears      X 
complete.    Write  for  prices.  ^N 


READING  AUTOMOBILE   AND    GEAR   COMPANY, 

TENTH  AND  EXETER   STREETS,  READING,  PA. 

<$x5xJxjXeXeXjX5Xj><^ 
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The  Spalding  ffidwelt  Co., 

GENERAL  AUTOMOBILE  AGENTS. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUNDRIES  AND  PARTS,  INCLUDING : 

tA      CAPS,    GOGGLES,    COATS,    DASHBOARD 
•Jfc      CLOCKS,    HORNS,    LAMPS,  BELLS,    ODO- 
METERS, OILS,  AUTO  BASKETS,  etc.  ^ 

AGENTS  FOR  MONOGRAM  OILS. 

Setting  Agents  for  SALES  R00M  entrance  : 

Mobile  Co.  of  America..  29  and  31  WEST  42nd  STREET. 

American  Bicycle  Co.  STORAGE  and  repair  entrance  : 

Knox  Automobile  Co.  38  and  40  WEST  43d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Storage,  Repair  and  Charging  Stations. 

(See  preceding  page. ) 
NEW  YORK. 

Automobile — 133-139  West  38th  Street.  Telephone,  5504  38th 
Street.     S.  R.  C. 

New  York  Automobile  Repository — 143  West  51st  Street.  Tele- 
phone, 1 601  Columbus.      S.  R.  C. 

BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn  Automobile  Co. — 1239  Fulton  Street.  Telephone,  705 
Bedford  Branch.      S.  R.  C. 

Patterson  &  Shaw — 58  Schermerhorn  Street.     Telephone,   3710 

Main.      S.  R.  C. 
Champion    Automobile    Co. — 68  Montague   Street.      Telephone, 

1868  Main.      S.  R. 

BOSTON. 

Automobile  Headquarters — 33  Stanhope  Street.  Telephone, 
842 — 2  Tremont.  S.  R.  C.  Also  rents  steam  and 
gasoline  carriages. 

NEWARK. 

New  Jersey  Automobile  Co. — 8  Central  Avenue,    Newark,   N.  J. 
Telephone,  734  Newark.      S.  R.  C. 

h.a.horton 

Manufacturer  of 
and  Specialist  in 

Automobile 
Woodwork. 

HORTON  GRADE 

Stands  for 
HIGHEST  GRADE. 

-All  Work  Specially   Designed 
and  Built  to  Order. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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TO  AUTOMOBILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Sole  representation  for  United  Kingdom 
wanted  by  active  and  pushing  gentleman 
who  is  well  connected.  Light  delivery  vans 
a  specialty.  Address  U.K.,  Box  673  care 
Revnell's  Advertising  Offices,  44 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  England. 

LAUGHLIN 

FOUNTAIN 


FOUNTAIN 


PEN 

The  Best  at  Any  Price 

Sent  on  approval  to 
responsible  people. 

A  Pocket  Companion  of 
never  ending  usefulness,  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure 
and  comfort. 

To  test  the  merits  of 

This  Inducement 

as  an  advertising  medium 
we   offer   your   choice  of 

these  popular  styles  super* 
ior  to  the 

$3.00 

grades  of  other  makes  for 
only 


Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

Pre-eminently  Satisfactory. 

Try  it  a  week,  if  not  suited, 
we  buy  it  back,  and  prive  you 
$1.10  for  it  (the  additional  ten 
cents  is  to  pay  for  your  trouble 
in  returning  the  pen).  We  are 
willing  to  take  chances  on  you 
wanting  to  sell ;  we  know  pen 
values— you  will  when  you 
have  one  of  these. 

Finest  quality  hard  Para  rub- 
ber reservoir  holder,  14k.  Dia- 
mond Point  Gold  Pen,  any 
desired  flexibility  in  fine,  med- 
ium or  stub,  and  the  oolyper- 
fect  ink  feed  known  to  the  sci- 
ence of  fountain  pen  making. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

(Ueglstiution,  80  extra.) 
This  great  Special  Offer  is 
good  for  just  30  days.  One  of 
our  Safety  Pocket  Pen  Hold- 
ers free  of  charge  with  each 
pen. 

Remember— There  is  No 
"just  as  good"  as  the  Laugh- 
lin:  insist  on  it;  take  no 
chances. 

State  whether  Ladies'  or 
Gentlemen's  style  is  desired. 
Illustrations  are 'full  size  of 
complete  article.    Address 

1  LAUGHLIN  MFG.  CO. 

248  Griswold  St., 
DETROIT,         '  MICH. 


UBfl 

UN1AIN 

'£»■ 


ATENTS. 

GEO.    P.  WHITTLESEY, 

Loan  &  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Terms  Reasonable,      Pamphlet  Sent. 


"The  Best  Thing  on 
Earth." 


"I  mixed  part  of  the  sample  of 
Dixon's  No.  635  graphite  you  sent 
me  with  oil,  and  used  it  in  cylinder, 
also  all  bearings  and  slides  on  my 
Mobile.  I  took  a  run  of  9  miles  and 
found  my  slides  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  I  ran  another  9,  making  18 
miles  at  a  12  mile  an  hour  gait,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  18  miles  there  was 
still  graphite  on  the  slides  and  every- 
thing working  fine.  I  also  find  I 
use  only  one-half  the  oil  in  cylinders 
and  there  is  no  squeak.  Before  I 
had  the  graphite  I  never  ran  over 
10  miles  without  oiling  slides.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  running  my 
Mobile  without  water  as  without 
graphite.  You  sent  such  a  large 
sample  that  it  will  last  me  for  some 
time,  but  shall  order  as  soon  as  this 
is  gone.  All  my  friends  having 
carriages  are  using  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  best  thing  on  earth. ' ' 

Those  who  are  not  posted  on 
Dixon's  graphite  for  steam, 
gasoline  and  electric  automo- 
biles should  write  us  at  once. 
Samples  free. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

JERSEY    CITY, 

N.  J. 
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THE    AUTOMOBILE    MAGAZINE 


t 


Our  1902  Model  f 

Won  every  event  entered,  including  & 

Long  Island  Endurance  Contest— ioo  *$* 
miles  without  stop, 

Buffalo  Endurance  Contest,  *♦«. 

5  mile  handicap,  Buffalo,  Sept.  27th —  g.29  *$* 

10  mile  open,  at    Detroit,  Oct    10th — 17.45  *? 

You  get  this  same  carriage  by  or-  *l* 

dering  a  Standard    Two  Passenger  »J* 

Phaeton.   Write  to=day.    No  agents.  *$» 

Haynes-Apperson  Co.,  | 

KOKOMO,    IND. 


ft*  The  Standard 


It  tells  the  circulation  of  all  the  newspapers. 

Jt  tells  the  circulations  correctly. 

It  is  revised  and  reissued  four  times  a  year. 

Price  Five  Dollars. 
Delivered  Carriage  Paid. 


A  Bad  Brake 


May  cause  loss  of  life  or  limb. 


The  N.  J.  Automobile  Co.'s 
Doable  Acting  Brake 


Positively  holds  both  ways  equally  well  and 
does  not  bind. 

ASK  FOR  LITERATURE.        AGENTS  WANTED. 

8  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 


The 

Automobile 

Exchange— 


rwilLMW'fWJW^^V 


Whether  you  want  to  buy  or  sell — let  us  know.  Page  5 
shows  a  few  carriages  that  are  on  the  market.  Shall  we 
list  yours,  or  do  you  wish  to  buy  one  of  these  ? 

Bureau  of  Information,  Automobile  fiagazine, 

95  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


THE  REMINGTON. 


5  No  Fire, 


No  Smoke, 
No  Vibration,     No  Trouble, 


No  Smell, 
No  Noise* 


e  r¥irrrrrr¥¥¥¥¥¥¥  ¥¥«Tinr¥iT¥¥¥¥^'¥¥^i^iriT¥¥¥i^«T¥¥¥o  rr»  * 


$700  with  4  H*  P*  Motor* 
$750  with  6  H*  P.  Motor* 
$75    extra  with  Top*    ♦     « 

Remington  Automobile  &  Motor  Co. 

UTICA,  N.Y.,  aS.  A* 

New  York  City  Agent- 
Mr,  A,  ELLIOTT  RANNEY, 
345  Madison  Avenue. 
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IF  INTERESTED  IN  AUTOMOBILES 
INVESTIGATE  THE  MERITS  OF  THE 

DeDION 


'  THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD 
GASOLINE    MOTORETTE.     :     :     :     : 


OUR   AGENTS  SOLICIT   YOUR   INQUIRIES.  . 


3 


m 


AGENTS: 


New  York  City— 57  W.  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Chicago.  III.— Louis  M.  Grant,  147  Michigan  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— Banker  Eros.,  262  N.  Broad 

St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa  — Banker  Bros. 
Boston,  Mass. — P.  C  Lewis,  33  Stanhope  St. 
Providence,  R.  I.— H.  G.  Martin  &  Co.,  200  West 

Exchange  St. 
Worcester,   Mass.— Worcester    Motorette    Co., 

24  W«flhington  Sq. 
Baltimore,  Md.— Automobile  &  Manufacturing 

Co.  872  Park  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  Tnd  —Indianapolis  Auto  &  Bicycle 

Co.,  878  Virginia  Ave. 


Newark,  N.  J.— Bardo  &  Calvert,  489  Broad  St. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.— John  M  Schmidt,  17  Rail- 
road Place. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — L.  L.  Whitman. 

Albany,  N.  Y—  F  G.  Robinson,  422  Broadway, 

North  Abington,  Mass.— George  G.  Reed. 

New  Bedford,  Mass  — E.  W.  Russell,  is  4th  St. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.— Gregory  S.  Bryan. 

Paterson,  N.  J.— W.  G.  Norwood. 

Caro,  Mich  — W.  J  Moore. 

Stanwick.  N.  J.— J.  S   Rogers. 

Waterbury,  Conn  —  LeRoy  S.White. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Pan-American  Exposition 
Transportation  Building 
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II 
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i  DeDion-Bouton  "Motorette''  Co,, 


Church  Lane  and  37th  St,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y, 
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